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Thif  Tolume  ii  a  republication  of  part  of  a  periodical  work,  edited  with 
much  care  and  ability,  and  published  in  London,  called  the  Modern  Tnvel- 
ler.  The  numben  of  that  work  relating  to  Greece  in  particular,  here  repub- 
liahed,  appear  to  have  been  compiled  with  much  labour  and  discrimination, 
from  the  great  mass  of  materials  which  Tery  recent  travellers  have  afforded, 
to  illustrate  the  Geography  and  history  of  that  country.  The  interesting  strug- 
gle which  is  now  carried  on  in  Greece,  the  very  contradictory  accounts 
which  have  been  laid  before  the  public,  of  the  progress  of  that  struggle 
and  also  of  the  state  of  society  and  manners  among  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
intimate  and  satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  present  situation  of  the  coun- 
try, afforded  by  the  united  testimony  of  so  many  travellers  as  have  lately 
Tisited  it,  and  published  the  results  of  their  observation,  present  a  favour- 
able opportunity  for  inviting  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  a  connected  and 
summary  view  of  the  most  important  particulars  which  have  been  thus 
brought  to  light  The  work  wis  first  published  in  the  summer  of  1826,  and 
It  brought  down  the  sketch  of  the  war  m  Greece  only  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1825.  In  the  present  volume  a  supplementary  narrative  is  given  of  the  in- 
cidents of  the  war,  to  the  date  of  the  latest  accounts  from  Greece,  in  April 
last ;  when,  in  consequence  of  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  some  im- 
portant additions  to  the  naval  fbree,  the  termination  of  some  of  the  diaaeniioiii 
by  which  the  country  hu  been  distracted,  and  the  eflbrts  to  establish  a  mor^ 
efficient  government,  a  brighter  prospect  was  opening. 
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MODERN  GREECE. 


Greece  lies  between  lat.  36^  15'  and  40^  N.,  and  long.  20<> 
10'  and  24^  5'  E ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  iUbania 
Proper  and  Macedonia ;  on  the  east  by  tlie  Egean  Sea ;  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  Isles  ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean. 

Three  centuries  and  a  half  have  elapsed  since,  by  the  ces- 
Mon  of  the  Morea  to  the  Ottoman  conqueror  of  Constantinople, 
the  name  of  Greece  was  blotted  out  from  die  map  of  Europe.  • 
It  had  long  been  reduced  to  a  mere  name.  From  the  time  that 
Athens  fell  before  the  arms  of  Sylla,  (B.C.  86,)  it  had  ceased 
to  be  an  independent  power.  When  the  master  of  the  Roman 
world  removed  the  seat  of  empire  from  Italy  to  Thrace, 
Greece  was  still  nothing  more  than  a  province  of  Rome ;  and 
the  historian  remarks,  that  "  in  the  lowest  period  of  degeneracy 
and  decay,  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  die  last  fragments 
of  the  empire  of  Constantinople."* 

It  is  not  true,  that  the  "  majesty  of  Greece  fell  under  the  sci- 
mitar of  Mahomet  II."  It  had  long  been  despoiled  of  its  hon- 
ours by  Christian  invaders ;  and  the  pillage  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latin  barbarians,  in  the  fifth  crusade,  was  not  surpassed 
in  horrors  by  that  which  ensued  on  the  Mussulman  conquest. 
In  the  partition  of  the  empire  by  die  French  and  the  Vene- 
tians in  1204,  Greece,  "  the  proper  and  ancient  Greece,"  again 
received  a  Latin  conqueror  in  the  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  who  is 
described  by  Gibbon  as  treading  with  indifference  that  classic 
ground.  "  He  viewed  with  a  careless  eye  the  beauties  of  the 
valley  of  Tenipe,  traversed  with  a  cautious  step  the  straits  erf 
Tliermopyla,  occupied  the  unknown  cities  of  Thebes,  Athens, 
and  Argos,  and  assaulted  the  fortifications  of  Corinth  and  Napoli 


-*  Gibbon. 
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(li  Romania,  \ui.c\i  resisted  his  amis/'*  The  fertile  islaDd  of 
Crete  was  purrhns^d  of  tiie  Marquis  by  tht;  Venelian^,  "  with 
tlie  ruins  of  a  huriclred  cities."  and  f'olnnised  with  the  refuse  of 
the  Adriatic.  Srlavonian  robbers  had  desolated  the  ]>eni!.>ula 
before  the  TlI^k^  became  its  masters.  All  of  ancient  Gn-ece 
that  had  not  (RTished,  consi:>ted  of  its  lansTiiage,  its  moninuents, 
and  its  haunted  and  teeming  soil, — its  '*  vales  of  evergreen  and 
liilk  of  snow ," — 

"  The  sun,  Ihc  soil,  but  not  the  iJave,  the  Mne : 
Uiichangeil  la  all,  except  it*  foreign  lord." 

"  Some  <ronfnsion,"  remarks  an  accomplished  Philhellenist, 
^'  has  been  occa:!ioned  bv  tlie  different  ideas  attached  hv  various 
writers  to  the  denominations  Greece  and  Greeks.  When  they 
are  exclusively  restricted  to  those  coimiionwealtlis  tliat  took  part 
in  the  Pelopennesian  war,  or  those  that  sent  deputies  to  the  coim- 
cil  of  Ampjiictyons,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and  Constantinople  wiU 
be  without  their  limits ;  and  if  a  wider  range  be  taken,  there 
will  be  danser  of  confouiidins  with  die  descendants  of  die  Hel- 
lenes,  many  nations  of  perfectly  different  origin,  but  whose  reli- 
pon  and  habitual  language  have  embodied  them  with  the  Greeks. 
The  Wallachian  colony  Uiat  occupies  the  passes  of  Pindus  and 
the  frontiers  of  Thessaly  and  Macedonia,  is  distuiguished  from 
its  neighbours  by  the  presenation  of  a  dialect  retaining  much 
more  of  the  Latin  than  any  of  its  other  derivatives.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  acquired  this  idiom  from  the  Roman  colonies 
planted  by  Trajan  u|x>n  the  Dacian  frontier.  A  Sdavonian 
race  is  immediately  distinguishable  in  the  figure,  countenance, 
and  habits  of  the  Albanian  :  his  native  idiom  bears  also  marks  of 
tlie  same  origin.  But  the  common  tongue  of  boUi  these  tribes, 
even  among  tliemselves,  is  Greek  ;  and  few  of  the  Albanian 
colonists  of  PelojMjunesus  retain  even  a  recollection  of  their  ori- 


^  Gibbon,  ch.  61.  "  It  wns  evident,"  fav»  Dam,  "  that  t\u%  division  of  the 
empire  would  in  a  «hort  tiiii«?  ruin  the  p4>«ier  of  the  Latins  in  the  F<a«t. 
Powerful  enough  to  destroy,  they  were  not  snflirirntly  so  to  presene.  Wheo 
we  read,  in  Villeharduuin,  of  the  conquests  whirh  thi«i  and  that  prince  under- 
took with  a  hundred  or  six-score  knijE^iits.  we  ««'ein  to  be  rcadins:  of  the  ezpc- 
dilioni  of  the  lieutenHutit  of  Pizarro  or  Ferdinand  Cortes  ;  and  one  is  morti- 
Ged  to  see  the  di-'^cendaiits  of  the  tircoks  and  the  remains  of  the  Roman  empire 
treated  with  Kuch  contempt.  ..Thi'ife  |K>siie»4iions  were  conceded  to  barons  with 
titlm  hitherto  unknown  in  the  Kiist.  The  earl  of  B\-A*  wa«  duke  of  Nicea  ; 
Villehardouin,  marshal  of  Romania.  The  novelty  of  the  titles  bespoke  the 
great  chau^  which  had  taken  place  in  the  con«titutiuii  of  so<'iety  ;  and  Greece 
must  doubtless  have  been  astonished  at  l>ehrildinn[  an  earl  of  Nazos,  a  prince 
of  Lacedcnioni  a  duke  of  Athens."^ l/i«<atre  dt  ycnite,  lib.  iv.  lec  37- 
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^al  language.*  Mussulmans  in  their  native  mountains,  the 
Albanians  have  generally  assumed  the  Greek  faith  in  their  emi- 
grations to  the  south,  and  are  supposed  to  be  equally  negligent 
of  botli.  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  the  eastern  Morea,  are 
full  of  their  villages ;  and  the  effeminate  Greeks  are  gradually 
yielding  to  a  more  hardy  race,  the  care  of  tlie  flock  and  culture 
of  the  field. 

"  When  the  Russians,  after  their  abortive  expedition  to  the 
Morea,  left  its  inhabitants,  without  protection,  to  the  fury  of 
their  masters  against  whom  they  had  rebelled,  the  Turks,  too 
mdolent  for  the  work  of  slaughter  themselves,  turned  the  Albanian 
bloodhounds  upon  that  devoted  region ;  nor  was  die  task  they 
had  given  them  neglected.  All  the  Morea,  northward  of  the 
impervious  mountains  of  Maina,  remained  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  an  unrestrained  banditti.  Some  of  those  robbers, 
no  doubt,  setded  in  the  country  which  diey  had  pillaged  ;  but 
the  tall,  strong  figures  and  sandy  countenances  of  many  of  the 
peasants  in  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  refer  their  Sclavonian  blood  to 
a  much  earlier  date.  The  despot  of  tlie  Morea  is  said  to  have 
had  Albanians  in  his  service ;  and  Gibbon  mentions  several 
irruptions  of  Sdavoiiians  into  tliat  coiintr}'^  so  early  as  the  eighdi 
century.  At  present,  the  majority  of  die  smaller  villages  is  cer- 
tainly occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Sclavonians ;  and  the  pure 
Greek  blood  is  more  likely  to  be  found  in  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  than  uixin  the  continent,  except  in  some  singular 
cases.  Eastward  of  the  Strymon,  the  Albanians  are  but  thinly 
scattered ;  but  the  Bulgarians,  who  occupy  the  ancient  Thrace, 
are  united,  by  the  Mussulmans,  with  both  Albanians  and  Greeks, 
in  the  common  appellation  of  Giaour  or  infidel,  and  agree  with 
them  in  religion  and  in  the  general  use  of  the  same  tongue."f 

The  claims  of  the  modem  Greeks  to  the  sympathy  and  aid 
of  Christian  Europe,  cannot  depend  on  the  geographical,  or 
rather  historical  question  which  relates  to  the  proper  application 
of  the  name.  Their  right  and  title  to  the  soil,  on  the  ground  of 
inheritance,  would  seem  to  be  not  much  more  valid  than  th-^t  of 
the  Welsh,  the  genuine  Britons,  to  die  sovereignty  of  die  British 
isles.  Whether,  then,  the  Mainotes  are  descended,  as  they 
boast,  from  die  ancient  Spartans,  or  from  Laconian  pirates; 
whether  the  Ilydriotes  are  Hellenists  by  descent,  or  belong,  as 

•  Mr.  Lf>Rke  states,  that  the  descendants  of  the  Albanian  colonintft  who, 
about  two  centuries  ago,  settled  in  BcBotia,  Attica,  and  Arg^ohx,  still  speak  the 
Albanian  ton^rue. — 0»*//inf ,  4^.  p.  9. 

t  Dougl'is  (lion.  F.S.N  )  on  certain  Points  of  Resemblance  between  the  An- 
cient and  Modern  Greeks.    8vo.  pp.  «]0 — 43.     (3d  edn.  1813.) 
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has  been  contended  by  a  modern  traveller,*  to  "  the  worst  and 
lowest  species  of  Albanians ;''  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
various  tribes  of  the  peninsula,  or  how  mixed  soever  they  may 
be  with  Sclavonic  or  \  enetian  intruders,  their  cause  is  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  humanity.  Like  the  Copts  of  Eg)'pt,  they  are 
doubtless  both  a  mixed  and  a  degenerate  race.  Still,  the  inter- 
est attaching  to  them  as  Greeks,  and  which,  in  spite  of  aD  that 
niuy  b^  said  against  them,  must  attach  to  their  name,  linked  as  it 
is  with  every  classical  prepossession  and  with  the  proudest  his- 
torical recollections, — this  interest  belongs  to  die  soil,  not  to  the 
race.  Their  substantial  claims  are  those  of  a  persecuted  and 
oppressed  people ;  the  accidental  interest  of  their  cause  arises 
firom  the  dialect  tliey  speak  and  the  country  they  occupy.  It  is 
felt  as  a  violence  done  to  every  associaUon,  an  incongruity  in  the 
political  state  of  tilings,  a  disgrace  to  human  nature, — ^that  Greece, 
the  cradle  of  western  leannng  and  tlie  birth-place  of  liberty, 
where  die  language  of  Homer  and  Pindar  and  Plato  is  still  the 
vernacular  tongue,  should  be  the  seat  of  Tatar  barbarism  and 
Mussulman  intolerance,  peopled  only  by  t}'rants  and  by  slaves. 

The  distinguisliing,  perhaps  we  might  say  die  redeeming 
characteristic  of  the  modern  Greeks, — that  bond  which  still 
unites  the  mixed  tribes  as  one  people,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
nects them  vvitii  die  country  and  its  ancient  inastere,  is  dieir  lan- 
guage ; — that  brilliant  phenomenon,  alike  wonderful  in  its  pre- 
serviition  and  in  its  origin,  wliich  has  survived  the  political  re\'0- 
lutions  of  diirty  centuries,  and  which,  disdaining  to  blend  wiUi 
the  barbarous  idioms  of  successive  invaders,  has  triumphed  over 
tlie  Latin  itself,  and  still  vindicates  its  claim  to  be  die  only  indi- 
genuous  language  of  Greece.f  Disguised  as  it  is  in  the  Romaic 
by  various  dialects  and  perhaps  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  it  retains, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  all  its  vital  force,  and  is 
almost  daily  resuming  more  and  more  of  its  original  character  as 
embodied  in  the  ancient  literature.  The  little  Greek  spoken 
in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  contrary,  is  nearly  unintelligible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Peninsula,  on  account  of  die  num'uer  of  Turkish 
words  with  which  it  is  intf»rlarded.  J  Thessaly  and  the  northern 
provinces  have  adopted  the  barbarisms  of  Albania,  and  an  Italian 

«  Sir  \V  Gell. 

t"  The  Cirf»k«  have  preserved  their  original  tongue  in  greater  purity  duriog 
an  equal  c\i.?nt  of  years, than  any  natii>n  with  i»hich  we  are  acquainted,  per 
haps  with  the  gingle  exception  of  the  Arabians  ;  and  I  believe,  the  contempo- 
rary of  William  of  Malmtbury  or  of  Froi&vart  vionid  find  more  difficulty  in 
converiins;  with  his  modern  countrymen,  than  any  Athenian  of  the  purer 
ages  with  hi»." — Dovglas,  p.  91. 

4  See  Mod.  Tray.,  Syria  and  Asia  Minor,  toI.  ii.  pp.  134 ;  155,  6 ;  173. 
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may  geoerally  be  substituted  for  a  Greek  word  at  Athens  and  in 
the  Morea.  The  Megareans  speak  a  language  much  less  corrupt 
than  what  is  spoken  in  Attica.  The  harsh  and  guttural  utter- 
ance of  tiie  Mainotes  has  been  remarked  by  more  than  one  trav- 
eller. In  Crete,  where  few  even  of  the  Turks  understand  their 
native  tongue,  the  Romaic  is  universally  employed  in  conversa- 
tion, and  appears  to  have  retained  the  greatest  number  of  ancient 
Greek  words.  Strange  to  say,  the  purest  Greek  is  spoken  by 
the  Fanariots  of  Constantinople,  many  of  whom  employ  the 
ancient  idiom  with  as  much  facility  as  if  it  were  still  in  general 
use  ;*  but  this  is  the  result  of  cultivation.  In  Greece  Pnmer, 
it  seems  to  be  the  very  effluence  of  the  climate  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  scene. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Greek  language  may  be  said  still  to  pre- 
vail, more  or  less,  over  the  whole  of  what  was  ancientiy  consid- 
ered as  included  in  Hellas ;  namely,  from  the  Taenarian  promon- 
tory to  Upper  Macedonia,  together  with  the  islands  and  coasts 
of.  the  Egean  Sea ;  and  these  are  the  countries  that  will  now 
come  more  immediately  under  our  observation.  The  division, 
political  and  military,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Greek 
government,  is  that  of  Eastern  Hellas,  Western  Hellas,  the  Mo- 
rea, the  Islands,  and  Crete.  To  this  we  shaD  adhere,  adverting 
only  occasionaUy  to  the  ancient  and  other  modem  di\isions. 
But  first,  we  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  long  chain  of  mountains  which,  stretching  across  Euro- 

gjan  Turkey  from  east  to  west,  divides  Servia  and  Bulgaria  fix)m 
omelia  and  Albania,  sends  out  two  secondary  ranges,  one  of 
which,  the  ancient  Rhodope,  runs  in  a  south-easterly  direction 
to  the  Sea  of  Marmora ;  the  other,  improperly  termed  the 
Pindus  Chain,  separating  the  ancient  Illyricum  from  Macedonia, 
extends  southward  through  the  whole  of  Greece,  terminating  in 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  while  various  collateral  ranges  on  the 
western  side,  traverse  Albania,  and  extend  to  the  shores  of  the 
Gulf  of  Arta.  This  mountain  barrier,  dividing  the  country 
longitudinally  into  two  unequal  portions,  separates  what  is  now 
termed  Eastern  fi*om  Western  Greece  ;  while,  in  the  parallel  of 
39<>,  its  lateral  branches  extend  quite  across  the  continent,  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Thermopylae  on  the  shores  of  the  Maliac 

*  The  dialect  spoken  by  the  Greeks  at  Joannina^  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  purest  forms  of  the  Romaic. 
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Gulf,  to  the  coast  of  Acamania.  This  is  the  range  known 
under  ttie  name  of  Mount  CEta,  wliich  separates  tlie  plains  of 
Thessaly  from  Boeotia.  A  double  barrier  of  mountains  divides 
the  isthmus  from  Continental  Greece,  while  an  apparent  prolon- 
gation of  die  great  longitudinal  chain  traverses  tlie  wliole  of  the 
peninsula,  terminating  in  the  rocky  coast  of  Maina. 

The  BcBotian  plains  terminate  to  the  nortli-west  in  the  valley 
of  Phoci^  and  Doris,  watered  by  the  Cephissus  and  its  branches, 
which  have  their  origin  in  Mount  CEta.  Tills  vaUey  separates 
the  mountains  that  rise  from  tlie  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  wliich 
anciently  bore  the  names  of  Helicon,  Corax,  Parnassus,  inc., 
bom  the  mountains  of  I^iocris,  the  ancient  Callidroinns  and 
Cnemis,  which  are  a  prolongadon  of  Mount  CEta,  and  the  north- 
em  face  of  which  looks  down  on  the  valley  of  the  Spcrcheius  and 
the  Maliac  Gulf.  These  two  ranges  are  united  in  the  region 
of  the  ancient  Doris  ;  and  from  their  juncdon,  the  central  chain 
of  Pindus  continues  in  a  N.  or  N'.N.E.  direction,  gradually 
inclining  towards  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  cuing  off  collat- 
eral branches  which  intersect  Albania.  For  about  a  hundred 
miles,  this  elevated  range  is  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  eastern 
and- western  coasts. 

In  W/jstem  Greece,  a  series  of  plains  and  valleys  lie  be- 
tween Mount  Pindus  and  the  irregular  range  which  borders  the 
entire  extent  of  the  western  and  southern  coast.  At  some  dis- 
tance from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Arta  (the  ancient 
Ambracia),  which  divides  Epirus  from  Acamania,  rises  a  steep, 
woody  mountain,  now  called  Makrinoro  (or  Makronoros,  the 
Long  Mountain),  wliich  constitutes  a  pass  of  great  strength 
and  importance,  corresponding  to  that  of  Thermopylae  at  the 
eastem  end  of  the  CEtean  range,  and  completing  the  barrier 
between  Eastem  and  Western  Greece.  To  the  north  of  this 
ridge  rises  the  vast  and  apparently  insulated  mass  called  Tzum- 
erka  ;*  and  still  loftier  mountains,  rising  to  the  N.  E.  and  N. 
of  this,  divide  the  valley  of  the  Aracduis  or  river  of  arta,  from 
that  of  the  Aspropotamo  (the  ancient  Achelous).  Tliese  moun- 
tains are  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  Agrafa  :  as 
seen  from  the  elevated  plain  of  loannina,  they  ap|)ear  to  fill 
up,  in  the  distance,  the  interval  between  the  Tzuinerka  and  the 
narrow  and  lofty  ridge  called  Metzoukel,  whicli  separates  the  plain 
of  loannina  from  the  deep  valley  of  die  Araclhus.  Immedi- 
ately beyond  the  river  commences  the  ascent  of  a  loft)-  group, 
the  successive  ridges  of  which  conduct  the  eye  to  summits,  sup- 

*  Supposed  by  Dr.  Holluid  to  be  the  ancient  Tomanu. 
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posed  to  be  not  less  than  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea* 
These  mountains,  which  now  bear  the  name  of  the  Greater 
Metzovo  are,  apparently,  the  very  nucleus  of  tlie  chain  of  Pindits. 
The  town  of  Metzovo  is  situated  near  one  of  tlie  sources  of  the  / 
river  of  Arta,  in  the  bosom  of  tliese  Alpine  regions,  and  forms 
one  of  tlie  most  interesting  geographical  points  in  the  country. 
From  this  part  of  the  chain  of  Findus,  four  considerable  rivers 
take  their  rise,  each  pursuing  its  course  to  the  sea  in  a  different 
direction.  These  are,  the  Aracthus,  wliich  flows  in  a  south-wester- 
ly direction  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta ;  the  Achelous,  which  rises  at  no 
great  distance,  and  takes  a  southerly  course  through  a  mountainous 
district,  entering  the  Ionian  Sea  near  Messolonghi ;  the  Peneus 
(or  Salympria),  which,  rising  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  that  part  ot 
Findus  immediately  above  Metzovo,  decends  into  the  great 
plains  of  Thessaly,  and  pursues  its  course  to  the  Arcliipelago 
through  the  precipitous  defiles  of  Tempe  ;  and  lastly,  the  Viosa 
(Vioussa),  or  Aous,  which  has  its  origin  in  the  mountains  to  the 
north  of  Metzovo,  and  flowmg  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  Tepeleni, 
enters  the  Adriatic  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Apollonia. 

One  of  the  principal  routes  over  Pindus,  in  proceeding  fi'om 
the  western  coast,  lies  dirough  tlie  canton  of  Zagora,  in  which 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  river  of  Arta  has  its  source,  forming 
its  junction  wiili  the  Metzovo  branch  in  the  deep  hollow  between 
Metzoukel  and  Pindus.  The  Zagora  mountains  are  distinguish- 
ed from  most  otlier  parts  of  the  Pindus  chain  by  their  summits 
spreading  out  into  wide  and  open  plains,  instead  of  forming 
narrow  ridges.  Beyond  Aletzovo,  in  the  same  direction,  is 
tlie  ridge  of  Mavronoros,  or  tlie  Black  Mountain  ;  and  still 
further  northward  are  tlie  mountains  of  Tzebel  and  Samarina, 
wliich  are  believed  to  be  among  tlie  most  elevated  points  in  Alba- 
nia. The  chain  continues  to  run  northwards,  dividing  lUyricum 
from  Macedonia,  till  it  unites  with  the  mountains  that  enclose 
the  basin  of  tlie  Danube. 

The  upper  ridge  of  Pindus,  near  Metzovo,  appears  to  be 
composed  entirely  of  serpentine.  The  exposed  surface  of  the 
rock  is  every  where  covered  with  a  yellowish  green  steaUte,  gen- 
erally disposed  in  a  sort  of  scales  upon  the  serpentine,  wliich  is 
probably  superposed  upon  primitive  slate.  The  ridge  intervening 
betM'een  the  plains  of  loannina  and  the  valley  of  the  Aracthus, 
exhibits  a  series  of  layers  of  calcareous  slate,  apparently  of  re- 
cent formation,  interrupted  at  inteiTals  by  rocks  of  limestone, 
which  come  down  in  abrupt  cliffs  to  the  channel  of  the  stream. 
This  limestone  probably  forms  tlie  basis  of  all  the  country  west- 
ward of  the  river  of  Arta,  and  is  tlie  material  ajso  of  the  lower 
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p«rts  of  the  Pindus  chain  on  the  eastern  side.  The  bed  of  the 
river,  however,  and  the  channels  of  the  streams  which  join 
it  from  tlie  east,  contain  fragiments  of  syenite,  porph)T}%  and  ser- 
pentine, and  sometimes  uiica-slate,  jasper,  and  conglomerate 
rock,  indicating  that  the  more  central  parts  of  Pindus  are  com- 
posed in  part  of  primitive  formations.  In  the  valley  of  the 
oaJympria,  there  is  a  most  remarkable  groiipe  of  uisulated  rocks, 
composed  entirely  of  a  conglomerate,  consisting  of  granite, 
gneiss,  mica  slate,  chlorite  slate,  syenite,  greinstone,  and  quartz 
pebbles.  The  origin  of  this  formation,  which  is  of  a  very  lim- 
ited extent,  presents  an  interesting  problem  to  the  geologist. 
Limestone,  however,  is  the  prevailing  rock,  for  the  most  part 
cavernous,  and  with  abrupt  and  precipitous  faces.  The  whole 
chain  of  CEta,  in  particular,  appears  to  belong  to  the  great  cal- 
careous formation  of  Greece.  Tiie  general  appearance  of  the 
limestone  strikingly  corresponds  to  that  in  the  north  of  Ireland ; 
its  colour,  in  general,  is  nearly  milk-white  ;  it  contains  a  great 
quantity  of  flint,  either  in  layers  or  in  nod«des ;  and  large  de- 
posites  of  gypsum  have  taken  place  upon  it,  particularly  near  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  seas.  The  Scironian  rocks 
on  the  southern  coast  of  the  Isthmus,  consist  of  breccia,  lying,  as 
in  Attica  and  over  all  the  northern  part  of  the  Morea,  on  a 
stratum  of  limestone.  In  Thessaly,  tlie  limestone  gives  way  to 
the  serpc^ntine  breccia  called  verde  antico ;  and  that  curious 
aggregate  of  dsu-k  diallage  and  white  feld-spar,  called  by  Italian 
lapidaries  bianco  e  nero  antico,  is  found  in  Macedonia.  Other 
varieties  of  porphyry  occur  also  in  Thrace,  particularly  one  of 
hornblende,  resembling  lava,  in  the  great  plain  of  Chouagilarkir, 
near  the  foot  of  the  Karowlan  mountains,  a  branch  of  the  an- 
cient Rhodope.  But  in  Hellas  Proper,  widi  the  exception 
above  mentioned,  to  which  may  be  added  the  breccia  formation 
around  Mycenae,  and  the  substratum  of  tlie  rock  of  the  Acropo- 
lis at  Athens,  the  mountains  so  uniformly  consist  of  limestone, 
that  scarcely  any  other  substance  can  be  met  witli.* 

The  most  fertile  districts  of  Greece  are  Macedonia,  Tlies- 
saly,  and  the  eastern  parts  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia.f  The 
agricultural  produce  of  Attica,  owing  to  the  lightness  of  the  soil, 

*  These  ^ological  obsenratioiis  are  taken  chie6y  from  Dr.  Holland's  Trav- 
els in  the  Ionian  Isles,  hc.y  and  Dr.  Clark's  Travels,  part.  ii. 

t  "  Marathon,  forgotten  in  every  other  respect,  is  now  only  regarded,  as 
it  was  before  its  glory ^  for  being  the  granary  of  the  barren  .Attica  .  .  .  Pindus 
and  (Eta,  with  their  rarinus  branches,  are  impracticable  to  the  Albanian  hus- 
bandman ;  though  in  the  little  winding  valleys  (the  Mr»;^i)  that  intersect 
tbem,  we  may  be  secure  of  always  finding  a  village  with  its  surrounding  fields 
of  roaise  or  cotton.*'-— Dodqlas,  p.  51. 
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is  confined  to  barley  and  olives.  The  Morea  is  said  to  be 
susceptible  of  eveiy  species  of  cultivation.*  The  mountabous 
region  of  Epirus  is  the  most  barren.  Thessaly  yields  wool  and 
8i£  ;  and  the  soil  of  Macedonia  is  particular^  favourable  to 
tobacco :  that  of  Yenige,  on^account  of  its  balsamic  odour,  is 
preferred  even  to  that  of  Latakia  in  Syria.  Cotton  also  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  But  the  principal  wealth  of  Macedonia 
ancienthr  consisted  of  its  mines.  The  most  celebrated  were 
those  of  the  mountain  Pangaeus,  trom  which  Philip  annually  de- 
rived a  thousand  tal^its  of  gold ;  and  by  means  of  the  treasure 
thence  extracted,  he  became  the  master  of  Greece.  In  the 
plain  of  Arta,  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Epirus,  maize, 
wheat,  rice,  and  tobacco  are  cultivated ;  the  vineyards  are  nu- 
merous, and  the  oranjge-tree  and  fig-tree  are  made  objects  of. 
peculiar  attention.  The  oak,  the  plane,  and  the  chestnut,  are 
thechief  ornaments  of  the  valleys;  and  the  vast  precipices  of 
the  Pindus  chain  are  clothed  with  forests  of  pines.  The  forests 
of  the  Morea  are  in  some  districts  very  extensive,  especially  in 
Elis  and  on  the  western  coasts,  which  have  long  furnished  oak 

*  '<  Th«  com  of  the  Morea  hat  lonff  heen  highly  prised  hi  the  adjoining 
islands,  and  its  cultare  is  proportionulj  extensive.  Its  barlej,  however,  is 
not  so  much  esteemed,  and  its  Indian  com  has  nerer  been  exported.  The 
Peninsula  is  by  no  means  a  coontry  for  wine,  the  jrreater  portion  of  its  con- 
somption  being  imported  from  the  Archipelago.  Two  species,  however,  are 
admired  by  the  Greeks ;  the  wine  of  Mutra,  and  that  of  St.  George  in  Corinth. 
Both  are  only  of  a  light  body,  and  acquire  a  disagreeable  flavoui  from  the 
turpentine  with  which  they  are  purified.  The  grapes  are  neither  large  nor  of 
fine  fiarour  ;  the  best  are  produced  at  Gastouni.  One  species,  however,  the 
rmdn  de  CarinUu  TZante  currant),  has  been  extensively  cultivated  of  late 
along  the  shores  of  the  rulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Salamis,  where  it  has  taken  the 
place  of  tobacco  plantations.  Other  fruity  are  likewise  produced  in  abund- 
ance ;— lemons,  not  large  nor  peculiarly  fine ;  oranges, — the  best  are  found 
at  Calamata ;  peaches,  pomgranates,  apricots,  almonds  aud  a  variety  of  shell 
frnit.  The  figs,  especially  those  of  Maina,  are  remarkable  for  their  sweet- 
ness. The  markets  of  Napoli  di  Romania  are  plentifully  supplied  with  cucum- 
bers, love-apples,  spinnach,  asparagus,  and  other  vegetables.  Olives  abound 
in  every  district,  but  especially  in  Maina  and  Argolis.  Manna  and  Indigo 
were  formerly  cultirated,  but  are  now  neglected,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of 
galls,  which  used  to  be  found  in  every  forest.  Cotton  was  never  grown  in 
Urge  quantities,  but  its  quality  was  remarkably  white  and  delicate.  The 
culture  of  flax  was  but  little  known.  The  immense  flocks  of  Argolis,  Met- 
tenia,  and  the  valleys  of  Arcadia,  furnish  a  proportionate  quantity  of  wool, 
the  exportation  of  wliich  to  the  Ionian  Islands,  together  with  the  sheep  them- 
selves, and  a  little  wine,  constitutes  the  only  remnant  of  the  once  extensive 
trade  of  Pyrgos."  Large  quantities  of  wax  are  still  exported  from  P^apoli  to 
Syra.  The  barren  and  mountainous  districts  abound  with  beds  of  thyme,  fen- 
nel, and  mint ;  but  the  honey  of  the  Morea  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of 
Attica,  and  must  be  used  with  caution  on  account  of  its  medicinal  properties. 
Extasoii's  Jottmaiin  **  Picture  of  Greece  in  1825,'*  pp.  314—18. 
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mimI  piiif^  fur  tlifl  ronstniction  of  tlie   Hydriot  vessels,  and  large 
«|tiniihlirH  of  VHlloniH  for  cx|K)rtation  to  Zante  and  Malta.* 

Ttin  y.<M»loi;y  of  C freest;,  so  far  as  known,  does  not  appear 
Id  liiniirili  iiifiny  distind  s|>e(!i(^.  The  lynx,  tiie  wild  cat,  the 
Hiltl  iNNtr,  iho  wild  ^out,  the  stag,  the  roe-buck,  tlie  badger,  and 
ihn  Ni|iiirn*l,  inlmhit  the  stroiier  ro(*ks  of  Parnassus,  and  tlie 
Ihirk  pintH'orrMts  HlN)ve  C-ulliaia.  The  bear  is  also  sometimes 
liHiiid   hrrr.     'I*iie  rugged  mountains  about  Marathon  are  fre- 

*  AiimiiK  till*  riimriii  (mm  l>r.  Sibtliorpe's  papCTti  given  in  Mr.  Walpole't 
MniiiiliM,  will  lir  found  II  ^Mliinlilo  lint  of  (jrrrian  planU,  with  an  account  of 
llinii  iMrditiiinl  Htiii  rr. moiiiir  iu«'<.  Of  seventy  articles,  the  principal  are  the 
fulliiWiiiK  i*i  nut  mar  a  una  (vivKOf) ;  pintupinta  (vfrvf)  of  the  ancients  ;  now 
milt'il.  Itoiii  till*  fruit,  {kt'ukoitaritt)  ;  mnm  picea.  (^uertut  ^f^ilons  ;  q.  ilex ; 
y  ruiri/rru  ;  (tfrrrriM  ")  Arbuhtg  un'^au  (Koiiaptti)^  the  fruit  of  which  is  esteem- 
fill  a  iIi'Im  Nf'v  ;  n  spirit  is  als«i  <liau-ii  from  it,  and  a  vinegar  of  a  bright  gold 
roliHii  ,  th**  llut«*s  ffXnwpia)  oi'  iIh*  (ireek  shepherds  are  made  of  the  wood  ; 
MrAN/iij  Mii«/r/rr/inf, till- unit  of  which  is  not  eaten.  Wius  eolinuSf  yielding  a 
b«>itutiiul  vi'llow  dyi'  ;  ihr  powdvn-d  fruit,  culled  tumach  by  the  Turks,  is 
•priiikli'tl  ii|toii  meat  as  lU'iuoiiine.  Ijiurui  no6i/u  (Aifvn),  the  most  aromatic 
III  thi'  (iii'ei'k  BhiulHi  ;  tli«*  oil  expresstil  from  the  berries  is  used  to  anoint  the 
liaii.  .VrriK/fi  uhanUrr  (the  mu  i''iit  f»o^o^a^yiy)  ;  the  flowers  are  used  to  adorn 
lh<' ( liMif  lifa  oil  ifrtBl-'tiiy^.  I'ittx  a}innM  roj/iu,  the  constant  companion  of 
fhii  iilriiiitliT  ;  till'  li-MVf'ii  vifM  ri  yellow  dye,  and  baskets  and  betr-hives  are 
inntli*  Oi  tlif  iwii;4.  .S'/i/i>  HtUtfflonica  Putaehia  /eitiuctu, — yielding  the  intki- 
Ih'h  I  /'  ttrthinlh'u  ;  the  fruit  i.4  eaten,  and  an  oil  is  expressed  from  it.  Ju- 
ki/"/hi  uiifntlma  (ff/i^po{).  CerttM  riliqiuutnttn.  Daphne  dioieOf  yielding  a 
yellow  dye.  Mif 'I us  ruminunis  ;  thf  fruit  /lo^fM  is  eaten  in  Greece,  both  the 
whili'  Iruit  mill  thi*  biuvk  ;  the  plant  is  used  in  garlands  and  to  ornnnient  the 
f  hui'clH'*  ;  III  /'iitt<',  u  xyrnp  th  made  from  the  fruit,  and  a  purple  colour  is  also 
oitttiioi'd  fioiu  the  plant.  Ficui  rarica.  Hedera  helix.  Juneu*  acutvs.  Cistiu 
tnlirun;  the  laiiihiiuiiu  is  not  collected,  jhum  maeu latum  ;  the  root  is  used 
In  the  MnrcH,  in  times  of  gteat  scarcity,  instead  of  bread.  Ceratonia  tiliqiia  ; 
the  fruit  i«  an  article  of  coininercc.  Khammu  GrtrcuM  ;  the  berries  yield  a 
yrlhiH  il^e.  Popului  nif^ra  {XtvKii).  Sanibucia  ni grA  ;  it  forms  the  hedge  to 
the  vineyunU  niHiiit  l^ivadia.  Salwla  fruiicota  :  the  alkali  obtained  from  it  is 
used  in  the  ninniifacture  of  soap  and  of  glass,  .imiff^alus  communis  sjflrestris. 
/<tit(eUn  Hamate tna.  flchium  Italicum.  Carlhamus  cwymbotut.  ErifLeran  gra- 
vroltnst — gives  n  green  dye.  Saiurtia  enpitaiu  (Ov/toj),  the  plant  to  the  flowers 
iif  w  hieli  liie  1 1\  inettian  honey  ov»  es  its  celebrity.  Erica  muUifloray — flowers  in 
winter,  and  during  that  season  furnishes  the  principal  food  of  the  bee  ;  but  the 
hoiiev  made  from  it  sells  nt  half  the  prii'^  of  that  made  dining  the  summer  from 
the  wild  thyme.  Salria  arhnrea.  nubia  peregrina  :  the  root  gives  a  red  dye. 
iiffaseffAintis  alhus  yUpii)  ;  the  leaves  are  used  a<  an  opiate  in  the  tooth-ach, 
externally  applied,  or  the  fumes  of  the  bunit  seed  are  inhaled  for  the  same 
uuipose.  lAtlium  temuientum  (ilipa),  supposed  to  be  the  tiaanion  of  the  New 
Testament  (Mstt.  xiii.)  the  ciiran  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  roseh  of  the  He- 
brews :  the  scihU  ot^en  become  mixed  with  the  corn^  and  when  eaten  produce 
violent  gitldinens.  Smilax  asjtera :  the  flowers  are  extremely  fragrant,  and 
Are  put  into  wine  to  cive  it  a  grateful  flavour  ;  the  root  is  used  as  a  depurator 
of  the  UIoimI.  ,isphwielus  ramotus.  ^imaiyllis  lotca,  used  as  a  coronary  or 
ornainental  plant ;  and  the  Turks  plant  it  on  the  grave»  of  their  friends.  The 
iuhIIow,  the  a<phoilel,  and  the  myrtle,  were  anciently  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. Malva  sj/hrsiris^  u«t*d  as  a  pot-herb.  Scaljfmus  maculatus,  eaten  as  a 
salad.  Scilta  *]fficina!is :  the  root  is  made  into  an  electuary,  jisparagu*  aphjfl- 
Im  i  this  is  boikd  aiMi  eaten  during  Lent 
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qiienteci  by  wolves,  foxes,  and  jackals  ;  weasels  are  sometimes 
taken  in  the  villages  and  oiit-houses ;  hares*  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  particularised.  The  mole  burrows  in  the  rich 
ground  of  Livadia  (Boeotia),  and  tlie  hedge-hog  is  found  in  the 
environs  of  Athens.  The  otter  inhabits  the  rivers  and  marshes 
of  Bceotia,  and  the  phoca  and  the  porpoise  are  seen  in  the  Cor- 
inthian Gulf  and  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  The  small  species  of 
bat  flutters  about  die  ruins  of  Atliens,  and  a  larger  species  in- 
habits the  caverns  of  the  island  of  Didascalo. 

The  large  vulture  {6gveo\  frequents  tlie  cliffi  of  Delphi,  and  the 
woods  and  precipices  of  Parnassus.  There  are  several  species 
of  the  falcon  tribe.  Dr  Sibthorp  particularises  what  he  supposed 
to  be  die  falco  chrysaetos  (called  by  tlie  guide  detos),  the  fdco 
ieraxj  and  \he  falco  kirkenasi.  The  latter,  "  half  domestic,  ar- 
rives early  in  the  spring  with  the  storks  in  immense  numbers, 
joint  inhabitant  with  tliem  of  the  houses  and  temples  of  the 
Athenians,  and  retires  with  these  birds  at  the  end  of  August." 
He  noticed  also  a  large  grey  liawk  of  the  buzzard  kind  on  the 
plain  of  Marathon  ;  anotlier  species,  brown,  with  a  white  band 
on  the  wings,  near  Livadia  ;  and  a  small  dark  hawk  near  Cape 
Sunium.  The  litde  owl  {strix  passerina)  is  tlie  most  common 
species  of  Minerva's  bird  in  Greece  ;  it  abounds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Athens.  The  homed  owl  is  sometimes,  but  rarely 
seen.  The  ash-coloured,  'the  red-headed,  and  the  small  grey 
butcher-bird,  frequent  the  olive-grounds.  Of  die  crow  tribe, 
tlie  raven,  the  hooded  crow,  the  jackdaw,  tlie  magpie,  die  jay, 
the  alcedo  ispida^  and  the  Cornish  chough,  are  found  here. 
The  latter  generally  confines  itself  to  the  mountainous  paits,  in- 
habiting die  broken  clifl&  and  caverns  of  Parnassus,  but  some- 
times decends  into  die  plains.  The  hooded  crow  (called  by 
the  peasants  xopcoi//),  which  ret*u*es  from  England  during  die 
summer,  is  a  constant  inhabitant  of  Attica.  Tlie  roller  frequents 
the  gardens  and  olive-grounds.  Tlie  cuckoo  is  heard  early  in 
the  spring.  The  merops^  attracted  by  the  bees  of  Hymettus, 
appears  at  the  latter  end  of  summer.  The  hoopoe  is  also 
here  a  bird  of  passage.  The  sitta  was  seen  on  the  rocks  near 
Delphi.  Wild  pigeons  abound  in  the  rocks  ;  and  the  turde 
and  wood-pigeon  are  found  in  die  woods  and  thickets.  The 
red-legged  partridge  abounds  every  where.  Among  the  larks, 
the  crested  lark  is  the  most  frequent ;  but  there  are  some  of  the 
other  species.  "  Blackbirds  fi*eqnent  the  olive  grounds  of 
Pendeli ;  the  solitary  sparrow  inhabits  the  cliffs  of  Delphi  ;  and 

*  Taoofhan^  hare,  ii  the  nick  namc^  g^ivcn  by  the  Tiirk<!  to  the  Greek  island- 
rru. 
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the  soDg-lhnish  is  heard  in  the  pine  woods  of  Parnassus.     Above 
these,  where  the  heights  are  covered  with  snow,  is  seen   the 
emberiza  ntWif,  inhabitant  alike  of  the  frozen  Spitzbergen  and 
of  the  Grecian  Alps.     The  bunting,  the  yellow-hammer,  and  a 
species  of  emberiza  nearly  related  to  it,  haunt  the  low  bushes  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  corn-fields."     Tlie  goldfinch  and  the  lin- 
net rank  also  among  the   Attic  choristers  ;  and  the  fringiUa 
flaveola  is  not  unfrequent  about  Athens.     Of  the  slender-billed 
birds,  the  wheatear  is  the  most  general    species  throughout 
Greece,  inhabiting  alike  the  highest  mountains  and  the  lowest 
plains.     The  white  water-wagtail  haunts  the  banks  of  rivulets, 
and  the  red-start  is  found  on  the  eastern  coast.     The  king- 
fisher is  also  seen  here.     Various  species  of  the  duck  tribe  visit 
the  salt  lakes  and  the  shores  of  Attica  during  the  winter^  retiring 
in  summer  to  more  unfrequented  fresh-water  lakes  and  deep 
morasses.     Woodcocks,    snipes,  and  bustards,  in  considerable 
numbers,  visit  the    neighbourhood  of   Athens  during  winter. 
The  curlew  and  the  red-shank,  the  purple  and  the  grey  her- 
on, the  long-legged,  the  grey,  and  the  sand  plover,  also  frequent 
the  marslies  of  JBoeotiS  and  the  eastern  coast     The  privileged 
stork  generaDy  arrives  at  Athens  some  time  in  March,  and  leaves 
it  when  the  young  are  able  to  support  a  long  flight,  about  the 
middle  of  August.     The  quail  is  another  annual  visiter.     All 
the   European   species  of  the  swallow  tribe  are  found   here, 
except    the  praiincola ;   also,  various    species  of    motaciUa^ 
confounded  under  the  general  name  of  beccafica.     The  sand- 
martin  burrows  in  the  clifis  of  Delphi,  and  the  goat-sucker  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  and  the  stigma  attached  to  it.     The 
storm-finch,  the  sea-gull,  and  the  sea-swallow  are  seen  on  the 
coast  of  the  Egean  Sea.* 

"  One  of  the  most  agreeably  diversified  countries  of  the 
dobe,"  says  M.  Beaujour,  who  was  long  resident  in  it,  ''  is 
Greece  :  it  is  the  epitome  of  all  climates.  The  plants  which 
grow  within  the  tropics,  flourish  in  its  plains  and  on  its  hills,  and 
diose  of  the  most  northern  regions  thrive  on  the  mountains. 
Olympus,  Pindus,  Parnassus,  the  craggy  mountains  of  Arcadia, 
preserve  on  their  sides  and  summits  a  perpetual  coolness,  while 
the  vallejTS  lybe  at  their  feet  enjoy  a  perennial  sprbg.  The 
lands  unsusceptible  of  culture  are  still  not  destitute  of  vegetation, 
but  produce  spontaneously  th3rme,  maijoram,  and  all  the  aromatic 
plants.  Such  a  country  would  seem  to  be  singularly  adapted  to 
yield  rich  pasture  :  accordingly,  there  are  numerous  nerds.     For 

*  From  the  papen  of  the  Ute  Dr.    Sibtborpe.    Walpole*t  MemoirB,  pp. 
73—7  ;  tee  elio  pp.  866— S78. 
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six  months  of  the  year,  indeed,  it  supports  aU  those  of  the  neighr 
bouring  regions.  When  the  seventy  of  the  winter  drives  the 
Albanian  shepherds  from  their  native  mountains,  they  descend  to 
seek,  in  the  fine  climate  of  Greece,  pastures  more  substantial 
and  luxuriant.  They  enjoy  the  right  of  common  in  all  the  lands 
which  are  not  under  cultivation ;  and  notwithstanding  the  tyranny 
of  the  Beys,  who  levy  contributions  upon  them  without  mercy, 
their  winterings  in  general  cost  them  but  little."* 

Nothing,  it  is  said,  can  surpass  the  delicious  'temperature  of 
the  islands  in  autunm,  and  of  tlie  winter  at  Athens,  \^ere  the 
thermometer  rarely  descends  below  the  freezing  point.  The 
longevity  of  the  natives  bears  testimony  to  the  ^ubrity  of  the 
air  of  Attica,  which  was  always  esteemed  for  its  purity,  and  is 
still  the  best  in  Greece.  Its  extreme  drjmess  has  greatty  con- 
tributed to  the  admirable  preservation  of  the  Athenian  edifices. 
The  com  in  Attica  is  ripe  about  twenty-five  days  sooner  than  in 
the  Morea  and  in  Crete,  owing,  it  is  supposed,  in  part,  to  the 
abundance  of  nitre  with  which  the  soil  is  impregnated.  The 
olives  and  the  honey  are  still  the  best  in  the  world.f  Many 
parts  of  Greece,  however,  are  far  from  being  salubrious ;  and 
it  is  probable,  that  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  this  respect, 
owing  to  the  desolation  spread  by  war,  pestilence,  and  oppression. 
The  air  of  Corinth  is  so  bad,  that  the  inhabitants  abandon  the 
place  during  the  summer  months,  through  fear  of  the  malaria, 
which  is  the  scourge  of  the  maritime  plains.t 

Lord  Byron  pronounces  the  air  of  the  Morea  to  be  heavy 
and  unwholesome ;  but,  on  passing  the  isthmus  in  the  direction 
of  Megara,  a  striking  change  is  immediately  perceptible.  The 
transition  is  equally  great  aiter  passing  the  ridges  of  Citheron. 

*  Beaujour.  Tableau  du  Comnuree  de  la  GrUe^  vol.  i.  p.  136.  The  number 
of  sheep  in  Attica  was  computed,  in  1786,  at  60,000;  the  goats  at  100,000; 
and  10,000  goats  and  5000  sheep  were  killed  annually.  "  Ihuring  the  winter 
months,"  says  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  "  a  nomade  tribe  drive  their  Bocks  from  the 
mountains  of  Thessaly  into  the  plains  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  and  give  some 
pecuniary  consideration  to  tlie  pacha  of  Negropont  and  the  vaivode  of  Athens. 
These  people  are  much  famed  for  their  woollen  manufactures,  particularly  the 
coats  or  cloaks  worn  by  the  Greek  sailors." — Walpolb's  Memoirs,  p.  141. 

t  Dodwell,  vol.  ii  p.  7.  Mr.  Hobhouse,  who  was  at  Athens  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  speaks  in  more  qualified  language  of  the  climate.  "  The  weather  was 
never  so  inclement  as  to  prevent  an  excursion  on  horseback.  To  the  northern 
constitution  of  an  Englishman,  the  Athenian  winters  are  not  commonly  lo 
rigorous  as,  from  ancient  accounts,  you  raiEht  be  led  to  expect.  After  having 
found  it  agreeable  to  bathe,  a  little  before  Christmas,  at  Thebes,  where  a  poet 
of  the  country  (Hesiod)  describes  the  cold  to  be  so  excessive  as  to  freese  up 
the  spirits  of  all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate,  and  to  inBict  upon  man  him- 
self the  miseries  of  a  premature  decay,  it  will  not  be  supposed  that  the  hiclem- 
ency  of  Attica  was  by  us  severely  Mt^^yhurneff,  ift.  letter  84. 

X  Clarke's  Travels,  P.  u.  §  2,  ch.  9. 
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Tlie  climate  of  Attica,  he  describes  as  a  perpetual  spring ;  rain 
is  extremely  rare,  and  even  a  cloudy  day  is  seldom  seen.  Nei* 
ther  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  nor  in  any  odier  part  of  tiie  East, 
except  Ionia,  in  his  Lordship's  opinion,  is  the  climate  equal  to 
that  of  Athens ;  but  "  I  fear,"  he  adds,  "  Hesiod  will  still  be 
found  correct  in  his  descHption  of  a  Boeotian  winter."*  "  The 
unwholesome  marshes  of  Boeotia,"  remarks  Mr.  Douglas,  "  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  whom  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians  still  de- 
spises as  inferior  beings."  Speaking  generally  of  tlic  country, 
he  says  :  "  The  mixture  of  the  romantic  with  the  rich,  wliich 
stiD  diversifies  its  aspect,  and  die  singularly  picturesque  fonn  of 
all  its  mountains,  do  not  allow  us  to  wonder  that  even  Virgil 
should  generally  desert  his  native  Italy  for  the  landscape  of 
Greece.  Whoever  has  viewed  it  in  tlie  tints  of  a  Mediterranean 
spring,  will  agree  in  attributing  much  of  tlie  Grecian  genius  to 
tnc  influence  of  scenery  and  climate."f 


POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  POPULATION. 

The  limits  of  Greece  are  too  indeterminate  to  admit  of  any 
very  correct  esUmate  of  its  territorial  extent.  Including  tlie 
southern  parts  of  Albania  and  Macedonia,  as  high  as  lat.  42^,  it 
is  about  400  miles  in  length  by  a  mean  breadth  of  1 60 ;  but  tlie 
whole  of  Greece  Proper  does  not  extend  in  length  above  225 
niiles.  Malte  Brun  gives,  as  the  result  of  a  comparative  exami- 
nation of  modern  accounts  and  maps,  the  following  table  : 

Square  Bliks. 

Eastern  and  Western  Hellas,  including  Epirus,  Thes- 

saly,  and  Livadia     14,915 

Morea 7,227 

Eubcea  (Negropont)  and  the  other  Isles 3,S0O 

Crete     4,613 


Macedonia 21,142 

Albania  Proper 16,645 


30,561 


37.787 
68,348 


*  Notes  to  Childe  Harold,  canto  ii. 

t  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Greeks,  p.  52. 
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Greece,  including  the  peninsula  and  the  island^,  forms,  accord- 
ing to  this  computation,  not  quite  a  seventh  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
or,  together  with  Macedonia  and  Illyricum,  rather  less  than  a 
third.* 

I'he  population  of  Greece  has  been  very  variously  estimated, 
and  the  dreadful  effects  of  the  revolutionary  struggle  render  it 
nearly  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  the  present 
numerical  amount.  While  some  writers  estimate  the  whole 
population  of  European  Turkey  at  twenty-two  millions,  others 
reduce  it  to  eight  millions.  By  some,  the  Greeks  have  been 
sup|)osed  to  amount  to  between  two  and  three  millions,  but  the 
Greek  population  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Crimea  has  probably 
been  included.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas  thinks  that,  adopting 
Hume's  estimate  of  1 ,290,000  as  the  total  of  ancient  Greece, 
exclusive  of  Laconia,f  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
all  probability  greatly  surpass  their  ancestors  in  number ;  but 
"  this  computation,"  he  adds,  "  will  include  all  the  natives  of  that 
country,  whether  Mussulmans  or  Christians,  of  whom  the  pure 
Greek  race  assuredly  does  not  compose  above  a  thirds  tliough 

*  "  The  extreme  diminutiveoess  of  Greece,"  remarks  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  may 
make  some  readers  suspect,  that  they  and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  fixed  their 
admiration  upon  a  series  of  petty  and  insignificant  actions,  scarcely  worthy 
of  a  detail,  or  of  finding  a  place  among  the  histories  of  empires  ;  but  others 
will  feel  only  an  increase  of  esteem  and  respect  for  a  people  whose  transcend- 
ent genius  and  virtue  could  give  an  interest  and  importance  to  events  trans- 
acted upon  so  inconsiderable  a  spot  of  earth.  Greece  Proper  scarcely  con- 
tained more  space  than  the  kingdom  of  Naples  formerly  occupied  on  the 
continent  of  Italy;  and  Qicily  is  considered  as  large  as  Peloponnesus ....  A 
man  might  very  easily,  at  a  moderate  pace,  ride  from  Livadia  to  Thebes  and 
bark  again  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  particularly  as  he  would  not  have  a 
single  object  to  detain  him  by  the  way  ;  and  the  tour  of  all  Bceotia  might  cer- 
tainly be  made  in  two  days  without  baggage.'* — Journey,  through  Jilbaniay  pp. 
483,  276.  The  diminutiveness  of  Palestine  has  awakened  similar  feelings ;  but 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Judea  was  far  more  populous  than  Greece. 

t "  Hume  has  shewn,  by  very  powerful  arguments,  the  little  faith  that  is  to 
be  attached  to  the  extravagant  accounts  of  the  Greek  population,  to  be  found 
in  Athenaeus  and  other  ancient  authors.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that  ancient 
Greece  was  never  a  very  populous  tract.  The  vast  ranges  of  barren  mountains 
that  intersect  the  whole  country,  together  with  the  immense  woods  and  marshes, 
still  more  considerable  formerly  than  at  present,  must  ever  have  been  great 
obstacles  to  populousness  ;  and  we  may  perceive,  in  the  importance  attached 
throughout  ancient  Greece  to  the  character  of  a  citixen,  (insomuch  that  the 
capital  was  often  contemplated  as  the  whole  state,)  a  further  proof  that  the 
population  of  the  villages  was  comparatively  insignificant.  In  Attica,  where 
the  number  of  ^/loi  is  known,  and  where  the  people  were  noted  for  their  attach- 
ment to  a  country  life,  there  are  now  as  many  villages  as  in  the  time  of  its 
liberty.  And  as  the  people  have  no  longer  the  same  objects  in  flocking  to  the 
capital,  the  diminution  of  inhabitants  in  the  cities  cannot  be  taken  as  a  criterion 
of  a  general  decrease. . . .  The  plains  of  Messenia  and  Thessaly  might  be  quoted 
as  instances  of  population  hardly  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  In  one 
view  over  the  Lansttn  campuM  opinutj  I  ha?e  counted  eight  and  thirty  villages.'* 
I>ouoLAS  on  the  Modem  GreekSf  p.  44. 


4i  mfMJ^  iftoMKA.. 

^  0IMAME  Om:  (gild  Kf^iuittCMMi  </  Crew>e  «  l^S^^OOO ;  fais  lie 


»»;^iiM»    400,000 

JV*Mly  300,000 

/T^iilM,  I'tMii  i»i  Hiul  ll<«t<iim    200^000 

Au»M 90,000 

Mm**^«  300,000 

1,390,000 

IImI  M  U  tnil  4  llMit)  MUiiMiliutilit,  ilml  ihn  {Kipulalion  of  the  islands 
mIihmM  Im'  viIimIIv  iiMirliNikml  in  iliiu  roiii|niutian.f  Col.  Leake 
iIiImIi*',  ilmli  IM  iImi  litiii'i  yoMra  of  tlm  mj^n  of  Ali  Pasha,  the 

||t)MlM«iMiMM«i|  llMiUiiiil  which  ihn  ihiuik  InjijEuage  18  in  common 
iHi'i  ^^tt*"  Mill  iiiMrh  ulmvrt  h  iiiilliiifi.  Mr.  Waddington,  one  of 
Mill  IM»M  initiiil  uMlhiintlitH,  iirol'ifiMiiN  huimelf  to  be  strongly  of 
MiilMlMii,  iIkiI  iImi  vtMii  MiiiiiUr  of  **  ai:tual  insurgents^  is  some- 
ulifil  MMili')  i*Mii  MilltiiNi,  inrluitinf(  the  potitilation  of  the  islands, 
ulili  h  Ih*  iiaUiiimIum  nI  'JA0,<MN)  moiiIn.  lo  Eastern  and  Western 
i|i'lliiNi  lit<  «i««)i!kH«  I^Ui^HM),}  mid  to  tlie  Moroa,  half  a  million. 

Ill  •tHMf  |(«**«  1*1  tl>«  MuriiMi  (M»M*iil«  and  Kilt  io  partknUrp  it  well  at  in 

§iill  llifi  Uitfv  illUii^i  111*  Turkt  tiiitnuitiliervd  ihr  Chrittlant.  In  Attkn  and 
AhihMm,  IIih  tMiililUiit  w«i«  iu|»tN»Mt  Io  Im  iim  In  eleven.  In  Tbetialj  and 
III  Hi,  IliM  |4if|iHNtlitiftMi-ii  wat  v»ry  ■llfhtly  lu  fkvor  of  the  Moeknit.  The 
MiliU  HDM*  muhwimII/  h«*ii  IV«MU  (III*  prvtum**  of  a  Turk ;  and  eren  in  Scioand 
I  IllMa**!  Mii*V  *i'c***  f**^  ***  nim|i«rltiNi  wllh  the  (SrYekt.  Under  the  rapadout 
IHliiltliallttii  III  Vvll  l*««h«,  Ihn  Mnii<«  amt  t«i  a  i^reat  extent  exhauttcd  of  its 
((l(,ii|i  |iiipMUMiiii  hv  iiiiii|iHiltiiik  (o  Hydra  and  the  oppotHe  coattsofAtia 
MiMHi,  MHii  f^wii  III  AllimiU  'riimr  diiotiiailunt,  occatloned  hj  Internal  politi- 
I  HI  »<h«HN*'*i  lHviiiii»i>  ihtf  tlilHi  iilly  of  AM^ertalnlng  the  true  state  of  the  popula- 

IIMH 
I  Ml    llMlihuiiii-  »fit  •,  ilui  ihv  iiiiiuher  t»f  tiret>k  mariners,  actuallj  emplojed 

dl  t^ai  la  tiililit^At'il  l««  hn  Hi  Iiv««mI  A<M^^^  —J^Hriwft  A*€.  p  ^XV 

I  ■Im'ii  Ihs  «'tkMimsiu«t)iieii|  %»!  ihr  le^^tlutUftuary  ttrtiiritle,  the  prorince  of 

^■mH'ihKivi^iv.  ii%»'»«idlui  l%t  Ml    \V««Miimiim't  vrpreeentatifon,  has  been  for 

MU  immI  |iail  %t«iiilmH|  iti  (I10  yk9k\U  %%\  Mi«*%»Kknyhi.     **  I  am  a«suml,**  he  says, 

M  Ihal  dmiMtf  lhi»  •«h%»m%I  *wg%\  tiraih  ^VU^^  t^Hils  wrnr  c\«llr«:ted  in  the  city, 

IMI^  thHl  Mm  hviiuIh>i  %Miu|m^rml«Hl  ih**   nt^^i^t  m«i«rity  of  the  Ytlla|rn  and 

IIMmMUmv«>iat  ««lit»  h«i«l  tliHl  l\«  mr  «mly  pU^'ir  \M  >«viiiity.     He  may  tb««  cat* 

vmUh>  Ihv  «  h>»lv  ^^»^Uluul  t»i  ihr  |M\»%4m^  at  t^Vi^U     I  am  the  more  mclmcd 

Hi  allHvk  v«v%lM  1^  %\\\\  «»luiMite,  Kr^«^««  w^  %««n  mi|ain««  m  Attka,  nwpeciiwf 

Ikv  |iK«*K4l  H^v«  «%t  I^Akivia  tUt>%N'Y.  k%)  me  %er,ii  mr^riy  i«  the  «ane  resall 

Mhh«  (\V(««i^v«  II VMM  Wl^  lh««v  vlv*tiH%«,  «i«  l\«WH>MaKi.  s»  Sh->dbm  ««  »hefi> 

kv^%^».m  ^  si^¥M  M  vMft  Ike  m«mm«AiiM  01  Ike  M^nv^a  ' — lutfje  tiTttt.  p  ITS. 

Vku  Uil  %««MMi  m«^«  M^^^«llM  »Ui  ik«^  *IW|:v<l  imLtv^mr  m  the  |«fdteMa  ^  like 
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In  this  estimate,  Epirus  and  Tbessaly  are  apparently  put  out 
of  consideration,  and  only  ilie  "  insurgent"  Greeks  are  reckoned. 
Crete  alone  was  formerly  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of 
260,000  souls,  of  whom  130,000  were  Greeks.*  If  the  total 
number  of  Greeks  were  the  subject  of  inquuy,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  include  tliose  of  the  more  nortliem  provinces  of 
European  Turkey,  of  Thrace  and  Wallachia,  as  well  as  tliose 
who  have  taken  refuge  under  the  empire  of  Russia,  together 
with  tlie  Greeks  of  Cyprus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Syria.  But  the 
population  of  tlie  country,  whellier  Greek,  Turkish  or  Albanian, 
IS  the  proper  questkm ;  and  the  following,  as  a  mean  estimate, 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  c:i  approximation  to  tlie  fact : 

Inhabituita 

Eastern  Hellas 80,000 

Western  Hellas 70,000 

Morea 450,000 

Crete  and  the  Islands 350,000 

950,000 

Epirus    400,000 

Thessaly 300,000 

Macedonia 700,000 1 

2,350,000 

Of  these,  taking  one  pro\nnce  \irith  another,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, that  about  one  third  are  Greeks ;  tlie  other  two-tliirds 
being  Albanians  and  Turks,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
thousands  of  Franks  and  Jews. 

The  above  general  divisions  of  tlie  country  are  those  which 
have  been  adopted  by  the  provisbnal  government  of  Greece. 
Under  the  Turks,  the  whole  of  Greece  was  latterly  divided  into 
four  great  paslialiks,  deriving  tlieir  names  from  the  seats  of  go- 
vernment.    The  pashalik  of  Tripolitza  comprised  die  whole  of 

Morea,  ttiited  bj  Dr.  Clarke  at  300,000,  and  by  this  TrarcIIcr  at  half  a  millioD. 
M.  PouqueTille  states  the  population  of  the  Morea,  exdosive  of  ibe  Mainotcs, 
at  419,000 ;  vis.  400,000  Greeks,  16,000  1  urks,  and  4000  Jei»s. 

*Tlie  Moslems  in  Crete,  now  become  *'  an  Egyptian  province,"  are  stated 
by  Mr.  Sheriilan  to  be  as  6  to  4,  150  to  120,U00J  and  <'  the  most  daring  and 
ferocious  in  Turkey/' 

t This  allows,  io  Macedonia,  370  persons  f»r  every  sqnare  league;  about 
half  tlie  proportion  which  the  populutinn  bears  to  the  territorial  surface  in 
Spain,  and  not  a  third  of  that  of  Switserland.  In  the  pashalik  of  Salooica, 
however,  which  comprises  all  Lovter  Macedonia,  and  in  the  mousselimlik  of 
Larissa,  the  proportion  is  5<K)  to  every  square  league,  t'pper  Macedonia  U 
aloMMt  a  desert.— See  Beaujoi-h,  torn.  i.  p.  128. 
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*^^'***  *•*  of  Elgripo  (Negropont^,  included  that  island, 
^  ^*^**  •nd  the  eastern  part  of  Phocis ;  that  of  Salonica 
^^ilr^i'*^^  ^^^w  the  southern  division  of  Macedonia ;  while  Thes- 
«»y»  tlpirus  tnd  part  of  Livadia,  were  included  in  that  of  loan- 
w^»  Athens  and  Livadia  had  each  its  independent  waiwode^ 
•M  Larissa  was  governed  by  a  mousselim.  It  will,  perhaps,  be 
•tce|)lible  to  the  reader,  to  have  the  corresponding  ancient  and 
woawn  subdivisions  more  distinctly  laid  before  him.  We  shall 
take  them  proceeding  from  south  to  north. 


Peloponnesus. 

Torktth.  ChMf  PUcct. 

r  Corioth.     Patras. 
Napoli  di  Romania 
Pashalik 


AchaiaN.  Chiarenza.   1 

Argolia,  N.E.      Sacania. 
Ar«adia  Cent 

Mesaenia,  S.W.    >«^i     . 
Elia,  N.W.  ]  B^l^cdcre 

Eastern  Hellas. 


Tripolitza.  Arcadia. 

Mistnu 

Navarino.     Modon. 

Kalamata. 
Pjrrgos. 


Attica.  '^ 

BoDotia. 
EuboDa. 
Locria 

Fhocis. 
Doris. 
Looria 
(OzoUb). 


Modwii. 


") 


Livadia. 


J 


Pashalik 

of 
Egripo.    ^ 


r  Athens.     Marathon. 
Livadia.     Thebes. 
Effripo. 
Thermopylc  Talanta. 


\  Pashalik  of 
I  loannina. 


Delphi,    Suri. 

Gavria. 

Salona. 


Western  Hellas. 


(Etolia. 
Aoarnania.* 


Theaprotia. 

Molossia. 

Chaonia. 

Thessaly. 

Macedonia. 


'  j  loannwa.  I 

Epirus. — Albania.^ 

Tzamooria.  \  (  Arta.     Parga. 

loannina.      >  loannina.  <  loannina.     Dodona. 

Liapuria.      j  I  Chimara.     Ericho. 
Sanjiak  of  Triccala.  Triccala.     Larissa 

Pashalik  of  Salonica.  Salonica. 


*  Acarnania  belonfi  to  Epinit,  in  ancieot  geography,  hot  is  included  in 
Western  Hellas. 

t  Albania  conprises  part  of  Biacedonia,  nijrria,  Chaonia,  and  Epirus.  Del- 
Thmhi  if  tiie  firontiar  vSafe  of  Epirus  and  Albania  Proper. 
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MODERN  TRAVELLERS  IN  GREECE. 

Having  taken  this  general  view  of  the  physical  and  political 
geography  of  these  regions,  we  ought  now  to  proceed  to  give 
die  result  of  modem  observation  respecting  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  population ;  but  an  account  oT  their  manners  and 
local  customs  will  naturally  connect  itself  with  the  topographical 
details ;  and  with  r^ard  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  the  Greeks,  the  testimonies  of  modem  travellers  are  so  much 
at  variance,  owins  to  the  influence  of  political  sentiment  or  per- 
sonal bias,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  and  impartial  estimate. 
In  fact,  the  most  delicate  and  embarrassing  part  of  our  task,  b  to 
decide  upon  the  degree  of  authenticity  and  correctness  attaching 
to  the  conflicting  reports  of  the  host  of  modern  travellers  who 
have  furnished  us  with  accounts  relating  to  Greece  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. 

The  quaint  narratives  of  Sir  George  Wheler  and  Dr.  Spon, 
who  travelled  through  Greece  in  1675-6,  are  referred  to  by  ^Ir. 
Douglas  as  containing  perhaps  the  best  information  we  possess 
m  our  own  language.  The  merit,  however,  of  having  first 
drawn  the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  ruins  of  Athens, 
b  assigned  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  to  De  la  Guilleti^re,  who  visited 
Atdca  seven  years  before,  and  from  whose  work  he  accuses 
Wheler  of  borrowing  widiout  acknowledgment.  Chandler's 
Travels  are  highly  valuable  as  well  as  entertaining ;  yet,  remarks 
Mr.  Douglas,  '*  after  the  descriptk)n  of  Athens,  in  the  second 
volume,  much  of  which  is  borrowed  from  Stuart,  he  tells  us  litde 
or  nothing.  Dl  health  and  other  causes  compelled  him  to  pass 
through  the  Morea  m  so  much  haste,  as  to  be  able  to  make  but 
scanty  observations,  and  the  few  he  has  given  us  are  not  always  ac- 
curate, and  are  still  seldomer  interesting."  Pocoke  visited  some 
parts  of  Thessaly  and  Eastern  Hellas,  but  his  narrative,  in  this 
part,  is  unusually  vague  and  meagre.  Lord  Bvr(»,  complaining 
of  the  deplorable  dendendy  of  information  on  tiie  subject  of  the 
Greeks,  remarks,  that  Eton  and  Sonnini  have  led  the  public 
astray  by  their  panegyrics  and  projects,  while  De  Pauw  and 
Thornton  have  debased  the  Greeks  beyond  their  demerits.  "  It 
would  be  worth  while,''  he  adds,  "to  publish  together  and  compare 
the  works  of  Messrs.  Thornton  and  De  Pauw,  Eton  and  Sonnini ; 
paradox  on  one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other."  With  regard 
to  Ekon,  Mr.  Douglas  remarlcs,  that  '^  it  is  vain  to  expect  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  the  Greeks  from  an  author  whose  eveiy  sentence 
shews  his  original  mtention  to  have  been,  the  eulogy  of  the  Rus^ 
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sians  aiid  the  satire  of  their  enemies.*  Neither  is  the  pen 
which  has  undertaken  his  refutation,  howeirer  excellent  upon 
other  topics,  less  prejudiced  in  respect  to  the  Greeks.  Thorn- 
ton, as  has  been  observed  by  the  author  of  Chikie  Harcdd,  couM 
scarcely  ibnn  a  correct  iudgment  of  that  nation  from  a  constant 
residence  at  Pera ;  and  wkit  little  be  has  recorded,  bears  often 
tlic  appearance  of  a  wish  to  convk^t  his  antagonist,  rather  than 
of  an  impartial  inquir}'  after  truth.'^ 

^  The  FVench,  continues  this  accomplished  critic,  "  abound 
in  writers  upon  Greece.  Of  these,  the  more  modem,  particu- 
larly Soniiini  and  Savary,  have  fallen  into  two  great  faults  inci- 
dental to  the  degeneracy  which  seems  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  taste  of  most  of  their  countrymen.  A  tedious  superabund- 
ance of  sentiment,  lavislied  upon  every  thing  that  comes  in  their 
way,  not  to  m(;ntion  its  intrinsic  dulness,  diminishes  our  confi- 
dence in  tiie  facts  which  they  relate.  We  are  still  more  disgust- 
ed, however,  by  their  affected  contempt  for  all  established  opin- 
ions and  sound  learning.  Chateaubriand  is  only  obnoxious  to 
the  first  of  these  charges,  and  he  amply  redeems  all  the  errors 
of  his  sligiit  sketch  of  Greece,  by  his  eloquent  delineation  of 
Palestine.  Dr.  Pouquevnlle,  the  French  resident  at  loamiina, 
lias  coHccted  much  curious  information  respecting  the  Morea. 
Hb  account  of  the  Albanians,  though  debased  by  the  bigotry  of 
a  partisan,  gave  us  our  first  knowledge  of  a  people  whom  the 
genius  of  All  Pasha  has  raised  to  a  level  with  the  greatest  na- 
tions of  the  continent.f  But  the  most  useful,  the  most  amusing 
and  the  most  accurate  traveller  that  ever  visited  tliose  r^ons  is 
Toumefort.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  his  tour  was  confined 
to  so  small  a  portion  of  the  Levant." 

Since  the  publication  of  these  remarks  upon  preceding  WTiters, 
tlie  list  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  we  can  no  longer  com- 
plain of  a  dearth  of  information.  In  the  years  1794  and  5,  sev- 
eral parts  of  Greece  were  visited  by  Mr.  Morritt,  Mr.  Hawkins,  and 
Professor  Sibtliorp,  valuable  extracts  bom  whose  manuscript  jour- 
nals are  given  in  the  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asiatic 

*  **  The  emperor  Paul/'  rajt  Mr.  Eton,  "mm  prince  of  the  nott  tcrapiilovs 
honour  and  the  rreatect  uite^ty."-*Pref.  p.  xix. 

t  **  Pouquevilfe  it  alwayf  oat/'  is  Uie  pHhj  remark  of  Lord  Byron,  in  re- 
ference to  hit  mittakioi^  the  lake  of  loannina  for  Achenatia  <*  It  it  a  cnriovt 
circumttance/'  addt  hit  Lor<ithtp,  **  that  Mr.  Thornton,  who  to  lavishly  dis- 
praises Ponquerille  on  every  occasion  of  meationine  the  Turks,  has  yet  re- 
coune  to  him  as  authority  on  the  Greeks,  and  terms  him  an  impartial  observer. 
Now  Dr.  Paoqueville  it  at  little  eatitkd  to  that  appeUatioB,  as  Mr.  Thornton 
it  to  confer  it  on  him." 


Turkey,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walrole.*  In  1  BOl  and  2,  Colo- 
nel Leake,  Lieut.  Cokmel  Squire,  I)r.  E*  D-  Clarke,  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  and  several  other  accomplished  travellers,  expknred  these 
classical  regions.  Sir  Wm«  Gell,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Craven 
travelled  in  1804 ;  Mr.  Hobhouse  and  Lord  Byron,  in  1809-10 ; 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas,  in  1811;  Dr.  Holland,  in  1812-13; 
and  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes  in  the  following  year.  To  the  re^ 
searches  of  these  gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  published  an 
account  of  their  tours,  we  shall  be  chiefly  indebted  for  our  des^ 
criptive  and  topographical  details.  There  now  occurs  a  consid- 
erable interval,  durioE  which  the  attention  of  English  philhellenists 
seems  to  have  been  cUverted  from  the  classic  attractions  of  Greece 
by  the  interest  of  passing  events  nearer  home.  In  1821,  the 
rev^olutionary  struggle  commenced ;  and  now,  within  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  the  press  has  teemed  with  memoirs  and 
journals  relating  to  this  unhappy  country.  Mr*  Waddington's 
Visit  to  Greece  in  1823-4,  is  characterised  by  its  apparent  fair- 
ness and  impartiality.  Mr.  Bulwer  passed  his  **  Autumn  in 
Greece"  in  1824,  and  Cobnel  Stanhope  visited  ttie  country,  as 
agent  of  the  Greek  Conmiittee,  in  the  same  year.  A  Picture  of 
Greece  in  1825  has  been  furnished  by  the  journals  of  Messrs. 
Emerson  and  Humphreys  and  Count  recchio ;  and  the  Journal 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  Swan  comes  down  as  late  as  September 
last.  Some  of  these  publications  betray  rather  too  evidently  tlie 
warmth  of  the  partisan,  while  others  have  been  written  under 
an  opposite  bias,  the  result  of  disappointment  or  personal  disgust.f 

*  4to.  London.  1817'  Travels  in  CoQtinuation  ofMemoin.  4to,  London. 
1890. 

t  "  It  If  nmarkftblc,**  obienres  Mr.  Leak*,  **  Uiat  traveUert  who  vmi 
Grctct,  gestralljr  return  wiUi  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  people.  Bat  it  it 
not  difficult  to  accmint  for  this.  From  a  real  or  nipposed  want  of  time,  or  in 
consequence  of  the  diuiut  and  impatience  usually  produced  by  the  pnvafions 
and  iDcoQveoieueef  or  a  semi-barbarous  state  of  societj,  trairellfrs  are  f^- 
crally  contentod  to  foUow  the  beaten  route  of  Athens,  the  Islands,  the  Asiatic 
coast,  Troy,  and  Constantinople :  their  journey  is  concluded  before  thej  have 
acquired  a  svfleient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  form  anj  impartial  estUnate 
ofthenationalcharacttr;  andthejcomechieflyiacontactwiththoseclassesupon 
whkh  the  long  subjection  of  the  nation  to  the  Turks  has  had  the  greatest  efl«ct, 
such  as  persons  in  authority  under  the  government,  or  otherwise  under  Turkish 
employ,  servants,  interpreters,  the  lower  orders  of  traders,  and  generally,  the 
iahabteants  of  those  towns  and  districts  in  which  the  Turkish  population  has  a 
great  prepooderaoee  of  numbers.'* — "  Among  the  various  foreigners  resi- 
dent in  Athens,**  remarks  Lord  Byron,  **  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Rag- 
nsans,  there  was  never  a  diflerence  of  opinion  m  their  estimate  of  tbe 
Greek  character,  thourh  on  all  other  topics  they  disputed  with  great  acri- 
mony. M.  Roque,  a  French  merchant  of  respectability,  long  settled  in  Ath- 
ens, asserted,  with  the  most  amusing  gravity :  *  Sir,  they  are  the  same  eanaiUe 
that  existed  ia  the  days  ofThemistocles !' — an  alarming  remark  to  the  /aiM/«- 
tar  temportM  oeH.    In  short,  all  the  Franks  who  are  fixtures,  and  most  of  the 
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It  will  be  our  business,  so  far  as  possible,  to  elicit  a  consistent 
statement  from  their  conflicting  representations. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  works,  the  unfinished  rer- 
dution  has  already  found  its  historians.  Mr.  Blaquiere  has  giv- 
en, in  a  modest  volume,  a  sketch  of  its  origm  and  progress  to  the 
ckise  of  the  third  campaign.  M.  Pouqueville  has  put  forth  a 
history  of  Greece  fit)m  the  year  1740  to  1824,  in  four  vdumes 
octavo  ;  and  M.  Rafienel,  m  three  successive  volumes,  brings 
down  the  history  of  events  in  Greece  to  the  close  of  the  campaign 
in  1825.  Our  limits  would  not  admit  of  our  entering  very  fuuy 
into  the  florid  recitals  of  these  rival  French  writers,  even  could  we 
place  an  implicit  reliance  upon  their  fidelity  ;  but  as  our  readers 
will  expect  some  account  ot  the  revolution,  we  shaD  endeavour 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  the  leadins  facts,  availing  ourselves 
occasionaUy  of  all  these  works,  as  weU  as  of  the  intelligent  ob- 
servations of  Mr.  Leake,  in  his  ''  Historical  Outline,''  recently 
published. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  REVOLUTION. 

To  whatever  circumstances,  we  may  ascribe  the  first  insur- 
rectionary movements  in  Greece,  the  determined  and  heroic  spirit 
in  which  the  struggle  has  been  maintamed,  leaves  no  room  to 
doubt  that  causes  had  long  been  in  operation,  to  which  the  new 
position  and  character  assumed  by  the  Greeks  must  ultimately  be 
traced.  For  more  than  nineteen  centuries  they  had  ceased  to 
exist  as  a  firee  people  ;  or,  if  we  consider  them  as  Crrsco-Ko- 
mans,  Romaiks  (to  apply  to  them  the  name  of  their  language), 
and  date  their  political  bondage  fix)m  the  time  when  it  was  sealed 
by  the  treaQr  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians  in  1454,  which 
secured  to  the  latter  the  commerce,  and  to  the  former  the  terri- 
tory of  Greece, — still,  three  centuries  and  a  half  of  patient  vas- 
salage might  seem  sufiicient  to  have  extinguished  every  hope  and 
every  feeling  allied  to  political  independence.  Indeed,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  country  had  not 
ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  contest  between  the  Venetians  and  the 
Ottomans  ;  and  all  that  the  Greeks  could  hope  for,  was  a  chanee 
of  masters,  between  whom  there  was  not  much  to  choose,  the 
Latins  being,  even  on  relidous  grounds,  the  objects  of  nearly  as 
great  antipathy  as  the  Moslems.     When,  however,  in  1685, 

English  men,  Germans,  Danes,  &c.  of  passage,  come  over  bjr  degrees  to  the 
tame  opinion,  on  much  the  same  grounds  that  a  Turk  in  England  would  con- 
demn the  nation  by  wholesale  because  be  was  wronged  bj  his  lacquej,  or 
overcharged  by  his  washerwoman." 
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Francis  Morosini,  the  general  of  the  Republic,  invaded  the  Mo- 
rea  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  German  mel-cenaries,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Mama  declared  for  the  Republic,  and  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  a  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  captain-pasha 
in  person,  which  made  the  Venetians  masters  of  that  province. 
Napoli  di  Romania,  then  the  capital  of  the  peninsula,  fell  in 
1686,  and  Athens  was  taken  by  them  in  the  following  year.  By 
the  peace  of  Carlowitz  in  1699,  the  Porte  ceded  to  the  Repub- 
lic all  its  conquests  in  the  Morea,  as  far  as  the  isthmus,  together 
with  the  isle  of  Egina  on  one  side,  and  that  of  Santa  Maura  on 
the  other,  while  the  fortifications  of  Lepanto,  Romelia,  and  Pre- 
vesa,  were  to  be  demolished.  This  peace,  however,  was  not 
of  long  contmuance  ;  and  the  reconquest  of  the  Morea  by  the 
Turks  in  1714,  abnost  without  resistance,  reflected  equal  dis- 
grace on  the  pusillanimity  of  the  degenerate  Italians,  and  the 
barbari^  of  the  ruthless  OttcHnans.*  Crete  was  lost  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  ;  and  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  in  1718,  in  which 
the  Republic  was  included,  without  being  consulted  in  the  nego- 
ciations,  finally  deprived  that  once  haughty  and  powerful  state  of 
all  its  vast  dominions  in  the  East,  with  die  exception  of  the  Ion- 
ian Isles,  and  the  territories  of  Cattaro,  Butrinto,  Parga,  Prevesa, 
and  Vonitza,  on  the  continent. 

In  the  mean  time,  a  new  maritime  power  was  growing  up  in 
the  north  of  Europe  ;  and  the  founder  of  St.  Petersburgh  was 
formbg  that  infant  navy  which  was  destined  to  prove  a  more 
formidable  enemy  to  the  Ottoman  than  all  tlie  fleets  of  the  Adri- 
atic. To' Peter  the  Great  is  ascribed  the  first  conception  of  the 
project  more  eamesdy  taken  up  and  pursued  by  his  successors, 
the  restoration  of  the  eastern  empire  in  the  person  of  a  Russian 
prince,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks  firom  Europe.f    In  the 

*  Corinth  capitulated  after  five  days'  siege,  notwithstauding  which,  the 
greater  part  of  the  garrison  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  remainder  were 
•em  prisoners  on  board  the  galleys  of  the  captain^-pasha,  to  l>e  beheaded  be- 
fore the  port  of  Napoli,  in  sight  of  the  Venetian  troops  on  the  ramparU.  That 
place  was  taken  by  storm  shortly  after,  and  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhab- 
itants struck  with  panic  terror  the  garrisons  of  the  towns  that  yet  held  out. 
MalTosk  was  given  up  by  the  Venetian  commander,  Badouer,  without  a  blow. 
"We  can  no  longer  recognise,"  remarks  Dam,  **  in  this  series  of  disasters, 
cither  the  brave  defenders  of  Candia,  or  that  audacious  nary  which  had  so  re- 
peatedly destroyed  the  Ottoman  fleeu.  Officers  and  soldiers,  all  were  equally 
Mruck  with  terror  ;  and  the  goTemmenf  shewed  itself  to  l>e  as  devoid  of  ac- 
tivity and  energy  as  of  foresight.  Candia  had  l>een  defended  during  6ve  and 
twenty  years  :  the  Morea  was  lost  in  a  few  months.  And  it  was  within  less 
than  half  a  centunr,  that  a  government— a  nation  had  thus  degenerated.*' — 
HiM  d$la  lUpuhltmu  dt  Vemstj  liv.  xxxiv.  *sec.  13. 

t  '*  An  nom  de  Pierre  le  Grand,*'  says  M.  Pouqueville,  in  his  flowery  style, 
**^  le  HeOade  aper^dtt  d'autres  cienx  et  un  nouvel  horison  !  Les  insulaires  de 
rArchiptl  otirmt,  nouveauz  Argoaautes,  porter  lean  regards  vers  la  mer  de 
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year  1769,  the  first  war  broke  out  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Turks,  which  in  its  issue,  proved  so  calamitous  to  tlie  Greeks, 
its  only  victims.  To  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  instead  of  at- 
tacking Turkey  from  its  southern  frontier,  tlie  Empress  despatch- 
ed an  armament  from  the  Baltic,  consisting  of  twenty  sail  of  the 
line,  besides  snudler  vessels  and  transports,  which  had  to  cir- 
cumnavigate Europe,  and  actually  wintered  at  L^bom,  before  it 
was  brought  into  action.  Intrigue  had  been  actively  empbyed 
by  Russian  agents  in  the  interim,*  in  order  to  secure  the  co-op- 
eration of  the  Crreeks.  The  delay  of  the  expedition  is  ascribed 
to  the  indecision  or  indolence  of  Oriofi^  to  whom  Catherine  had 
capriciously  entrusted  the  conmiand.  The  wliole  winter  passed 
away  ere  it  was  determined  m  what  part  of  Turkey  to  strike  the 
first  blow.  The  Greeks  themselves  decided  the  question.  The 
resuk  we  give  in  the  words  of  tlie  Author  of  Anastasius,  who 
has  mingled  so  much  real  history  with  his  romance,  that  it  may 
vie  in  authenticity  witli  the  romances  of  the  historian. 

CMchot :  fls  decoorraient  le  latMram  dans  nn  lointain  myiterieazy  quand  le 
nouveau  Conitaatia  qa*ilf  attendaiant,  Pierre  1.,  accabK  par  let  Turci  tur  lea 
bordt  du  PniUi,  trop  beurcox  d^obteeir  sa  liberty  d*«B  Tisir,  au  pria  de  qucl- 
qaet-uoes  de  ses  caaqii6tet,  1m  laiua  saiu  areDir.** — Tom.  i.  p.  4.  That  the 
**  children  of  Pindoi  and  Pamaasm/'  as  the  Doctor  calli  Uiem,  syaipaUiiied 
with  the  Caar  in  this  defeat,  it,  we  suf pecf,  ao  cinbdiithment. 

*  In  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Aune,  Russian  emissaries  bad  been  sent  into 
Oieece  by  Marshal  Munich,  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  natires,  or,  as,  M. 
PooqueviUe  phrases  it,  qui  pariaieni  anx  Chrittau  de  patrii,  de  religion f  ei  de 
liberU,  This  was  the  secret  prelude  to  the  war  already  cootenqilated.  A 
partial  insurrectioo  was  the  consequence  ;  but  the  Greeks  were  abandoned  to 
their  fate  at  the  peace  of  I7'i9.  Among  the  emissaries  employed  by  Munich, 
the  Rnssiaa  prinia  minister,  was  a  Greek  priest,  who  endeavoured  to  excite  the 
popular  enthusiasm  by  recalling  to  mind  a  traditional  prediction,  that  the  Ot* 
toman  empire  should  be  overthrown  "  by  a  fair  nation  named  Aw,  proceed- 
ing from  the  north,  and  united  to  them  by  the  ties  of  religion.*'  On  the  ac- 
cession of  Catherine  II.,  a  new  agent  was  employed  to  sow  the  seeds  of  insur- 
rection in  Greece, — Gregory  Papadopoulo,  a  native  of  Larissa,  an  artillery 
o£Rcer  in  the  imperial  guard  of  Russia,  and  a  creature  of  OiloflTs.  In  1707, 
the  false  Peter  III.,  at  the  head  of  his  Montcnegrius,  declared  war  against  the 
infidels,  but  was  soon  compelled  to  take  refu^  in  the  mountains  M.  Pou* 
quevilie  represents  the  court  of  St.  Petersburgh  as  acting  on  this  occasion  a 
very  insidious  part.  '*  While  it  was  sending  arms,  ammunition^  and  money  to 
the  Greeks,  it  requested  the  sultan  lo  crush  its  rebellious  sul^ects,  and  to  deliv- 
er up  Stepiiano  Piccolo,**— die  name  of  die  adventurer.  "  In  the  meantime/* 
conUnues  M.  Pouqueville,  **  Alexb  and  Theodore  Orloff,  who  were  residhig 
at  Venice,  were  using  every  eAbrt  to  engage  Greece  in  the  interest  of  Russia. 
Assisted  by  the  banker  Merusai,  a  native  of  Yauina,  they  n*peaCedly  for- 
warded to  Suli,  to  Acroceraunia,  and  to  the  Morea,  military  sttM-es,  arms,  and 
money,  which  were  distributed  from  hand  to  hand  by  secret  ageuts,  till  they 
reached  the  Armtiiolii  of  Pindus  and  Parnassus.**  A  worthy  coadjutor  of  the 
ambulatory  diplomatist,  Papadopoulo,  presented  himself  in  an  enthusiast 
named  Tamara,  who  is  said  to  hiiva  gone  about  throughout  Hellas  and  the 
M«rea,  endeavouring  to  persuade  the  deluded  natives  that  the  august  Cather- 
ine was  about  to  restore  them  to  political  freedom.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Voltaire  and  the  King  of  Prussia*  proves  that  that  ambitious  priACCta 
had  no  inch  liberal  iutention.^-See  PouqviTiiXK,  torn.  L  pp.  6, 29,  40. 
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"  A  few  turbulent  codgeorhashees  (heads  of  districts)  of  the 
Morea^  fearing  the  lash  of  their  Turkish  governor,  sent  to  the 
Russian  commanders  a  forged  plan  of  insurrection  as  one  already 
organised  ;  and,  on  the  return  of  the  deputation,  employed  the 
promise  of  Russian  assistance  thus  fraudulently  obtained,  to  pro- 
chice  die  commotion  which  they  had  already  described  as  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out.  Their  labour  was  assisted  by  the  Turks 
themselves.  Suspecting  a  plot  against  their  tyranny,  these  pusil- 
ianimous  oppressors  acted  like  men  who,  from  the  very  fear  of 
a  precipice,  plunge  headlong  down  it.  In  their  panic,  they  mas- 
sacred a  whole  troop  of  Zacuniote  peasants,  peaceably  retum- 
IPg  from  a  fair  at  reti-as,  whom  they  mistook  for  an  army  of 
rebels  marching  to  attack  them.  The  cry  of  revenge  now  re- 
sounded from  all  quarters  ;  and  when,  therefore,  in  the  spring  of 
1770,  the  Russian  fleet  cast  anchor  in  the  bay  of  Vitulo,  its 
commanders  were  eagerly  received  by  the  bishops  of  Lacedsmon 
and  Christianopolis,  followed  by  Greeks  of  all  descriptions,  who 
cxily  begged  as  a  favour,  permission  to  enlist  under  the  Russian 
banners.  Fair  as  seemed  tliis  beginning,  the  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  nations  was  short-lived.  The  Greeks  expected 
the  Russians  alone  to  accomplish  the  whole  task  of  their  deliver* 
ance.  The  Russians  had  laid  their  account  with  a  powerful  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.  Each,  alike  disappointed, 
threw  on  the  other  the  whole  blame  of  every  failure.  Theit 
squabbles  gave  large  troops  of  Arnaoots  time  to  pour  from  every 
neighbouring  point  of  Roumili  into  the  peninsula  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian commanders,  seting  all  chance  of  success  >^nish  in  that  un- 
promising quarter,  sailed  higher  up  the  Archipelago,  leaving  the 
Ikbreotes  to  their  fate,  and  carrying  away  no  other  fruits  of  the 
momentary  contact  of  Greeks  and  Russians,  than  an  increase  of 
rancour  between  the  two  nations, — too  nearly  allied  in  faith,  not 
to  feel  towards  each  other  the  most  cordial  aversion.* 

*  M.  PouqueriUe  g^vet  the  words  of  tbe  altercation  that  took  place  iM^ween 
Alexis  Orloff  and  MaTTo-MichaJis,  the  beyofMaina.  His  narratire  a^ees 
tubftantially  with  Mr.  Hope*8  spirited  recital,  and  he  states,  that  be  derived  his 
information  from  M.  Benaki,  the  Russian  consul-^^eneral  at  Corfu.  A  number 
of  Greeks  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  island  of  6pbacteria,  were  perfidiously 
abandoned  by  Dolgorouki,  the  Russian  commander,  and  massacred  by  the 
Turks.  M .  de  Vaudoncourt  represents  the  Empress  to  have  been  deceived  by 
ker  own  agents,  who,  in  order  to  flatter  and  gain  favour,  gave  assurances 
liMU  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  for  a  squadron  to  appear  on  the  shores 
of  Greece,  when  the  whole  Greek  population  would  receive  their  liberators 
iHth  open  arms.  "  All  the  memoirs  presented  to  the  Russian  government 
eotitained  the  same  exaggerations ;  nor  is  it  indeed  astonishing  that  the  Crov 
cnunent  should  have  blindly  believed  what  was  announced  by  men  expressly 
tCttt  out  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  things  on  the  spot.  It  was 
aoC  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Greeks  failed  at  that  time  to  be  carried  to  tbe 
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"Tho  ferocious  mountaineers  of  Albania,  who,  imder  tli« 
name  of  Amacx)ts,  form  a  cliief  part  of  tJie  forces  of  the  Otlo- 
Qian  empire,  and  of  the  body-guard  of  its  various  pashas,  present 
in  their  nigged  yet  colourless  countenances,  the  greatest  con- 
trnHt  to  the  r(*gular  features  and  rich  complexions  of  the  Greeks. 
In  the  faith  oft  he  two  nations,  the  difference  is  less  marked  :  the 
worship  of  the  Arnaoots  is  generally  determined  by  the  master 
whom  they  s(»rve  ;  and  many  of  those  who,  on  the  spur  of  pay 
or  plunder,  came  to  assist  tlie  Moreote  Mussulmans  against  tlie 
Christians,  tliemselves  professed  the  Cliristian  faith.  Their  total 
number  was  computed  at  about  20,000.  When  their  work  was 
achieved,  thcjy  demanded  their  wages.  The  money  was  want- 
inii:,  or  at  \vi\»i  the  pay  was  withheld.  Tliis  furnished  them  with 
a  plausihK^  pretence  for  disbanding  on  the  spot,  and  paying  them- 
selves hy  pillaging  tlie  country.  Some,  after  lajTng  waste  llie 
villa^(*s,  drove  die  inhabitants  before  tliem  like  herds  of  cattle 
tlirough  the  derwens  or  defiles  that  guard  the  enU*ance  of  the 
peninsula,  and  thus  regained,  with  their  new  slaves,  their  native 
mountains.  Others  remained  stationary  in  the  Morea :  by  in- 
stalling themselves  in  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  Greek  peasantry, 
tliey  dcjirived  the  soil  of  its  husbandmen  and  the  Turks  of  their 
sul)j(*cts  ;  and  at  last,  finding  no  more  rayahs*  to  oppress,  turn- 
ed their  violence  asainst  the  Moslems  themselves,  and  treated 
like  tlie  vanquished,  those  whom  tliey  had  come  to  defend. 
Nine  succeecling  years  had  seen  eleven  different  governors 
arrive,  one  after  die  other,  with  peremptory  instructions  to  exter- 
minate the  banditti,  and  again  depart  witli^t  succeeding ;  some 
for  want  of  suflicieni  force  to  repress  dieir  outrages  ;  others,  it 
is  said,  for  want  of  sufficient  resolution  to  resist  tlieir  bribes.  At 
length,  in  1799,  the  famous  Hassan  Capitan-pasha  received  the 
sultan's  orders  to  expel  from  tlie  Morea  die  refractory  Ar- 
naoots."f 

M.  Pouqueville  shall  tell  the  sequel.  "  Tlie  principal  corps 
o(  schypetarsj  reckoned  at  10,000  men,  were  entrenched  under 
the  walls  of  Tripolilza.     Hassan,  not  having  been  able  to  suc- 

hif^hest  pitch,  or  that  they  would  have  been  unable  to  expel  the  Turkg,  if  they 
had  been  furnished  with  the  proper  means ;  but  the  Russians  hrnug^ht  with 
them  neither  arms  nor  warlike  stores.  As  soon  as  they  had  eflfcctrd  their  land- 
ing, instead  of  sratterin|^  money  in  the  country,  and  thus  g^iving  some  earnest 
of  the  promises  they  had  lavished,  their  officers  thought  of  nothing  else  but 
pillaging  those  they  were  come  to  defend. 

*  The  name  given  to  subjects  of  the  Porte,  not  Mohammedans,  who  pay 
the  capitatioD-tax,  such  as  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and  Gipsies. 

t  Anastasius,  vol.  i.  pp.  26—29.  The  Hassan  Pasha  alluded  to  is  the  same 
that  effected  the  dettruction  of  the  Sheikh  Dahher.  See  Mod.  Tbav.,  SyriUj 
▼ol.  i.  p.  23,  and  pUU. 
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ceed  in  making  them  accept  a  paternal  capitulation,  resolved  to 
subdue  them  by  force  of  arms.  He  had  been  encamped  during 
a  month  at  Argos,  when,  on  die  10th  of  June,  1799,  he  set  out 
immediately  alter  the  mid-day  prayer,  and  having  marched  'dur- 
ing part  of  the  night,  appeared  at  day-break  before  Tripolitxa. 
He  immediately  attacked  the  rebels,  and  routed  tliem  ;  and  be- 
fore tlie  end  of  the  day,  he  had  erected  before  the  eastern  gate 
of  the  town,  a  pyramid  of  more  than  4000  heads,  of  which  I  saw 
the  remains  in  1799.  Those  of  the  ^cAype^ar*  who  escaped, 
were  relendessly  pursued,  and  being  tracked  dirough  the  wind- 
ings of  the  CEiiian  mountains,  were  exterminated  at  the  bottom 
of  a  woody  gulley,  which  has  :^^ce  been  known  under  die  name 
of  the  Defile  of  die  Massacre."'^' 

When  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  signed  in  July,  1774,  put  an 
end,  for  the  time,  to  hostilides  between  the  Empress  and  die 
Porte,  an  article  was  introduced,  guaranteeing  protection  and 
immunity  to  such  Greeks  as  had  taken  part  in  favour  of  the 
Russians  during  the  war.  No  sooner,  li«ever,  had  the  islands 
taken  by  the  Russians  been  restored,  than,  with  the  most  profli- 
gate disregard  of  diis  solemn  stipulation,  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, while  it  let  loose  the  Albanians  on  die  Morea,  committed  to 
the  capitan-pasha  die  punishment  of  die  islanders.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  we  know  not  on  what  distinct  evidence,  that  a  hundred 
thousand  Greeks,  of  both  sexes,  either  perished  by  die  sword, 
or  were  carried  into  slavery,  the  victims  of  Turkish  vengeance.f 

III  the  year  1787,  a  war  again  broke  out  between  Turkey  and 
the  allied  powers  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  again  the  Empress 
issued  her  manifestoes  to  die  Greeks,  calling  upon  them  to  co- 
operate with  her  in  expelling  Uie  enemies  of  Cnristianity  from 
their  natal  soil.  On  this  occasion,  however,  die  north  of 
Greece  was  the  scene  of  insurrection.  A  Greek  of  die  name 
of  Sottiri  was  sent  into  Epirus  and  Albania  to  organize  a  revolt, 
and  Suli  was  the  head-quarters.  The  pasha  of  loannina  was 
defeated  by  the  insurgents ;  his  son  was  killed  in  the  encounter, 
and  die  rich  armour  of  which  he  was  des]»oiled,  was  transmitted 

•  Histoire  de  la  Repen.  4^.,  torn.  i.  ch.  2. 

t  Mp.  Eton  state.o,  that  a  deliberate  proposal  was  made  in  the  diTan,  to  ex> 
trrminate  all  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  in  cold  blood.  **  Nor  was  this,"  he 
nRjty  '*the  first  time  that  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Greek  nation  had  been 
serionsly  debated  ;  it  was,  however,  in  the  present  instance,  successfully 
opposed  by  Gazi  Hassan.  The  chief  argument  which  he  used,  and  which 
alone  carried  conviction  to  his  hearers,  was  :  If  we  kill  all  the  Greeks,  we  shall 
los«  all  the  capitation-tax  they  pay.  Even  without  such  a  provocation,  Sultan 
Mustafa,  predecessor  and  brotlier  of  Abdolhamid,  on  his  accession,  proposed 
to  cut  off  all  the  Christians  in  his  empire,  and  was  with  difficulty  diisoaded 
from  it." — Etoft,  p.  366. 
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by-  the  hands  of  three  deputies  to  her  im])crial  majesty,  accom- 
panied with  a  memorial,  miploring  her  succour,  and  denouncing 
as  a  traitor  the  Caption  Psaro  to  wliom  the  Russian  government 
had  intrusted  tlie  distribution  of  tlie  subsidy  and  ammunition  in- 
tended for  the  Greeks.*  Mr.  Eton  states,  that  tlie  Venetians, 
still  unwilling  to  offend  die  Porte,  had  thrown  obstacles  in  the 
way,  obstructing  the  communication  witli  the  Russians  by  means  of 
the  port  of  Prevesa.  On  the  otlier  hand,  tlie  Venetians  were  sus- 
pected by  tlie  Porte  of  having  an  understanding  widi  the  Musco- 
vites, as  it  was  in  the  Ionian  Isles  that  Papadopoulo  had  matured 
the  plan  for  the  first  rising  in  tlie  Morea.  More  tlian  a  hundred 
thousand  Cliristians  are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  from  the  scimi- 
tars of  tlie  Moslems  in  tliose  islands  and  in  the  territory  of  Naples, 
wliile  vast  numbers  of  fugitive  Romeliots  liad  found  an  asylum 
among  the  armatolis  of  tlie  mountains  of  Agrafa.  Sicily  had  been 
fixed  upon  as  tlie  station  where  the  alx)ve-nientioncd  Captain  Psaro 
was  to  establish  magazines  for  tlie  Russian  armament  that  was  to 
co-operate  with  tlie  G^eks.  But  whether  he  was  really  a  com- 
missioned agent  of  I^sia  or  an  artful  adventurer,  seems  very 
questionable.  The  Empress,  it  is  pretty  evident,  whatever 
might  be  her  ulterior  views,  had,  at  tlus  time  no  serious  intention 
of  undertaking  the  deliverance  of  die  Greeks.  The  iliree  dep- 
uties, after  doing  homage  to  the  Grand-duke  Conslanline,  as  the 
future  king  of  the  Hellenes,  were  sent  to  Prince  Potenikm,  tiien 
with  the  army  in  Moldavia,  whence  Uiey  proceeded  to  Greece  by 
way  of  Vienna,  accompanied  by  Major-general  Tamara.  Tliey 
were  to  prepare  every  tiling,  but  to  undertake  nothing  till  tiiey 
should  receive  directions  from  tiie  court  of  St.  Petersburgh* 
Things  remained  in  tius  state  till  tiie  campaign  in  Moldavia  had 
ended,  and  Prince  Potemkin  had  returned  to  the  capital. 
Early  in  the  following  year,  before  Potemkin  had  rejoined  tiie 
army,  the  preliminaries  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
were  aheady  signed.  Lambro  Canziani,  a  brave  Greek,  wlio 
had  fitted  out  a  small  armament  at  Trieste,  by  means  of  private 
subscriptions,  and  who,  after  his  littie  fleet  had  been  destroyed, 
had  again  sailed  in  a  single  ship  to  attack  tiie  Turks,  was  de- 
clared a  pirate ;  being  disavowed  by  Russia,  he  was  suffered  to 
be  imprisoned  for  debts  contracted  in  fitting  out  his  vessel,  and 
was  released  only  by  the  contributions  of  his  countr}Tnen.f 

*  Eton,  p.  364.  If  Uie  engagement  between  the  Suliots  and  AH  Pasha  be 
referred  to,  the  account  is  very  incorrect :  he  lost  no  son  on  the  occasion. 

t  The  Htatements  in  the  above  paragraph  are  taken  chiedy  from  Eton,  the 
^ane^rist  of  the  Russian  court ;  they  may  therefore  be  presumed  to  be  sub- 
stantially authentic.     He  gtres  at  length  the  memorial  of  the  Greek  deputies, 
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The  Empress  Catherine  died  in  1796,  and  witli  her  expired 
for  the  time  the  hopes  of  those  wlio  looked  to  see  another  Con- 
stantino on  the  throne  of  Constantinople.  In  the  mean  time, 
another  personage  had  risen  into  commanding  influence  and  im- 
portance in  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  who  at  one  period  bade 
much  fairer  to  become  die  king  of  Greece,  than  any  one  who 
had  appeared  on  the  tlieatre  of  Europe  since  the  extincdon  of 
the  eastern  empire.  This  was  no  other  than  the  celebrated  All 
Tepeleni,  pasha  of  loannina.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  to 
give  a  sketch  of  tliis  extraordinaiy  man's  romandc  and  revolting 
history,  widi  wliich  the  cause  of  the  Greeks  has  been  closely 
implicated,  we  must  advert  to  odier  polidcal  changes,  which, 
towards  the  close  of  die  last  century,  produced  a  very  material 
alteration  in  the  ciiaracter,  condition,  and  resources  of  the 
Greeks.  ' 

Whatever  regret  we  might  have  felt  at  the  occupadon  of 
classic  Greece  by  the  barbarous  Ottomans,  or  whatever  an  am- 
bidous  policy  might  have  dictated  to  any  of  die  powers  of  Chris- 
dan  Europe,  had  no  internal  changes  taken  place  among  the 
Greeks  diemselves,  they  must  sdll  have  continued  to  be  the  pas- 
sive, crouching  slaves  or  helpless  victims  of  their  Frank  or 
Mussulman  masters.  Their  country  had  been  made  the  scene 
of  repeated  conflicts  between  die  soldien  of  the  cross  and  of  the 
crescent ;  but,  except  at  the  insdgatioa  of  foreign  emissaries 
and  under  a  foreign  standard,  the  nauves  had  made  no  attempt 
to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke.  In  Greece,  at  all  events,  the 
crusades  had  no  beneficial  influence,  but  were  fatal  alike  to 
learning  and  to  liberty.  But  the  same  causes  which  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  European  civilization  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
to  wliich  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  first  movements  of  fi-ee- 
dom  are  ultimately  to  be  ascribed,  were  now  graduaUy  prepar- 
ing die  Greeks,  after  a  polidcal  extincdon  of  nineteen  centuries, 
again  to  assume  the  form  and  rank  of  a  nadon.*     Towards  the 

Pand  Kiri,  Christo  Lazzotti,  and  Nicolo  Pangalo.  From  the  style,  the 
French,  rather  than  the  Greek,  would  geem  to  have  been  the  original  of  the 
docoraent.  That  they  were  authorised  to  implore,  as  the  wish  of  their  na- 
tion, that  the  Empress  would  dei^n  to  give  them  her  grandson  Constantine  as 
a  Kovereign.  Catherine  was  too  shrewd  to  believe,  though  Mr.  Eton  seems  to 
give  them  credit  for  it.  Their  plan  of  operation  was  magnificent ;  but  one  is 
astonished  to  find  any  thing  so  absurdly  visionary  gravely  reported.  Wheth- 
er they  were  knaves  or  enthusiasts,  is  not  clear.  The  menforial  was  proba- 
bly of  foreign  manufacture.  The  only  humane  part  of  the  Empress's  conduct 
was,  the  paying  their  expenses  to  Moldavia,  and  enjoining  them  not  to  act  till 
they  heard  from  her. 

*  "  Warton  appears  to  have  unconsciously  approximated  the  true  solutkm 
of  the  question,  when  he  fixes  on  commerce  as  the  real  source  of  that  inflax, 
not  of  poetry  and  romance  indeed,  but  of  libera*  ideas,  productire  induitry, 
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latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy,  Marseilles  ahnost  monopo- 
lised the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  France  was  the  only  pow- 
er in  favour  with  the  Divan ;  her  consuls  maintained  througliout 
the  dominions  of  the  Porte  her  commercial  ascendancy,  and  the 
French  language  was,  in  Greece  as  well  as  in  Turkey,  Anatolia, 
and  Syria,  the  only  medium  of  commercial  intercourse.  A 
great  part  of  the  internal  commerce  of  European  Turkey  was 
still  indeed  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.  Notwithstanding:  tlie 
superiority  which  the  Frank  merchant  enjoyed  over  tlie  Greek 
native,  in  paying  a  single  ad  valorem  duty  of  tliree  per  cent  on 
imports  and  exports,  wkile  the  rayah  paid  five  per  cent,  in  ad- 
dition to  repeated  cliare;es  on  moving  his  merchandise,  and  the 
illegal  extortions  to  whicli  he  was  subject, — the  advantages  which 
a  native  merchant  always  possesses,  had  gradually  eiialiled  the 
Greeks  to  drive  the  Frank  traders  from  the  fairs  of  Greece ; 
and  their  competition  is  even  said  to  have  occasioned  the  de- 
cline of  the  European  tsictories  which  had  long  fl9urished  in  die 
principal  Turkish  marts.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  their  rapid 
transformation  from  a  nation  of  pirates  into  active  merchants, 
requires  explanation.  Tlie  following  account  is  taken  from  the 
pages  of  an  intelligent  French  wTiter. 

and  wealth,  to  which  the  revival  of  learning  must  he  ascribed,  'llic  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  still  corataanded  and  concentrated,  at  that  time,  the  com- 
merce of  the  world  ;  and  in  the  wake  of  commerce,  Christianity,  freedom,  lit- 
erature, and  the  arts,  have  uniformly  followed.  The  Italian  republics  drrived 
their  riches  and  their  greatness  from  tite  rommerce  of  the  Levant ;  and  to  the 
tame  cause  the  maritime  capitals  of  Provence  and  CataloniA  owed  their  com- 
mercial and  political  greatness.  Barcelona  was  recovered  from  the  Moor»  by 
Louis  the  Debonair,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  For  seventy  years  after,  it 
was  governed  by  French  viceroys,  till  at  length,  in  874,  it  was  acknowleriged 
as  an  independent  earldom.  From  the  earlient  times,  there  appears  to  have 
lieeo  a  close  connexion  between  the  Catalonian  capital  and  Marseilles.  In  the 
former  city,  great  numbers  )f  Jews  are  said  to  havefouud  shelter,  brin<;:ing  with 
them  their  well-known  habits  of  mercantile  enterprise.  Refugee's  and  adven- 
turers of  all  nation^  would  naturally  be  attracted  to  those  free  and  populous 
cities  which  held  out  at  once  religious  toleration  and  encouragement  to  indus- 
try. The  eflecl  of  commerce  upon  internal  trnde  and  manufactures  need  not 
be  pointed  out.  The  manufisctures  of  Barcelona  were  famous  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  are  probably  more  ancient,  while  those  of  Marseilles  were  equal- 
ly, if  not  more  considerable.  It  is  remarkable,  that  th^  Cathari  or  Puritans^ 
who  began  to  attract  attention  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  whom  there 
b  good  reason  to  identify  with  the  Albigenses  and  Vaudois,  are  said  to  have 
been  called  in  France,  Timerandtf  weavers,  because  numbeirs  ol  tliem  were  of 
that  occupation  : — a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Protestants,  the  Hugonots 
of  that  day,  should  be  distinguished  by  a  name  that  recalls  the  origin  of  our 
own  silk  manufactures,  fur  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  edict  of  Nantz.  It 
if  not  therefore,  a  mere  hypothesis,  but  an  historical  fact,  that  the  first  bud- 
dion  of  literature,  after  the  dreary  winter  of  the  dark  ages,  the  first  kiodlingt 
of  mtellectual  and  moral  life,  took  place  in  the  imme<liate  ueighbourhood  of 
tbote  great  maritime  cities,  which  furnished  at  once  a  vent  and  mart  for  the 
productions  of  industry,  and  an  inlet  to  knowledge  as  well  as  to  wealth,  and 
eveiy  humanising  influence.** — EeUetic  Rcvitw,  April  1826,  p.  315. 
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• "  The  foreign  ministers  to  the  Porte  generaDy  received  a  kind 
of  diploma  called  a  harat  (berath,)  which  secured  to  the  bearer 
a  special  protection.     He  was  treated  as  a  subject  of  the  pow- 
er to  whose  ambassador  the  barat  had  been  granted,  and  as  such, 
was  secured  from  all  the  risks  of  Turkish  despotism.      These 
barats  were  originally  intended  for  subjects  of  the  Porte  em- 
ployed in  die  service  of  foreign  ambassadors  and  consuls.      A 
great  number  of  Christian  merchants  soon  became  anxious' to 
procure  them,  to  enable  them  to  trade  freely,  and  save  them 
from  being  exposed  to  any  ill  usage.      The  ambassadors  of  the 
great  powers  sold  them  as  liigh  as  ten  diousand  piastres  each  ; 
those  of  powers  of  tlie  second  rank,  whose  protection  was  less 
effectual,  sold  them  at  a  lower  rate.      Thus  was  purchased  the 
right  of  becoming  a  foreigner  in  Turkey,  and  of  enjoying  by  this 
means  the  rights  of  man.      Russia  was  eager  in  procuring  an 
extraordinary  quantity  of  this  description  of  charters,  and  dis- 
tributing them  among  the  Greeks,  to  increase  its  influence  over 
them.     The  Russian  baraiarians  (berathlees)  increased  rapidly, 
and  a  part  of  die  subjects  of  Turkey*  was  thus  transferred  to  a 
hostile  court.      The  ignorant  and  indolent  Divan  was  not  sensi- 
ble of  this  abuse  till  long  afterwards,  and  even  then,  not  till  it 
was  warned  by  powers  jealous  of  Russia.      In  the  year  1806, 
the  Porte    protested   against  it,  and   declared  that  it  would 
recognise  no  baratarians  but  such   as    actually  resided   with 
the  respective  consuls.      This  declaration  produced  a  long  op- 
position from  the  foreign  ministers,  who  derived  a  considerable 
portion  of  their   income  from    the  sale   of  these.       At  last 
tlie  Porte,  not  to  alienate  in  this  manner  a  part  of  its  subjects, 
and  not  to  give  up  to  otheiis  so  considerable  an  advantage,  Ye- 
solved  to  take  the  regulation  of  the  barats  uito  its  own  hands, 
and  to  increase  their  privileges.     New  barats  were  issued,  which 
secured  to  the  holder  the  protection  of  the  dragoman  of  the 
Porte,  (who,  though  a  Greek,  possessed  almost  the  power  of  a 
minister,)  and  of  the  cadi  of  every  city  in  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ions ;  they  secured  him  against  the  pachas,  who  were  bound,  on 
pain  of  being  disgraced,  to  respect  him ;    they  conferred  on  him 
the  right  of  carrying  on  trade  with  Europe,  without  paying  any 
higher  duties  than  other  nations  ;  they  allowed  him  to  unite  with 
the  other  holders  of  barats,  to  choose  deputies  and  ^  chancellor, 
to  open  chambers  of  assurance,  to  be  judged  by  arbitrators,  and 
to  conform  to  the  laws  of  commerce,  instead  of  being  subject  to 
the  Turkish  jurisprudence.       The  purchase  of  these  rights, 
which  were  only  those  of  man,  was  made  for  a  pretty  moderate 
simi,  and  the  Jewish,  Christian,  and  Grreek  merchants   made 
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haste  to  obtain  them ;  and  the  number  of  their  holders  has  in- 
creased so  much,  as  to  form,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
an  independent  and  powerful  corporation,  which  has  at  its  dis- 
posal all  the  rich  commerce  of  the  East.  The  Greeks  especially 
nave  made  considerable  advances  in  commerce,  by  becoming 
almost  all  of  them  baratarians.  Their  industry  has  thus  given 
them  a  taste  for,  and  courage  to  maintain  their  uidependence. 
The  acquisition  of  barats  has  been  to  tliem,  what  die  emancipa- 
tion of  the  communes  was  to  the  French  serfs  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Botli  obtained  this  emancipation  by  means  of  money ; 
and  it  is  always  the  need  wluch  governments  have  of  men,  that 
secure  their  liberty."* 

The  French  Revolution  had  a  further  effect  in  extending  the 
commerce  of  the  Greeks,  by  placing  in  dieir  hands  the  greater 
part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  had  formerly  been  enjoyed  by  the  French  and  the 
Italians.f      With  the  possession  of  Malta,  the  sovereignty  and 

giardianship  of  the  Mediterranean  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
reat  Britain.  For  several  years  before  the  present  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  there  were  between  4  and  500  Greek  ships  em- 
Eloyed  in  the  commerce,  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  had 
ept  pace  with  this  rapid  improvement  in  their  political  condition. 
Colleges  with  professorships  in  various  branches  of  instruction 
were  instituted  at  Kidonies  (Haivali)^  and  Smyrna,  at  Scio,  and 
at  loannina,^  besides  the  smaUer  establishments  at  Patmos,||  Sa- 
lonika, Ambelakia^  Zagora,  Adiens,  and  Dimitzana,  in  the 
Morea :  some  of  these  were  of  old  date,  but  had  recently  been 
revived  or  increased.  "  And  here,'*  remarks  Mr.  Leake,  after 
adverting  to  these  facts,  "  the  reflection  may  be  made,  that  if 
Greece  should  achieve  her  liberation,  she  will  be  indebted  for  the 
return  of  civilisation  and  independence  to  the  same  peculiarities 
of  geographical  position  and  structure,  to  the  same  indelible  fea- 

*  Thiers.    "  Pyrenees  and  South  of  France  in  1822,"  p.  62. 

t  "  The  island  of  Hydra  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  sailors  and  ship  owners, 
who,  at  the  bepnning  of  the  ReFolution,  when  France  was  shut  out  of  the  Bal- 
tic, supplied  her  with  corn  from  Uie  Archipelago.'* — Hope's  ^nastatiutf  vol.  i. 
ch.  7,  note  3. 

t  The  college  at  Haivali  was  founded  in  1903.  For  a  history  of  this  once 
flourishing  town,  and  its  founder  Economos,  see  Mod  Trav.  Syria  and  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  176,  kc. 

§  loannina  was  famous  for  its  schools  more  than  half  a  century  before,  nn- 
der  the  celebrated  Methodius ;  and  modern  Greek  literature  was  cultivated 
there  at  a  time  when  it  flourished  in  no  other  part  of  Greece. 

Jl  About  1770,  Daniel  of  Patmos  had  a  school  of  considerable  repute,  which 
■ent  out  several  good  maatert. 
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tures  of  nature,  which  raised  her  to  greatness  in  ancient  times. 
Whi]e.her  extensive  sea-coast  and  numerous  islands  and  harbours 
rendered  her  the  country  of  maritime  commerce,  and  were  the 
original  cause  of  the  opulence  which  led  to  perfection  in  th^  en- 
joyments and  arts  of  civilised  life,  the  mountainous  structure*of 
die  interior  generated  that  free  and  martial  spirit,  which,  however 
cruelly  suppressed,  has  never  been  completely  destroyed."* 

Between  the  mountaineers  of  Greece,  the  Mainote  pirates, 
the  Albanian  Moreotes,  the  Romeliot  klephts  and  armatoli, 
and  the  sailors  and  merchants  of  Hydra  and  the  other  islands, 
there  is,  however,  as  wide  a  difference  of  character  and  senti- 
ment, and  almost-  as  litde  disposition  to  coalesce,  as  existed  be- 
tween the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  Even  the 
distinctions  of  national  origin  are  less  marked  and  less  attended 
to,  than  those  which  arise  from  opposite  modes  of  life  and  local 
habits  ;f  and  in  the  new  Greeks,  (as  we  might  designate  the 
Albanian  Christians  of  Southern  Greece  and  tlie  islands,)  the 
country  possesses,  perhaps,  its  most  effective  population.  The 
Fanariots,  or  Constantinopolitan  Greeks,  and  the  Greek  clergy, 
may  be  added  to  the  enumeration,  as  in  some  respects  distinct 
and  differing  from  all.  It  will  be  necessary  to  explain  these  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  have  never  been  completely  subdued 
by  the  Ottomans.  While  tlie  Christian  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
either  retired  before  the  conquerors  or  became  their  vassals,  the 
hardy  peasantry  of  the  mountains  retained  possession  of  their  na- 
tive soil,  where  they  were  joined  by  many  -of  the  lowlanders 
fleeing  from  Turkish  tyramiy.  From  thence  they  waged  a 
ro-edatory  warfare,  which  was  not  confined  to  their  oppressors. 
The  depopulation  arbing  from  these  circumstances,  together 
with  frequent  visitations  of  the  plague,  has  produced,  in  many 
of  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Greece,  desolation  and  consequent 
insalubrity.  And  the  effects  would  have  been  still  more  exten- 
sive, had  not  the  vacancy  been  ki  part  supplied  -by  successive 
migrations  fit)m  Albania  and  of  the  Black  Sea  alone.  The  ex- 
tension  of  education  in  Bulgaria,  where  local  wars,  Mussulman 
persecution,  or  redundant  numbers  on  a  very  poor  soil,  had  oc- 
casionally, caused  even  greater  distress  tlian  had  driven  the 

*  OoUine,  pu  26. 

t  In  1818,  Uierc  was  a  colony  of  Moreote  refugees  residin^^  in  a  suborb  of 
Haivali,  wh<f  had  been  established  there  ever  since  the  calamities  brought 
upon  their  country  by  the  Russians  in  1770.  Yet  they  preferred  to  live  apart 
firom  the  other  Greeks,  and  retained  a  diflerent  dress.-^See  Jowxtt's  Cfuittian 
Rtaeanhtty  toI.  i.  p.  66. 

0 
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Greeks  from  their  native  lands.  About  two  centuries  ago,  a 
large  colony  of  Christian  Albanians  settled  in  BcBotia,  AHica, 
and  Argolis,  and  a  small  tribe  passed  over  into  the  barren  island 
of  Hydra,  where  they  founded  the  community  which  has  «nce 
been  so  conspicuous  for  its  conmiercial  enterprise  and  opulence. 
The  want  of  hand^  in  the  plains  of  Greece  attracted  great  num-' 
bers  of  labourers  during  the  harvest,  the  vintage,  and  the  obve- 
crop,  from  the  islands  of  both  seas,  who  returned  home  at  the 
end  of  the  season  with  the  produce  of  their  well-paid  labour. 

The  greater  part  of  the  peasantry  in  the  plains  of  Northern 
Greece,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  Turkish  towns, 
were  unarmed  ;  but,  in  tlie  more  mountainous  parts,  and  gene- 
raDy  throughout  the  Morea,  there  were  few  who  did  not  possess 
a  welipon  of  some  kind.  In  case  of  any  alarm  of  war  with  a 
Christian  power,  the  Porte  never  failed  to  issue  its  decree  for 
disarming  all  rayalis ;  but  the  Turks,  not  being  very  fond  of  ven- 
turing into  the  mountainous  districts,  were  always  willing  to  ac- 
cept a  small  pecuniary  compromise ;  and  the  sultan's  commands, 
like  many  other  of  his  decrees  relating  to  his  Christian  subjects, 
ended  in  a  contribution  to  the  provincial  governments.  In  some 
of  the  more  nK)untainous  parts,  villages,  and  even  whole  districts, 
were  left  to  the  management  of  tlie  primates  {jproesti  or  native 
magistrates),  who  were  responsible  tor  the  payment  of  the  ordi- 
nary contributions,  and  who  generaDy  farmed  the  taxes  from  the 
Turkish  Government.  In  some  parts,  not  even  the  kliaradj,  or 
mountain-tax,  w.as  paid.  These  viUage  oligarchs  are  represent- 
ed to  have  been,  in  many  cases,  as  oppressive  towards  the  peas- 
antry as  they  were  contentious  and  jealous  of  each  other ;  end 
the  more  powerful  chieftains  would  often  league  with  tlie  pasha 
to  plunder  their  fellow  Christians.  "  These  persons,"  says  Mr. 
Leake,  ^'  being  interested  in  tlie  continuance  of  ignorance  and 
Turkish  tyranny,  were,  together  with  some  of  the  higher  clergy, 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  national  improvement ;  for  the  latter 
class,  having  generally  procured  their  ecclesiastical  dignities  at  a 
considerable  expense,  were,  (except  in  the  greater  permanence 
of  their  offices)  placed  in  a  situation  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Turkish  governors  of  provinces  and  districts,  whose  object  it 
necessarily  was,  to  exact  from  the  governed  as  much  as  tliey 
possibly  could  during  their  transitory  authority." 

The  armatoli  were  originally  a  species  of  militia,  an  establish- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  empire,  whose  most  important  office  was 
to  keep  the  roads  clear  of  robbers,  and  to  guard  the  mountain 
passes.  The  Ottomans  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  the  same 
kind  of  police ;   and  all  Greece,  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
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Isthmus,  was  gradually  divided  into  seventeen  armatoliks.  Of 
these,  ten  were  in  Tbessaly  and  Livadia,  four  in  Etolia,  Acar- 
nania,  and  Epirus,  and  three  in  Southern  Macedonia.  The 
Morea  never  contained  any.  The  rank  of  a  captain  of  armatoli 
was  hereditary.  The  members  of  each  band  were  caUed  pa- 
likars  (bravos  or  heroes),  and  the  protopalikdr  acted  as  lieuten- 
ant and  secretary  to  the  capitanos.  In  addition  to  the  bodies  of 
armatoli  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  all  the  mountain  communi- 
ties maintained  a  small  body  of  palikars,  professedly  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  district ;  but  more  frequently  they  were  employed 
against  a  neighbouring  rival,  or  to  withstand  either  Turkish  or 
Albanian  encroachments. 

The  kl^hiaij  or  robbers,  (and  they  gloried  in  the  name,) 
di^red  chiefly  from  tlie  armatoli  in  preferring  open  rebellion 
and  the  adventurous  life  of  marauders,  to  any  compromise  with 
their  Turkish  masters.  In  fact,  the  only  distinction  vanished, 
when,  as  often  happened,  the  discontented  or  oppressed  arma- 
tole  became  a  klepht,  or  when  it  suited  the  Turkish  pashas  to 
include  them  under  one  common  title.  Owing  to  this,  the 
terms  came  to  be  often  used  indiscriminately ;  and  in  Thessaly, 
the  word*  klepht  designated  either  or  both.  Their  general  char- 
acter and  habits  are  thus  portrayed  by  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause 
of  Greece,  to  whose  hereditary  talent  we  are  indebted  for  a 
translation  of  some  of  tlie  more  popular  ballads  still  current  in 
the  highlands, — the  minstrelsy  of  the  Grecian  border.* 

"The  klephts  were  hardy  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible. 
They  had  no  fixed  encampment,  wandering  in  summer  among 
the  liigher,  in  winter,  over  the  lower  mountainous  regions. 
But  they  had  a^ays  a  spot  for  rendezvous  and  occasional  so- 
ioum,  called  itmeW,  situated  near  tlie  armatolik  from  which  they 
nad  been  driven.  When  not  engaged  in  an  expedition,  their 
chief  resource  for  amusement  was  found  in  martial  games,  and 
particularly  in  .firing  at  a  mark.  Constant  practice  in  this  led  to  a 
surprising  degree  of  skill.  By  day-light,  they  could  strike  an 
egg,  or  even  send  a  ball  through  a  ring  of  nearly  tlie  same  di- 
ameter, at  a  distance  of  200  paces ;  and  in  tiie  most  pitchy 
darkness,  they  could  hit  an  enemy,  directed  only  by  the  flash  of 
his  musket.      The  activity  of  their  limbs  equalled  the  correct- 

^  *  Sheridan's  "  Songs  of  Greece."  London,  1825.  One  highly  characterif- 
tk  mark,  Mr.  Sheridan  says,  distinguished  the  klepht  Horn  a  regular  anna- 
tole  :  th'is  was  a  worsted  rope  coiled  round  his  waist,  for  the  purpose  of  binding 
the  Turks  whom  he  might  capture,  who  were  generally  kept  for  the  sake  of 
ransom ;  "  though,  on  occasions  when  it  was  impossible  to  make  prisonen, 
they  were  killed  like  woWes,  without  hesitation.** 
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ness  of  their  eye.  Niko  Tzaras  could  jump  over  seven  horses 
standing  abreast,  and  others  could  clear,  at  one  leap,*  three  wag- 
ons filled  with  thorns  to  tlie  height  of  eight  feet.  Their  powers 
of  abstinence  were  not  less  surprising.  A  band  of  klephts  hava 
been  known  to  combat  during  tliree  days  and  nights,,  without 
either  eating,  drinking,  or  sleeping.*  Pain  found  Sieir  courage 
as  untameable  as  tiiirst  and  hunger,  altliough  every  klepht  taken 
alive  was  inevitably  subjected,  before  death  came  to  his  relief,  to 
the  most  dreadful  and  protracted  tortures^  The  klephts  combined 
to  a  degree  very  rare  among  a  rude  tribe,  an  enthu^astic  piety, 
with  a  distrust  of  the  clergy,  and  of  that  union  of  church  and  state, 
the  efficacy  of  which  for  the  support  of  despotism  and  ilie  riv- 
ctting  of  mental  chains,  was  no  where  better  understood  t^tan  in 
Turkey,  where  the  sultan  was  in  fact  the  real  head  of  the 
Christian,  as  well  as  of  the  Mahommedan  liierarchy.  Yet,  in 
their  wildest  solitudes,  in  their  most  pressbg  dangers,  they  per- 
fonned  the  ceremonies  of  tlieir  religion ;  and  the  captain  who 
plundered  a  chapel  or  a  votive  offering,  was  as  unrelentingly  put 
to  deatli  as  if  he  had  insulted  a  female  captive.  Blachavas, 
with  his  protopalikary  left  his  beloved  mountains,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  to  visit  the  holy  city  on  foot,  and  actually  died  at 
Jerusalem.  Frequent  as  apostacy  was  for  ages  among  the 
harassed  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  never  did  a  klepht  hesitate  to 
prefer  captivity,  death,  and  even  tortures,  to  the  denial  of  his 
Redeemer.  Yet,  iliey  had  the  sagacity  to  jxirceive,  that  the  • 
clergy,  who  looked  to  the  Turks  for  promotion,  and  whose  cor- 
porate property  die  infidek  always  res|>ecicd,  must  be  siispk*i- 
ous  friends,  and  olten  dangerous  eneniies  to  the  revolted  Greeks. 
The  clergy  of  Greece  have  been  her  curse,  alilCfc  under  the  By- 

• 

*  The  instance  referred  to  in  substantiation  of  this  statement,  is  that  of  the 
famous  Thessalian  klepht,  Niko  Tzaras,  who,  on  his  toad  to  join  Prince  Ipsi- 
lauti  in  Wallacbia,  at  the  head  of  30()  klephts,  was  stopped  at  the  bridge  of 
Pravi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Karasou,  by  9UU0  Turks :  he  *'  broke  through 
them,  crossed  the  bridge,  and  entered  Pravi,  where  his  gallant  band  re- 
freshed  themselves,  after  a  fast  of  four,  and  a  fight  of  three  days."  This  was 
in  1804  or  6  :  he  perished  about  two  years  after  in  an  affray,  by  the  hand  of 
an  asaatisin  who  had  been  one  of  his  own  palikors. — Sheridan's  Songt  of 
Grtere,  p.  63.  Another  remarkable  story  is  that  of  SpHros  Skyllodemos,  of  ao 
ancient  armatoli  family  in  Acamania.  In  1806,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ali 
Pasha,  who  threw  him  into  a  deep  dungeon,  where  he  lay  for  many  months, 
chained  and  immersed  in  mud  and  water.  By  means  of  a  long  sash  and  a 
file,  he  one  night  escaped  from  prison,  but  the  gates  of  the  citadel  were 
closed.  As  his  sole  chance  of  escape,  ho  buried  himself  to  the  throat  in  the 
forest  of  reeds  which  fringes  the  lako  of  Joannina,  endured  in  this  situation  dur- 
ing three  days  and  nights  the  extremes  of  cold  and  hunger ;  theu,  seiaing  a 
b<Mit,  crossed  the  lake  and  escaped  by  mountaiu  path«  into  Acamania.  He 
was  subsequently  pardoned  by  Ali,  and  became pro/opo/tAror  to  Odjrsscut,  when 
appointed  by  that  pasha  commander  in  Lifadia. — Jhid.  p.  52. 
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zantine  and  under  the  T&tar  systems  of  tyranny,  and  would 
equally  continue  to  be  so  if  the  Scythians  seized  the  country. 
Contemporaneous  documents  exist  to  shew,  that  the  Russian 
cabinet  fully  expects  to  receive  this  assistancerfrom  the  hierarchy 
of  Greece.  Next  to  their  touching  pie^,  the  most  striking 
qualities  among  the  klej[^ts  were,  generosi^  to  their  poorer  and 
more  timid  countrymen,  and  especially  to  the  herdsmen  who 
shared  the  mountains  with  them  ;  devoted  love  of  their  country 
in  general,  md  of  their  own  rugged  haunts  in  particular ;  and 
tenderness  in  those  domestic  affections  which  formed  a  beautiful 
relief  to  the  stern  and  rugged  parts  of  their  character."* 

Such  were  the  klephts,  with  a  view  to  the  extirpation  of 
whom,  the  Porte  bestowed  on  Ali  Pasha  of  loannina  the  import- 
ant office  of  Dervergi  Bashij  ojr  Grand  Inspector  of  the  Passes 
of  Northern  Greece ;  an  appointment  from  which  he  dated  his 
fortune  and  his  power.  Having  succeeded  in  recommending 
himself  to  the  Turkish  (Government  as  a  fit  and  proper  person 
to  undertake  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers  and  rebels,  he  soon 
made  himself  at  once  too  useful  and  too  powerful  to  be  dis- 

E laced.  The  steps  by  which  he  arrived  at  the  height  of  his  all 
ut  absolute  power,  must  now  be  briefly  traced. 
Ali,  whose  surname  was  Hissas,  was  bom  at  Tepeleni,  a 
small  town  of  the  Toshke  clan,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Voiussa,  about  the  year  1748.f .  His  family  had  Iften  estab- 
lished in  that  place  for  several  centuries ;  and  one  of  his  ances- 
tors, named  M uzzo,  having  been  very  successful  in  ^e  honour- 
able profession  of  a  klepht,  procured  for*  himself  the  lordship  of 
Tepeleni,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  Ali's  grand- 
father, Mouktar  Bey,  was  deemed  the  greatest  warrior  of  his  age, 
and  fell  bravely  fighting  at  tlie  siege  of  Corfu,  leaving  three  sons. 
Veli  Bey,  the  father  of  Ali,  was  die  youngest :  though  in  early 
life  a  professed  klepht  and  a  fratricide,  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
man  of  humane  disposition  and  extremely  well  disposed  to  the 

*  Sheridan,  pp.  XXV. — ^xxxi.  The  character  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks^ 
and  of  klephtic  piety,  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Tile  above  remarks  would 
•eem  to  apply  more  particularly  to  the  higher  order  of  clergy,  but  the  writer's 
indiscriminate  censure  of  the  hierarchy  is  alike  indiscreet  and  unjust.  The 
Revolution  has  drawn  forth  many  patriotic  priests  aiyl  prelates,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  order  haire  been  its  victims.  In  fact,  Greek  priests  are  represented  by 
Col.  Stanhope  as  having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  Rev- 
olution ;  many  of  them  fought  iii  the  ranks,  some  as  captains ;  and  several 
members  of  the  executive,  as  well  as  of  the  legislative  body,  are  ecclesi- 
astics. 

t  M.  Pouqueville,  indeed,  makes  Ali  to  have  been-  78  years  of  age  in  1819, 
which  would  carry  back  bis  birth  to  1741 ;  btat  he  does  not  give  his  au- 
thority. 


*' 
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Greeks.*  He  held  for  some  time  the pashalik  of  Delvino,  but  was 
deprived  of  it  by  the  mtrigues  of  a  cabal,  and  retired  in  chagrin  to 
his  native  lordship  of  Tepeleni,  where,  harassed  by  the  neigh- 
bouring beys  and  agas,  and  unable  to  make  head  a^inst  his 
enemies,  he  is  stated  to  have  died  of  mef  and  vexauon  at  the 
age  ol  forty-five,  leaving  five  children,  j  The  mother  of  AH 
and  of  his  sister  Shainitza,  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents 
and  undaunted  courage^  fierce  and  implacable  as  a  tigro^s.  '^  1 
owe  every  thing  to  my  mother,"  said  Ali,  alluding  to  the  educa- 
tion he  received  firom  her,  and  the  ambitious  projects  with  which 
she  inspired  him.  At  die  death  of  his  father,  Ali  was  under 
fourteen  years  of  age ;  an  obstinate,  petulant,  intractable  child  ; 
but  he  was  attached  to  his  mother,  and  she  was  well  able  to  as- 
sert her  authority.  So  long  as  Veli  Bey  lived,  Kliamco  had 
appeared  only  an  ordinary  woman;  but  now,  with  courage 
equal  to  her  ambition,  she  renounced  the  spindle  for  the  sword, 
the  veil  for  the  hehnet,  and  with  a  handful  of  faithful  followers, 
defended  the  remainder  of  her  possessions  against  the  hostile 
clans,  and  efiectuaUy  checked  their  encroacliments.  At  one 
time,  she  was  taken  prisoner,  together  with  her  daughter  Shain- 
itza, by  the  inhabitants  of  Gardiki,  who  are  said  to  have  treated 
their  captives  with  almost  incredible  brutality  :  if  authenticated, 
it  would  go  far  to  extenuate  the  dreadful  retribution  witli  which, 
forty  yeaft  after,  the  town  was  visited  at  the  hands  of  Ali. 
After  enduring  this  barbarous  treatment  for  more  than  a  month, 
they  obtained  their  liberty, — it  is  said  by  ransom  ;  at  all  events, 
Khamco  was  reinstated  at  Tepeleni,  where  die  still  continued  to 
maintain  her  authority,  till  Ali  grew  old  enough  and  powerful 
enough  to  take  the  burden  of  government  off  her  hands.  | 

*  This  ezcelleot  pertoo,  at  Mr.  Hug^hei  charactmiet  him,  ha?in|^  been  ex- 
pelled his  paternal  home  by  his  two  broihen,  on  the  death  of  the  father,  fol- 
lowed  for  tome  years  the  profet«ioD  of  knight-errant  of  the  mountains,  till, 
having  collected  a  sufllcient  sum  lo  retire  on,  he  suddenly  appeared  with  hit 
bantlitti  before  Tepeleni,  and  burned  his  two  brothers  in  their  own  citadel. 
He  then  took  quiet  possession  of  the  family  title  and  estates,  prudently  re- 
nouncing his  old  trade  Ibrever. 

t  M.  Pouqueville  says  that  he  was  carried  off  by  a  disorder,  "  aitribuie  A 
det  exee$  bachiquet.'*  He  says  nothing  of  his  having  filled  the  office  of  pasha 
of  Delvino,  and  attributes  his  quarrels  with  his  neighbours  to  his  unsubdued 
klephtic  propensities. 

t  In  attempting  to  combine  the  vaiious  accounts  of  Ali's  early  life  in  a  con- 
sistent  narrative,  we  are  met  at  every  step  by  irrrconcileable  contradictions  or 
discrepancies.  The  Rev.  T.  S.  Hughes,  who  appears  to  have  taken  cousider- 
able  pains  in  collecting  authentic  materials,  states,  that  Veli  Bey  left  ttoo  wid- 
ows and  three  children,  attributing  to  Khamco,  AJi's  mother,'the  poisoning 
both  of  her  rival  and  of  the  elder  son.  M.  Pouqueville  (whom  the  compiler  o£ 
the  Life  of  Ali  Pasha,  8to.  1823,  has  copied)  sUtet,  that  VeU  left  Jive  chil- 
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'AK's  first  exploits,  undertaken,  as  it  should  seem,  without  the 
sanction  of  his  mother,  were  more  daring  than  successful.  Be- 
fore he  had  attained  his  sixteenth  year,  he  had  acquired  as 
much  celebrity  as  the  fabled  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Maia,  and 
in  the  same  honourable  calling.  He  plundered  aU  his  neigh- 
bours, till  he  found  himself  possessed  of  means  sufficient  to 
raise  a  small  number  of  partisans ;  and  now  commencing  ope- 
rations on  a  bolder  scale,  he  undertook  an  expedition  gainst 
the  town  of  Chormovo.  He  was  beaten,  and  re-entered  Tepe- 
leni  a  fugitive,  where  he  had  to  encounter  the  indignant  taunts 
of  his  mother,  who  bade  him,  coward  as  he  was,  go  join  the 
women  of  the  harem.  Again,  however,  he  took  the  field,  and 
having  commenced  hostile  operations  in  the  sanjiak  of  Avlona, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Kourd  rasha,  into  whose  hands  he  had  thus 
j  fallen,  was  an  old  man  of  mild  and  humane  character.  Struck, 
it  is  said,  with  the  youthful  beauty,  the  graceful  manners,  and 
the  natural  eloquence  of  the  young  klepht,  he  satisfied  himself 

• 

dren,  but  that  the  mother  of  the  elder  two  died  before  hhn.  He  imputes  to 
Kharoco  the  poisoning  of  the  elder  brother,  and  tays,  that  the  idiocy  of  a  sec- 
ond was  believed  to  have  been  caused  by  her  hand.  According  to  M.  de  Vau- 
doncourt,  on  the  contrary,  whose  narrative  bears  stronger  internal  marks  of 
authenticity,  the  brother  was  made  away  with  at  the  time  that  Ali  fceieed  the 
reins  of  authority  from  the  hands  of  his  mother,  and  the  suspicion  of  fratricide 
attached  to  Ali.  **  The  partisans  of  Ali  Pasha/'  he  says,  "  assert,  that  Ali*s 
mother  caused  him  to  be  poboned,  in  order  to  secure  to  her  own  son  the  remains 
of  his  father's  inheritance,  and  free  him  from  a  dangerous  rival.  This  report 
is,  at  least,  most  prevalent  throughout  the  whole  of  his  states.  His  enemies,  on 
the  contrary,  affirm,  that  it  was  he  himself  who  stabbed  his  brother,  having 
persuaded  the  multitude  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  treacherous  correspondence . 
with  their  enemies.  It  is  thus  also  that  the  story  is  related  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  "  M.  Pouqaeville,  too,  kills  one  of  Ali's  brothers  at  this  period. 
Again,  with  regard  to  the  alleged  treatment  of  Ali's  mother  and  sister  at  Gar- 
diki,  Mr.  Hughes  tells  us,  that  the  people  of  that  town  secretly  attacked  Tepe- 
leni  by  night,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  them  off ;  that  their  subsequent  es- 
cape was  effected  through  the  generous  aid  of  an  individual  Gardikiote, 
named  Dotti,  "  whose  turn  it  was  to  receive  them  into  his  dwelling ;"  he  es- 
corted them  in  safety  to  Tepeleni,  **  where  they  found  the  indignant  Ali  ^ttf^ 
freparing'*  (after  the  lapse  of  a  month!)  "  to  attempt  their  liberation  with  a 
large  body  of  troops  he  had  collected ;"  further,  that,  on  discovering  the  flight 
of  their  captives,  the  people  of  the  town  pursued  them,  but  in  vain,  and  on 
their  retom,  set  fire  to  Dosti's  house.  M.  Pouqueville's  version  of  the  story  if, 
that  Ali  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  mother  and  sister ;  that  it  was  by  means 
of  an  ambuscade ;  and  that  their  liberation  was  effected  by  a  Greek  merchant 
of  Argyro  Castro,  who  ransomed  them  for  22,800  piasters  (about  3,700/.). 
The  atrocious  treatment  they  are  said  to  have  met  with,  the  most  improbable 
as  well  as  revolting  part  of  the  tale,  is,  strange  to  say,  the  only  point  in  which 
the  two  stories  agree.  M.  de  Vaudoncourt,  without  adverting  to  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  simply  says  :  "  It  was  about  this  time  that  she  (Ali's  moth- 
er) was  taken  prisoner  by  the  inhabiuots  of  Gorileay  when  her  ransom  a|)- 
ftorbed  the  greater  part  of  the  treasures  she  had  been  able  to  save." 
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with  repriinanding  him,  and,  after  a  friendly  detention,  dismissed 
him  with  presents.* 

It  must  have  been  about  this  period  that,  at  the  head  of  thir^ 
palikars,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the  pasha  of  Egripo. 
Frqp  this  engagement,  though  it  could  not  have  been  c^  long 
duration,  he  reaped  sufficient  wealth  to  enable  him,  on  his  re- 
turn to  his  native  mountains,  to  re-commence  operations  as  a  klephl 
on  a  grander  scale.  After  some  successes  near  Tepeleni,  he 
turned  his  steps  towards  the  passes  of  Pindus,  and  pillaged  some 
hamlets  of  die  canton  of  Zagora ;  but  being  ovcrtEiken  and  de- 
feated by  the  vizir  of  loannina,  he  was  made  prisoner  a  secdhd 
time.  And  now,  we  are  told,  the  neighbouring  beys,  and  more 
especially  Selim,  pasha  of  Dehino,  urged  the  necessitj'  of  inflict- 
ing summary  justice  on  tlie  incorrigible  marauder.  The  vizir, 
however,  had  his  reasons  for  not  obliging  tiiem  in  this  matter. 
He  knew  that  he  had  less  to  dread  from  Ali  tlian  from  the  beys 
of  Argyro-castro  and  Preineti,  while  Selim's  Venetian  connex- 
ions rendered  him  equally  an  object  of  suspicion  ;  he  therefore 
was  not  sorry  to  afibrd  thcni  fresh  occupation,  and  he  turned  All 
loose  again,  who  it  is  said,  gave  him  no  further  cause  for  inquie- 
tude during  the  rest  of  his  days.  Nevertheless,  collecting  the 
remains  ot  his  scattered  troops,  he  again  ventured  to  take  the 
field,  but  was  beaten  afresh  near  the  sources  of  the  Chelydnus ; 
and  so  complete  was  the  rout,  diat  he  was  obliged  to  seek  for 
refuge  alone  on  Moimt  Mertzika.  Here  he  was  reduced  to 
pledge  his  scimitar,  in  order  to  procure  barley  for  his  horse,  no 
longer  able  to  carry  him. 

On  returning  again  to  Tepeleni,  a  fugitive,  he  was  assailed  by 
his  mother  with  harsher  reproaches  tlian  ever.  When,  with 
great  difficulty  he  ap|)eased  her,  and  obtained  furtlier  supplies, 

*  M.  Pouqucville'f  account  of  this  traDsaction  is  as  follows : — "  Ont'aHtndmt 
tpi'AH  Tibdlenj  doni  Um  rompagiiotu  d'armes  furent  pendtUy  teraU  puni  tup- 
plict  rtterr^  aux  bry^and* ;  mait  quand  Courit  patha  ril  d  ttt  pied*  un  jeune 
hamme  aver  lequel  il  arait  des  liens  dc  parenU,  it  eiU  vitii  de  $et  egartmenlSf  ei 
reiini  m  coUre.  Ali  6tait  dam  cet  dge  ou  Vhomme  inlireMe.  Une  lonfcue  eheve 
lure  blonde^  de$  yeux  bleits^  remplis  de  feu  tt  briUanl*  d'ttj^rii  unt  iloquenee 
Hoturelley  aeher^rent  de  fi:agner  It  cxfur  du  rietu  risir,  qm  le  garda  plutieun 
annie*  dammmpalaiSf  oil  il  lui  prodifruait  *e*  bienfail*^  enlAchtuit  de  le  romeiier 
daru  le  tentier  de  la  probite.  Enftn^  toueht  par  letvrihta  de  Khawico,  yvi  rt- 
demandoit  tans  cesse  son  cher  fils^  t/  le  Ini  rendity  en  les  prerenant  I'un  et  I'autrtf  . 
qu'ils  n'auraient  plus  de  grace  d  esvcrer  s'Hs  osaieni  troubler  I'ordre  public,  ils 
promireni  done  de  rester  tranquillesj  et  ils  tinrenJ  imrole  ausH  long-temps  que 
Courd  pasha  ricuiy  Mr.  Hughes  makes  l>oth  the  v»  ife  and  the  daughter  of 
Kourd  Pasha  fall  in  love  with  the  young^  hero ;  and  add*,  that  in  a  war  which 
broke  out  between  Kourd  and  the  pasha  of  Scutari,  Ali  so  distinguished  him- 
self and  j^ained  on  the  affections  of  the  soldier}',  that  Kourd>/iama<icrr  (treasurer) 
advised  his  master  either  to  put  him  to  death,  or  make  him  his  son-in-law. 
Kourd  preferred  the  middle  course  of  honourably  dismissing  him  with  ptescntv 


/ 
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tliey  were  accompanied  with  the  injunction  not  to  return  again 
but  either  as  a  conqueror  or  a  corpsQ«  '^  With  the  inoney  thus 
obtained,  Ali  immediately  collected  600  men,  and  directed  his 
march  through  the  valley  of  the  Chelydnus  towards  Mertzika 
and  Premeti.  His  first  battle  was  again  unsuccessful,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  Having  encamped  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  in  the  vicinity  of  a  deserted  chapel  not  far  from 
Valera,  he  entered  into  the  solitary  pile  to  repose,  as  weU  as  to 
meditate  on  his  bereft  situation.  There,  he  said,  (for  it  was 
finom  himself  the  narrative  was  obtained,)  reflecting  on  that  for- 
tune by  which  he  was  persecuted,  calculating  the  enterprises  he  was 
isdll  able  to  attempt,  and  coniparing  the  weakness  of  his  means 
with  the  forces  he  bad  to  combat,  he  remained  a  long  time  in  a 
standing  posture,  mechanically  furrowing  up  the  gi'ound  with  his 
stick,  vdiich  the  violence  of  Us  sensaticms  caused  him  frequently 
to  strike  with  vehemence.  The  resistance  of  a  solid  body,  and 
the  sound  which  issued  from  it,  recalled  his  attention.  He  bent 
down,  and  examined  the  hole  he  had  unconsciously  made, 
and  having  dug  further,  had  the  happiness  to  find  a  casket. 
The  gold  which  it  contained,  enabled  him  to  levy  2000  men*, 
and  having  been  successful  in  a  second  batde,  he  returned  to 
Tepeleni  a  victor.  From  this  period,  fortune  never  abandoned 
hink"» 

*  VaudoDCourt,  p.  226.  .Mr.  Hughes  telU  the  same  tale,  with  some  slight 
rariatioD.  M.  Pouque^ille  says,  the  whole  storjr  is  a  fiction,  iiiTented  by  a 
Greek  named  Psallida,  and  that  Ali  himself  told  him  so.  "  Cela  donne  ttnc 
jtkjfsionoimt  miraeuUute  d  ma  fortunej**  was  his  indignant  remark.  It  may  be 
true,  nevertheless.  In  Mr.  Hughes's  narrative,  however,  Ali  is  represented  ai 
having  dated  the  commencement  of  his  good  fortune  from  a  still  more  roman- 
tic circumstance.  He  had,  it  seems,  got  married,  and  having  raised  fresh 
levies,  was  determined  to  make  one  last  desperate  effort  against  his  ancient 
foes.  In  this  expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  his  bride. 
The  confederate  beys  of  Argyro-castro,  Gardiki,  Kaminitza,  Goritza,  Chormo- 
▼o,  he.  opposed  him  with  an  overwhelming  force,  and  the  Tepelenites  were 
totally  routed.  The. chiefs  of  Argyro-castro  and  Gardiki  had  returned  home, 
when  Ali  resolved  on  the  bold  and  decisive  mancFUvre  of  going  alone  by  night 
to  the  camp  of  the  other  confederates  and  placing  his  life  and  fortunes  in  their 
hands.  The  hazard  he  ran  was  not  so  great  as  might  at  first  appear,  since  a  vol- 
antary  suppliant  is  sure  of  obtaining  protection  from  an  Albanian  chieOaio  ;  but 
Ali  aimed  at  something  more  than  securing  his  own  safety.  He  sought  to  win 
them  over  to  his  cau!«e,  by  representing  that  his  enemies  were  in  fact  theirs ; 
that  the  absent  chiefs  were  already  too  formidable,  and  that  they  sought  his 
destruction,  only  to  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  place  the  yoke  on  thehr 
necks.  And  so  well  did  he  succeed  in  routing  the  jealousy  of  the  beys,  Uiat 
they  not  only  determined  to  spare  his  life,  but  to  range  themselves  under  hit 
standaid.  Ali's  mother,  who,  on  discovering  his  flight,  had,  we  are  told,  given 
way  to  transports  of  alarm  or  vexation,  met  him  returning  at  the  head  of  the 
troops  who  had  fought  againut  him.  By  the  support  thus  obtained,  he  secured 
an  honourable  pcice,  and  secured  his  future  fortune.  On  reaching  Tepeleni, 
be   took  possession  of  the  place  as  its  master. 
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And  now  it  was,  as  it  should  seem,  tliat  Ali  resolved  to  take 
the  management  of  affairs  into  his  own  hands.  Having  gained 
over  the  principal  chiefs  of  Tepeleni,  he  took  possession  of  the 
fortress,  and  confined  his  motlier  thenceforth  to  the  liareno.  She 
died  soon  after.*  Tlie  state  of  his  coffers  bein;^,  however,  un- 
equal to  his  ambitious  projects,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  to 
his  old  profession.  Ha\ing  secured  the  whole  of  the  defiles 
leading  across  the  chain  of  rindus  into  Thessaly  and  Macedonia, 
he  pillaged  and  ransomed  travellers  and  caravans,  levied  contri- 
butions on  the  villages,  and  sacked  several  defenceless  places, 
till  the  ravages  committed  awakened  the  attention  of  the  divan, 
and  the  dervenji  pasha  was  ordered  to  march  against  him.  The 
office  was  at  tins  time  held  by  no  other  person  than  Ali's  old 
friend  Kourd  Pasha,  who  soon  found  it  adviseable  to  attempt  to 
settle  matters  by  negotiation,  as  there  was  little  prospect  ol  ac- 
complishing it  by  force  of  arms.  He  invited  Ali  to  a  conference, 
at  which  the  latter  displayed  liis  usual  address,  and  the  old  \'izir 
was  induced  to  accept  of  his  services  in  tlie  warfare  he  was 
prosecuting  against  the  rebel  pasha  of  Scutari.  The  effective 
aid  which  Ali  rendered,  secured  tlie  success  of  the  expedition, 
and  his  conduct  was  represented  in  tlie  most  favourable  light  at 
Constantinople. 

Supported  by  tliis  powerful  alliance,  Ali  now  came  to  be  held 
in  high  consideration,  and  the  pasha  of  Arg}'ro-castro  granted 
his  daughter  to  him,  by  wliom  he  had  his  two  eldest  sons,  Mouk- 
tar  and  Veli.f  His  ambitious  pn)jects  soon  began  to  develop 
themselves.      The  towns  of  Kaminitza  and  Goritza  first  fell 

*  Her  death,  Mr.  Hushe<  says,  has  been  ascribed  to  AIi*8  jealous  policy,  but 
without  foundatioQ.  M.  PoiiqueTille,  indeed,  gives  a  most  horrific  account  of 
her  death.  *'  L0a  modcme  OlympitUj  atteintt  dtpuit  long-temps  tCun  tanker 
utSrifij  fruit  bonieuz  dt  ta  dtpraration,  termitia  sa  earntrt^  apris  s'itre  defaUe 
par  It  poison  du  dernier  dtsjrirts  coiuanguins  d'Ali  Pacha.  Telle  fui  la  Jin  dt 
sa  vie,  donl  tile  tmploya  let  derniers  tnoments  ik  se  faire  rtUre  son  tesiamtnt, 
monument  digne  des  furies.  Cet  arte  pretcrira%t  d  Alx  et  A  ShainUta,  d'extermi' 
ntr,  dts  qu'Us  It  pourraienly  Its  habitants  de  Cardiki  et  de  Cormoro,  donl  tUt 
avail  ilt  Vesrlace,  ainn  queur  ;  leur  donnnnt  sa  tnalf  diction  s'ils  eonlrevtnaient 
januds  d  ee  dtsKtn  . . .  .Lapersonne  de  qui  je  liens  ces  details^  ajouie,  que,  suffo- 
quie  par  une  hifdrothoraj ,  et  rongee  par^un  ulcire  dttoranttj  elU  expira  Jam 
aes  transports  de  rage^  en  vomissant  dMorriblts  imprccaliitnn  conire  la  proridenhe 
6temelle.''  This  u  sufficiently  dramatic.  Ali,  it  h  added,  did  not  arrire  at 
Tepeleni  till  an  hour  after  his  mother  had  expired  ;  he  bedewed  her  remains 
with  hi«  tears,  and  joining  hands  with  hi*  amiable  siMer,  swore  to  accomplish 
the  dying  injunctions  of  his  mother.  That  part  of  her  will,  howcrer,  which 
directed  that  a  pilgrim  should  be  sent  to  Mekka,  to  present  an  offering  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Prophet  for  the  repose  of  her  soul,  wa«  never  performed,  because 
the  law  requires  that  the  property  so  offered  should  have  t>een  legitimately 
acquired  ! ! 

t  His  marriage  must  have  taken  place  loo^  before  this,  if,  as  M.  de  Van- 
doncourt  itatei ,  he  wai  only  twenty  years  of  age  when  he  married. 
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under  his  power  :  they  were  taken  and  pillaged.  His  next  at- 
tempt was  a  daring  one.  The  old  pasha  of  Argyro-castro,  Ali's 
father-in-law,  had  died,  and  the  elder  son  had  been  assassinated 
by  his  brother.  Ali  hastened  to  allay  the  civil  war  this  murder 
bad  given  rise  to ;  but  the  inhabitants,  aware  of  bis  designs, 
united  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw.^  About 
this  period,  he  is  stated  to  have  entered  into  a  war  with  the  town 
of  Liebovo  (or  Libochobo),  which,  after  an  ineffectual  resist- 
ance, submitted  to  his  arms.  Lekli,  Giates,  and  some  other 
places  were  subdued  in  the  same  manner.  He  now  determined 
to  attac)(  the  strong  place  of  Chormovo,  on  die  inhabitants  of 
which  he  had  vowed  vengeance.  Internal  dissensions  favoured 
his  project.  The  inhabitants,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  endeav- 
oured to  propitiate  him  by  submission ;  but  Ali,  having  decoyed 
the  cluef  citizens  to  a  conference,  had  them  treacherously  seized, 
while  his  troops  fell  upon  tlie  defenceless  inliabitants,  massacred 
a  great  number,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  ground.  The  wo- 
men and  children  were  sold  into  slavery.  One  individual  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  Ali,  named  Papas  Oglou,  or  Krauz  Prifti 
(son  of  a  priest),  is  stated  to  have  been  impaled  and  roasted 
alive  by  his  orders :  the  executioner  was  a  black  slave,  his 
(bster  brother.  By  this  execrable  act  of  vengeance,  he  spread 
a  terror  of  his  name  throughout  the  neighbouring  tribes,  f 

*  M.  Pouqaerille  giret  a  totally  different  account  In  the  fint  place,  he 
.  states,  that  Ali  was  about  twenty-four  when  he  married  Emioa,  the  daughter 
of  Capelan  the  tig«r,  pasha  of  Delvino,  who  resided  at  Argyro-castro ;  this 
said  Capelan,  urged  on  by  hu  worthy  son-in-law,  is  represented  as  having  se- 
cretly favoured  the  Montenegrins,  while  Ali  gave  secret  information  of  his  dis* 
loyalty  to  the  Porte.  Capelan  was  consequently  sent  for  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  and  his  son-in-law  strongly  urged  him  to  obey  the  summons  ;  he  lost 
bis  head  of  course,  but  the  pashalik  was  given  to  Ali  of  Argyro-castro,  and 
the  traitor  was  disappointed.  The  insurrection  of  Stephano  Piccolo  took 
place  in  1767 :  and,  if  this  account  be  correct,  Ali  must  have  been  bom  before 
1747,  or  he  could  not  have  become  Capelan 's  son-in-law  by  that  time  at  twenty- 
foor  years  of  age,  and  have  acted  subsequently  the  part  here  ascribed  to  him. 
M.  Pouqueville  goes  on  to  state,  that  a  marriage  was  brought  about  between 
the  new  pasha  of  Delvino  and  Shainitaa,  Ali's  sister;  but  the  pasha  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  rood-will  of  his  brother-in-law  by  benefits.  Not 
having  been  able  to  persuade  his'sister  to  poison  her  husband,  Ali  found  meant 
to  persuade  the  pasha's  brother  Soliman  to  turn  assassin,  on  condition  of 
marrying  the  widow  !  Again,  however,  Ali  was  disappointed  of  obtaining  the 
▼acant  pashalik,  which  was  given  to  Selim  Bey,  whose  treacherous  assassina- 
tion by  his  dear  friend  Ali,  is  not  very  consistently  made  to  follow  close  upon 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1768.  According  to  this  statement,  Ali  must 
have  got  rid  of  three  successive  pashas  of  Delvino  in  about  a  twelvemonth  ! 

t  This  act  of  diabolical  cruelty,  which  reminds  us  of  the  crusaders,  seems  to 
be  the  best  attested  part  of  the  narrative.  Vassily,  Mr.  Hobhouse's  attendant, 
(who  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Chormovo,  although  the  name  of  the 
place  is  not  given,)  told  him,  that  he  had  many  a  time  gone  down  with  the  men 
of  the  viUlige,  and  broken  Ali's  windows  with  shot  when  he  darst  not  stir  out 
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These  expeditions  had  made  Um  master  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Chelydnus  in  front  of  Argyro-castro,  which  he  heM  under 
observation,  while  the  inliabitants  on  their  side  established  a  aort 
of  redoubt,  and  a  post  of  500  raeo  od  the  bridge  below  the  city. 
He  is  said  to  have  even  made  attempts  at  this  time  on  both  loan* 
iiiua  and  Arta,  but  was  repelled.  Shortly  after,  by  means  of 
his  emissaries  at  Constantinople,  he  procured  a  commissioo  for 
attacking  Selim,  pasha  of  Delvino,  who  had  fallen  under  the 
displeasure  of  the  Porte  for  having  delivered  up  to  the  Vene- 
tians the  fortress  and  territory  of  Bucbtro.  Resorting  to  his 
favourite  measures  of  deceit,  he  appeared  before  Delvino  with 
only  a  small  band  of  troops,  under  pretence  of  flying  from  his 
enemies.  Having  gained  the  confidence  of  the  unsuspecting 
Selim,  as  well  as  of  his  son  Mustafa,  he  was  enabled  to  surround 
them  with  his  own  satellites.  He  caused  the  father  to  be  be- 
headed, and  the  son  to  be  arrested,  and  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  his  prisoner  in  die  precipitate  retreat  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make,  in  order  to  escapp  from  the  indignation  of  die  inhabi- 
tants. He  obtained  a  large  sum  as  a  ransom  for  liis  captive,  but 
this  was  the  only  fruit  of  his  perfidy. 

In  tlie  mean  time,  Kourd  rasha  having  fallen  into  disgrace,* 
a  new  dervenji  pasha  had  been  appointed,  who,  either  actuated 
by  tlie  policy  ol  setting  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  or  influenced  by 
more  substantial  inducements,  named  Ali  as  his  lieutenant.  In- 
stead of  clchring  tlie  roads  of  banditti,  Ali  commenced  a  trade 
in  licenses,  wliich  he  sold  regularly  to  the  klephts,  receiving  over 
and  above,  a  per  centage  on  their  booty.  This  traflic  did  not 
last,  however,  above  six  months,  thoue;h  Ali  is  said  to  have 
cleared  1 50,000  piastres  by  die  job.  The  country,  as  the  natu- 
ral consequence,  having  become  quite  impassable,  the  dervetgi 
pasha  was  recalled,  and  paid  the  penalty  of  his  head,  while  his 
crafty  lieutenant  bought  hunself  off.  . 

So  high  did  Ali's  character,  liowever,  now  sttod  for  bravery, 
or  so  well  was  his  money  laid  out  at  Constantinople,  that,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  wiUi  Russia,  he  obtained  a  command, 
at  the  head  of  his  Albanian  corps,  in  the  army  of  the  grand 

of  Tepeleni.  **  Well/'  he  was  a«kcd,  <<  and  what  did  Ali  do  to  the  men  of 
your  irillag^  ?"  "  M'otfUng  al  all ;  he  made  friends  with  our  chief  man,  per- 
suaded him  to  come  to  Tepdeni,  and  there  roasted  him  on  a  spit ;  after  which, 
we  submitted.** — Hobhousx's  jilbttnia^  letter  xi. 

*  Kourd  Pasha  is  styled  by  Mr.  Hughes  and  M.  Pouqueville,  vicir  and  pasha 
of  Berat.  M.  de  Vaudoncourt  says,  he  was  viiir  of  Aviona ;  that  on  his  dis- 
grace, the  tanjiak  of  Avlona  was  dismembered,  several  districts  passing  under 
the  control  of  the  irisir  of  Scutari,  while  others  were  united  to  the  uniiak  of 
ElbaMaD,  whote  pasha  was  created  a  Tisir,  and  fixed  bis  residencr  at  JEkrmt.^ 
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vizir  Jouaouf.  ^  His  conduct  during  the  war,"  we  are  told  by 
M.  de  Vaudoncourt,  '^  was  brilliant :  his  military  talents  and  tl^ 
valour  of  his  soldiers,  mured  by  twenty  years  of  war  and  victc^, 
obtained  for  him  general  esteem,  and  at  the  same  time  tended 
greatly  to  enrich  him.  But  his  attention  was  not  withdrawn  from 
his  ambitious  projects.  Hitherto,  he  had  no  government,  no  tide, 
and  he  wished  to  be  a  sovereign,  whatever  was  the  sacri6ce» 
Under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  the  release  of  Mahmoud,  one  of 
his  nephews,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  he 
entered  into  correspondence  with  Prince  Potemkin.  The  cor- 
respondence soon  became  active,  and  took  a  direction  favoura- 
ble to  the  interests  of  Russia,  who  would  have  been  able  at 
tliat  time  to  rely  on  Ali  Bey  in  case  of  a  fi^sh  expedition  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  correspondence  between  Ah  and  the  Rus- 
sian Grovemment  lasted  till  he  had  become  master  of  loannina, 
as  well  as  of  nearly  all  Albania,  and  had  no  longer  any  direct  in- 
terest in  aiding  the  designs  of  that  power."^ 

The  war  being  ended,  Ali  had  gamed  sufficient  credit  at  Con- 
stantinoj^e  to  have  himself  nominated  to  the  government  of  Tric- 
cala  in  Thessaly,  with  the  rank  of  a  pasha  of  two  taib.  The 
situation  of  this  place  was  particularly  adapted  to  his  views.  It 
conmiands  the  passage  of  merchandise  from  loannini  to  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  whoever  possesses  the  country  has  it  in  his  power 
to  intercept  all  suppUes  of  com  from  the  fertile  plains  of  Thes- 
saly, upon  which  the  provinces  of  Western  Greece  frequently 
depend  lor  their  subsistence.  Here  he  established  himsen  as  al>- 
solute  master  over  all  Thessaly,  except  Larissa,  which  is  an  in- 
dependent jurisdiction.  The  people  <^  loannini,  particularly 
the  Greek  merchants,  who  feared  his  exactions,  beheld  with  the 
mare  alarm  their  fiirmidable  neighbour,  inasmuch  as  complete 
anarchy  then  prevailed  in  that  city.  The  turbuknt  and  powerful 
beys  were  not  only  in  rebellion  against  the  pasha,  but  were 
engaged  in  the  fiercest  contests  with  one  another,  so  that  it  was 
'  frequendy  unsafe  for  a  person  to  stir  out  mto  the  streets.  The 
most  atrocious  murders  were  committed  in  open  day,  till  die 
very  bazar  became  deserted.  At  length,  the  death  of  the  pasha 
afforded  Ali  tlie  golden  opportunity  he  had  been  watching  for. 

*  VaudoDCourt,  p.  234.  The  Author  himself  saw  at  loanniiia  a  watch  set  in 
diaoMNids,  which  Potemkio  presented  to  AH  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had 
iMen  sifoed,  **  in  testimony  of  esteem  for  his  bravery  and  talents." ,  Mr. 
'  Hogbcs  says,  that  Ali  had  conceived  strong  hopes  of  being  acknowledged  sov- 
ereign of  Epirus  when  his  friend  should  be  seated  on  the  throne  of  &astan- 
tinople^  that  the  correspondence  which  Potemkin  held  with  AK  and  many 
other  Greek  and  Turkish  chieftafait,  became  known  to  Catherine,  and  proba» 
biy  precipitated  the  fall  of  the  favourite. 
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We  give  the  sequel  in  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Hughes,  with  whose 
narrative  the  statement  of  M.  de  Vaudoncourt  substantially 
agrees. 

*^  When  Ali  thous;ht  affiiirs  were  ripe  enough  for  his  presence, 
he  coUected  a  considerable  number  of  troops,  passed  the  chain 
of  Mount  Pindus,  and  made  his  appearance  on  die  plains  to  the 
north  of  loannini.  This  manoeuvre  caused  creat  constematioa 
in  the  city  :  the  beys,  in  imminent  danger,  stifled  their  enmit}'  to- 
wards each  other,  joined  their  forces  together,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader.  In  a  great  batde  which  was  fought  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  they  were  beaten  and  driven  back  into  the  city 
by  Ali,  who  encamped  before  it  with  his  victorious  troops.  Not 
being  strong  enough  to  attempt  it  by  storm,  he  employed  a  surer 
method  for  success.  He  had  already  gained  a  considerable 
number  of  adherents  amongst  the  Greeks  in  die  city,  and 
especiaUy  in  the  district  of  Zagori  :  these  by  bribery  and  lai^e 
promises  he  engaged  to  enter  into  his  views  and  send  a  deputation 
to  ConstanUnople,  to  solicit  for  tiim  the  ))asha]ik.  Tliey  acted  as 
he  requested  ;  but  die  opposite  interest  proved  too  strong  for 
them  at  the  Porte,  and  they  were  made  the  bearers  of  an  order 
to  their  principal  to  retire  immediately  to  his  own  government  and 
disband  his  troops.  One  of  die  depuUes,  most  attached  to  his 
interest,  rode  forward  night  and  day,  to  give  him  early  infonna- 
tion  of  the  failure  of  their  mission,  and  on  this  occasion  Ali 
executed  one  of  those  strokes  of  policy  which  has  given  him 
such  advantage  over  the  imbecility  of  the  Ottoman  Porte.  Af- 
ter a  short  consultation  with  his  triend,  he  dismissed  him  to  re- 
turn and  meet  die  deputies,  who  waited  a  few  days  on  the  road, 
and  then  proceeded  straight  to  loannina.  Tlie  beys,  to  whom 
its  contents  had  been  already  intimated,  advanced  as  far  as  the 
suburbs  to  meet  the  firman.  It  was  produced,  and  drawn  out  of 
its  crimson  case  ;  when  each  reverently  applied  it  to  his  forehead, 
in  token  of  submission  to  its  dictates.  It  was  then  opened,  and 
to  the  utter  consternation  of  die  assembly,  it  announced  Ali, 
pasha  of  loannina,  and  ordered  instant  submission  to  his 
authority. 

"  The  forgery  was  suspected  by  many,  but  some  credited  it  ; 
whilst  others,  by  timely  submission,  sought  to  gain  favour  wiUi 
the  man  who  thev  foresaw  would  be  their  ruler  :  in  short,  liis 
partisans  exerted  themselves  on  all  sides,  the  beys  were  dispirit- 
ed, and  whilst  they  were  irresolute  and  undetermined,  Ali  enter- 
ed the  city  amidst  the  acclamations  of  die  populace.  His  chief 
enemies  in  the  mean  time  sought  their  saicty  by  fliglit,  passing 
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bver  the  lake  and  taking  refuge  in  the  districts  of  Arta,  Etolia, 
and  Acamania. 

"  Ali's  first  care  was  to  calm  the  fears  of  all  ranks  ;  to  the 
people,  he  promised  protection  ;  to  the  beys  who  remained,  rich 
offices  and  plunder  ;  his  friends  were  amply  recompensed,  and 
his  enemies  reconciled  by  liis  frankness  and  engaging  affability. 
In  the  mean  dme  he  put  a  strong  garrison  into  die  castron  or  for- 
tress, and  thus  acquired  firm  possession  of  the  pashalik  before 
the  imposture  of  the  firman  was  discovered.  It  was  now  too 
late  to  dispossess  liim  of  his  acquisition  :  his  adherents  increased 
daily  ;  a  numerous  and  respectable  deputation,  led  by  Signore 
Allessio's  father,  carried  a  petition  to  Constantinople,  and  second- 
ing it  with  bribes  to  a  large  amount,  ultimately  prevailed  in  es- 
tablishing his  usurped  dominion.  Thus,  according  to  custom, 
despotism  succeeded  to  the  turbulence  of  faction,  and  the  people 
not  unwillingly  submitted  to  die  change." 

Soon  afterwards,  Ali,  doubtless  by  die  same  potent  agency — 
gold,  obtained   from  the  Porte  the  important  office  of  dervenji- 

Easha  of  Rum^lia  :  whether  he  had  a  lieutenant,  is  not  stated, 
ut  if  he  had,  he  took  good  carb  that  he  should  not  trade  in 
licenses  to  die  klephts.  This  office  not  only  augmented  his  rev- 
enue, but  eave  him  an  opportunity  to  create  an  influence  in 
many  provmces  of  the  Turkish  empire.  His  next  step  was  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  his  neighbour,  the  Pasha  of  Arta,  and  to 
annex  liis  territories,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Acarnania,  to  his 
own  dominions.  '  Then,  in  order  to  establish  a  fi-ee  communica- 
tion between  loannina  and  his  native  territory,  he  attacked  and 
took  possession  of  the  strong  post  of  Klissura,  following  it  up  by 
the  reduction  of  Premeti,  Ostanizza,  and  Konitza,  which  secure 
the  whole  course  of  the  Voiussa,  from  its  source  in  Mount  Pin- 
dus,  to  Tepeleni.* 

*  KlUgura  ig  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrow  defile  anciently  called 
the  Fauces  AtUijionttt  Stena  Aoi^  where,  in  the  first  Macedonian  nar,  Piiilip 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  Roman  lesions  till  the  key  of  his  position  was  be- 
trayed to  Flarainius  by  a  shepherd.  Lnr.  1.  xxxii.  c.  5.  The  mountains  fornung 
the  de61e  are  now  called,  those  on  the  north  side  Trebcchina  and  Mejourani, 
those  on  the  south  Melchiovo.  The  defile  is  about  trn  milos  in  len|;th  from 
Klissura,  (which,  from  the  remains  of  Cyclopean  masonry  observable  there, 
Mr.  Hughes  supposes  to  be  the  site  of  Antigonea,)  to  the  junction  of  the  Aous 
with  the  river  of  Argyro-castro  above  Tepeleni.  The  precipices  on  each  side  arc 
tremendous,  being  not  much  less  than  a  thousand  icet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Premeti,  which  some  persons  have  taken  for  Antigonea,  is  about  twelve  miles 
higher  up  the  Aou<  or  VoTussa.  Hughes  ii.  p.  1 19.  M.  Pouqucville  states  that 
the  bey  of  KUssoura  at  this  time  was  Mourad,  Ali's  own  nephew  ;  and  he  gives 
a  very  minute  account  of  his  assassination  hy  his  uncle,  who  pretended  to 
have  been  attacked  by  him.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  "  I  have  read,  in  an  account 
which  pretends  to  be  genuine,  that  Ali  shot  his  favourite  nephew  in  one  of  the 
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Soon  after  this,  Ibrahim  Pasha,  ofv  Berat,  who  had  formerly 
rejected  his  alliance,  gladly  accepted  tlie  proposal  to  affiance  his 
three  daughters  to  tlie  two  sons  and  nephew  of  Ali,  who  liimself 
espoused  die  rich  widow  of  a  pasha  witii  a  considerable  dowry  in 
land. 

The  accession  of  Ali  Pasha  to  the  government  of  loannina  is 
stated  by  M.  Poiicuieville  lo  have  taken  place  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1788.  In  the  following  year  the  Sultan  Abdulhamid 
died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Selim  III.  wIk),  on  his  exchanging 
the  imprisonment  of  the  seraglio  for  the  throne,  confirmed  Afi 
Pasha  in  aU  his  honours  and  appointments.  The  situation  of 
the  Turkish  empire  was  at  this  period  most  critical.  The  plan 
for  the  seizure  of  the  Ottoman  territories  is  said  to  have  been 
arranged  in  the  personal  intervie\^'s  between  the  Emperor  Joseph 
and  die  Russian  Czarina,  during  tlieir  journey  to  the  Crimea,  in 
1787,*  and  they  were  carr}'ing  on  their  preparations  for  open- 
ing the  campaign  with  an  attack  akmg  tlie  whole  line  of  tlie 
Turkish  frontier  in  Europe,  when  the  Porte  anticipated  them  in 
the  declaration  of  war.  It  is  stated  by  M.  de  V^udoncourt,  that 
Greek  officers  in  the  service  of  tlie  Emperor,  accompanied  by 
engineers,  had  gone  over  die  coasts  of  Albania,  the  Morea,  and 
the  gulfs  of  Lepanto  and  Avlona ;  that  they  had  made  plans  of  the 
fortified  towers  of  Navarino,  Modon,  and  Patras,  and  recon- 
noitred the  isdimus;  diat  by  means  of  a  Greek  archbishop, 
whom  he  had  allured  to  Pestli,  and  of  Greek  merchants  setded 
at  Trieste  and  F^iume,  he  had  o|iened  communicauons  with  all 
parts  of  Greece ;  diat  he  kept  up  a  large  number  of  emissaries 
m  Albania,  who  had  extended  themselves  as  far  as  loannina  and 
even  Larissa ;  that  at  Ragusa,  the  Emperor  had  forty-four  ves- 
sels, placed  under  the  name  of  a  merchant,  which  in  a  few  days 
could  be  equipped  as  frigates ;  that,  in  a  word,  the  Austrian 
govcnimenl  ai  Uiat  lime  had  neglected  nodiing  to  obtain  the  sup- 

aportmeots  of  his  palace  at  Litoritza.  But  mark  the  diflerencc  !  I  once  spent 
an  hour  in  that  very  apartiofiit  with  Air^chicfphysician,  waiting  for  an  audi- 
ence. This  gentleman,  in  whotie  arms  the  young  bey  expired,  gave  me  the 
particulars  of  his  death,  which  was  the  lonseqiicnce  of  a  fever  :  he  informed 
me  that  the  visir  was  so  doaiingly  fond  of  theyuuth,  that  he  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  quit  his  bed-side,  and  so  inconsolable  at  his  Ios»,  that  he  had  never 
once  entered  into  the  room  from  that  time  to  the  present.  And  thii  relation 
was  amply  confirmed  to  me  by  others."     Huohrs,  vol.  ii.  p.  1«I8 

•  Thornton  cites  a  curious  passage  from  the  letters^  of  the  Prince  de  Ligne, 
(datwl  Baktcheserai,  June  1,  1 787).  "  Uurs  majtttii  imptriaUs  se  tdtoient 
quelquefouiur  Um  paurres  Hinhlts  de  Tare*.  Onjttoii  quehiur  propot  en  «  re- 
gttraant.  Comme  amateur  de  la  helie  aniiquilty  tt  d'un  pen  df  nouvtatttes,  ie 
parloit  de  ritablir  let  Greet :  Catherine,  de  /aire  rendiire  lea  L^urguet  et  lei 
Solom.  JHoif  je parlois  d'Alcibiadt ;  mait  Joseph  ll.,quit'tott  p'uspour  Carenir 
qwpour  lepatK,  ei  pour  levonti/que  pour  le  ehim^re,  disoit,  Que  diable  faxrt 
de  Corutantttwpie  r'— See  also  dou'i  Life  ofCaihenne  IL,  vol.  iii.  p.  291 
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port  of  the  Greeks,  who,  in  fact,  began  to  consider  Joseph  II.  as 
their  future  liberator,  and  to  feel  towards  him  the  same  attach- 
ment they  had  always  entertained  for  Russia.*  But  if  ever  there 
was  any  cordial  union  between  the  two  imperial  confederates 
who  planned,  at  this  time,  the  overthrow  of  tlie  Ottoman  empire, 
the  death  of  that  emperor  terminated  the  dangerous  alliance. 
The  mutual  jealousy  by  which  each  power  was  actuated,  pre- 
vented their  union  in  any  common  ef&rt ;  and  the  war  was  pros- 
ecuted by  Austria,  as  much  for  the  sake  of  checking  or  thwart- 
ing its  too  powerful  rival,  as  with  any  view  to  tlie  conquest  of 
Greece.  Thus  it  was  that  their  united  attack  on  a  tottering  and 
debilitated  empire  produced  noUiing  but  the  capture  of  Oczakow 
and  Belgrade,  followed  by  sepai-ate  treaties  of  peace. f  By  the 
treaty  of  Yassy,  Russia  added  to  her  vast  dominions*  only  the 
steppe  between  the  Bogh  and  the  Dniester. 

Ali  Pasha  received  orders  to  join,  at  the  head  of  his  contingent 
of  troops,  the  Turkish  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  PouqueviUe,  he  had  seen  only  the  smoke  of  the 
German  bivouacks,  when  he  re-entered  his  winter  quarters  at 
Ipannina,  bringing  home  with  him,  instead  of  captives,  some 
hundreds  of  Servians  and  Bulgarians,  peaceable  subjects  of  the 
Grand  Seienior,  whom  he  formed  into  two  little  colonies  at  Bo- 
nila  and  Mouchari,  in  the  interior  of  Epirus.  This  appears  to 
have  been  in  1789.  Whatever  were  Ali's  views  at  tliis  time, 
the  death  of  his  friend  Potemkin,  and  the  unexpected  turn  ojf 
affiurs  in  Europe,  appear  to  have  decided  him  on  identiiying  hb 

*  "  Under  the.  pretence  of  furnishing  Hungary  with  cultivators,  he  sought 
to  induce  Greeks  to  fix  their  residence  there.  He  not  only  favoured  the  emi- 
gration of  whole  families,  seeking  to  flee  from  the  oppression  of  th«*ir  roasters, 
bat  he  also  spread  decoyers  in  the  most  distant  provinces  of  his  dominions. 
Another  not  less  efficacious  mean  was  his  edict  of  toleration,  issued  in  1782. 
He  therein  formally  promised  the  Greeks  who  might  come  to  establish  them* 
selves  within  his  states,  to  admit  them  to  all  civil  and  military  dignities,  ac- 
cording to  their  merits.  A  great  number  of  Greeks  flocked  there  irum  all 
parts.  Many  formed  establishments  in  Trieste  anil  Fiume ;  others  were  ^td- 
mitted  into  the  military  service.  The  Archbishop  of  Patras,  Parthenius,  h  ho 
had  been  one  of  the  most  ardent  in  stirring  up  the  Morea  in  favour  of  Russia, 
in  the  year  1770,  and  who  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  at  St.  Petersburg, 
was  allured  to  Pesth,  where  Joseph  made  a  handsome  provision  for  him,  aud 
whence  he  carried  on  an  active  correspondence  with  Greece.  In  1782,  two 
Albanian  captains  penetrated  to  Maina,  and  entered  into  negociations  with 
that  republic,  oflering  succour  in  warlike  stores  and  money,  and  promising  to 
transport  field-pieces  there  by  a  sea  conveyance." — Vaudoneourtj  pp.  24-—iil. 

t  The  reduction  of  Orsova,  in  April  1790,  was  the  only  military  event  of 
importance  that  took  place  on  the  part  of  the  Austrian's  after  the  death  of 
Joseph  II.  The  insurrection  in  the  Low  Countries,  the  transactions  on  the 
Prussian  frontier,  aud  the  influence  of  Great  Britain,  compelled  the  Emperor 
to  enter  into  an  armistice,  and  finally  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the 
Porte,  on  thr  basis  of  the  stattu  quo  ante  hctlwm. 
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interests  with  those  of  the  Porte.  But  his  correspondence  with 
Potemkin  had  got  wind,  and  his  enemies  at  Constantinople 
were  endeavouring  to  make  use  of  tlie  circumstnnce,  to  under- 
mine his  influence  in  the  divan.  Fertile  in  expedients,  he 
found  means  to  counteract  these  plots,  and  to  allay  tlie  comii^ 
storm ;  principally,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
French  minister  at  the  Porte,  wliose  protection  he  obtained 
through  the  means  of  the  consul  at  Prevesa.* 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  fong-protracted  contest  been  Alt 
and  the  litde  republic  of  Suli,  had  any  political  causes  for  its 
origin.  M.  Pouqueville  represents  the  Suliots  to  have  been  in- 
stigated to  hostilities  by  Ibrahim,  the  vizir  of  Berat,  and  the  agas 
of  Thesprotia  ;  but  he  seems  to  think  that  iheir  minds  were  in- 
flamed by  the  flattering  statements  brought  back  by  the  Greek 
deputies  from  St.  Petersbiirgh.  It  is  not,  however,  at  all  likely, 
that  they  would  have  attempted  a  rising  at  so  inauspicious  a 
crisis,  contrary  to  the  express  injunctions  of  tlie  Russian  Cfov- 
emment.  It  may  be  true,  that  at  Suli,  the  rebellion  ^^as  plan- 
ned under  Lambro  Canziani,  that  was  to  have  liberated  the 
Greeks  from  the  Ottoman  yoke  ;f  and  Sotiiri  may  have  en- 
deavoured to  engage  the  mountaineers  of  Epirus  in  the  vision- 
ary plans  of  a  revolution  to  be  undertaken  under  the  faithless 
auapices  of  Russia.  But  the  Suliots  were  genuine  klephts  ;  and 
notning  was  more  inevitable  than  that  tlieir  proceedings  should 
clash  with  the  official  duty  and  private  interests  of  tlie  dervenji- 
pasha,  in  which  capacity  the  Vizir  of  Epirus  had  most  legitimate 
grounds  for  waging  warfare  against  tliem.  It  seems  that  the 
first  force  which  was  sent  out  against  diese  mountaineers,  was 
defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and  pursued  to  die  very  plain  of 
loannina.  This  is  said  to  have  taken  place  before  Ali  joined 
the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  must  apparently  have  happened  in 
the  time  of  his  predecessor.  In  the  spring  of  1791,  tlie  Suliots, 
who  had  been  for  some  time  quiet,  issued  from  Uieir  retreats, 
and  ravaged  Amphilochia.  "  Pillaging  alike  friends  and  foes,** 
says  M .  Pouqueville,  "  they  carried  dieir  imprudence  so  far  as 
to  embroil  themselves  witli  the  chiefs  of  die  amiatolis,  and  even 
with  the  Turks  of  Thesprotia.  All  commercial  intercourse  was 
interrupted  in  Ix)wer  Albania.  The  defiles  were  no  longer 
passable  without  numerous  escorts,  wliich  were  often  defeated  by 

•  Hughes^  vol.  ii.  p.  118.  Vaiidoncourt,  p.  238.  The  latter  tells  an  im- 
probable fHorj  of  All's  writinp  to  Louis  XVI.,  and  receivia^  from  the  French 
minister  an  insultincr  reply,  declining  hit  proposals,  on  which  he  turned  hit 
rage  on  the  French  consul  at  Arta. 

t  Hughes,  Tol.  ii.  p.  122.    Eton,  p.  364. 
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these  audacious  mountaioeers.  They  even  ventured  to  spread 
themselves  over  Pindus,  and  only  withdrew  to  their  own  country 
at  the  approach  of  winter,  at  which  season  the  snows  render  the 
rocky  heights  of  Epirus  uninhabitable."  It  seems  pretty  clear, 
that,  in  liis  attempt  to  restrain  and  punish  these  marauders,  Ali  was 
supported  by  the  Greek  armatolis,  whom  he  is  stated  to  have  taken 
into  his  pay,  but  who  had  themselves  suffered  from  the  incursions 
of  tlie  Idephts.  In  his  first  serious  expedition  against  the  Suliots,  it 
is  expressly  mentioned,  that  to  die  forces  of  the  agas  of  Chamouri, 
and  a  corps  of  auxiliaries  funiishecl  by  Ibrahim,  pasha  of  Berat, 
were  joined  the  armatolis  of  Agrafa,  headed  by  Demetrius  Pa- 
leopoulos,  his  brother-in-law  Anagnostis  Canavos,  and  Hyscos 
of  kxu-peiiitza.  AJtogeUier,  the  army  is  stated  to  have  amount- 
ed to  15,000  men.*  At  the  head  of  this  formidable  force,  Ali 
set  out  from  loannina  on  the  1st  of  July  1792.  To  conceal  his 
designs,  he  began  his  march  in  tlie  direction  of  Argyro-castro, 
but  he  had  scarcely  proceeded  twenty  miles  when  he  halted  and 
encamped.  A  copy  is  given  by  Mr.  Hughes  of  a  letter  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sent  to  Botzari  and  Tzavella,  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  Suliot  leaders,  requesting  them  to  join  his  army  at 
the  head  of  their  palikars,  and  promising  them  double  pay. 
Suspicious,  as  it  should  seem,  of^  his  real  intentions,  Tzavella 
only  obeyed  the  summons  at  the  head  of  seventy  palikars.  All 
of  these  were  now  seized  and  bound,  except  one,  who  escaped 
by  swimming  the  river  Kalamas,  and  gave  the  alarm  at  Suli. 
When  Ali  made  his  appearance  in  that  district,  therefore,  he 
found  the  Suliots  fully  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception. 
Having  ordered  Tzavella  to  be  brought  before  him,  the  wily 
Pasha  now  offered  him  the  amplest  reward  if  he  would  procure 
the  submission  of  the  republic,  holding  out  the  horrible  alterna- 
tive of  being  flayed  alive.     Tzavella  represented,  that  his  coun- 

*  PoaqueFiUe,  vol.  i.  pp.61|  90.  This  Demetrius  Paleopoulos,  a  native  of 
Karpeaiua  in  ^tolia,  is  celebrated  as  a  man  of  distinguished  brarery  and  tal- 
ent In  the  heroic  age,  says  M.  PouqueviUe,  he  would  have  been  a  Theseus. 
As  it  was,  he  was  only  a  klepht,  till  promoted  by  the  Porte  to  be  a  vaivode  of 
hb  native  district.  He  had  attached  himself  to  Ali  as  far  back  as  1786,  when 
they  met  at  Xriccala,  and  their  fathers  are  said  to  have  been  intimate.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  Suliot  war,  this  Greek  patriot  took  the  lead  against  the 
Uephtic  republic.  Nicolas  Cojani,  Boucovallas,  Stathos,  hu  son-in-law,  Eu- 
Chymos  Blakavas,  Zitros  of  Olosson,  Macry-Athanasios,  and  Macry-Poulios  of 
Grcveno,  Christakis  of  Prevesa,  and  Andriscos,  the  companion  in  arms  of 
Lambro  Canaianis, — are  mentioned  by  Pouqueville  as  maintaining  on  this  oc* 
casion  an  armed  neutrality.  A  pretty  clear  proof  that  the  cause  of  Suli  was 
not  then  considered  as  identical  with  that  of  Grecian  liberty.  The  number  of 
Che  troops  which  were  sent  against  Suli,  is  stated  by  M.  Prevaux,  "  (he  histo- 
rian of  Suli,^*  at  28,000  men.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  **  about  10,000,  all  tried 
Albanian  troops/'     This,  all  were  not. 
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tr3rmen  would  never  treat  while  he  remained  a  prisoner,  but  he 
offered  his  son  Foto  as  a  hostage,  if  Ali  would  let  him  return  to 
Suli,  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  negociadon.  His  proposal 
was  accepted,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  regained  the  mountains, 
and  consulted  the  other  captains,  he  sent  back  a  letter  of  defi- 
ance, in  which,  anticipating  the  sacrifice  of  his  son,  he  swears 
to  revenge  him.*  Foto,  however,  was  not  put  to  death, 
but  'subsequently  obtained  his  liberty.  The  Paisha  now  pre- 
pared to  attack  Suli  by  force  of  arms  ;  but  at  this  crisis,  the 
campaign  had  well  nigh  been  terminated  by  the  death  of  their 
enemy.  A  detachment  of  these  brave  mountaineers,  to  the 
number  of  200,  having  learned  that  Ali  was  encamped  with  his 
body-guard  at  some  litde  distance  fix>m  the  main  army,  march- 
ed out  with  the  determination  to  take  him  alive  or  dead ;  and 
but  for  tlie  timely  information  conveyed  to  Ali  by  a  traitor,  they 
would  probably  have  succeeded.  Ali,  now  infuriated  to  the  ut- 
most, put  his  troops  immediately  in  motion. 

The  four  villages  which  formed  the  principal  seats  of  this  mar- 
tial clan,  occupied  a  sort  of  natural  citadel  in  the  heart  of  the 
Cassopsean  mountains,  consisting  of  a  small  plain  about  2000 
feet  above  the  bed  of  tlie  Acheron :  a  grand  natural  breast-work 
descends  precipitously  to  the  river,  while  behind  towers  a  lofty 
range  of  mountains.  "  The  Acheron  (Kalamas)  after  passing 
through  the  valley  of  Der\itziana,  first  enters  tliis  chasm  at  the 
gorge  of  Skouitias,  so  called  fi-om  a  small  village  of  that  name. 
A  narrow  path,  wliich  winds  tlirough  the  dark  woods  on  the  right 
bank,  conducts  tlie  traveller  in  about  two  hours  lo  a  narrow  cut 
across  his  path,  called  Klissura,  admirably  adapted  to  stop  the 
progress  of  an  enemy.  This  <lefile  was  commanded  by  a  fort 
caUed  Tichos,  and  near  it  was  tlie  first  Suliot  \Tllage,  called  Ava- 
rico.  From  this  point,  a  gradual  ascent  leads  to  the  deserted 
site  of  Samoniva,  thence  to  KiafTa  (a  word  signifying  a  height), 
andiasdy  to  Kako-Suli,  the  capital  of  the  republic.  Near  die 
spot  where  die  mountain-path  leaves  the  side  of  the  Acheron,  to 
wind  up  die  precipices  between  Kiafia  and  Kako-Suli,  a  conical 
hill  overhangs  the  road,  called  Kunghi,  on  which  stood  die  largest 
of  the  Suliot  fortresses,  named  Aghia  Paraskevi  (Saint  Friday. )f 
At  this  point,  another  small  river,  flowing  from  die  Parami- 
thian  mountauis,  joins  the  Acheron,  which,  descending  the  ro- 
mantic defile  of  Glyki,  enters  the  great  Parmidiian  plain,  and 

*  Huphei,  Tol.  ii.  p.  130.    Pouquerillc,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

f  Paratkete  and  Kuriake  (Friday  aod  Saturday)  are  ainoog  the  cominoB 
namef  girtn  to  Greek  girls. 
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empties  itself,  after  flowing  through  the  Achenisian  lake,  into  the 
Ionian  Sea,  near  the  ancient  city  of  Cichjrrus  or  Ephyre."* 

The  SuUots,  being  obliged  to  retreat  before  superior  numbers, 
were  closely  pursued  by  Ali's  forces  down  the  valley  of  the  Ach- 
eron, but,  at  the  pass  of  Klissura,  they  made  a  stand.  And  here 
the  Albanian  troops  were  assailed  by  such  volleys  of  musketry 
fix»n  the  fortress  of  Tichos,  and  from  behind  the  rocks  whicn 
form  the  defile,  that  the  passage  became  nearly  choked  up  with 
the  slain.  The  ammunition  of  the  Suliots  at  length  bednning  to 
£ul,  they  were  compelled  to  retire  towards  KiaiSa.  This  also 
was  soon  found  to  be  untenable,  and,  followed  by  the  Pasha's 
army,  they  retreated  towards  Kako-Suli.  The  great  fort  of 
Agnia  Paraskevi,  which  commands  the  TVtpa,  a  deep  chasm 
between  Kiafia  and  the  capital,  was  at  this  time  so  diinly  garrison- 
ed, that  Suli  would  have  been  lost  but  for  an  act  of  female  valour, 
which  well  deserves  comparison  with  that  of  Telesilla  and  her 
Arrives.  "  The  heroine  Mosco,  (the  wife  of  Tzavellas,)  arming 
all  her  female  warriors,  rushed  out  of  the  town  sword  in  hand, 
stopped  the  retreat  of  husbands  and  brethren,  headed  them  in  a 
valiant  attack  upon  the  assailants,  now  breathless  irom  their  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitives  up  these  steep  acclivities,  and  in  a  moment 
turned  the  tide  of  war.  The  Albanians  in  their  turn  retreated 
and  fled ;  the  garrison  of  Paraskevi,  reinforced  by  a  number  of 
fugitives,  made  a  sally  to  increase  their  confusion  ;  heaps  of 
stones  were  rolled  down  upon  the  flying  foe,  who  were  agam  in- 
tercepted at  the  fort  of  Tichos,  and  almost  annihilated.  Hun- 
dreds of  dead  bodies  were  rolled  into  the  bed  of  the  Acheron, 
whose  torrent  was  encumbered  with  the  slain. 

"  Arrived  at  diis  tower,  Mosco  discovered  the  body  of  her  fa- 
vourite nephew,  who  had  been  killed  in  the  first  attack  on  this 
position.  Animated  with  a  desire  of  vengeance  at  the  sight,  sha 
Idssed  the  pale  lips  of  the  corpse,  and  calling  on  the  Suliots  to 
foUow,  she  led  them,  like  a  tigress  bereft  of  her  whelps,  against 
those  troops  who  remained  about  the  Pasha  in  the  upper  regions 
of  the  valley.  Terrified  by  the  fate  of  dieir  companions,  diese 
took  immediately  to  flight,  and  were  pursued  by  the  victorious 
Suliots  as  far  as  the  village  of  Vareatis,  within  seven  hours  of 
loannina :  they  lost  all  their  baggage,  ammunition  and  arms, 
which  were  thrown  away  in  the  flight,  besides  an  immense  num- 

*  Hoghet,tt>l.  ii.  p.  121.  The  oame  of  Suli  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the 
ancient  Selli ;  (Homer,  Iliads  lib.  zvi.  283,)  but  no  Tettigei  of  any  ancient 
cities  have  been  discovered  within  the  district  of  the  Suliotes.  The  distance 
of  Suli  from  Joannina  is  14  hours  ;  from  Prevesa,  13 ;  from  Arta,  14 ,  from 
Pai^,  8  ;  from  Margarita,  6  ;  from  Paramithia,  8. 
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ber  of  prisoners,  whose  ransom  served  to  enrich  the  coD()ueron. 
All  himself  killed  two  horses  in  his  precipitate  escape,  and  whep 
he  arrived  at  his  capital,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his  harem  for  sev- 
eral days.  About  6000  men  are  said  so  have  been  slain  aod 
taken  prisoners :  the  remainder  having  been  dispersed  over  the 
woods  and  mountains,  did  not  collect  together  at  loannina  for  sev- 
eral weeks.     Tliis  battle  occurred  July  20,  1792."* 

Ali  now  saw  that  the  conquest  of  Suu  must  be  given  up  for  the 
present,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  peace  on  mc^st  degrad- 
ing terms,  ceding  to  them  possession  of  their  acquired  territory  as 
far  as  Devitziana,  and  paying  a  large  sum  as  ransom  ibr  his  cap- 
tive troops,  besides  restoring  the  palikars  whom  he  had  trepanned, 
and  Foto  TzaveUa  among  tlie  rest. 

During  the  ensuing  four  or  five  years,  Ali  appears  to  have 
kept  quiet,  directing  his  attention  to  tlie  improvement  of  his  cap- 
ital, the  construction  of  roads  for  the  facilitating  of  internal  com- 
merce, and  the  extirpation  of  tlie  robbers  who  infested  all  parts 
of  the  country.  His  subjects  had  to  complain  of  his  oppressive 
avanias  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  admitted,  that,  at  this  period,  he  did 
not  display  that  severity  of  character  which  subsequently  broke 
out  into  so  many  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  ;  and  his  despotism  was 
on  the  whole  a  beneficent  one  to  tlie  country.  In  the  meantime, 
French  revolutionists  were  busy  about  Ali,  flattering  him  with 
the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  obedience  to 
the  Porte,  and  to  assume  the  independent  sovereignty  of  Epinis ; 
and  when,  in  1797,  he  saw  the  Venetians  driven  irora  the  looian 
Islands  and  their  continental  dependencies,  in  pursuance  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  and  the  French  flag  waving  on  the 
sliores  of  Epirus,  he  eagerly  entered  into  secret  negotiatxHis  with 
General  Bonaparte,  then  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  army  m 
Italy.  The  benefits  which  he  drew  from  this  alliance  were  sub- 
stantial and  inrniediate.  He  gained  permission  to  sail  with  his 
flotilla  through  the  channel  of  Corfu,  in  spite  of  former  treaties ; 
and  he  surprised  and  captured  the  two  independent  towns  of  Ag- 
hio  Vasili  and  Nivitza,  on  the  coast  opposite  to  tiiat  island,  mas- 
sacring the  inhabitants  in  church  one  Easter  Sunday,  while  eo- 
gs^ed  in  divine  service.  Soon  after  this,  he  took  possession  of 
the  important  fishery  at  Santa  Quaranta,  as  well  as  of  the  excel- 
lent harbour  of  Porto  Palermo,  where  he  built  a  larg;e  fort,  thus 
drawing  a  cordon  round  the  pashalik  of  Delvino.     His  agents  at 

*  Hughes,  vol.  ii.  p.  l.')2.  M.  Pouqueville  gays,  that  Ali  escaped  in  disguise, 
having  exchanged  clothes  with  Paleopoulos  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  rallied  round  him  were  armatolis,  who  had  formed  bis  body-guard : 
those  who  perished  in  the  defile,  were  chiefly  Moslems. 
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Constantinople  made  a  merit  of  these  acts,  hj  representing  them 
as  done  solely  for  the  advantage  of  the  Porte  and  the  subjugation 
of  infideb,  which  Ali  did  not  fail  to  confirm  by  paying  tribute  for 
every  place  he  conquered.  Still  further  to  raise  his  credit  at 
Constantinople,  he  headed  his  contingent  of  Albanian  troops,  and 
joined  the  Grand  Vizir  in  his  campaign  against  the  rebel  pasha 
of  Widin,  Paswan  Oglou.^  He  was  engaged  in  this  expedition 
when  he  received  intelligence  of  tlie  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the 
French,  and  the  approaching  rupture  between  France  and  Tur- 
key. Foreseebg  mat  the  Ionian  Islands  would  probably  again 
change  hands,  he  hastened  back  to  loannina,  leaving  his  son 
Mouktar  in  command  of  his  troops,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness 
to  avail  himself  of  any  events  that  might  be  converted  to  his  own 
advantage.  In  fact,  he  did  not  wait  long  before  he  commenced 
operations  by  seizing  on  Prevesa,  the  strongest  and  most  impor^ 
tant  of  all  the  ex- Venetian  possessions  on  the  continent.  The 
alleged  detention  of  one  of  his  brigs  sailing  into  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
was  made  the  pretext  for  attacking  his  fcurmer  allies.  The  un- 
fortunate Prevesans  had  scarcely  time  to  send  their  families  and 
moveable  property  to  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  and  many,  dis- 
crediting the  report  of  the  Pasha's  approach,  neglected  that  pre- 
caution. The  place  was  ill  prepared  to  make  any  defence; 
The  French  garrison  capitulated  after  a  short  resistance,  and  tlie 
Prevesans  being  easily  routed,  tlieir  city  was  given  up  to  pillage.f 
Vonitza,  Gromenitza,  and  Bucintro  subsequently  fell  into  his  hands, 
and  Parga  and  Santa  Maura  narrowly  escaped  ;  the  former, 
through  the  determined  conduct  and  bravery  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  latter  through  tlie  timely  interposition  of  a  Greek  captain  in 
the  Russian  service,  who  arrived  off  the  island  just  in  time  to 
intercept  Ali's  flotilla.  No  failure  in  liis  schemes,  it  is  said,  ever 
annoyed  him  so  much  as  this  disappointment. 

In  March  1 800,  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  by  which  the  independence  of  the  Seven  Islands  was 
guaranteed  under  protection  of  the  former  power,  upon  payment 

*  An  anecdote,  highly  characteristic,  is  related  of  him  at  this  period.  The 
grand  visir,  under  pretence  of  bestowing  public  approbation  upon  hi^  conduct, 
requested  his  attendance  in  full  divan.  Ali,  conscious  how  much  more  he 
merited  the  bow-string  than  half  .the  rictinis  who  had  been  honoured  with  that 
Turkish  martyrdom,  went,  but  had  the  precaution  to  surround  the  Tiiir's  tent 
with  0000  of  his  Albanians.  As  might  be  expected,  his  reception  was  courte- 
ous, but  the  conference  was  short. 

t  The  bikhop  of  Prevesa,  is  said  to  have  been  an  active  agent  in  forming  a 
party  at  Prevesa  in  favour  of  Ali ;  but,  disgusted  with  his  atrocious  cruelties, 
be  afterwards  deserted  him.  Upwards  of  300  Prevesans  are  stated  to  have 
been  massacred,  by  Ali's  orders,  in  cold  blood. 
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of  an  annual  tribute  of  75,000  piastres  to  the  Porte :  the  cooti- 
uental  dependencies  were  all  annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the 
Sultan,  except  Parga,  which  resolutely  maintained  its  independ- 
ence. When  tlie  Russian  forces  had  retired,  Ali,  unwiUing  to 
abandon  his  project,  still  indulged  the  hope  of  being  able  to  seize 
on  Corfu  and  danta  Maura,  the  possession  of  which  would  have 
consdidated  bb  power  on  the  adjacent  part  of  the  continent. 
Under  pretext  of  sustaining  the  pretensions  of  the  nobility,  be 
excited  the  first  commotions  that  broke  out  in  those  islands,  of 
wtiich  he  availed  himself  to  represent  to  the  Divan,  that  the  only 
means  of  restoring  tranquillity,  would  be  to  allow  him  to  garrisoo 
Corfu,  Parga,  and  Santa  Maura.  .His  representations  and  his 
gold  would  probably  have  prevailed  at  Constantinople,  had  not 
the  Ionian  senate  defeated  his  intrigues  by  throwuig  tiiomselves 
into  the  arms  of  Russia.  This  measure,  which  overturned  all 
his  projects,  did  not  fail  to  increase  his  ieabusy  against  that 
power,  and  he  was  thenceforth  its  implacable  enemy,  ^xious 
to  extend  his  foreign  relations,  he  now  availed  hunself  of  the 
appearance  of  a  British  squadron  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  to  open  a 
correspondence  widi  the  admiral ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  his 
negotiations  led  at  this  time  to  any  definite  result,  and  he  soon 
reverted  to  his  French  connexions. 

It  was  some  compensation  for  the  disappointment  of  his 
schemes,  that  the  ambitious  Vizir  now  received  the  public 
thanks  of  the  Sultan  for  his  eminent  services,  togedier  with  a 
present  of  the  keUck-caJian  (r  fine  ermine  pelisse)  and  a  sword 
decorated  with  brilliants.  To  complete  his  elevation,  he  was 
made  Rumelie-valisee  or  viceroy  of  Romelia.  Bound  by  the 
duties  of  his  office  to  \nsit  the  provinces  confided  to  his  jurisdic- 
tion, he  did  not  fail  to  turn  to  good  account  tlie  discharge  of  this 
obligation.  Being  charged  to  collect  die  arrears  of  contributions 
due  to  the  imperial  treasury,  as  well  in  money  as  in  kind,  he  in- 
creased them,  it  is  said,  in  tlie  proportion  of  tliree  to  five, 
reserving  two-fifths  as  his  per-centage  for  die  trouble  of  coUect- 
ing.  He  took  up  his  residence  for  some  time  at  MonasUr,  a 
large  town  about  a  day's  journey  west  of  die  lake  of  Ochrida, 
which  he  pillaged  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  carrying  away 
nineteen  wagons  laden  with  valuable  effects.  It  is  calculated 
that,  besides  money  and  oUier  articles,  20,000  sheep  were,  by 
this  visitation,  added  to  his  property ;  and  the  sum  total  of  the 
exactions  wrested  from  these  provinces  has  been  estimated  at 
10,000,000  of^  piastres. 

The  victory  of  Austerlitz  and  the  peace  of  Presburg,  by 
which  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum  were  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
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Italy,  recalled  the  attentidh  of  Ali  towards  France.  As  Russia 
still  continued  in  hostility  with  Napoleon,  and  had  just  seized  on 
Cattaro,  Ali  thought  that  a  favourable  opportunity  was  now 
affi>rded  Jbr  attacking  that  power  in  the  Ionian  Islands.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  secret  agent  to  Bonaparte,  to  solicit  that  a 
French  consul  might  be  sent  to  reside  at  his  capital ;  and  M. 
Pouqueville  was  selected  for  tlie  office,  with  the  title  of  consul- 
general,  while  Ills  brodier  was  appointed  vice-consul  under  him 
at  Prevesa.  The  Frendh  minister  at  the  Porte  at  this  time 
governed  the  divan.  Through  his  interest,  Ali  procured  the 
pashalik  of  Lepanto  for  his  elder  son,  Mouktar,  and  for  Veli, 
his  younger  son,  tliat  of  the  Morea.  In  return,  he  assi|^ed 
Sebastiani  in  promoting  the  rupture  between  Turkey  and  Russia. 
Hostilities  having  commenced,  he  engaged  to  push  the  war  so 
vigorously  against  tlie  Russians  in  the  islands,  that  they  should 
be  unable  to  annoy  the  French  anuy  in  Dalmatia,  provided  that 
he  were  supplied  with  artillery  and  engineers.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  1 807,  he  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  obtain- 
ing the  object  of  liis  wishes.  Fifty  artillery  men,  several  offi- 
cers, togetner  with  ordnance  and  military  stores,  were  sent  out 
to  him  in  a  gunboat  and  a  corvette  from  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
wliile  Cobnel  Vaudoncourt,  a  skilful  engineer  sent  out  by  Mar-, 
shal  Marmont,  remained  with  Ali  to  superintend  operations. 
Under  his  direction,  additional  works  were  thrown  up  round 
loannina,  Prevesa  was  fortified,  and  the  siege  of  Santa  Maura 
was  begun.  Notwithstanding  a  well-timed  diversion  promoted 
by  the  Russians,  who  excited  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Tza- 
mouriots  and  Paramithians,  it  was  prosecuted  with  vigour.  The 
expk)sion  of  a  powder-magazine  having  dismantled  one  of  the 
forts,  a  landing-point  was  left  uncovered,  and  orders  were  given 
to  construct  a  sufficient  number  of  fiat-bottomed  boats  to  turn  it 
to  advantase.  Indeed,  every  diing  was  ready  for  the  arrival  of 
a  corps  of  10,000  Al|}anians,  when  the  peace  of  Tilsit  most 
opportunely  put  a  stop  to  hostilities.  Ali  would  fain  have  prose- 
cuted his  operations  ;  but  the  French  officers  refused  to  consent, 
and  Santa  Maura  was  saved.  Napoleon  was  sufficiently  informed 
that  all  Aii's  selfish  views  centered  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Septinsular  republic,  and  Mehemet  flfiendi,  an  Italian  renegade 
despatched  by  Ali  to  the  emperor,  used  every  exertion  to  obtain 
a  promise  from  Napoleon,  that  at  least  Santa  Maura  and  Parga 
should  be  ceded  to  his  master.  The  integrity  of  the  Ionian 
Republic  was,  however,  one  of  the  bases  of  the  negotiations 
resolved  upon  at  Tilsit,  and  his  agent  could  accomplish  nothing. 
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Parga,  of  which  he  endeavoured  to  guin  possesion,  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  the  Ionian  Government. 

As  soon  as  Ali  saw  the  islands  occupied  by  French  troops, 
his  friendsliip  with  Napoleon  was  at  an  end.  He  now  a^ain 
turned  to  England,  and  requested  that  an  accredited  agent  might 
be  sent  out  to  him  from  this  country.  In  the  autumn  of  1808^ 
a  British  agent  had  a  secret  confn-ence  with  the  Vizir  at  Pre- 
vesa,  at  which  the  plan  of  operations  was  concerted.  Ali  en- 
gaged to  second,  by  all  his  influence,  the  attempts  of  Sir  A. 
Paget  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  Turkey  aiui  Great  Bri- 
tain ;  and  to  him  it  is  stated  to  have  been  entirely  owing,  that 
the  point  was  carried.  At  that  moment,  the  insurrection  of  the 
janBsaries  and  the  death  of  the  Grand  Vizir  had  thrown  every 
thing  at  Constantinople  into  such  confusion,  that  Mr.  Adair  was 
about  to  quit  his  station  in  despair,  when  Ali  wrote  to  him  to 
urge  his  remaining  to  wait  tlie  event.  So  important,  indeed, 
were  his  services  deemed  by  tlie  British  cabinet,  that,  by  way  erf 
acknowledgment,  a  very  fine  park  of  artiUery,  \\ith  several 
himdreds  of  the  then  newly-invented  Congreve's  rockets,  were 
sent  him  on  board  a  transport,  while  Major  Leake,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  artiller}^  was  ordered  to  remain  to  teach  his  Alba- 
nian troops  the  use  of  it,  and  to  act  as  English  resident.  The 
expulsion  of  die  French  from  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Ithaca  and 
Cerigo,  and  tlie  occupation  of  those  islands  by  the  English  in 
the  autumn  of  1809,  confirmed  his  determination  openly  to 
espouse  the  interests  of  Great  Britain.  He  now  opened  his 
ports  to  our  merchants  and  cruisers,  and  granted  supplies,  on 
most  liberal  terms,  for  our  navy  and  the  army  in  tlie  Spanish 
Peninsula.  By  this  means,  he  secured  a  powerful  ally  against 
the  hour  of  need  ;  and  when,  in  1813,  the  Divan,  insUgated  by 
Andreossy,  the  French  minister  at  the  Porte,  had,  as  it  appears, 
well  nigh  determmed  on  his  destruction,  the  representadons  of 
the  British  ambassador  had  no  small  influence  in  averting  the 
storm  from  the  dominion  of  so  useful  an  ally.* 

We  must  now  go  back  a  litde,  to  give  the  sequel  of  the  liisto- 

gof  Suli.     On  his  return  to  loannina,  after  his  expedition  to 
omelia  in  1800-1,  Ali  determined  to  recommence  operauons 

*  M.  Pouqueville  asserts,  that  Ali  actually  reccired  orders  to  quit  loanoina, 
and  to  retire  to  Tepeleni ;  and  he  gives  a  lon|i:  conversation  which  he  alleges 
to  have  passed  between  the  Visir  and  himself  on  the  occasion  of  his  departure. 
The  French  had  then  just  entered  Moscow.  But  no  sooner  bad  the  tragical 
twentT-ninth  bulletin  of  the  grand  army  spread  through  Greece  the  news  of 
Napoleon's  disasters,  than  Ali  returned  to  loannina.  ''  ^  ton  attitude j  on  aurmt 
imaghU  911*  il  mmi  oiim  triompM  dt  ett  armiu  rmneus  par  It  clmat:'    vol.  r. 
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ngainst  tliis  litde  republic,  to  which  he  was  more  particularly 
incited  by  its  intimate  connexion  witli  Parga  and  Corfu.  Bot- 
zari,  one  of  tlie*  most  distinguished  leaders,  had  been,  in  the 
mean  time,  bought  over  to  his  interests,  and  the  Pasha  was  led 
to  believe  that  Suli  would  surrender  on  the  first  attack.  He 
was,  however,  wofully  mistaken.  Foto  Tzavella  survived,  and 
together  with  the  Amazon  Mosco,  a  martial  (»alayer  or  monk, 
named  Samuel,  of  wild,  enthusiastic  character,  and  some  other 
leaders  of  kindred  spirit,  still  defied  his  power.  Ali  took  the 
field  with  about  18,000  men :  the  number  of  Suliot  palikars 
never  exceeded  at  any  time  3000.*  But  numbers,  far  fix)ra 
being  of  avKl  in  such  a  field  of  action,  only  served  to  create 
confusion  and  embarrassment.  The  Albanian  troops,  on  en- 
deavouring to  penetrate  the  defile  of  Glyki,  were  overwhehned 
with  huge  stones  poured  down  from  the  overhanging  precipices, 
and  with  voUeys  of  musket-balls  fix)m  unseen  marksmen.,  Foto 
Tzavella,  at  the  head  of  about  200  chosen  palikars,  b  stated  to 
have  routed  with  great  slaughter  a  detachment  of  3000  Alba- 
nians, while  his  own  loss  did  not  exceed  twenty  men.  The 
total  loss,  in  killed  and  prisoners,  on  the  part  of  AH,  in  various 
successive  attacks,  exceeded  in  numbers  the  sum  total  of  the 
Suliot  army.  Botzari  was  himself  repulsed  in  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  lead  a  party  over  the  mountain  of  Raithovuni ;  and 
his  death,  a  few  months  after,  was  supposed  to  be  the  effect  either 
of  chagrin  or  of  poison  administered  by  his  own  hand. 

Despairing  to  subdue  such  valiant  and  determined  enemies  in 
open  warfare,  Ali  turned  the  siege  into  a  blockade,  resolving  to 
trust  to  famine  and  treachery.  But  his  troops  began  to  desert ; 
and  while  the  Suliots,  according  to  a  Parghiot  historian,  lost  in 
nine  months  but  twenty-five  men,  Ali  lost,  by  defection  and  in 
various  skirmishes  within  the  same  period,  nearly  4000.  In  the 
desperate  emergency  to  which  tlie  besieged  were  sometimes 
reduced,  many  stratagems  were  resorted  to  for  procuring  provi- 
sions, among  which  the  contrivance  of  Gianni  Striviniotti  deserves 
particular  mention.  "This  man,  having  received  inteDigence 
that  the  Turks  had  lately  procured  a  large  supply  of  cattle  from 

*  Before  their  first  war  with  Ali  Pasha,  the  Suliots  possessed  sixty*six  vil- 
lages, '*  all  conquered  by  their  arms ;"  but  the  republic  consisted  of  the  four 
stations,  Kako-Suli,  containing  425  families ;  Kiaffa,  60 ;  Avarico,  65 ;  and 
Samoniva,  30 ;  total  670.  The  settlement  is  said  to  have  originated  with  a 
few  goatherds  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  the  notes  to 
Sheridan's  Songs  of  Greece,  among  which  will  be  found  several  relating  to 
Suli,  it  is  stated  that  the  Suliots  never  reckoned  more  than  1,600,  and  seldom 
above  1000  muskets.  The  population  is  set  down  at  6000  souls.  But  little 
depeiidence  can  be  placed  on  Greek  statements. 
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the  neighbouring  pastures,  dressed  himself  in  his  white  capote 
and  camise,  and  concealing  himself  till  the  sliades  of  evening 
had  descended,  walked  out  on  all  fours  from  iiis  lurking  place, 
and  mingling  vn\l\  the  herds,  entered  together  with  them  into 
the  stalls  where  they  were  shut  up.  In  die  dead  of  the  night 
he  arose  silendy,  opened  die  doors,  unloosed  the  oxen,  and  drove 
them  towards  a  party  of  his  friends  who  were  in  waiting  to  re- 
ceive diem.  The  Albanians  heard  the  noise,  but  were  so  alarmed 
by  suspicion  of  an  ambuscade,  that  thtfy  lay  still,  and  preferred 
the  k)ss  of  their  catde  to  the  danger  of  dieir  lives." 

About  this  time,  Ali  was  called  off  by  orders  from  the  Porte 
to  lead  his  contingent  against  Paswan  Ogk)u,  and  the  Suliots 
availed  theniselves  of  his  absence  to  lay  in  stores  both  of  provi- 
sions and  arms.  On  his  return,  he  again  had  recourse  to  a  false 
and  treacherous  proposal  of  peace,  on  the  conditions  of  being 
allowed  to  build  and  garrison  one  tower  within  Uieir  district,  and 
of  their  banishing  the  brave  Foto  Tzavella  from  the  Suliot  ter- 
ritory, as  the  cliief  impediment  in  the  way  of  tranquillity.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  former  condition  was  complied  with  ; 
and  yet,  the  folly  and  infatuation  which  a  compliance  with  it 
would  have  displayed,  would  not  have  been  greater  than  the  Sul- 
iots were  actually  guilty  of  in  "  requesting  the  secession"  of  their 
bravest  captain,  whose  highest  panegyric  was  conveyed  by  the 
insulting  proposal.  Ali's  ambassadors  on  this  occasion  were,  as 
usual,  two  traitors  who  had  deserted  their  countr}*'s  cause  ;  and 
by  dint  of  threats  and  promises,  they  prevailed.  Foto,  on  find- 
ing himself  forsaken  by  his  deluded  followers,  set  fire  to  hb 
dwelling,  declaring  that  no  enemy  of  Suli  should  ever  cross 
the  dwelling  of  die  Tzavellas  ;  he  then  buried  his  sword,  and 
left  hb  countrymen  "  much  in  die  same  stale,"  remarks  Mr. 
Hughes,  "  as  the  silly  sheep  who  were  persuaded  by  the  wolves 
to  dismiss  their  guardians."  After  this  act  of  folly  and  baseness, 
one  really  feels  a  diminished  interest  in  die  fate  of  the  republic. 

Whedier  a  peace  was  or  was  not  nominally  concluded,  or 
whether  the  Sidiots  were  still  in  a  state  of  blockade,  is  not  very 
clear ;  but  in  May  1803,  die  Suliots  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon 
an  Albanian  fortress  at  Villa,  which  ser\'ed  as  the  principal  maga- 
zine for  Ali's  army.  This  they  succeeded  in  taking,  and  de- 
stroyed by  fire  and  sword  nearly  the  whole  garrison.  So  daring 
an  achievement  could  not  but  inflame  their  implacable  enemy  to 
the  utmost  height  of  fury.  He  issued  proclamations,  calling 
upon  every  Mahommedan  throughout  his  dominions  to  avenge 
this  slaughter  upon  the  heads  of  the  infidels,  and  an  immense  army 
was  again  brought  into  the  field  against  this  small  band  of  moun- 
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taineers.     Treachery  opened  to  tlie  invaders  the  otlierwise  im- 
penetrable passes,  and  the  Suliots,  worn  down  at  length  by  war 
and  famine,  and  strictly  blockaded,  were  reduced  to  tlie  necessi- 
ty of  accepting  terms  of  capitulation,  which  Ali  never  meant  to 
fulfill.     The  treaty  was  ratified  on  tlie  12tli  of  December,  1803, 
by  which  the  whole  population  was  to  be  allowed  to  emigrate  and 
settle  wherever  they  might  please.     Men,  women,  and  children 
being  gathered  together,  they  separated  into  two  bodies  ;  one 
taking  tlie  direction  of  Parga,  tlie  other  that  of  Prevesa.     Both 
parties  were  waylaid  by  the  troops  of  die  perfidious  tyrant : 
the  former  fought  their  way  dirough,  but  the  latter  all  eventually 
perished.     A  party  of  about  a  hundred  women  and  children, 
being  cut  off  from  tlie  rest,  fled,  it  is  stated,  to  a  steep  precipice 
near  die  monastery  of  Zalongo ;  tliere,  tlie  children  were  first 
thrown  over  the  rocks  by  their  modiers,  and  then  the  matrons, 
joining  hand  in  hand,  and  raising  their  minds  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  by  naUve  songs,  whirled  round   and  roimd   in 
a  species  of  frantic  dance  till  they  approached  the  edge  of  the 
cliff,  from  which  they  one  and  all  threw  themselves  headlong. 
Another  small  detachment,  having  been  taken  captive,  was  sub- 
sequendy  released  and  allowed  by  Ali  to  setde  at  Vurgareli  at 
the  .foot  of  Mount  Tzumerka  ;  but  diis  was  only  a  treacherous 
respite  :  they  were  afterwards  extirpated  by  a  detachment  of  Al- 
banians, except  a  few  that  escaped  into  Acarnania.     The  scat- 
tered  remnant  of  the  tribe  took  refuge,  some  at  Santa  Maura, 
others  with  the  Albanian  beys ;  but  the  greater  part  retired  to 
Parga  and  Corfu,  to  subsist  on  charity,  or  to  enrol  themselves   in 
the  service  of  their  protectors.     A  number  of  them  subsequendy 
entered  into  the  Russian  service,  and  formed  a  regiment  in  the 
Albanian  battalion.     After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  this  corps  passed 
into  the   service  of  the  French   under   Colonel   Minot.     Foto 
Tzavella  and  Mosco,  his  mother,  both  held  commissions  for  some 
time,  but  resigned  them  from  disgust  at  ill-treatment.     The  for- 
mer passed  over  to  loannina,  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  de- 
stroyer of  his  country,  and  was  received  into  his  service.     Mos- 
co, who  accompanied  him,  married  a  second  husband,  and  was 
living  in  the  capital  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Hughes's  visit.     Their  na- 
tive mountains  then  formed  the  strongest  |X)st  in  dieir  conqueror's 
dominions,  and  a  splendid  fortified  serai  adorned  the  highest  top 
of  Kiafia  as  a  monument  of  his  base  triumph. 

The  history  of  Ali  Pasha  now  becomes  interwoven  with  a 
coniplicated  series  of  intrigues  and  counlerintrigues  on  the  part 
of  Kussian,  French,  and  English  agents,  which  it  is  veiy  difficult 
to  develop.     M.  Pouqueville  admits,  diat  Ibrahim  rasha  of 
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Berat  had  written  to  the  French  Grovemment,  entreating  to  be 
taken  under  its  protection,  and  offering  the  exclusive  commerce 
of  the  port  of  Avbna,  as  well  as  proposing  to  admit  some  French 
artillery-men  into  that  fortress.  The  expedition  of  Ali  against 
Berat,  was  not  undertaken,  therefore,  without  a  plausible  pre- 
text. The  vizir  of  loannina  had  good  reason  to  dread  the  machi- 
nations of  the  French  in  that  quarter  ;  and  notwithstanding  M. 
Pouqueville's  pathetic  and  sentimental  exclamations  aeainst  the 
cniel  treatment  of  the  venerable  Ibrahim,  who,  as  bemg  in  the 
French  interest,  must  needs  have  been  one  of  the  very  best  of 
men,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  had  not  Ali  seized  upon  Herat, 
his  own  dominions  would  soon  have  been  invaded  from  that  quar- 
ter.* The  citadel  of  tliat  town,  planted  on  a  lofty  hill  on  the 
right  bank  of  tlie  Apsus,  had  hitherto  been  deemed  impregnable  ; 
but  so  effectively  phed  were  the  newly-invented  rockets  under  the 
direction  of  the  English  engineer  officer  (Major  Leake),  that 
Ibrahim  was  obliged  to  capitulate  upon  condition  of  retiring 
with  all  his  suite  and  treasure  to  Avlona.  "  Ali,  in  his  carriage, 
(we,  borrow  the  account  from  Mr.  Hughes,)  "  surrounded  by 
his  troops,  waited  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  till  Ibrahim   had 

Essed  over  the  bridge  ;  he  then  entered  and  took  possession  of 
3rat,  not  only  \*ithout  the  sanction,  but  even  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  rorte.  He  thought  it  proper,  however,  to  send  a 
despatch  to  Constantinople,  informing  his  sovereign,  that  a  great 

fart  of  Upper  Albania  being  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  Ibrahim 
^asha  being  not  only  incapable,  by  reason  of  his  age  and  other  infir- 
initics,  to  restore  order,  but  lying  under  strong  suspicions  firom  his 
attachment,  (irst  to  the  Russians,  and  lately  to  tlie  French,  he  had 
deemed  proper  to  secure  this  important  fortress  with  troops  that 
could  be  relied  on.  He  also  sent  very  large  sums  of  money  to 
be  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  Divan,  and  tlius  pro- 

• 

*  "  J'ignort  de  q\u,l  artifice  ton  perfide  anta^onule  tt  serrit,  pour  h  porter  d 
t'adreuer  au  f^ouremement  Fran^aUf  qu'ilpriait  de  le  prendre  sous  ta  protution, 
parceque  le  divan  Vahandonnail  d.  un  ennemi  qui  Hait  rendu  au  ministcre  Britan- 
nique." — Pou<i(7E villi,  torn.  1.  p.  310.  It  is  impossible  to  read  this  Writer*s 
highly-embellished  narrative,  without  beings  continually  disfrusted  with  his 
l^roM  unfairncsi,  or  without  the  suspicion  that  he  has  drawn  very  largely  on 
hit  invention.  ''  His  main  design,"  as  Mr.  Leake  justly  remarks,  *'  appears  to 
have  been,  n»  a  true  disciple  of  the  Napoleon  school,  to  throw  blame  and 
odium  upon  England  and  Englishmen."  The  British  Septinsular  government, 
he  politely  entitles  the  "  Pandemonium  of  Corcyra  ;"  and  he  is  indignant  that 
the  ashes  of  Nelson  should  repose  at  fVet^minstery  (a  specimen  of  his  accurate 
information,)  chiefly  because  he  addressed  a  complimentary  letter  to  '^  the 
hero  of  llptrut,"  and  fell  in  love  with  I^dy  Hamilton.  This  high-toned  mo- 
rality disappears,  however,  from  his  pages,  when  the  English  arc  not  the 
objects  of  his  virtuous  animadversions  ;  and  he  dispenses  the  crown  of  mar- 
tvirdom  on  all  the  victims  of  All's  tyranny  ^ith  more  than  catholic  liberality. 
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cured,  not  only  pardon,  but  approbation  from  the  Sultan,  who 
yielded  immediately  to  his  request  of  conferring  the  government 
upon  his  son  Mouktar.  The  three  tails,  however,  were  not 
taken,  as  b  usual  on  losing  a  pashalik,  from  Ibrahim,  whose 
character  was  held  in  high  estimation  both  at  Constantinople  and 
in  his  own  dominions. 

*'  This  success  threw  into  the  hands  of  AH,  not  only  the 
strongest  fortress,  but  the  finest  province  of  Upper  Albania  ; 
for  the  great  plain  of  Musakia  is  the  very  granary  of  the  coun- 
try. He  at  first  used  his  victory  with  great  moderation,  lest  the 
people,  if  persecuted,  sliould  join  the  standard  of  their  former 
chief.  Leading  this  new  acquisition  in  the  hands  of  his  faithfiil 
follower,  (Tsuff  Araps,  Ali  returned  speedity  to  his  capital,  to 
take  every  advantage  of  the  success  of  the  British  in  the  Ionian 
Sea.  During  the  bombardment  of  Santa  Maura  by  our  troops, 
he  encamped  opposite  that  island  with  a  large  force,  anxious  to 
find  some  opportunity  of  mingling  in  the  ^^j  &nd  urging  his 
owniclaims  to  the  occupation  of  the  island.  These  he  pressed 
vehemendy  after  its  surrender,  but,  being  unable  to  substantiate 
them,  he  deceived  our  commanders  by  cunningly  gaining  per- 
mission to  build  barracks  for  his  soldiers ;  mstead  of  which  he 
threw  up  two  strong  fortresses,  each  commanding  an  entrance 
into  the  Diaryctos  or  channel,  and  one  of  them  even  the  castle 
of  Santa  Maura. 

'^  But,  thoudi  Ali  could  neither  gain  from  his  British  allies  the 
possession  of  Santa  Maura,  nor  persuade  them  at  this  time  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  Parga,  diat  he  might  himself  occupy 
that  fortress,  he  did  not  think  it  his  interest  to  shew  any  sign  of 
ill-humour  at  present  :  he  still  had  a  great  came  to  play,  in 
which  no  aUy  could  afford  him  such  matenal  assistance  as 
England.  He  was  placed  in  a  most  advantageous  position  be- 
tween the  great  rival  powers,  and  he  was  determined  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Five  of  the  islands  were  under  the  protectk)n 
of  the  British,  and  two  under  that  of  the  French  ;  the  former 
courting  his  assistance,  the  latter  dreading  his  enmity.  In  this 
conjuncture  of  circumstances,  he  played  his  cards  admirably. 
He  encouraged  us  to  blockade  Cforui,  under  promise  of  co- 
operation, while  he  took  advantage  of  its  distress  to  introduce 
provisions  secretly  for  his  own  gain  and  profit,^     Forging  letters 

*  *'  fl  m'aida  igalementf  en  Ut  trompant  (the  English^,  d  procurer  des  op- 
promiUninemenUf  da  tignaux  de  reeonnaistanee  axix  amget ;  ei  il  offrit  mime^ 
n  je  wndau  engager  notre  general  a  ivaeuer  la  cUadelUy  de  Voceuper  e(  de  faire 
eaute  commune  avec  no%u  eontre  let  Anglais.'' — PouquiviLLS,  torn.  i.  p.  321. 
The  French  Cootul  cUimt  great  merit  for  rejecting  these  proposalt,  and  for 
pennittiiig  thing*  to  take  their  coone.    The  fact  is,  that  the  French  would 
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of  correspondence  between  the  French  genorais  and  Ibrahaii 
Pasha,  or  the  rulers  of  other  states  upon  me  coast  of  the  Adri- . 
atic,*  he  very  easily  procured  the  assistance  of  our  naval  coo»- 
manders  in  all  his  enterprises  ;  while  tliose  hardy  and  warlike 
tribes  who  had  hitherto  resisted  his  aggressions,  because  their 
own  valour  had  been  seconded  by  the  powen  which  possessed  the 
Ionian  IsleSy  finding  their  succours  thence  cut  oiST,  and  their 
offers  of  devotion  rejected,  were  obliged  to  surrcnd^  uncon- 
ditiooally  to  his  arms,  or  run  the  chance  of  extermination.  The 
Chimarriots,  descendants  of  the  ancient  Chaonians,  and  the 
bravest  people  of  Epirus,  whose  very  trade  was  war,  defended 
their  rugged  mountains  to  the  last  extremity,  fighting  sword  in 
hand  with  very  litde  intermission  for  tliree  successive  days,*  after 
they  had  expended  all  their  ammunidon.  AH,  however,  had 
gained  possession  of  their  principal  village,  called  Vouno,  by  hb 
old  art  of  bribery,  and  falling  upon  the  rear  of  these  warriors, 
cut  die  greater  part  of  them  to  pieces.  The  coimtry  then  sur^ 
rendered,  and  the  Vizir,  having  garrisoned  its  strong  holds,  car- 
ried to  loannina  250  liostages  for  the  peaceable  conduct  of  the 
inhabitants. 

.  ^'  In  1810,  Ali  escaped  the  greatest  danger  with  which  he 
had  hitherto  been  threatened.  This  was  notliing  less  than  a 
plan  of  operations  concerted  between  the  French  generals,  and 
sanctioned  by  tlie  Porte,  to  attack  him  by  a  force  from  die  island  of 
Corfu,  and  at  die  same  time  by  a  large  corps  under  Marshal 
Marmont  from  Dalmatia.  Nothing  but  the  success  of  the  Brit- 
ish armies  in  Spain,  which  called  Marmont's  army  to  that 
quarter,  preserved  Ali  fit)m  destnicUon.  The  French,  Jiow- 
ever,  never  totally  gave  up  the  plan,  and  would  have  made  die 
attempt  firom  Corfu  alone  but  for  the  intervention  of  a  British 
fleetf  Poor  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  been  implicated  in  the  forma- 
tion of  this  enterprise,  and  was  now  left  alone  to  resist  the  at- 
tack of  his  irritated  and  powerful  adversary.     Ali  besieged  him 

hare  gained  nothing  by  surrendering  the  island  to  Ali ;  and  if  the  crafty  ▼iiir 
really  made  this  proposal,  he  coald  have  entertained  no  very  high  opinion  of 
the  Consurs  sagacity. 

*  Whether  they  were  for^td  letters,  as  Mr.  Hughes  asserts,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. M.  Pouqueville  admits,  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  had  transmitted  propo- 
sals to  the  French  Government ;  and  Mr.  Hughes,  in  the  latter  branch  of  this 
same  sentence,  speaks  of  an  actual  correspondence  between  the  Chimartiots 
and  the  French  and  Russian  authorities  in  the  Ionian  Isles. 

t  M.  Fouqueville  takes  credit  for  originating  the  plan  that  ''  was  destined 
to  rid  the  earth  of  one  of  its  most  cruel  devasutors.*'  "  Lt  secret  fut  promis  d 
'Cdui  fui  rivait  wut  le  glawe  de  Damocles  sans  ilre  assis  d  son  hanquet.  Us 
movens  demmMs  parent  agrees  par  le  tultany  au  mots  de  juillet  1810.  5oiw 
prtdstr  It  temps  ou  il  let  meltrait  d  execulionf  la  perte  d'Ali  et  de  sa  rate  san- 
piifunre/ui  trigie  en  maximepar  le  suUan.*' 
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SO  closely  in  Avlona,  while  two  Ediglish  frigates  blockaded  the 
port  against  the  introduction  of  supplies  from  the  French,  that 
Ihrafaini  fled  in  disguise,  witli  a  few  of  his  principal  followers, 
and  took  refuge  in  tlie  mountains  of  Liaberi  or  Liapuria.  There, 
he  was  soon  after  betrayed,  and  was  conducted  by  his  conquer- 
or in  a  species'  of  mock  triumph  to  the  city  of  Konitza,  whence, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  he  was  conducted  to  loannina,  and  con- 
fined a  close  prisoner  in  a  solitary  tower,  where  tliis  venerable 
old  man,  the  fatlier-in-law  of  Ali's  two  sons,  might  be  seen  like 
a  wild  beast  through  tiie  iron  bars  of  his  dungeon. 

"  The  Pasha  of  Delviuo,  with  tlie  chiefs  of  Liapuria,  Argyro- 
castro,  and  Gardiki,  alarmed  at  the  storm  wliich  they  saw  gath- 
ering round  tliem,  speedily  assembled  their  forces,  which  were 
attacked  and  defeated  by  Ali  in  the  plains  between  Argyro-cas- 
tro  and  Dehino.  He  tiien  entered  and  took  possession  o(  the 
latter  place,  making  prisoners  two  sons  of  Mustafa  Pasha, 
whom  he  sent  to  ^loannina,  and  confined  in  a  convent  of  the 
island.  Two  others  made  their  escape  to  Corfu,  where  tliey  were 
soon  assassinated  by  an  emissaiy  of  the  Vizir's.  Mustafa  him- 
self had  retired  to  Gardiki.  The  great  city  of  Argyro-castro 
next  surrendered  after  a  short  conflict,  upon  condition  of  becom* 
ing  a  chiflik  ;  and  the  whole  valley  of  die  Druno,  tlie  richest 
and  most  populous  in  all  Albania,  fell  entirely  under  the  Vizir's 
dominion.'* 

No  place  now  remained  for  him  to  conquer,  but  Grardiki, 
which  had  first  offended  him,  and  upon  which  he  resolved  to 
pour  tlie  vial  of  his  wrath.  This  place,  the  population  of  which 
was  entirely  Mohammedan,  surmounted  a  fine  conical  hill,  sur- 
rounded with  an  amphitheatre  of  the  most  spleudid  mountain 
scenery.  Well  knowing  what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  re- 
sentment of  their  ancient  foe,  the  Gardikiotes  prepared  for  the 
most  vigorous  defence.  For  a  long  time,  operations  went  on 
slowly.  Ali's  own  generals  discovered  a  reluctance  to  execute 
his  vindictive  intentions,  upon  which  he  despatched  a  confi- 
dential ofRcer,  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  Greek  and  Alba- 
nian troops,  with  instructions  to  act  proinptly  in  combination 
with  aU  die  other  Greeks  in  the  army.  Tliey,  he  well  knew, 
would  exterminate  a  Mohammedan  tribe  widi  the  greatest 
alacrity ;  and  as  the  Turkish  generals  did  not  dare  interfere,  the 
.city  was  soon  given  up  to  all  the  horrors  of  assault.  Very  few 
persons  escaped.  Those  who  were  reserved  as  prisoners,  were 
afterwards,  to  the  number  of  between  seven  and  eight  hundred, 

•  Hughes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  187—191. 
10 
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iniiHMnrrrii  in  rolil  blocni  in  the  presence  of  All,  their  bodies 
Immii^  It'll  iiiibtirit*d,  to  n>t  upon  die  place  of  execution,  which 
wii.H  II  liir^t'  klian  near  \\\v  coiniuencement  of  the  Gardikioie 
li«rritory.  TIh'  ^nlo-wny  of  tlu*  urea  was  tlien  walled  up,  and 
Hii  iiiHnmtion  pluci'd  over  it  (Mit  in  stone,  wliich signifies,  ''Thus 
imrinh  all  iln»  fnrniios  of  All's  house."  It  is  stated,  that  eveiy 
nulividnid  victim  undcrwrnl  a  |M*rsonaI  examination  by  the 
Vi/ir  hihiHcll',  prrvionsly  Xo  the  order  being  given  for  the  execu- 
tion, and  that  som«'  Irw  wrn'  inconsequence  spared, probably  on 
ilH  licin^  found  that  th(\v  wore  unconnected  witli  the  old  inhabi- 
fanu.  On  llu'  sauu*  dav,  seventy-two  Gardikiote  beys  and 
utiipr  priMinrrs  of  tlisiintMion,  who  had  been  conveyed  to  loan- 
hina,  and  tiiMiU'd  with  a  d«*lnsivo  sliow  of  clemency  and  respect, 
utMo  all  Mrani^ltMl.  From  the  khan,  Ali  marched  to  Gardiki 
ilM'll.  w  liirli  Uv  laid  in  ruins,  placing  it  under  an  anathema,  and 
iiioliilntiii^  it  from  tnor  apiin  becoming  die  habitation  of  man. 
V\w  \mt\)vv\\  of  lis  citi'/.cns  he  had  already  converted  to  his  own 
UM' ;  anil  \\>  dicy  were  ii;n»al  merchants,  he  is  stated  to  have 
kc|il  an  accurate  ac(*ount  ol'  all  the  debts  due  to  them,  and*  to 
haxc  exacted  the  most  |unictual  payment.  "Every  Gardikiote 
that  was  MiliMMinently  discovered  within  the  dominion:>  of  Ali, 
wa**  aircMetl  and  put  tf»  tiealh,  when  his  c«)r|»se  was  sent  to  aug- 
niiMit  lla»  moiiltltTinu;  he;u»  of  his  uid'ortunate  countrymen  at  tlie 
khan  ol'  \  aliair.  The  \*i/ir  w:is  jrrievouslv  offended  with  his 
Hon  N'eli.  wlat  reru>cd  to  put  to  death  s^Mue  Gardikiotes  in  his 
nen  lee,  or  >urren»ler  them  up." 

Tlii^  eiimuini;  at  t  of  atrtHMiy  t(x>k  place  on  the  l:'>th  of  March, 

I  HI  J.  MuMtafa,  Pasha  of  Delviuo,  died  soon  alter  in  prison  at 
loanninai  not  without  su^pi(*ion  of  having  been  starved  to  death.* 
A  low  inontliN  after  this,  Ibrahim  Pasha  disappeared  :  it  was  the 
general  belief  at  loannina,  that  he  Ux)  had  Ihhmi  put  to  deadi,  and 
lla*  KriMich  rttnsul  despatched  a  courier  with  the  intelligence  to 
(Constantinople.  A  rir/iiM'f-/xwArf  of  the  hiijjbest  rank  was  con- 
MMjuently  sent  to  hmnnina,  with  orders  to  investigate  the  aflair. 
On  lii?<  arrival,  Ali  i»\pri'sst»d  the  t!:nMtest  astonislmient,  and  di- 
rei'tetl  tlu^  ollii'er  of  tin*  Pc^rte  \o  Ik*  conducted  to  Ibrahim's 
apartmeut,  wlu»re  the  objtH't  of  his  visit  was  found  surrounded 
with  t^very  comfort,  and  pm^'essing  to  be  jH»rfecdy  happy  in  the 
MN*i(«ty  o\'  his  daughters  and  their  childn»n.  Tlie  cainsri-f^askee 
was  dismissed  with  magnificent  presents,  and  on  his  return,  gave 

II  most  favourable  reiH)rt  of  Ali's  comluci.      This  attempt  to 

*  M  roiiqucville  ttatft.  thm  his  fate  w«s  the  same  »«  thai  of  Toustsaint 
Lmivriiurr.  In  hi«  anxirty  to  blacken  the  dark  charactei  ot'  Ali,  he  forgeti 
tlial  b«  WW  himielf  at  Ihittime  the  ageat  of  TiKUMint't  murderer. 
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draw  down  on  him  the  vengeance  of  the  Porte,  only  turned 
therefore  to  his  advantage ;  but  Ali  was  not  ignorant  of  the  dan- 
ger to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  or  of  the  quarter  in  which  it 
had  originated.* 

In  Uie  mean  time,  tlie  batde  of  Leipsig  had  totally  changed 
the  aspect  of  political  affairs  in  Europe,  and  Ali  saw  himself  on 
the  pomtof  being  relieved  from  any  dangers  arismg  from  French 
influence  in  die  Divan.  Foreseeing  tliat  the  French  possessions 
in  the  Ionian  sea  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  he  re- 
solved to  be  before-hand  widi  us  in  seizing  upon  Parga, — "  that 
single,  solitary  rock,  which  alone,  tliroughout  tlie  whole  extent 
of  his  dominions,  was  illuminated  by  the  rays  of  liberty." 
"  Having  failed,"  says  Mr.  Hughes,  "  in  die  alluring  tempta- 
tions wliich  he  held  out  to  M.  Pouqueville  and  General  Deuze- 
k)t  (the  commandment  at  Corfu),  he  determined  upon  one  of 
those  prompt  movements  which  are  so  habitual  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  had  been  some  time  prepared,  feeling  little  doubt  that, 
if  he  should  once  gain  possession  of  the  place,  he  could  find 
means  to  justify  his  conduct  or  to  appease  resentment.  Unauthor- 
ised, then,  by  liis  Government,  which,  at  Uiis  time,  was  at  peace 
with  France,  and  without  any  declaration  of  war,  he  moved  an 
overwhelining  force  against  Parga,  in  the  month  of  February 
1814 ;  at  the  same  time  ordering  his  flotilla  to  sail  from  Prevesa 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  die  siege,  and  of  intercepting  all  the 
inhabitants  that  might  endeavour  to  escape  to  the  islands. 
These  directions,  however,  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  spirit- 
ed conduct  of  some  English  cruisers,  who  refused  to  let  his 
vessels  approach.  On  the  28th  of  February,  All's  troops  carri- 
ed by  assault  Aja  and  Rapesa,  two  frontier  villages  of  die  Par- 
ghiot  territory,  putting  to  death  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
sending  the  remainder  into  slavery.  Here  a  small  fort  was 
erected,  and  the  army  advanced  u|X)n  Parga.  The  French 
garrison  retired  into  tlie  citadel  wiUiout  any  show  of  resistance, 
the  only  op|)osition  being  made  by  the  bravery  of  tlie  inhabitants. 
These  marched  out  with  exultation  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  accompanied  by  women  and  children,  wlio  handed 
ammunition,  and  loaded  the  muskets  of  dieir  husbands  and  parents. 
The  contest  was  neither  long  nor  sanguinary ;  for  the  Parghiots, 
having  the  advantage  of  ground  and  shelter,  effectually  checked 
the  Vizir's  troops  ;    especially  his  cavalry,  as  they  charged  up  a 

*  Mr.  Hu^liM  considers  the  whole  to  have  been  a  mancenvre  of  All's,  har^ 
in^  for  its  object  to  sound  the  feelings  of  the  Divan,  prior  to  his  venturing  on. 
the  murder  of  Ibrahim.  This  does  not  appear,  however,  to  be  more  than  a 
probable  surmise.    If  it  was  so,  the  French  consul  was  clearly  outwitted. 
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narrow  causeway  leaduig  to  die  crt}%  so  that  ihej  were  obKged 
to  retreat,  after  losing  several  of  tlK^ir  coropaiiioiis,  among  whom 
was  a  near  relation  of  Aij*<<,  the  comniaiider  of  tlie  Albanian 
forces.* 

In  spite  of  this  victor}',  tlie  Parshiots  had  sufficient  cause  to 
tremble ;  and  they  had  additional  reason  tor  aliinn  when  they 
discovered  that  a  secret  correspondence  was  carried  on  between 
their  inveterate  foe  and  the  comuiandaiit  of  tlie  Frerxh  garri:jon.f 
In  this  dilemma,  tliey  despatched  a  message  to  Captain  Garland, 
who  had  lately  taken  possession  of  the  little  island  oi  Paxo,  re- 
questing to  be  received  under  British  protection Witii  the 

utmost  secrecy,  a  plan  was  organized  for  taking  po5ses>ion  of  the 
citadel.  An  English  flag,  concealed  under  the  girdle  of  a  boy, 
was  brought  into  the  fortress  without  exciting  suspicion  :  a  signal 
was  given  by  ringing  a  bell  to  the  conspirators,  wlio  rushing  for- 
ward, disanned  the  centinels,  seized  upon  the  rest  of  tlie  garri- 
son, and  lioisted  the  British  standard  in  place  of  tlie  tri- 
coloured  flag.  Only  one  man  k>st  his  life  in  this  almost  bkK)dless 
conspiracy :  he  was  a  Cefabnian  in  the  French  ser\  ice,  and 
commissary  of  police,  who,  thrusting  liis  head  out  of  a  window, 
with  loud  exliortations  to  blow  up  the  magazine,  was  in:itantly 
shot.  Tlie  inhabitants  being  now  in  full  possession  of  v|ie  place, 
the  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Gordon  landed  wth  a  detachment  of  British 
troops,  sent  off*  the  French  garrison,  under  tenns  of  capitulation, 
to  Corfu,  and  took  |K)s^ession  of  die  j)lace  on  the  22i\  of  March, 
1814. 

"  Under  tlie  Jx)wcrful  a?gis  of  Great  Britain,  Parjca  remained 
for  about  tliree  years  comparatively  liajipy,  increasing  both  in 
wealth  and  popidation,  ahlioiigh  the  mention  of  its  name  was 
omitted  in  the  treaties  of  Vienna  and  Paris,  whith  consigned  to 
English  protection  die  Septinsular  Rejiubiic But  Ali  Pa- 
sha's ambitious  mind  could  not  rest  quietly  wiien  disappointed  in 
a  design  which  lay  nearest  his  heart ;  and  his  gold  proved  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  instances,  all  powerful  at  Constnntinople.  Par- 
ga  was  demanded  by  the  Porte  as  the  price  of  her  accjuiescence 
in  our  occupation  of  the  Ionian  Isles ;  and  a  secret  treaty  con- 
signed over  to  Mohammedan  despotism  the  last  little  sj)ot  of 
ancient  Greece  that  had  remained  unpolluted  by  her  infidel  con- 
querors. An  article,  however,  was  inserted  in  this  treaty,  which 
provided  that  every  person  who  emigrated  should  be  remunera- 
ted for  the  loss  of  his  property  ."J 

*  Athanatiui  Macryt. 

t  M.  Pouquerille  pretends,  tbat  Colonel  Nicole  had  not  been  in  correspond- 
ence with  Ali,  but  his  own  ttatement  makes  ag^nst  him. 
t  Hogbes,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  200—204.    We  hare  purposely  refrained  from  going 
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On  the  10th  of  May,  1819,  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  re- 
solved not  to  live  under  Turkish  despotism,  prepared  to  evacu- 
ate their  native  soil ;  and  when  Ali  Pasha  reached  the  walls,  he 
found  the  city  silent  and  deserted.  Tlie  whole  population  had 
embarked,  voluntary  exiles,  for  the  Ionian  Isles.  Still,  he  ex- 
uhed  over  tlie  barren  conquest,  wliich  made  him  tlie  master  of 
continental  Greece  "  from  tlie  Attic  boundary  of  Fames  to  the 
rugged  mountains  of  Illyricum." 

But.  the  career  of  this  modem  Herod  was  now  drawing  to  a 
ck)se.*  The  accidental  destruction  of  his  palace  at  Tepeleni 
by  fire,  is  stated  to  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  immense 
wealth  concealed  widiin  its  walls,  exaggerated  accounts  of  which 
reaching  the  ears  of  tlie  Sultan  Mahmoud,  excited  the  cupidity, 
while  it  offended  the  pride  of  that  monarch.  Ali,  however, 
might  yet  have  been  permitted  to  die  in  his  bed,  and  the  Porte 
would  have  •  been  contented  to  become  his  heir,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  secret  measures  taken  by  his  implacable  enemy, 
Ismael  Pacho,  wliom  Ali's  emissaries  had  repeatedly  attempted 
to  assassinate.  Having  gained  over  Khalet  EfTendi,  who  had 
formerly  been  in  the  interest  of  Ali,  but  whom  the  avaricious 
Vizir  had  imprudendy  ceased  to  salary,  Pacho  resolved  to  make 
use  of  his  powerful  influence  in  the  Divan,  to  execute  his  long 
cherished  scheme  of  vengeance  against  the  family  of  Tepeleni. 
Ali  heard  with  dismay,  that  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  fear 
was  nominated  a  capigi-bashee  ;  and  the  next  intelligence  was, 
that  his  son  Veli  was  dismissed  from  the  government  of  Triccala 
to  the  p^shalik  of  Lepanto.  It  was  evident,  eitlier  that  liis  gold 
bad  lost  its  charm  at  Constantinople,  or  that  it  had  not  been  of 
late  so  liberally  distributed  as  formerly ;  and  tliere  is  some  rea- 
son to  believe  that  his  avarice  paved  the  way  for  his  downfall. 
It  was,  however,  now  too  late  to  intrigue,  and  Ali  resolved  to 
intimidate  the  Divan  by  one  of  tliose  bold,  strokes  which  he  had 
often  found  to  succeed.     Two  Albanians  were  despatched  to 

into  the  delicate  question  relating  to  the  policy  and  humanity  of  ceding  Parga 
to  the  Porte.  Mr.  Hughe?  stJE^matiscs  the  transaction  as  unjust,  crue^  and 
impolitic  ;  and  hin  account  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland's  conduct  gives  almost  as 
unfavourable  an  idea  of  his  character,  as  the  caricature  portrait  inserted  in 
M.  Pouquoville's  History  does  of  hxn  physiognomy.  The  statements  of  Colonel 
de  Bosset  and  the  French  consul  have  met  with  a  very  insufficient  and  equally 
•nspicious  reply  from  a  party  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Revi<>w,  whose  illiberal 
•spersioos  on  the  Targhiots  are  disprovc<l  by  every  respectable  authority. 
The  pretence  urged  in  justification,  that  Ali  Pasha  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
negotiation,  that  it  was  ceded  to  the  Porte,  is  a  paltry  subterfuge. 

*'  In  1819,  Aii  himself  was,  according  to  M.  rouqucville,  seventy-eight 
yean  of  age.  Of  his  family,  there  were  living,  Mouktar,  beglier-bey  of  Bcrat, 
aged  fifty  ;  Veli,  visir  of  Thessaly  (Triccala),  aged  forty-six  \  Salik,  pasha  of 
Lepanto,  aged  18. 
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Constantinople  with  orders  to  destroy  Pacho  Bey.  The  attempt 
was  made,  but  tlieir  intended  victim  escaped  ;  and  one  of  the 
culprits  being  pursued  and  overtaken,  alter  confessing  that  they 
had  been  employed  by  Ali  Paslia,  was  hung  before  tiie  gate  of 
the  imperial  seraglio.*  The  Divan  now  tliought  it  high  tiiue  to 
take  strong  measures ;  and  in  a  council  specially  summoned,  the 
sentence  of  fermanly  was  pronounced  against  the  old  Pasha, 
by  which  he  was  placed  under  the  ban  of  die  empire,  unless 
within  forty  days  he  should  appear  at  the  golden  threshold  of 
the  gate  of  felicity,  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
His  old  enemy,  Ismael  Pacho  Bey,  was  nominated  pasha  of 
loannina,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  die  expedition  that 
was  directed  to  proceed  against  this  too  formidable  subject. 
And  to  give  the  greater  effect  to  tliese  decided  measures,  a  buD 
of  excommunication  and  anathema  was  issued  against  Ali  by  the 
mufti,  the  primate  of  Islam. 

These  events  took  place  in  tlie  month  of  Febniar}',  1S20. 
March,  however,  passed  away  without  the  army  having  been 
put  in  motion ;  and  an  inter\'al  occurred,  which  might  have  been 
turned  to  good  account^  had  Ali  possessed  talents  and  eiiei^ 
equal  to  the  occasion.  But  he  seems  to  have  halted  between  a 
desire  to  be  reconciled  to  die  Grand  Seignior,  and  the  determi- 
nation to  defend  liis  possessions ;  and  tlius  divided,  he  took  no 
effectual  or  decisive  steps  to  accomplisii  eidier.  His  mind  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  enfeebled  by  age,  so  much  as  by  avarice 
and  distrust,  which  infallibly  attend  the  last  stage  of  a  despot's 
career,  neutralising  or  paralysing  the  passion  of  ambition  itself. 
Ali's  avarice  had  raised  up  his  most  formidable  enemies,  and  it 
now  widiheld  him  from  making  the  sacrifices  which  might  yet 
have  propitiated  die  Divan,  or  defeated  its  measures.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  had  reason  for  distrusting  his  Mohammedan  sub- 
jects, well  knowing  that  their  religious  scruples  would  restrain 
them  from  openly  resisting  the  imperial ^^rm«A/i,  backed  as  it  was 
by  the  anathema  of  the  mufti.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Ali  had  no  alternative  but  to  call  the  Armatolis  to  his  aid,  and  to 
put  arms  into  die  hands  of  die  Albanian  and  Greek  Christians, 

*  M.  Pouqueville  tolls  us,  that  Ali  sent  three  assassins  ;  that  they  all  fired  at 
Pacho  Bey,  as  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  moi>qiie  of  St.  Sophia,  but  that  he  wai 
only  slightly  wounded  ;  and  that  all  three  were  seir.ed  in  the  very  act,  and 
executed.  An  anonymous  but  more  credible  account,  given  in  a  private  let- 
ter, states,  that  the  chamberlain  was  fired  at  while  looking  out  at  his  window; 
that  the  assassins  scampered  off  at  full  gallop,  and  that  one  only  was  over- 
taken at  a  village  about  sixty  miles  from  Constantinople.  In  thi«  account,  the 
promotion  of  Pacho  Bey,  who  had  previousU  been  sentenceii  to  death,  through 
the  machinations  of  Ali,  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  the  viceroy  of  Lgypt, 
to  whom  he  bad  fled  for  protection. — See  Uuchss's  TravcUf  vol.  ii.  p.  221. 
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with  the  promise  of  liberal  pay  and  ample  booty.  At  the  same 
time,  he  despatched  emissaries  to  the  Montenegrins  and  Servians, 
to  excite  them  to  a  simultaneous  revolt.  It  is  even  said,  that  he 
dissembled  so  far  as  to  profess  an  intention  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity ;  tliat  he  talked  of  emancip  iting  the  Greeks  as  a  nation, 
and  driving  their  Ottoman  tyrants  beyond  the  Bosphorus.  The 
Annatolis  rose  in  a  mass  at  liis  call,  and  dispersing  themselves 
over  die  mountain  roads  and  defiles,  performed  with  alacrity  his 
orders  in  intercepting  all  couriers,  plundering  the  caravans,  and 
putting  a  stop  to  all  intercourse  with  tlie  western  provinces.  But 
It  does  not  appear  tliat  Ali  placed  much  reliance  on  these  guerilla 
bands;  and  his  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  intimidate  the 
Porte  by  this  manoeuvre,  rather  than  to  repel  invasion.  The 
time  had  been,  when  the  Divan  might  have  been  compelled  by 
these  means  to  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement ;  but  in  vain 
did  the  primates  now  represent  that  Ali  alone  was  capable  of 
repressing  these  disorders  :  tlie  stratagem,  if  such  it  was,  did  not 
take.  The  TurkTsh  authorities  had  recourse,,  indeed,  to  a  very 
dangerous  and  impolitic  expedient  for  coimteracting  these  opera- 
tions. Suleyman  Pasha,  on  entering  Thessaly  as  seraskier,  ad- 
dressed a  proclamation  to  the  ecclesiastics,  civil  primates,  and 
other  persons  in  authority,  authorising  the  people  to  take  up  arms 
against  Ali.  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  this  measure 
was  eitlier  an  unauthorised  act  of  the  Turkish  commander,  and 
disapproved  of  by  the  Porte,  or  that  it  was  the  residt  of  intrigue, 
perfidiously  devised  by  Suleyman*s  Greek  secretary,  Anagnostis, 
who  issued  the  proclamation  in  his  own  language  only.  How- 
ever this  may  have  been,  or  whether  Suleyman  had  really 
entered  into  any  correspondence  or  not  with  the  rebel  Vizir,  he 
was  suddenly  recalled,  and,  in  his  way  to  Constantinople,  was 
met  at  Salonika  by  the  fatal  capigt-iashee^  who  came  for  his 
head.  The  pashalik  was  given  to  jVfohanmied  Drama  Ali,  the 
father-in-law  of  Ismael  Pacho. 

And  now  the  war  against  Ali  appears  to  have  been  undertaken 
m  earnest ;  and  while  Ismael  Pacho  received  orders  tq  hold 
himself  in  readiness  to  march  on  Epirus,  a  Tiu-kish  squadron 
appeared  in  the  Ionian  Sea.  Elated  by  some  trifling  success, 
and  deceived  by  hollow  protestations  of  fidelity  and  the  sem- 
blance of  enthusiasm  in  the  people  of  loannina,  Ali  appears  to 
have  been  lulled  into  a  fatal  security.  Could  he  have  depended 
upon  his  troops,  indeed,  his  situation  would  have  been  by  no 
means  hopeless.  All  his  fortresses,  twenty-five  in  number,  had 
been  put  into  a  state  of  complete  defence,  and  he  was  amply 
supplied  with  warlike  stores.     But  the  beys  and  warlike  chief- 
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tains  of  Albania  who  might  yet  have  rallied  round  his  standard, 
had  been  exterminated  ;  and  all  faithful  Moslems  eagerly  longed 
to  be  delivered  from  tlie  infidel ;  while  the  Greeks,  who  were 
for  the  most  part  little  disposed  to  confide  in  his  professions, 
were  again  looking  to  Russia  for  deliverance,  and  the  despot  of  . 
Epinis  was  the  enemy  of  Russia.  On  former  occasions,  All 
had  been  able  to  play  off  the  Greeks  asainst  the  Moslems  and 
the  Moslems  against  the  Greeks ;  and  holding  die  scales  between 
contending  foreign  factions,  he  had  been  indebted  alternately, 
more  perhaps  than  he  was  aware,  to  Russian,  French,  and  Eng- 
lish co-o{)eration,  in  defeating  his  enemies.  But  alike  selfisi 
and  faithless,  he  had  l>etrayed  all  his  allies  by  turns ;  and  left  to 
himself,  die  colossus  fell  as  by  his  own  weight.  The  armatolis 
of  Thessaly  submitted  to  Mohammed  Drama  Pasha  witliout  a 
blow.  Veii,  at  the  approach  of  tlie  Turkish  army,  abandoned 
Lepanto,  and  took  the  road  to  loannina,  sending  away  liis  harem 
and  all  his  moveables  by  sea  to  Prevesa.  Avlona  and  Bent 
opened  their  gates  to  the  Pasha  of  Scutari ;  and  when  the 
Capudan-bey,  lia\ing  seized  the  port  of  Panormo  and  die  for- 
tresses of  DNclvino  and  Bulrinto,  appeared  before  Parga,  young 
Mehemet  Pasha,  Ali's  grandson,  embarking  wiUi  about  thii^ 
followers  in  a  felucca,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Finallv,  as 
soon  as  Pacho  Bey  had  entered  the  defiles  of  Anovlachia,  Omer 
Bey  Brioni,  Ali's  seraskier  and  favourite  general,  togedier  with 
his  lieutenants,  IVIanUio  (wlio  had  been  one  of  the  Vizir's  private 
secretaries)  and  Alexis  Noutza,  primate  of  Zagori,  went  over, 
with  dieir  divisions,  to  die  invading  army.  Thus  Ali,  who  had 
reckoned  upon  17,000  men,  suddenly  found  himself  without 
generals  and  without  an  anny. 

Ali's  means  of  defence,  however,  were  still  formidable,  and 
he  had  prepared  for  the  worst.  His  castle  and  vast  fortress  on 
the  lake  of^  loannina  were  fortified  with  250  pieces  ol  cannon, 
and  by  means  of  a  small  squadron  of  gun-boats,  he  still  com- 
manded the  navigation  of  the  lake.  Hither,  therefore,  he  now 
retreated  with  his  remaining  adherents,  while  loiuinina,  after 
being  pillaged,  was  set  on  fire  in  order  to  prevent  its  affording 
shelter  to  the  enemy.  The  ruins  of  die  capital  were  yet 
smoking,  when  Pacho  Bey,  on  die  20tli  of  August,  made  his 
public  entrv,  and  set  up  his  diree-tail  standard  as  pasha  of  loan- 
nina and  belvino.  F  rom  the  bastions  of  his  ca^^de,  AK  might 
hear  die  acclamations  of  the  Turks  saluting  his  successor,  and 
the  cadi  reading  die  sentence  of  de|X)siiio!i  and  anathema :  a 
brisk  fire  from  die  guns  and  mortars  of  his  fortress  was  his  com- 
ment upon  die  {iroceedings.      Ali's  garrison  was  about  8000 
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Strong,  all  firmly  attached  to  him ;  and  the  casde  on  the  lake 
to  which  he  had  retired,  was  proviiiioned  for  four  years.  The 
Turkisii  army,  on  the  contrary,  luid  brought  neither  heavy  artil- 
lery  nor  engineers  for  commencing  the  siege  in  form ;  and  their 
provisions  had  begun  rapidly  to  diminish,  exciting  symptoms  of 
discontent  and  even  mutiny,  before  mortars  and  cannon  arrived. 
The  approach  of  winter  rendered  Ismael  Pasha's  situation  still 
more  critical.  Already  the  early  snows  began  to  cover  the  sum- 
mits of  Pindus,  and  the  diifcreiit  hordes  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly  bad  disbanded  for  the  purpose  of  rcciching  tlieir  homes. 
Discontent  soon  ibund  its  way  amoiig  the  Albanian  militia,  unac- 
customed to  the  tardy  operations  of  a  siege  ;  and  dissensions 
broke  out  between  die  Moslems  and  tlie  Christians.  In  order 
to  procure  fuel,  die  Turks  were  obliged  to  rummage  among  the 
ruins  of  die  town ;  provisions,  too,  had  become  scarce,  as  the 
convoys  were  generally  attacked  by  the  banditti  headed  by 
Odysseus,  wiio,  after  a  petended  desertion  to  Ismael,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  collected  a  band  of  klephts  or  armatolcs  in  the 
mountains.  The  total  consumption  of  dieir  harvests  and  the 
devastaUon  of  dieir  villages,  made  the  inhabitants  regret  even 
the  government  of  Ali.  In  die  mean  dme,  seditious  movements 
in  the  northern  provuices  occasioned  fresh  alarms,  and  the  Ru- 
melie-valisee,  Aclimet  Pasha,  received  orders  to  quit  Epirus  for 
the  banks  of  the  Danube.  More  than  5000  bombs  had  already 
been  durown  against  the  casdes  of  Ali,  widiout  producing  any 
considerable  effect ;  and  die  Sultan,  growing  impatient,  addressed 
a  hatti  shereef  to  Ismael  Pasha,  blaming  die  inefficiency  of  his 
plans  for  reducing  the  rebel  Vizir. 

Ali,  in  the  mean  dmc,  greater  in  adversit}'  than  he  had  .ever 
shewn  himself  in  the  day  of  his  power,  maintained  an  unshaken 
firmness  and  tranquillity,  and  set  liis  enemies  at  defiance.  He 
seemed,  indeed,  to  have  triumphed  not  only  over  his  years,  but 
over  his  passions.  When  informed  that  liis  sons  Mouktar  and 
Veli,  who  held  die  fortresses  of  Argyro-castro  and  Prevesa, 
had  capitulated  to  his  enemy,  0[\  the  faith  of  die  deceitful  prom- 
ises of  the  Porte,*  he  told  his  followers,  that  thenceforth  the 
brave  defenders  of  his  cause  were  hLs  only  children  and  heirs. 
The  aged  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  his  son,  he  set  at  liberty  to  gratify 
bis  troops ;  and  when  they  next  demanded  an  advance  of  pay, 
he  immediately  raised  it  to  about  4/.  a  month,  saying,  "  I  never 

"  The  propoud*  made  were,  that  Veli  thouM  be  nominated  pasha  of  A^rei 
and  Moiditar  and  Sallk  were  to  be  appointed  to  tanjiakatt  in  Anatolia.  Both 
of  them  MbflequeBtlx  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  eapiji  oathif  oo  tbe  very  doubtful 
charfe  of  hokUng  a  icaret  corretpoodence  with  their  lather. 
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haggle  with  my  adopted  children  :  they  have  shed  their  blood 
for  me,  aiid  gold  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  ser\']c«s.'' 
Having  exact  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  besieging  army, 
lie  insultingly  sent  Ismael  Pasha  some  sugar  and  coffee,  and 
even  ofTorcd  to  sell  him  provisions.  His  communication  with 
d)e  interior  was  secured  by  tlie  gunboats  which  ^till  commanded 
the  lake  ;  by  this  means  he  was  able  to  obtain  better  intelligence 
than  the  seraskicr  himself,  and  to  disperse  his  emissaries  in  all 
directions.  So  well  did  they  execute  their  commission,  that  the 
Siiliots  entered  into  the  scr\'ice  of  their  ancient  enemy,  on  con- 
dition of  receiving  20(H)  purses,  and  being  reinstated  in  their 
strong;  holds.  Joining  the  armatoles  under  Odysseus,  and  800 
Zut^orites  under  AK'xis  Nontza,  (wliose  desertion  seems  also  to 
have  be(Mi  a  mere  feint,)  they  gave  a  new  character  to  the  con- 
test ;  and  the  winter  of  1 820  had  hardly  expired,  when  AB 
fo'iiid  hiinsolf  unex|>ectedly  supported  by  a  general  insurrection 
of  the  Greeks,  h  is  ))Ossible,  that  he  might  even  imazine  hini- 
ijclf  to  he  the  prime  mover  of  a  revolt  to  which  he  only  furnished 
the  stinnlus  of  oppoitunity,  and  perhaps  gave  the  signal ;  and 
he  talked  of  pinnting  the  Greek  standard  upon  the  walls  of 
Adrianople.  If  this  was  not  mere  bravado,  the  subsequent  de- 
feat of  the  insursicnls,  hv  Kiiourshid  Pasha,  must  have  convinced 
him  thai  no  (Jreek  army  was  likely  to  come  to  his  relief. 

Ismael  Pasha  had  been  sujwrseded  as  seraskier  by  this  gen- 
eral in  tin*  sprin;:  of  1821,  but  Khourshid's  presence  was  soon 
re(iuirefl  in  other  ijuarters,  and  it  was  not  till  November,  tliat  he 
re-ap))(MU'ed  before  loannina  with  a  }K)werful  reinforcement,  and 
made  preparations  to  carry  the  fortressi»s  by  storm.  In  the  July 
of  tills  year,  Ali's  castle  on  tlie  lake  had  taken  fire  from  accident, 
and  almost  all  his  magazines  had  been  destroyed.  Owing,  it 
may  he  presimied,  to  this  disaster,  he  l)egan  to  be  straightened 
about  December  for  necessaries.  Disease  and  desertion  had 
reduced  his  garrison  to  ()0()  men  ;  and  now  his  chief  engineer, 
a  Neapolitan  adventurer  named  Caretlo,  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  perfidiously  instructed  the  besiegers  how  to  direct  die  fire  of 
the  baUeries  with  the  greatest  effect.  The  island  of  die  Lake 
was  taken  to^vards  the  close  of  December,  bv  a  small  flotilla 
wliich  die  Turks  had  at  lena;th  fitted  out.  Treacher)'  ojiened 
to  Khourshid  the  gates  of  tiie  fortress  of  Litaritza  soon  after 
this  ;  and  "  the  Old  Lion"  was  at  lengdi  reduced  to  take  refuge, 
wiUi  about  sixty  resolute  adherents,  in  die  citadel,  to  which  he 
had  previously  transported  provisions,  all  his  remaining  treasures, 
and  a  tremendous  quantity  of  gunpowder.  The  sequel  is  as 
difTerendy  told  as  every  other  part  of  Ali*s  eventful  stor)'.     The 
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fdbwing  nccount,  given  by  Mr.  Waddington,  is  stated  to  be 
derived  from  the  official  communication  verbally  made  by  the 
Reis  Efiendi  to  the  first  interpreter  of  the  Britannic  Embassy, 
for  the  information  of  his  Excellency  Lord  Strangford. 

^*  Kbourshid  Pasha,  informed  of  diis  arrangement,  sent  his 
silikdar  to  Ali,  to  propose  to  him  to  surrender  at  discretion,  to 
restore  the  part  of  the  citadel  which  he  possessed,  and  to  con- 
sign his  treasures  to  that  officer ;  for  such  appeared,  in  the  ex- 
tremity to  which  he  was  reduced,  to  be  the  only  rational  deter- 
mination which  remained  for  him  to  adopt.  He  added,  that  he 
knew  a  report  had  been  spread,  diat  Ali  had  resolved,  in  case 
he  should  be  thrown  into  despair,  to  set  fire  to  the  powder,  and 
to  blow  up  himself  witli  his  treasures,  and  all  those  who  sur- 
rounded him  ;  but  that  this  threat  did  not  frighten  him,  and  that 
if  All  did  not  decide  immediately,  he  would  come  himself  and 
apply  the  torch.  Ali  Pasha  replied  to  the  silikdar,  that  he  was 
well  assured  that  in  his  situation  there  was  no  other  choice,  and 
that  be  was  determined  to  surrender  as  soon  as  he  should  be 
assured  of  his  life. 

"  The  silikdar  undertook  to  carry  his  answer  to  his  master ; 
and  returned  soon  afterwards  to  inform  him,  in  the  name  of 
Kbourshid  Pasha,  that  the  fulfilment  of  this  request  depended 
exclusively  on  the  Sultan ;  that  the  Pasha  would  willingly  give 
him  his  good  ofilces  with  his  Highness,  but  that  he  could  not  dp 
it  with  any  hope  of  success  unless  Ali  should  previously  deliver 
up  all  be  possessed  ;  that  he  proposed  to  him  consequently  to 
efiect  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  ot  the  treasures,  of  the  stores, 
S£c.  &u;.,  and  to  retire  and  await  the  arrival  of  the  resolution  of 
the  Sultan  m  the  small  island  on  the  lake  near  the  citadel. 

^*  Ali  Pasha  asked  time  at  first  to  reflect  on  the  decision  which 
be  should  make ;  at  last,  after  several  conversations  with  the 
siUkdar,  he  consented  to  leave  the  citadel,  and  he  retired  into 
the  island  with  all  his  litde  troop,  widi  the  exception  of  one  of 
his  trusty  friends,  with  whom  he  agreed  on  a  signal  which  would 
instruct  him  whetlier  he  was  to  set  fire  to  tlie  powder,  or  give 
up  all  diat  was  intrusted  to  his  care  to  the  ofiicers  of  Khour^id 
Pasha. 

*'  The  silikdar  received  Ali  Pasha  in  the  island,  at  the  head 
of  an  equal  number  of  men  with  that  which  accompanied  the 
Vizir ;  they  paid  him  all  die  honour  due  to  his  rank,  and  after 
having  been  treated  for  several  days  by  Kbourshid  Pasha  with 
the  greatest  respect,  Ali  had  confidence  enough  to  order  die  sur- 
render of  all  diat  he  had  left  in  die  citadel.  They  immediately 
made  haste  to  transport  die  powder  into  a  place  of  safety. 
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^^  Directly  nttcnvards^  Ali  Pasha  requested  that  oiie  of  his 
officers  who  coinmanded  a  siiialliKirty  of  a  hundred  men  in  the 
environs  of  lonnnina,  inic^Iit  he  permitted  to  join  him  in  the 
island.  Khoiirshid  Pasha  consented  to  this,  but  sent  at  tiie 
same  time  a  detachment,  com|K)sed  of  an  equal  numl>er  of  men, 
to  keep  All's  troops  in  awe. 

*^  Different  pashas  of  inferior  rank  had  heen  several  times  to 
visit  Ali.  On  the  1  M\  day  of  tlie  moon  Djemaziul  Aw^vel,  (the 
«'>th  of  Februar}',)  Mohammed  Pasha,  e^ovemor  of  the  Morea, 
offered  to  procure  for  Ali  every  ]x>ssible  comfort,  naming  par- 
ticularly provisions.  Ali  replied  to  this  offer,  that  he  desired  no- 
tliMj;  more  than  a  supply  oi  meat ;  he  added,  however,  that  he 
had  still  another  wir^h,  thoui;li  his  unwillingness  to  offend  the 
scruples  of  religion  fortiade  him  to  give  utterance  to  it.  Being 
pressed  to  name  it,  he  owned  that  it  was  wine  which  he  wislied 
for,  and  .Mohammed  Paslia  promised  that  he  should  receive  it* 
The  conversation  continued  for  some  time  in  tJie  most  friendly 
manner,  till,  at  last,  Mohanmied  Pasha  rose  to  take  leave.  Being 
of  the  same  rank,  diey  rose  at  the  same  moment  from  the  sofa, 
according  to  the  usual  cerenionv,  and  before  leaving  the  room, 
Mohammed  Pasha  bowed  profoundly.  Ali  returned  die  com- 
pliment, but  attlie  instant  of  his  inclination,  Moiiammcd  executed 
tlie  will  of  his  sovereign,  and  put  him  to  death  by  plunging  a 
))oniard  into  his  left  breast.  He  immediately  <}uittrd  the  apart- 
ment, and  announced  diat  Ali  had  ceased  to  exist.  Some  men 
of  Mohammed's  suite  dien  entered,  and  divided  the  head  from 
llie  body.  The  fonner  hanng  been  shewn  to  tiie  Sultan's  tnx^ 
as  well  as  to  those  wlio  had  embraced  the  rebel's  part,  a  strife 
followed,  in  which  several  men  were  killed,  l^ut  the  minds  of  tlie 
people  were  soon  calmed,  and  all  discord  was  apj^cased  by  sliniits 
of  '  I^n^  live  Sultan  Malnnoud  and  his  \  i/ir  Khourshid 
Pasha.'  "* 

*  M.  Pouqucville  must  l>c  allowcil  to  kill  Ali  in  liix  own  u m\  .  ami  it  will  be 
confcsiUKlJic dors  it  with  inorv  drnnmtir  eiTivt ;  but  he  oinii>  to  nientinn  hi« 
aiithnritiet.  "  It  w»r  6ve  o'clock,"  sa>s  the  lli«ttiriuii  viith  hi<  acctintoiiicd 
pr(H*i*ion. "  » hoii  the  Vir.ir,  who  Ha«  sitting  opposite  to  tht>riitraiic«  fH^X^t  *mw 
arrive  with  glf>omy  coiintenancf*«,  MasKaii  Pu.shu,  Uiiu'i  Hiioiu^i.  Siehemtt, 
Khonr&hid's  selictar,  lii<  kafttmiy^i^  svyi^xn)  oflioTs  of  Hit'  ariiiv  aiidn  numpmut 
■uitc.  At  their  appearance,  Ali  t'\%ok  with  im|H'tn<»*iit\ .  hib  hand  on  the  pistolg 
in  hit  girdle.  *  Stop!  what  do«ou  hriojk:  me  r'  he  exclainiti  to  lla^sno  in  a 
▼oice  of  thnnder.  'The  will  of  hi<  lli&line<««;  do  \ou  know  these  aiigatt 
chararterc  P'— shewing  him  the  brilliant  gilded  fiunti^piece  which  adorned 
the  firmah.  *  Yes  ;  I  reveivnc-  it.'  '  Well,  then.  Kubinit  to  fate  :  make  vour 
ablution*  '.  address  your  prayer  to  (toti  and  the  Prophet :  \onr  head%is  de- 
manded by' —  '  My  head,'  replit'tl  Ali,  furiously  inierruplini;  him,  M«  nut  to 
be  ^Iven  up  so  easily.'  Tli^^e  i%ord«  were  no  soonui  uttere<ly  than  they  were 
followed  by  a  piitol  shot,  which  wonnded  Hassan  in  the  ihi{»b.     WtUi  tbc  im- 
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Thus  fell  a  man  who,  for  nearly  sixty  years,  had  braved  every 
danger  and  dared  every  crime,  and  who,  for  half  tliat  period, 
had  virtually  ruled  tlie  greater  part  of  Continental  Greece  and 
Epirus.  With  regard  to  his  character,  there  cannot  be  two 
opuiions  :  it  was  one  of  pure  unsopliisticated  evil,  with  scarcely 
a  redeeming  quality  ;  one  of  tliose  rank  productions  of  the  liot- 
bed  of  Turkish  despotism  wliich  are  remarkable  only  for  their 
enormous  growth ;  not  differing  otlierwise,  in  a  moral  point  of 
▼lew  from  the  vulgarest  specimen.  Ali  Tepeleni,  Djezzar, 
Kulchuk  Ali,  Mohammed  Ali,  have  all  risen  to  power  by  the 
same  profligate  means ;  and  their  biography  consists  of  a  repeti- 
tioD  of  the  same  crimes  or  intrigues.  The  lionible  poUdcal 
system  of  wliich  they  were  component  parts,  the  government  of 
which  they  were  the  legitimate  and  patronised  depositaries  and 
ministers,  must  be  considered  as,  in  &ct,  the  parent  of  all  the 
evil.  Estimating  Ali  witli  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  his  coun- 
try, the  system  of  his  education,  and  the  principles  of  his  reli- 
gion, comparing  liim  with  his  predecessors  and  his  rivals,  there  was 
Dotliing  in  his  character  out  of  nature,  nothing  enormous  but  his 
power.  And  if  we  consider  the  state  of  social  disorder  to  which 
his  stroi^  government  succeeded,  the  multitude  of  petty  tyrants 
and  brigands  which  he  swept  away  to  make  room  for  die  foun- 
dation of  liis  empire,  tlie  number  of  smaller  reptiles  which  this 
arch-serpent  swallowed  up,  we  sliall  be  disposed  to  adopt  Mr. 

pidity  of  lif^htnin^f  Ali  kills  the  kafeianji,  and  bit  guards  firiog  at  the  same 
moment  on  the  crowd,  bring  down  several  tchoadars.  The  terrified  Osnianlis 
flee  from  the  paTilion.  Ali  percetrcs  that  he  is  bleeding  :  he  is  woundrd  in 
the  breast.  He  roars  like  a  bull.  They  fire  from  all  parts  on  the  kiosk,  and 
four  of  his  palikars  fall  at  his  side.  He  no  longer  knows  where  to  make  head. 
He  hears  the  noise  of  assailants  bencaili  his  feet :  tbcy  fire  through  the 
wooden  floor  which  he  treads.  He  has  just  received  a  bVill  in  hi^  ftidc  ;  an- 
other, fired  upwards  from  below,  hits  biro  in  the  vertebral  column  *,  he  totters — 
catches  at  a  window— falls  on  a  sofa.  '  Run,*  he  cries  to  one  of  his  tchoadars; 
'go,  my  friend,  and  despatch  poor  Vasiliki*  (his  favourite  wife),  *  that  the  un- 
happy woman  may  not  be  outraged  by  these  wretches.'  The  door  opens : 
all  reaistance  is  at  an  end.  The  palikars,  who  have  ceased  to  defend  the  ty- 
rant, throw  themselves  from  the  windows.  The  nlictar  of  Khourshid  Pasha 
enters,  followed  by  executioners.  Ali  was  yet  full  of  life.  '  Let  the  justice  of 
God  be  accomplished,*  said  a  cadi  ;  and  the  executioneis  seizing,  at  these 
words,  the  criminal  by  the  beard,  drag  him  under  the  peristyle  ;  there,  placing 
his  head  on  one  of  the  stairs,  they  had  to  strike  repeatedly  with  a  notched  cut- 
last  before  they  could  effect  bis  decapitation  " — //tf/oire,  ^.  tom  iii.  pp.  874 
—4}.  M  Pouqueville*s  sentimental  reflections  on  the  agonies  which  Ali  is 
repreteoted  to  havesoflered,  and  on  the  warning  which  his  fate  reads  to  ty- 
rants, we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give.  If  his  authority  may  be  re- 
lied on,  the  head  of  Ali  preserved  something  to  imposing  and  terrible,  that  the 
Turks  could  not  help  gasing  on  it  with  a  tort  of  stupor  ;  Khourshid  rose 
when  it  was  brought  him,  bowed  thrice,  and  kissed  the  beard  of  the  deceased 
beio  ;  and  the  lamentations  of  the  warlike  Epiriotes,  were  eloquent  and  un- 
paralleled ! 
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Hughes's  conchision,  that  his  government  wns  on  tlie  wliole  a 
blesssing  to  the  inhabitants. 

Nothinc;  could  be  worse,  that  Traveller  remarks,  than  the  im- 
placable feuds  between  fierce  and  independent  tribes,  and  the 
perpetual  civil  dissensions  which  desolated  the  western  pasha- 
liks  prior  to  the  consoUdation  of  Ali's  |K)wer ;  and  so  lawless 
were  tlie  natives  of  the  wild  mountains,  to  such  an  extent  did 
brigandage  prevail,  that  apiculture  was  negle<ned,  commerce 
languished,  the  very  arts  oi  civilisation  began  to  dis:*.p|)ear,  and 
tlie  whole  land  presented  one  unvaried  scene  of  ix)verty  and 
wretchedness.  But,  under  Ali,  though  all  were  subject  to  one 
mighty  des|)Ot,  no  petty  tyrants  were  ))ermitted  to  exist,  and  pro- 
tection was  given  equally  to  the  Turk,  the  Greek,  and  die  Alba- 
nian against  the  ags^ressions  of  each  oUier.  Religious  toleration 
was  freely  granted,  and  the  regularity  of  monarchial  power 
had  in  some  measure  succeeded  to  die  factions  of  aristocracies 
and  republics.  "  There  exists  at  present,"  says  Mr.  Hughes  in 
1819,  ^' a  security  in  these  dominions,  which  we  should  seek 
for  in  vain  elsewhere  where  the  baneful  influence  of  the  Cres- 
cent extends.  A  police  is  organised,  robbers  are  extirpated, 
roads  and  canals  are  made  or  repaired,  rivers  are  rendered  nav- 
igable, so  that  the  merchant  can  now  traverse  die  Albanian  dis- 
tricts with  safety,  and  llie  traveller  wlUi  convenience.  Agricul- 
ture, in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  improves ;  commerce  increases ; 
and  the  whole  nation  advances,  perhaps  unconsciously,  towards 
higher  destinies  and  greater  happini?ss."  * 

The  author  and  main  spring  of  diese  improvements  may  have 
been  licentious, — he  was  a  Moslem ;  cruel  and  pitiless, — he  vn» 
Iwni  and  bred  a  brigand  ;  faithless  and  perficiious, — he  was  jbl 
rom)>ound  of  Turk  and  Greek,  and  all  mixed  castes  inherit  the 
vices  of  both  sides ;  besides,  he  had  Turks  and  Greeks  to  deal 
with.  In  a  word,  totally  devoid  of  religion,  he  was  restrained  by 
no  conscientious  scruples,  no  moral  principles.  But  he  must 
be  admitted  to  have  jwssessed  at  least  a  capacity  for  greatness ; 
and  he  deserves  to  rank  in  this  resj)ect,  not  with  the  Djezzai^s  or 
lX>mitians  of  the  earth,  but  with  tJie  Hei*ods  and  the  Na|x>leons. 

The  fall  of  Ali  was  the  occasion  of  high  satisfaction  and  tri- 
innph  to  the  Porte.  The  exhibition  of  l\is  head  at  the  imperial 
:^ale  in  Februaiy,  ISii,  and  the  triumphal  conveyance  into  the 
capital  of  part  of  his  spoils,  excited  a  high  degree  of  popular 

*  Hui^et,  vol.  ii.  p.  Slv.  Some  further  anecdotes  rclatinc:  to  Ali  PAtlia'n 
(Ktnonal  character  and  habits  will  be  jE^ivm  in  th(>  description  ot^  Joanoina. 
It  is  in  a  political  point  of  vievif  chiefly,  that  \hv  hifitorian  has  to  contemplate 
him. 
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enthusiasm  at  a  critical  moment.  Only  a  small  part  of  the 
Pasha's  ^id,  however,  found  its  way  mto  the  imperial  treasury ; 
and  the  Porte  gained  but  little  in  the  substitution  of  one  Alba- 
nian for  another  in  the  government  of  Epirus,  when  it  bestowed 
on  Ohier  Viionis  the  pashalik  of  loannina  and  Arta,  as  the  re- 
ward of  his  treachery.  "Ah  Pasha,"  remarks  Mr.  Leake, 
**  may  have  thwarted  the  execution  of  all  the  measures  of  the 
Porte,  which  tended  to  reduce  his  authority,  and,  in  general, 
diose  which  did  not  originate  with  himself;  he  may  have  trans- 
mitted a  larger  sum  to  Constantinople  in  the  shape  of  presents  to 
persons  in  power,  than  in  that  of  tribute  to  the  imperial  treasury ; 
and  in  the  latter  respect,  he  may  never  have  sent  as  much  as 
would  satisfy  the  wishes  of  Government;  nevertheless,  it  is 
probable,  that  the  Porte,  during  his  reign,  was  more  truly  master 
of  Greece  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  and  that  it  derived,  upon 
the  whole,  as  much  revenue  from  the  country ;  while  it  is  cer- 
tain, that,  by  leaving  Ali  to  oppose  the  armed  Greeks  to  6ne 
another,  and  to  suppress  tlie  spirit  of  revoh  by  the  military 
strength  of  Albania,  she  most  effectually  secured  herself  against 
die  consequences  of  foreign  intrigues  among  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  European  Turkey  ;•— that  the  concentration  of  power  in 
All's  hands  was  the  best  protection  which  the  empire  could  pos- 
sess, on  a  frontier  where  it  was  (at  one  time)  endangered  by  the 
increase  of  the  power  of  France,  not  less  than  the  north-eastern 
side  was  menaced  by  the  encroachments  of  Russia.  .  .  .  Affairs, 
in  fact,  became  less  favourable  to  the  future  influence  of  the 
Porte  over  Albania,  after  his  fall,  than  they  had  been  under  Ali, 
or  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  government  of  his 
sons."  * 

It  appears  pretty  certain,  that  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pasha  de- 
termined, more  than  any  other  known  event,  the  period  of  that 
extensive  faisurrection,  K)r  which  things  had  kme  been  in  a  course 
of  preparation ;  and  it  seems  equally  clear,  tnat  the  exptosion 
was  premature.  Other  circumstances  had  concurred  to  excite 
that  fermentation,  which  led  to  the  .first  irregular  movements  in 
the  cause  of  Grecian  independence. 

An  association  of  Greeks,  styling  itself  the  Society  of  Friends 
(»}  eraigeSx  g>ilixri),  had  been  formed  in  the  dominions  of  Aus- 
tria and  Russia,  about  the  year  1814,  in  imitation  of  the  revolu- 
tionary societies  then  prevalent  in  Italy  and  Germany.  The 
liberation  of  their  country,  which  had  long  been  the  cherished 
object  of  the  Greeks  settled  in  those  countries,  was  the  project 

'  Outline,  pp.  34,  62. 
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u  H^iiikb  the  QMnibers  of  die  Heuria  bound  themselves  bf  oath 
't>  liiivUKf  tfarir  IHts  and  fcrtunes.*  Its  members  were  divided 
•uiu  (brw  chsaes  {fittSuM)^  hlatmdes  or  chiefs,  tysiemeni  or  coad- 
lUtairs  and  Ajerm  or  priests.  The  three  classes  had  distioct 
'^J^u*  aiid  private  means  of  communication  by  the  positioo  of 
ute  hand  and  fingers,  as  in  freenmasonry ;  and  each  class  had  a 
^*V*niie  cipher ;  though  they  appear  to  have  possessed  abo  a 
c^wunon  method  intdligible  to  all.  The  facility  afforded  for  die 
Mlroission  of  new  members  was  very  great,  9s  any  one  member, 
with  the  privi^r  of  a  second,  had  the  power  of  admitting  a  ca»- 
didate  whom  he  deemed  qualified.  The  requisite  qualifications 
were,  that  he  be  a  true  Hellene,  a  zealous  lover  of  his  couotiy, 
uid  a  good  and  virtuous  man ;  tliat  he  be  a  member  of  no  other 
secret  society  ;  and  that  his  desire  to  be  cattchUed  into  tbe 
Hetaria  proceed  fiiora  no  otiier  motive  than  pure  patriotisnu 
The  funds  of  the  Hetaria  are  l)eb'evcd  to  have  been  very  consid- 
erable, derived  principally  from  the  sum  paid  by  ever}-  member 
on  his  admission.  They  were  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Grrcck 
merchants  at  Odessa,  and  were  for  tlie  most  part  consumed  by 
the  calamitous  expedition  of  Ypsilanti.  In  fact,  there  seems  to 
be  litde  doubt,  that  die  focus  <»  the  Hetaria  was  in  the  southern 

* 'ITie  object  of  the  SociHy  if  t^n»  ^PTpre«««l  in  the  Romaic  docuaeaC 
ritrd  bj  Mr.  Waddington,  from  wKok  Tokimf  these  particulars  are  takes : 
*'  The  Hetaria  cuoiiMt  of  native  Greek»,  patnot«,  and  it  named  tbe  Socklf 
of  the  Fricndlv.  Their  object  iithe  pur.fication  of  this  nation,  and.  with  the 
aid  of  heaven,  their  indepeiid(*nce.'*  The  prhicipal  oath,  or  form  of  adjora* 
tion,  contained  the  followin|f  claotei  ;  "  In  the  pretence  of  the  true  God, 
ipontancoutl^  I  twear,  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the  Hetaria  in  all  aad 
through  all ;  I  will  never  betray  the  tlightett  portion  of  its  acts  or  words  ;  aar 
will  I  ever  in  any  manner  give  even  my  relatives  or  friends  to  understand  that 
I  am  acquahited  with  them.  I  twear,  that  henceforward  I  will  not  enter  into 
any  other  society,  or  into  any  bond  of  obligation  ;  but  whatever  bond,  or 
whatever  I  may  possess  in  the  world,  when  compared  with  the  Hetaria,  I  will 
hold  as  nothing.  I  swear,  that  I  will  nourish  in  my  heart  irrecoortleablc 
hatred  against  the  tyrants  of  my  country,  their  followers,  and  favourers  ;  aad 
1  will  exert  every  method  for  their  injury  and  destruction."  [Then,  after  two 
or  three  clauses  binding  the  members  to  acts  of  fciendship  and  nratual  aasitt- 
ance,  and  referring  to  the  introduction  of  others  into  the  society,  it  proceeds.] 
*'  I  swear,  that  I  will  ever  so  regulate  my  conduct,  that  I  may  be  a  virtoous 
man  ;  1  will  incline  whh  piety  towards  my  own  form  of  worship,  without 
disrespectfully  regarding  those  of  foreig  ers  ;  I  will  ever  present  a  good 
example  ;  I  will  aid,  counsel,  and  support  the  sick,  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
feeble  ;  I  will  reverence  the  government,  the  tribunals,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  country  in  which  I  may  be  residing.  LaM  of  all,  1  swear  by  ihee,  my 
tacred  and  suflering  country  (£  Icfa  col  iMdm  varpcf), — I  swear  by  thy  long-eo* 
dured  tortures, — ^I  swear  by  the  bitter  tears  which  for  so  many  centuries  have 
been  shed  by  thy  unhappy  children, — 1  swear  by  the  future  liberty  of  my 
countrymen, — that  I  consecrate  myself  wholly  to  thee  ;  that  hencefoith  thou 
shalt  be  the  scope  of  my  thoughts,  thy  name  the  guide  of  my  actions,  thy 
happiaeu  the  recompense  of  my  labours." 
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provinces  of  Russia,  and  that  the  numerous  Greek  residents 
there,  formed  by  far  the  majority  of  its  members.  Few,  if  any 
Athenians,  Mr.  Waddington  says,  were  Hetarists,  and  some  of 
the  principal  Hydriotes,  though  frequendy  invited  to  become 
members,  refused  to  give  any  countenance  to  the  society. 

With  regard  to  the  immediate  originators  of  the  society,  and 
the  author  of  the  catecliism  and  oath,  we  have  at  present  no  cer- 
tain or  specific  information.  It  seems  that  an  association  of 
iCffen  individuals  had  been  formed  as  far  back  as  the  year  1792, 
of  whom  the  celebrated  Riga,  styled  the  Modem  Tyrtaeus,  w;as 
one,*  the  object  of  which  was  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the 
people  for  a  new  efhri  in  favour  of  emancipation  ;  but  wheth- 
er the  Hetaria  was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  association, 
does  not  appear.  *Li  a  memou*-on  d)e  origin  of  the  revolution, 
written  in  Greek,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Waddington,  it  is  stated, 
that  Prince  Mavrokordato,  the  ex-hospodar  of  Moldavia,  ccm- 
ceived  and  executed,  during  his  exile  in  Russia,  as  early  as  the 
year  1802,  the  project  of  forming  a  society  of  Greeks  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  and  enlightening  his  countrymen.  This 
society,  it  is  stated,  had  no  inynediate  political  view  ;  its  only 
ostensible  object  was  the  educadon  of  Greece.  Prince  Mavro- 
kordato died  in  1814  ;  and  the  direction  of  the  society  falling 
into  the  hands  of  less  paUent  poliucians,  it  changed  its  name,  its 
nature,  and  principles,  and  became  such  as  the  Hetaria  Philike 
has  been  described.  Four  persons,  whose  names  are  not  men- 
tioned, are  represented  as  having  then  assumed  the  direction  of 
jt,  who  drew  up  the  statutes  and  the  formula  of  the  terrible  oath 
to  be  subscribed  by  the  members.  "  The  more  active  chiefs  of 
the  Hetaria  sustained  die  ardour  of  the  society  by  repeated 
promises  of  Russian  protection  ;  their  sincerity,  however,  was 
somedmes  doubted,  and  a  Moreote  named  Galabi,  or  Galeotti, 
was  sent  to  St.  Petersburgh  to  ascertahi  the  real  stale  of  the 
case  by  a  personal  conference  with  Cajx)  d'Istrias.  That  minis- 
ter immeaiately  undeceived  him  as  to  any  hope  of  assistance 

*  This  accomplished  Greek,  whose  name  is  still  held  in  the  highest  honour  by 
bis  countrymen,  was  bom  in  Thessaly  about  the  year  176i>,  and  finished  his 
education  in  Italy.  He  subsequently  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  On  his  re- 
turn home,  he  devoted  his  whole  soul  to  the  endeavour  to  rouse  the  itpirit  of 
flraedom  in  his  c^ntrvroen.  In  addition  to  his  odes  and  ^ougi,  whirh  are  to 
be  beard  in  erery  part  of  the  country,  he  had  commenced  translations  of  the 
TrmreU  of  Anacharsis,  Marmontel's  Tales,  and  some  other  French  wnr|^s.  He 
wan  also  the  first  person  who  published  a  map  of  Greece  with  a  nom«'nclature 
in  the  vernacular  tongue.  The  seizure  of  Riga  on  the  Austrian  territory  by 
Turkish  emissaries,  and  his  execution  at  Belgrade,  with  the  connivance  of  the 
Imperial  Government;  ii  an  indelible  stain  on  the  cabinet  of  Vienna. 
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from  Russia,  and  Galabi  returned  to  inform  liis  countrymen ;  but 
he  had  scarcely  set  fool  in  tlie  Morea  when  he  died."* 

Tlie  first  o|ierations  of  the  Hetaria  were  conducted  apparently, 
with  little  prudence,  since  in  1815,  Ali  Pasha  obtained  posses- 
sion of  a  copy  of  the  catechism,  which  he  sent  to  General  Camp- 
bell, (at  that  lime  commander  of  tlie  forces  in  the  Ionian  Isles,)  for 
his  inspection.  Fortunately,  die  Vizir  mistook  the  origin  oi  the 
document,  attributing  it  to  some  private  machinations  of  the 
Philo-music  societ}',  an  association  purely  literar}',  and  which  was 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  patronage  of  crowned  heads. 

In  the  year  1819,  Count  Capo  dlstrias  vialed  Corfu,  his  na- 
tive island ;  and  his  journey,  whatever  was  its  real  object,  excit- 
ed intense  interest  and  sanguine  ex|)ectation  on  the  part  of  the 
Helarists,  who  regarded  him  as  their  great  patron  and  protector, 
and  were  ready  to  hail  his  appearance  as  the  hour  of  their  re- 
demption and  the  signal  for  revolt.  So  sudden  an  explosion, 
however,  would  not  have  coincided  with  the  views  of  the  wily  pol- 
itician. To  allay  the  effen'cscence  thus  unintentionally  excited, 
and  to  prevent  any  premature  insurrectionary  movements,  he  drew 
up  a  very  singular  document,  entitled,  "Observations  on  the 
means  of  meliorating  tlie  condition  of  the  Greeks."  In  this 
paper,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  land-mark 
to  direct  the  blind  and  irregular  movements  of  tlie  Hetarists,  the 
Writer  labours  more  especially  to  inculcate  the  necessity  of  an 
entire  dcvotedness  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  of  doing  nothing 
except  through  the  medium,  and  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
priests.f  The  publication  of  tliis  document  had  for  the  time  its 
intended  effect.  Every  thing  remained  tolerably  quiet  till  the 
|)eriod  of  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pasha,  wliich  took  place  about  a 

•  M.  PouqueTiUe,  who  affects  to  know  all  about  the  Hetaria,  says,  that  it 
was  founded  in  1814,  at  TiVgna.  Mr.  Blaquiere  states,  that  its  head -quarter! 
Here  at  St.  Peier»burg:h.  The  latter  8t!iteDient  is  no  further  correct,  we  im- 
agine, than  as  Capo  d'Istrias  was  looked  to  as  it:*  patron.  As  to  the  former, 
the  reader  will  recollect  Lord  Byron's  remark — "  Pouquevillr  is  alvv a ys  oat/' 

t  "  Quelques  Moienl  let  ciiamu  des  ^renement,  soil  tjne  la  sifuaiion  aetueUe 
de  notie  patrie  ail  d  fe  viaiiucnir  inailerable  pour  des  iongves  ann^esj  soil  uue  /« 
(Jr^te  nit  d  subir  une  cristj  il  est  toujovrsd'un  grand  inlerdt ;  Ic.  Q\ie  la  Aaii^n 
toil  tniicrement  deroni  i  son  Eghse,  etqut  parldy  ieptuple  de  chaque  eontrie 
soil  portd  natnrellemenl  d  recomiaitrt  el  d  cherir  les  chefs  qui  se  troutent  orotr 
If  ftius  travailU  dson  buiOieur.  2e.  Qm«  les  Pasteurs  soienlj  mutaiU  que  fain  te 
pourrn,  Us  organts  de  ce  grnvd  resuilal.  'So.  (^ue  I'inslruction  publiqut  toit 
idinlifit'e  dccliedu  Clergt,que  I' une  ne  vuisse  Jamais  se  diiacher  de  Taii/re, 
moins  encore  itre  en  divergence.''  "Fits  ae  noire  Saint e  Mire  Eglisey  nous  wm- 
mes  tousfrerUf"  is  the  fir»t  sentence  in  thin  dtKument.  But  h hy  confide  edacatioa 
exclusively  to  the  hands  of  aii  illiterate  and  degraded  priesthood,  which  is  admit- 
ted  to  require  almost  entire  re-or^anisation  .'  "  For  this  plain  reason,"  remarks 
Mr.  Waddington,"  that  in  any  matter  of  political  ini[>ortance,the  Greek  priest- 
hood were  quite  sura  to  be  the  machine  of  the  only  power  iu  £urope  profen- 
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year  and  a  half  after  Capo  d'Istrias's  visit  to  Corfu.  "  A  new 
fermentation  was  then  perceived  throughout  Greece,  and  all  the 
springs  of  the  Hetaria  were  once  more  put  in  motion.  Agents  or 
members  of  that  body,  styling  themselves  Apostles,  pressed 
down  in  swarms  from  tlie  banks  of  tlie  Danube,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Dnieper,  and  proclaimed  by  their  presence  the  approach 
of  the  crisis  which  they  were  hastening  by  their  exhortations. 
The  sedative  wliich  had  proved  formerly  of  so  much  avail,  was 
again  administered ;  and  during  the  winter  of  1820-1,  written 
copies  of  the  "Observations"  were  once  more  distributed.  But 
the  disease  had  increased  in  violence,  or  the  medicine  had  lost 
its  efficacy,  and  the  voice  of  moderation  and  policy  was  lost  in 
the  explosion  of  the  Greek  Revolution."* 

The  time  originally  fixed  by  die  Hetaria  for  carrying  its 
great  enterprise  into  execution,  is  said  to  have  been  in  the  year 
1825.  The  quarrel  between  Ali  and  the  Porte,  the  seditious 
attitude  of  Servia,  and  the  discontents  in  Wallachia  and  Molda- 
via, which,  in  February  1821,  had  broken  out  into  open  acts  of 
violence,  were  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  firing  of  the 
train.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1821,  Alexander  Ypsilanti,  tlien 
a  major-general  in  the  Russian  service,  and  son  of  a  fonper 
Greek  governor  of  Wallachia,  entered  Moldavia  with  a  Greek 
corps,  and,  in  concert  with  Alichael  Sutzo,  the  reigning  viceroy, 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  Christians  to  take  up  arms, 
and  promising  them,  in  not  very  ambiguous  terras,  the  support 

mg  the  Greek  religion.  Here  it  is,  theoi  that  we  discover  the  ambiguous 
features  of  the  political  Hctarist.  Under  the  well-disposed  drapery  of  the 
patriot  of  Greece,  it  is  here  that  we  recognise  the  minister  of  Russia." 

*  Waddington,  p.  1.  These  *'  Apostles"  (as  they  were  styled  by  their  em- 
ployer), were  known  to  the  lower  classes,  Mr  Blaquiere  says,  only  under  the 
denomination  of  philosophers.  Their  appearance  in  Greece  coincided  with  the 
first  movements  of  Ypsilanti.  **  They  went  about,"  says  Mr.  Blaquiere, 
circulating  reports  that  the  Sultan  had  declared  his  resolution  of  transporting 
all  the  Greeks  into  Asia  Minor,  and  establishing  Turkish  colonies,  drawn  from 
that  portion  of  the  empire,  in  their  place  ;  that  Prince  Alexander  was  abetted 
and  supported  by  Russia,  and  that  he  was  marching  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force  upon  Constantinople.  Some  of  them  affected  to  imitate  the  language 
and  gestures  of  the  old  Grecian  orators  ;  and  a  ludicrous  scene  occurred  at 
Speazia,  where  an  apostle  who  had  proposed  Demosthenes  as  his  model, 
mocwted  a  rostrum  and  freely  indulged  in  such  reproaches  as  that  great  mas- 
ter of  his  art  used  not  unfi'equently  to  address  to  bis  countrymen  ;  but  the 
Spezziots,  less  accustomed  to  such  harangues,  and  by  no  means  so  gifted  with 
patience  as  the  Athenians,  pulled  the  modern  censor  from  his  pedestal, 
and  rewarded  his  frankness  with  a  sound  drubbing.  On  the  whole,  however, 
these  emissaries  produced  a  great  effect ;  their  reports  were  greedily  swallow- 
ed by  the  people,  while  the  Greeks,  influenced  by  their  characteriiktic  ardour, 
neither  lost  a  moment  in  deliberation,  nor  in  waiting  for  more  correct  inform- 
ation of  what  was  passing  elsewhere,  but  rushed  at  once  into  the  enterprise." 
Bl'aqvixrz,  p.  96. 
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of  Russia.     This,  he  was  not  only  unauthorised  to  promise,  but» 
if  the  Greek  authority  cited  by  Mr.  Waddington  may  be  relied 
upon,  ho  knew  would  not  be  affi)rded.     It  is  stated  that,  not 
Ions;  after  the  first  deputation  from  the  Morea  had  waited  on  the 
Russian  minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  Ypsilanti  had  allowed  him- 
self to  be  called  to  tlie  direction  of  the  Hetaria,*  and  having 
obtained  a  two  year's  leave  of  absence  from  his  military  duties, 
had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Kischenow,  where  he  took  mea- 
sures to  organise  the  insurrection.      The  Moreotes,  however, 
still  distrustl'ul,  sent  two  other  deputies  to  ascertain  the  real  pos- 
ture of  aflairs ;  one  to  St.  Petersburg,  the  other  to  Kischenow. 
"  The  latter  became  the  dupe  of  Ypsilanti,  and  returned  to  the 
Morea  witli  a  fictitious  ukase,  in  which  the  Emperor  was  made 
to  hold  language  the  most  favourable  to  the  Greeks  and  tlie  most 
hostile  against  the  Porte.     Camarina,  tlie  otlier  deputy,  repaired 
direct  to  St.  Petersburgh.     There  he  had  an  interview  with 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  who,  not  content  with  giving  an  express 
verbal  disavowal  of  Ypsilanti's  enterprise,  put  into  the  hands  of 
tlie  Moreote  dcput}',  circular  letters  for  the  primates  of   the 
Peninsula,  in  which  he  pointed  out  the  abyss  into  which  the 
attempt  was  likely  to  precipitate  them.     But  Camarina  was  to 
share  the  fate  of  Galabi :  just  as  he  was  about  to  embark  at 
Galatez  to  cross  the-  Danube,  he  died  by  tlie  hand  of  an  assas»n, 
and  his  death  again  intercepted  iliat  intelligence  respecting  the 
true  stale  of  the  case,  which  the  Moreotes  had  twice  attempted 
to  obtain.     Ypsilanti   then  attempted  to  excite  the   Sen'ians  to 
revoh  ;  but  his  papers  were  intercepted  by  the  Turkish  authori- 
ties at  the  passage  of  the  Ada  on  the  Danube,  and  discovered 
his  designs.     The  emperor  Alexander,  moreover,  who  was  then 
at  Laybach,  hanng  immediately  disavowed  tlie  proceedings  of 
Ypsilanti  and  Sutzo,  the  issue  of  tlie  attempt  could  not  k)ng  be 
doubtful.     After  some  acts  of  cruelty  on  botli  sides,  the  expedi- 
tion ended  in  the  evacuation  of  Yassy  by  Ypsilanti,  and  of  Bu- 
karest  by  Tlieodore,  cliief  of  tlie  Vlakho-Rloldavian  insurgents, 
whom  Ypsilanti  shortly  afterwards  seized  and  put  to  death.f 
He  himself,  after  a  single  encounter  with  the  Turks,  which  ex- 
hausted his  resources,  was  compelled  to  flee  into  tlie  Austrian 


*  (( 


//  se  declara  Vorf^an  officiel  de  cette  puissance  orculte  ;  H  cr/.a  des  Ephoni^ 
ou  commiUs  dirigeants sur  divers  points  de  la  Griee  ;  il  leur  rerommanda  Vempim 
de  k)us  les  moyens  propres  d  scduire  Its  GrecSj  d  organiser  V  iiuurrution."' — 
Waddihgtow.  p.  Iv. 

t  M.  Pouqueville  says,  that  Theodore  had  betrayed  to  the  Grand  ViEir  the 
projects  of  Ypsilanti  and  the  Hetarists,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  for  himself 
the  goveroment  of  Wallachia. 
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dominions,  where  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the  government, 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon." 

Thus,  then,  it  would  seem  that  the  insurrection  was  imme<fi-> 
ately  produced  by  the  artifices  and  false  representations  of  Yp- 
silanti,  who  made  use  of  the  machinery  of  the  Hetaria  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  schemes.  A  Russian  subject,  whose 
activity  in  exciting  revolutionary  movements  in  Greece  during 
the  autumn  of  1820,  can  be  sufficiendy  proved,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  eidier  his  agent  or  his  dupe.  What  were  Ypsilanti's 
motives  for  thus  rashly  embarking  in  so  desperate  an  enterprise, 
in  direct  opposition  to  tlie  advice  of  the  Russian  minister,  can 
only  be  matter  of  surmise.  Was  he  in  the  confidence  or  in  the 
pay  of  the  Vizir  of  loannina  9  It  seems  to  be  nearly  certain, 
that  Ali  Pasha  had  at  least  information  of  his  designs.  "  O^Jy 
assist  me  till  March^^^  he  said  to  the  Suliots,  *'  and  the  Sultan 
will  then  have  enough  upon  his  hands.'^  .In  March,  Ypsilanti 
issued  his  proclamation.  At  another  time  during  the  siege  of 
his  castle,  the  Vizir  declared,  that  in  a  few  moixlis  he  would 
shake  the  empire,  and  that  those  who  attacked  him  should  trem- 
ble even  in  the  heart  of  Constantinople.  "  Execrable  city  !" 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  before  he*  dies,  Ali  shall  yet  behold  thy  palaces 
in  ashes."* 

That  a  grand  plot  was  formed  at  Constantinople  for  the  burn- 
ing of  the  city  and  the  murder  of  the  Sultan,  Mr.  Waddington 
sa^'^s,  is  not  at  all  generally  doubted  ;  and  tlie  contemporaneous 
seizure  of  all  the  Turkish  fortresses  in  the  Morea,  was  another 
part  of  the  same  extensive  conspiracy.  The  existence  of  some 
such  conspiracy  is  established  by  die  fact,  tliat  the  principal 
merchants  of  the  Islands  had,  as  early  as  the  October  preceding, 
recalled  the  greater  part  of  tlieir  vessels,  which  were  detained 
in  port  in  condition .  for  immediate  service.  And  it  was  the  de- 
tection of  this  plot  by  the  Turkish  Grovernment,  that  is  said  to 
have  forced  the  conspiracy  into  acUon  before  it  was  ripe,  or  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  its  success  had  been  completed.  The 
prematurity  and  failure  of  Ypsilanti's  expedition,  are  attributed 
to  this  circumstance. f  Nothing,  however,  can  justify  Ypsilanti's 
disingenuous  concealment  of  die  unfavourable  disjK)sition  of  the 

*  PouquevUle,  torn.  ii.  p.  163. 

t  Waddington,  pp.  vi.  Ixviii.  M.  Raffeael,  in  his  "  poetical  History  of  the 
ReTolution,"  (as  Mr  Waddinfrton  jusUy  characterises  it,)  affirms  that  the 
Porte  received  its  first  information  of  the  meditated  revolt,  from  the  British 
ambassador,  Lord  Stran^ford.  The  fact  is,  that  his  Excellency  did  not  reach 
Constantinople  till  the  21st  of  February,  and  Ypsilanti  was  issuing  proclama- 
tions at  Yassy  on  the  6th  of  March  ;  an  interval  which  would  not  have  allowed 
of  the  requisite  communications.    Ypsilanti's  letters  to  the  Servians  had  indeed 
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Russian  court,  and  the  false  information  by  which  he  deceived 
his  fellow  patriots.  The  only  probable  explanation  of  his  con- 
duct is,  that  being  as  vain  as  he  was  ambitious,  and  having  com- 
mitted himself  by  holding  out  the  idea  that  he  was  countenanced 
by  his  own  Government, — ^a  supposition  which  he  knew  to  be 
essential  to  his  success,— he  could  not  brook  that  the  truth  should 
be  discovered ;  he  therefore  resolved  at  all  hazards  and  by  all 
means  to  drive  on  his  projects,  in  the  hope  that,  if  successful,  he 
should  be  able  to  justify  his  conduct.* 

Transitory  as  were  the  effects  of  this  rash  and  ill-conducted 
enterprise  in  the  Dacian  provinces,  it  had  the  greatest  influence, 
in  connexion  with  the  rebellion  of  Ali  Pasha,  in  exciting  the 
insurrection  in  Greece.  The  example  of  resistance  was  set, 
towards  tlie  end  of  March,  by  Germanos,  Archbishop  of  Patras, 
who,  having  been  summoned  to  the  capital,  had  proceeded  as 
far  as  Kalavr}ta,  when,  finding  the  people,  together  ^ith  a  body 
of  armatoli,  well  disposed  to  his  views,  he  openly  raised  tlie 
standard  of  independence.  Tliis  ^'as  immediately  foUowed  by 
a  similar  manifestation  at  Patras  ;  but  there,  the  attempt  had  no 
other  effect  than  to  cause  the  destruction  of  tlie  town,  while  the 
castle,  being  strongly  garrisoned,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
die  Turks.  The  Mainotes,  descending  from  their  rugged  moun- 
tains, speedily  occupied  the  plains  oi  Laconia  and  Messenia. 
Before  the  end  of  April,  a  senate  had  assembled  at  Kalamata, 
and  the  fleet  of  Hydra  had  proceeded  to  the  little  island  ol 

been  intercepted  by  the  Turks  some  weeks  prior  to  Lord  Strangford's  arriraL 
Such  a  conitpiracy,  however,  had  it  come  to  his  Lordship's  knowledge,  it 
would  have  been  hardly  consistent  with  his  diplomatic  character  not  to  reveal. 
M.  Rafienel  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  M.  Poiiqueville.  An  amusing^  spcd- 
men  of  hit  learning  and  accuracy  may  be  given,  in  his  etymology  of  the 
word  HetarisU,  which  he  writes  JFJheristtt.  "  It  would  be  difficult,"  he  says, 
"  to  give  the  exact  sense  which  the  Mohlavians  attach  to  this  word  :  they 
intend  to  express  by  it  all  the  purity  of  their  intentions, — the  sublimity  of 
their  enterprise.     It  is  the  Grttk  word  ^Ethkr  in  all  iis  force.'* 

•  M.  Pouqueville  gives  the  following  portrait  of  Ypsilanti :  "  Destitute  of 
talent  (d6pourvu  de  talentt)j  but  educated,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  soi- 
diiant  princes  of  the  Phanal,  by  preceptors  who  had  taught  him  to  speak 
correctly  several  languages,  he  was  learned  without  possessing  that  masculine 
knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  well-directed  study  ;  a  poet  without  iiispira- 
tion ;  amiable  wiUiout  urbanity  ;  a  soldier  without  being  warlike,  although  he 
had  lost  the  right  arm  at  the  battle  of  Culm.  But  what  especially  character- 
ised Alexander  Ypsilanti  was,  the  vanity  common  to  the  Phanariots,  their 
spirit  of  intrigue,  the  ambitious  end  of  which  terminated  in  becoming  hospo- 
dan  of  the  brutish  nations  of  ancient  Dacia,  and  a  feebleness  of  character 
which  shewed  itself  in  his  suffering  himself  to  be  ruled  by  persons  unworthy 
of  his  confidence." — f/utfotrf,  torn.  ii.  p.  ;i07.  What  persons  are  alluded  to, 
the  Historian  does  not  explain.  Mr.  Waddington  says,  that  proofs  were  pre- 
sented at  the  congress  of  Verona,  of  a  correspondence  of  some  extent  between 
the  Greek  patriots  and  the  Carbonari,  and  that  the  revolution  of  Naples  was 
hailed  by  the  misguided  Hetarists  as  the  beacon  of  liberty. 
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Psara,  which,  strong  in  its  fortified  rock  and  numerous  ships, 
had  been  among  the  first  to  set  the  example  of  insurrection, 
although  situated  on  the  advanced  posts  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  orders  had  been  transmitted  by  tlie  Porte 
to  all  the  pashas,  instantly  to  disarm  all  tlie  Greek  population  ; 
and  the  signal  for  a  war  of  extermination  was  given  by  Sultan 
Mahmoud  and  his  janissaries  at  Constantinople.     On  the  22d  of 
April,  being  Easter-day,  the   greatest  of  die  Greek  festivals, 
Gregorious,  patriarch  oi  Constantinople,  tlie  head  of  the  Greek 
Church,  acknowledged  and  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and  who 
had  recendy  issued  his  anathemas  against  the  insurgents,  was 
seized  and  hanged  before  the  patriarchal  church  in  wliich  he 
had  been  officiating  ;  and,  as  a  consummation  of  ignominy  in  tlie 
eyes  of  the  Greek,  his  body  was  delivered  to  Jews  to  be  drag- 
ged through  die   streets.     This  murder  was   accompanied  or 
speedily  followed  by  that  of  several  other  ecclesiasdcs  of  the 
highest  rank,  in  the  capital  and  other  parts  of  the   empire,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  many  other  Greeks  of  every  class.*     The 
modve  for  these  atrocious  proceedings,  was  probably  the  hope 
of  terrifying  the  Greeks  into  submission ;  but  they  excited  more 
indignadon  than  terror,  and  only  tended  to  make  the  insurrec- 
tion  universal.      The   destnicdon   of  several  Greek  churches 
heightened  the  exasperadon  of  the  Christians,  and  a  general  con- 
viction prevailed,  diat  diese  proceedings  were  but  a  prelude  to 
an  intended  exterminadon  of  the  whole  nadon.     The  priest- 
hood of  the  islands  of  the   Morea,  thinking  themselves  to  be 
peculiarly  marked  out  for  destrucdon,   did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
crease the  ferment  by  their  spiritual  influence,  and  to  inspire  the 
rebellion  with  all  the  energy  and  malignity  of  religious  warfare. 
Hence,  neither   die  reverses   in  the  Dacian  provinces  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  Hetarists,  nor  the  failure  of  the  conspiracy  at 
Constantinople,   prevented   the   prosecudon  of  the  warfare   in 
Greece,  where  the  fond  persuasion  that  Russia  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  rupture  widi  die  Porte,  contributed  to  sustain  the  enthusi- 
asm and  exerdons  of  the  insnrgents. 

*  Mr.  Blaquire  says,  that  the  number  of  Greeks  sacrijietd  during  the  first 
three  months  of  the  contest,  is  estimated  at  90,000  ;  but  this  must  be  intended 
to  include  those  who  fell  in  different  conflicts,  and  even  then  is  doubtless  an 
exaj^geration.  The  murder  of  the  patriarch  was  preceded  by  that  of  Prince 
Morousi,  **  one  of  the  most  enlightened  and  patriotic  men  possessed  by  Mod- 
ern Greece."  Three  archbishops  are  stated  to  have  been  hung  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  church,  besides  the  primate,  who  was  upwards  of  seventy 
T«^an  of  age.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  a  man  of  unaffected  piety  and  sim- 
plicity of  maimers  ;  and  it  is  no  slight  testimony  to  bis  worth,  that  he  is  said 
to  have  died  poor. 
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Hydra,  Psara,  and  Spezzia  were  able  to  enter  upon  the  naval 
campaign  witli  a  force  of  between  eighty  and  ninety  vessels,  of 
the  average  bulk  of  250  tons  and  the  average  strength  of  12 
guns.  Fifty  or  sixty  of  a  smaller  class,  and  many  others  still 
smaller,  were  supplied  by  tlie  other  islands.  In  the  latter  end  of 
May,  the  inferiority  of  the  Turkish  marine  in  skill  and  enters 
prise,  was  shewn  in  the  loss  of  one  of  their  two-decked  ships  of 
w^ir,  which,  having  been  separated  from  the  Turkish  squadroo 
near  Lesbos,  was  burned  by  a  Hydriot  fire-ship.  Soon  after 
Midsummer,  not  only  in  the  Morea,  but  throughout  a  great  part 
of  Nortliern  Greece,  as  far  as  Salonika,  the  Turks  had  retired 
into  the  large  towns  aiid  fortified  places,  ^  tlie  mountains  and 
open  country  being  eitlier  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  or  exposed 
to  their  incursions.  Agents  had  been  sent  to  Europe  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  and  amnumition  ;  many  volunteers,  Franks  as 
well  as  Greeks,  had  arrived  in  the  Morea ;  and  some  generous 
contributions  of  money  and  stores  had  been  received,  both  from 
foreigners  and  from  opulent  Greek  merchants  settled  in  different 
European  seaports. 

The  native  Greeks  wlio  took  the  lead  m  tlie  Peninsula  were, 
Petros  Bey,  since  better  known  under  tlie  name  of  Mavronaik- 
hali,  who  had  been  nominated  Bey  of  Maina  by  the  Sultan; 
Constantine  Kolokotroni,  in  person  an  Ajax,  who,  like  his  father, 
had  long  been  a  capitanos  of  armatoli  in  the  Morea,  and  had 
held  miOtar}'  rank  in  botl)  the  Russian  and  tlie  English  service ; 
Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  who,  like  his  brother  Alexander,  was  an 
officer  in  tlie  Russian  arniy ;  and  Alexander  Mavrokordato,* 
also  of  a  distinguished  Fanariot  family.  Demetrius,  who 
reached  Hydra  in  June  from  Trieste,  bore  a  coimnission  fipom 
his  brother,  appointing  him  general  in  diief  of  all  the  forces  in 
Greece.  He  was  received  by  tlie  Hydriots  with  discharges  of 
artillery  and  other  demonstrations  of  joy.  Among  his  followers 
were  a  younger  brother  of  Prince  Cantacuzene  and  an  indi- 
vidual named  Condiotli,  who  had  been  valet  de  chambre  to 
Count  Capo  d'lstrias.  On  proceeding  to  the  Morea,  Ypsilanti 
assumed  ilie  command  of  the  patriot  army  before  Tripolitza, 
which  was  readily  conceded  to  him,  under  the  idea  tliat  he  had 
brought  with  liim  large  sums  of  money  and  a  quantity  of  military 
stores.  But  this  illusion  soon  vanished  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  dis- 
astrous issue  of  his  brother's  expedition  became  known,  little 
disposition  was  shewn  to  defer  to  his  authority.  Condiotti  soon 
withdrew,  not  witliout  having  incurred  suspicion  of  being  erne  of 

*  Marrokordato  joined  the  armj  in  August 
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tliose  who  had  embezzled  part  of  the  sums  raised  by  th^  Heta- 
rists.  Affendoiili,  another  determined  partisan  of  Russia,  went 
to  Crete,  and  obtained  the  command  of  the  insurgent  troops  in 
that  island,  but  was  subsequently  o]pliged  to  flee,  being  driven 
away  as  an  impostor. 

Demetrius,  however,  is  generally  represented  to  be  a  high- 
minded  and  honourable  man,  courteous,  humane,  and  disinter- 
ested.* He  was  now  not  more  than  twenty-two  years  of 
age  ;  and  his  situation,  alike  delicate  and  arduous,  called  at  once 
for  more  than  die  energy  of  youth,  tempered  by  the  counsels 
of  age.  "  Ypsilanti,"  says  Mr.  Blaquiere,  "  had  two  import- 
ant objects  in  view  :  one  of  these  was,  to  establish  a  general  and 
central  government  for  all  Greece  ;  the  other  to  put  the  army 
upon  a  regular  footing,  and  to  assimilate  it  to  the  troops  of  Eu- 
rope. Both  the  above  designs  met  with  numberless  obstacles } 
the  first  would  have  destroyed  tlie  influence  of  many  interested 
individuals,  who  were  at  tlie  head  of  difierent  states  of  the  con- 
federation, and  the  second  was  calculated  to  lessen  the  power  of 
the  military  chiefs.  The  captains  and  ephors  therefore  joined 
in  opposing  them,  and  in  other  respects  created  such  difiicultjes 
as  to  render  die  situation  of  the  Prince  exceedingly  irksome. 
In  the  meanwhile,  two  events  occurred,  which,  though  favourable 
to  the  cause  of  independence,  tended,  by  their  consequences, 
to  exasperate  Ypsilanti  still  more.     The  strong  fortresses  of 

*Mr.  Waddini^oni  who  fouad  him  living  at  Tripolitsa  in  1823,  in  perfect 
privacj,  characteriaes  him  as  **  an  honest,  well-meaning,  disinterested  patriot,** 
bat,  unfortuaately,  possessed  of  "  neither  wealth,  talents,  nor  physical  power 
sofficient  to  qualify  him  for  any  eminent  situation,  civil  or  military  ;  and  tbt 
magic  of  his  name  had  nearly  passed  away."  "  His  violent  personal  jealousy 
of  Mavrokordato  will  prevent  him,  I  fear,**  adds  this  writer,  **  from  any  cor^ 
dial  co-operation  with  a  person  whose  energies  are  proved  by  everr  collinioa 
to  be  so  far  superior  to  his  own.*'  Count  Pecchio  thus  describes  him.  "  He 
is  bald,  short  in  stature,  and  of  a  slight  form ;  but  if  nature  has  not  gifted 
him  with  a  military  presence,  I  was  assured  that  he  had  always  shewn  himaelf 
intrepid  in  war.  He  adopts  the  European  habits,  and  speaks  French  well.** 
**  Though  considered  deficient  in  energy,-"  says  Captain  Humphreys,  "  he 
possesses  tried  personal  courage,  great  judgment  and  discrimination  of  char- 
acter, sincere  patriotism,  disinterestedness,  and  integrity,  little  common  in 
Greece  ;  and  though  by  descent  a  Fanariot,  is  not  addicted  to  intrig]ue.  His 
predilections  appear  Russian  ;  but  I  believe  no  Greek  has  the  welfare  of  hit 
country  more  sincerely  at  heart  His  shyness  is  much  to  his  disadvantage 
in  his  intercourse  with  strangers,  but  to  his  intimates  he  shews  an  amiaUe 
character ;  and  I  have  oWrv^,  the  officers  and  dependants  of  his  suite  have 
Dever  left  him  in  his  retirement.*'  **  His  greatest  fault,  perhaps,"  says  Mr. 
Blaquiere,  "  a  that  of  not  possessing  sufficient  energy,  and  being  too  mild  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  the  men  with  whom  he  had  to 
act  —  Althoagfa  no  man  had  deeper  reasons  for  hating  the  Turks,  yet  b« 
constantly  interposed  to  save  them  from  insult  and  ill-treatment  when  van- 
quished ;  and  by  example  as  well  as  precept,  endeavoured  to  check  the  excestet 
inseparable  from  inch  a  war." 

13 
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Malvasia  and  Navarin  surrendered  to  the  patriots  in  August 
Tlic  former,  situated  on  tiie  eastern  coast  of  Laeonia,  is'  a  place 
very  difficult  to  reduce,  being  built  on  a  rock  washed  on  every 
siflc  by  the  Egcan  sea,  and  communicating  uith  the  coflfinent 
only  l)v  u  britigc.     Defended  in  diis  quarter  by  a  strong  treble 
wall,  It  is  inacTcssible  at  every  other  point,  containing  within 
itself  sources  of  excellent  water,  and  a  small  patch  of  cultivated 
laud,  sufficient  to  sup|>ort  a  garrison  of  fifty  or  sixty  men.     Be- 
low this  impregnable  citadel,  is  a  port  and  suburb,  where  most 
of  the  inhabitants  reside.      The   Greeks  had  kept  it  closely 
bloi»kaded  IkmIi  by  sea  and  land,  since  the  mondi  of  April; 
Cnnta<Mi7ene  arrived  in  the  camp  about  the  middle  of  July,  and 
took  the  couunnnd.     Famine  had  already  made  dreadful  havoc 
amongst  the  Mahometans,  wlio,  after  prolonging  their  existence 
by  the  most  unn«itural  aliuiouLs  were  at  lengtli  reduced  to  feed 
on  human  flesh,  eating  their  prisoners,  and  even  Uieir  own  child- 
ren.    Nor  was  iliis  a  solitary  instance,  as  most  of  tlie  strong 
holds  in  the  Prlo|X)nnesus  presented  similar  examples.     To  such 
extremities  will  men  go,  in  oi)edience  to  the  great  and  irresistible 
law  of  self-preservation.     Hut  while  the  majority  of  the  |K)pula- 
tion  was  thns  snlferin':,  the  governor,  shut  up  with  two  hundred 
soh'iiMs  in  the  citadel,  enjoytd  abundance,  and  save  himself  no 
trouble  about  the   fate  of  his  countrymen  in  the  lower  town. 
Tlu  se  last  w  iTO  dis|>osed  to  famish  rather  than  trust  to  die  mercy 
of  the  peasants  and   Mainotes,  w ho  were  investing  Uie  place ; 
but  the  arrival  of  IVincc  Cantacuzene  having  inspired  Uiem  with 
some  degree  of  confidence,  they  ventured  to  open  a  negotiation. 
Fidl  protection  was  stipulated  for  Uieir  lives,  moveable  property, 
and  llie  honour  of  Uieir  families  ;  it  was  also  agreed,  tliat  they 
should  be  transported  in  Greek  vessels  to  the  coast  of  Anatolia. 
On  the  faith  of  Uiese  assurances,  a  j)an  of  the  inhabitants  got 
into  die  castle  by  stratagem,  seized  and  disarmed  the  governor 
and  his  troops^  and  on  the  3d  of  August,  o|>ened  the  gates  to  the 
besiegers. 

"  Prompted  by  diose  feelings  of  irritation  and  revenge  wliich 
have  been  so  often  betrayed  under  similar  circumstaiwes,  and 
impressed  wiUi  a  notion  diat  die  garrison  was  not  entided  to  the 
benefits  of  a  capitulation  entered  into  with  the  inhabitants  of  die 
town,  die  Greek  soldiery,  strangers  to  discipline,  fell  on  the 
former,  of  whom  numbers  perished.  To  the  credit  of  Cantacu- 
zene, it  should  be  added,  diat  he  displayed  equal  prudence  and 
firmness  on  this  occasion,  interposing  his  audiority  with  such 
effect,  as  to  save  a  number  of  lives  ;  and  he  eventually  succeed- 
ed in  puttbg  a  stop  to  the  excesses,  though  not  without  consider- 
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able  rbk  ftom  his  own  soldiers,  who  conceived  they  wefe  only 
retaliating  the  countless  murders  previously  committed  by  the 
infidels.  Considering  tlie  relative  situation  of  the  parties  now 
opposed,  and  the  nature  of  the  war,  it  could  hardly  be  expected 
that  the  minor  articles  of  the  capitulation  should  be  very  scru- 
pulously observed.  The  Turks,  were,  however,  shipped  off  in 
three  Ipsariot  vessels,  and  landed  on  a  small  island  close  to  the 
Asiatic  coast,  whence  they  reached  the  continent.  Though  the 
Greeks  have  been  reproached  for  this  act,  they  can  scarcely  be 
blamed  for  not  entering  an  Ottoman  port,  well  knowing  that  such 
a  step  would  have  been  attended  with  certain  death.  ^ 

"  Navarin,  which  also  surrendered  soon  after,  was  tlie  theatre 
of  another  tragedy,  to  which  none  but  wars  between  slaves  and 
their  task-masters  ever  give  rise.  Well  fortified,  and  possessing 
one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  Eiu-ope,  this  city  is  built  m  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  tlie  ancient  Pylos.  It  was  ably  defelided  by 
the  Turks,  who  made  several  vigorous  sorties,  but  at  last,  every 
kind  of  sustenance  being  exhausted,  after  devouring  even  their 
slippers,  diey  were  forced  to  capitulate.  Ypsilanti  had  sent  one 
of  the  best  and  most  distinguished  of  his  friends,  Tipaldo  tlie 
Cephalonian,  to  conduct  the  siege.  Tipaldo  was  a  man  of  virtue 
and  abilities,  who,  after  practising  as  a  physician  in  Bessarabia 
with  great  success,  abandoned  the  rising  prospect  of  wealth  to 
take  his  part  in  the  national  war.  He  manifested  great  spirit,  at 
the  head  of  some  lonians,  in  the  various  actions  which  were 
fought  under  the  walls,  and  it  was  liis  presence  diat  chiefly  in- 
duced the  Turks  to  treat  about  a  surrender  ;  for  such  was  their 
obstinate  resolution,  that  they  had  placed  barrels  of  gunpowder 
under  their  houses,  witli  the  intention  of  blowing  up  llie  town, 
when  a  longer  resistance  should  beconjjB  impossible  :  the  same 
terms  were  granted  here  as  at  Malvasia.  It  was  while  the  siege 
of  both  these  places  had  been  carrying  on,  that  the  news  of  the 
patriarch's  murder,  and  that  of  the  Greek  clergy  at  Adrianople, 
together  with  the  profanation  of  the  Christian  churches  through- 
out die  empire,  spread  tlirough  Greece  :  ilie  fury  of  the  troops, 
worked  up  to  madness,  was  therefore  vented  on  the  garrison,  of 
whom  a  considerable  number  were  sacrificed.  Tipaldo  endeav- 
oured in  vain  to  arrest  die  heart-rending  spectacle  :  die  infuriated 
soldiery  answered  Ills  exhortations  by  citing  some  act  of  person- 
al suffering  or  oppression,  and  directing  his  attention  to  the 
recent  massacres  of  die  capital  and  other  placoe. 

"  These  disorders,  joined  to  die  opposition  he  experienced  in 
other  respects,  roused  the  indignation  of  Ypsilanti,  who  determin- 
ed to  \vithdraw  until  a  clearer  understanding  could  be  established. 
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He  accordingly  issued  a  proclamation,  in  wliich  he  inveighed 
bitterly  against  tlie  cruelties  and  indiscipline  of  tlie  Peloponne* 
sians,  and  giving  up  tlie  comniaiid,  proceeded  to  Leondari.  The 
primates  and  captains  being,  ho\vevt*r,  ajarnied  at  this  step,  sent 
a  deputation  to  tlie  place  of  his  i*etreat,  and  persuaded  him  to 
resume  his  functions  as  generalissimo."* 

Li  tiie  mean  time,  Samos  and  most  of  tlie  islands  in  tlie  Archi- 
pelago had  followed  tlie  example  of  Hydra ;  and  the  presence 
of  Ottoman  garrisons,  reinforced  from  Anatolia,  alone  kept  Lea- 
bos,  Rhodes,  and  Scio  in  subjection.  Ten  tliousand  Syrian 
troops  were  also  transported  into  Cypnis,  an"d  ilie  horrible  atro- 
cities committed  tliere,  without  an  attempt  at  a  rising  on  the  part 
of  tlie  inhabitants,  formed  a  counterpart  to  tliose  of  the  capital.f 
In  the  month  of  June,  the  Greek  marine,  emboldened  by  their 
successes,  are  believed  to  have  been  meditating  an  attack  on 
Sni)Tna,  when  intelligence  was  brought  tliem  that  Kydooies 
(Haivali)  was  menaced  by  the  Turks.  The  contest  which  fc^ 
lowed,  by  which  that  opulent  and  flourishing  town  ii'as  redtieed 
to  a  heap  of  cinders,  forms  a  mclanclioly  episode  in  tlie  historj 
of  the  Revolution. J 

The  capture  of  Navarin  and  Malvasia  was  followed  by  the  in- 
vestment of  Tripolitza,  of  which  Y|)silanti  undertook  the  super- 
intendence. This  place,  which  is  of  modern  origin,  is  built  on 
the  soutliem  edge  of  a  long  and  elevated  plain  surrounded  with 
the  bleak  and  nigged  mountains  anciently  known  as  mount 
]Vla?nalus,  about  half  way  between  the  ancient  Arcadian  cities  of 
Mantineia  and  Tegea.  "  The  town,"  Mr.  BIa<]uiere  says,  "  is 
irregidarly  constnictcd,  nv>slly  of  stone,  with  narrow,  dirty,  and 
crooked  streets,  having  on  the  whole  a  vitv  mean  appecu^mce. 
With  respect  to  the  fortifications,  they  consist  of  a  wall  of  mt- 
sonr)'  nine  feci  high,  six  feet  tliick  at  the  lioiioni,  tliree  at  the 
top,  and  furnished  willi  a  double  row  of  ill-contii\e<l  loop-hofes : 
at  about  two-thirds  of  its  height  from  the  ground,  nnis  a  narrow 
and  inconvenient  banqueUe,  which  can  only  he  ascended  by 
flights  of  steps,  placed  at  unequal  distances  for  this  purpose.  In- 
stead of  bjistions,  there  are  demi-tow  ers  at  difTerent  points,  where 
cannon  are  placed,  the  rest  of  the  wall  being  only  defended  by 
musketry.     A  citadel  has  been  constnicted  west  of  tlie  town. 


*  Blaquiere,  pp.  126—130.  CantacuEeDe  quitter!  Greece  altogether  in  dig- 
gusi  ill  October,  and  repain^l  to  Italy. 

t  The  nurabr  of  Christiaof  who  pcri&hcd  in  Cyprus,  is  estimated,  somewhat 
too  rounolvi  at  lO,(K>ii. 

t  For  an  account  of  this  interesting  colony  and  its  catastrophe,  see  Mod. 
Trar.,  Syria,  ^^  toL  ii.  pp.  176,  IM. 
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and  on  a  somewhat  more  regular  plan,  with  casements  whose 
roofs  are  bomb-proof;  but  as  these  are  open  at  the  sides,  and 
the  whole  interior  space  is  extremely  small,  it  is  incapable  6f  de- 
fence, if  regularly  attacked.  The  artillery,  composed  of  thirty 
Eieces  of  brass,  and  partly  of  old  iron  guns,  many  of  them 
oneycombed,  was  mounted  on  loose  blocks  of  wood,  instead  of 
carriages,  and  but  very  indifferently  supplied  witli  ammunition  or 
shot.  Besides  these  disadvantages,  anotlier  rocky  eminence, 
commanding  the  town  and  citadel,  within  little  more  than  two 
hundred  yards,  completely  screens  tlie  approaches  of  a  besieg- 
ing army.'* 

Besides  its  own  population  of  about  25,000  persons,  Tripolitza 
now  contained  an  influx  of  Turks  from  all  quarters ;  especially 
fugitives  from  Londari,  and  almost  the  entire  population  of  Bar- 
dunia,  (a  part  of  Mount  Taygetiun,)  consisting  of  a  colony  of 
Mohammedan  Albanians,  resembling  the  Mainotes,  their  neigh- 
bours, alike  in  their  warlike  disposition  and  predatory  habits.  In 
addition  to  these,  the  town  was  garrisoned  by  between  3  and 
4000  men,  half  of  them  Albanians,  under  the  command  of  the 
kihaya  (lieutenant)  of  Khourshid  Pasha.  ^  The  Greeks  were  at 
first  very  inferior  in  numbers,  and  many  of  them  were  scarcely 
armed  ;  they  had  no  cavahy,  and  their  artillery  consisted  only 
of  five  or  six  cannon  and  two  mortars,  managed  by  a  few  Euro- 
pean adventurers.  Tlie  ho|)es  of  the  besiegers  depended  on 
cutting  off  the  supplies  of  the  town ;  but  their  opponents  had  a 
formidable  cavahy,  and  so  long  as  the  Turkish  horses  were  fit 
for  service,  the  Greeks  did  not  attempt  to  occupy  the  plain.  As 
the  ground  is  entirely  parched  up  in  autumn,  and  the  only  forage 
consisted  of  vine-leaves,  the  Mussulman  cavalry  were  graduaUy 
ruined,  and  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  i%nder  the  blockade 
cbser,  fcy  posting  themselves  in  die  hamlets  round  die  town. 
Frequent  skirmishes  were  brought  on  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Turks  to  penetrate  into  the  vineyards,  and  on  one  occasion,  a 
detachment,  who  had  made  a  sally  on  a  foraging  expedition,  fell 
into  an  ambuscade  on  returning,  and  were  defeated  by  Koloko- 
troni  with  the  loss  of  a  hundred  men.  Provisions  soon  began 
to  get  scarce,  and  tlie  besiegers  having  cut  die  pipes  that  con- 
veyed water  to  the  town,  the  distress  both  of  the  garrison  and 
the  other  inhabitants  became  excessive.  An  epidemic  disease 
committed  great  ravages ;  and  symptoms  of  mutiny  were  dis- 
covered among  the  Albanians.  Towards  die  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, the  besieged  were  led  to  cherish  some  hopes  of  relief  by 
the  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  the  Turkisli  fleet,  which,  after 
making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Kalamata,  and  throwing 
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supplies  into  Motlioni  and  Koroni,  had  been  joined  at  Patras  by 
some  Algerine  sliips  and  by  die  Capitan-bey,  wlio  had  been  em- 
ployed on  the  coast  of  Epiriis  against  All  Faslia.  Tliis  liope  of 
succour,  however,  was  soon  dissipated.  Ypsilaiiti  haxing  proceed- 
ed to  occupy  die  Arcadian  passes  towards  J^atras,  no  attempt  was 
made  from  that  quarter  to  relieve  Tri|X)litza.  One  cause  of  this 
inactivity  on  die  part  of  die  Turkish  commander,  was  the  (aikire 
of  an  attempt,  made  in  die  earl>'  part  of  the  month,  to  penetrate 
from  Thessidy  into  Boeotia.  Tlie  Turkish  forces  had  been  met 
by  die  insurgents  at  Fondana,  in  the  pass  leading  from  the  head 
of  the  Midiac  Gulf  over  Mount  Cnemis  into  Phocis,  and  had 
been  obliged  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  No  hope  remain- 
ed, therefore,  of  any  co-operation  by  way  of  the  Isthmus. 

At  length,  the  Ottomans  began  to  make  some  indirect  over- 
tures for  a  capitulation  ;  but  the  alisence  of  YpsilanU  and  of  the 
Europeans  who  accompanied  him,  having  put  an  end  to  anv 
diing  wearing  the  .semblance  of  a  regular  army,  it  was  impossK 
blc  to  arrange  any  tenns  in  which  die  besieged  could  place  oaQ- 
fidcnce;  nor  were  they  agreed  among  themselves.  In  frct» 
there  seems  to  have  been  an  end  to  all  discipline  and  concert  oo 
both  sides.  While  the  kihnya  was  treating  with  an  officer  of 
Ypsilaiiti's  slJiff,  left  behind  for  diat  purpose  by  the  Prince,  the 
Bardouniots  were  negotiating  with  the  Bey  of  Maina,  and  the 
Albanians  with  Kok)kotroni.  The  latter  soon  came  to  an  undo^ 
standing  :  it  was  ac^rced  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
Ejiirus,  to  enter  die  ser\ice  of  Ali  Pasha.  On  die  1  st  of  Octo- 
ber, die  Bardouniots,  to  die  number  of  2,500,  came  out  and 
surrendered  to  the  Mainotes.  Several  rich  Turks  and  Jews 
purchased  the  promise  of  a  safe  conduct  fn)m  Kolokouoni  and 
Nlavromikhali ;  but  these  chiefs,  though  they  received  the  price 
of  dieir  engagements,  were  not  able  t:;  execute  them.  "  On  the 
5th  of  October,  some  of  tlieir  followers,  having  discovered  what 
was  passing,  and  being  resolved  not  to  be  defrauded  of  their  ex- 
pected plunder  by  die  selfish  avidity  of  dieir  leaders,  assaulted 
die  walls  on  the  northern  side,  and  were  speedily  followed  into 
the  city  by  all  die  besieging  army."* 

*  Leakc'.o  Outline,  p.  64.  Mr.  Blaquierc's  account  of  the  transaction  it  ai 
follows  :  '*  On  the  5th  of  October,  a  verbal  capitulation  is  SHid  to  hare  beea 
a^eed  upon  ;  but  scarcely  was  it  concluded,  when  a  fortuitous  circumstance 
rendered  the  compact  of  no  avail,  and  brought  on  a  terrible  catastrophe.  A 
few  Greek  soldiers,  having  approached  the  irate  of  Aieos,  entered  into  coo- 
versation  whli  the  Turkish  sentinels,  and  began  as  usnal  to  bnrt*  r  fruit.  The 
Turk&  were  imprudent  enough  to  assist  them  in  niouiiim^  the  wall,  with  a  large 
basket  of  grapes,  in  exchange  for  whi^h  thej  pave  their  arms  ;  but  no  sooner 
had  the  Greeks  gained  the  sumiiut,  than  tbey  burled  down  the  unguarded  Me- 
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For  two  days,  the  town  was  given  up  to  the  unbridled  fury 
and  vengeance  of  a  savage  soldiery.  Every  kind  of  excess  which 
a  thirst  for  plunder,  tlie  wantonness  of  cruelty,  and  the  lust  of 
revenge  could  instigate,  was* perpetrated  by  the  victors.  "The 
Arcadian  peasants,  naturally  fierce  and  ungovernable,  and  who 
had  long  suffered  ever)'  species  of  outrage  and  indignity  from 
the  haughty  Moslems  of  Tripolitza,  shewed  themselves  both 
cniel  and  relentless  towards  tlieir  fallen  oppressors ;  while  the 
Mainotes,  less  greedy  of  blood  than  of  spoil,  secured  the  largest 
share  of  booty.  About  6000  Turks  are  said  to  have  perished, 
and  some  tliousands  were  made  prisoners,  while  numbers  escaped 
to  the  mountains.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  was  never  very  ex- 
acdy  known,  but  was  estimated  at  600  killed  and  wounded.  The 
Albanians,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  hundred,  marched  out  of  the 
town  as  the  Greeks  entered,  wiiliout  the  least  hostility  passing 
between  them,  and  were  escorted  by  500  of  Kolokotroni's  troops 
to  Vostizza,  whence  they  crossed  over  to  Romelia.  On  finding 
themselves,  however,  on  the  other  side,  out  of  danger,  the  re- 
mainder of  Uieir  march  was  marked  by  the  greatest  excesses." 

The  barbarous  conduct  of  the  conquerors  of  Tripolitza  has 
been  very  unfairly  adduced  by  the  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  in 
order  to  dirow  discredit  on  their  cause.  Mr.  Blaquiere  asks  : 
"  What  means  did  they  possess  of  guarding  tlie  Turks  as  pris- 
oners, or  of  sending  Uiem  out  oi  the  country  7  A  scarcity 
bordering  on  famine  had  already  overspread  the  land.  Patras, 
Corinth,  Modon,  Coron,  and  Napoli  were  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  enemy ;  a  formidable  Turkish  fleet  was  at  sea,  and  an  Alge- 
rine  squadron  was  cniising  among  the  islands  of  the  ArcJiipelago." 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  considerations  like  tliese 
weighed  with  the  victors.  It  is  a  more  direct  exculpation  of  the 
leaders  in  the  cause,  that  Ypsilanti  was  absent ;  tliat  there  exist- 

bometans  ;  opened  the  ^te)  the  only  one  that  was  walled  up,  to  their  com- 
radet ,  and  displayed  the  standard  of  the  cross  above  it.  When  this  emblem 
was  perceived  from  the  camp,  it  acted  like  an  electric  shock;  the  whole 
Christian  army  instantly  mshed  from  all  sides  to  the  assault,  and  the  disorder, 
once  begun,  could  not  be  stopped,  for  the  Turks  immediately  opened  a  brisk  fire 
o^  cannon  and  small  arms  upon  them  from  the  citadel  and  ramparts.  The  prin- 
cipal Greek  officers,  who  certainly  could  not  have  restrained  their  men,  were 
drawn  away  by  the  torrent :  Kolokotroni  was  one  of  the  last  to  hear  what 
was  passing,  and  as  he  would  not  deign  to  follow  the  steps  of  any  other  cap- 
tain, he  determined  to  force  a  passage  forliimself,  so  that  his  troops  suffered 
severely.  After  the  gates  were  broken  down  and  the  walls  scaled,  a  furious 
struggle  was  maintained  in  the  streets  and  houses  ;  but  the  Pcloponnesians, 
flushed  with  victory  and  spurred  on  by  vengeance,  were  irresistible  ;  and  before 
sunset,  all  opposition  was  qnelled  in  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate  Moslems. 
The  citadel,  where  a  large  body  of  Turks  had  taken  refuge,  having  held  out 
till  the  following  evening,  surrendered  at  discretion.*' 
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ed,  in  fact,  neither  concert  between  the  chiefs,  nor 
among  the  troops;  that  die  besieging  force  consisted  in  great 
measure  of  a  lawless  peasantr}',  who  had  long  smarted  under 
oppression  ;  and  that  tlie  war  in  which  tliey  were  engaged  was, 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  a  war  of  extermination.*  The  Greek 
chiefs  are  stated  most  sincerely  to  have  lamented  the  excesses 
committed  on  the  occasion  ;  excesses,  nevertlieless,  execrable 
as  they  were,  diat  have  attended,  in  a  thousand  instances,  tbe 
progress  of  the  disciplined  troops  of  the  Christian  powers  of 
Europe. 

On  tlie  1 5ih  of  October,  Prince  Demetrius,  having  hastened 
back  on  receiving  intelligence  of  tlic  fall  of  Tripolitza,  made  his 
public  entry  into  the  capital.  "  Nothing,"  says  Jlr.  Blaquiere, 
''  could  be  more  depk)rable  than  the  appearance  of  the  town : 
not  a  single  door-lock,  and  scarcely  a  nail  was  left,  the  Mainotes 
having  carried  off  ever}'  tiling  of  tliat  description.  The  plunder 
was  taken  liomc  on  tlie  backs  of  tlieir  wives,  who  came  down 
in  great  numbers  for  this  puqKtse  from  tlieir  native  fortresses. 
Ypsilanti  had  intended  to  appropriate  the  lead  which  covered 
the  mosques,  to  the  public  service,  but  it  had  all  been  stripped 
off.  When  every  otlicr  portable  article  was  gone,  peas^ints 
were  seen  driving  away  tlieir  asses  loaded  with  doors  and  window^ 
shutters.  Of  tbe  immense  booty,  nothing  was  assigned  tp  the 
exigencies  of  the  nation,  except  die  arullery  :  every  thing  else 
became  private  property.  Most  of  the  chiefs  and  primates  en- 
riched themselves ;  the  Prince  alone  sternly  refused  to  convert 
any  diing  to  his  own  use.  Tlie  streets  were  incumbered  with 
dead  bodies  ;  even  dib  houses  were  filled  ^ndi  die  slain  d[  either 
party ;  while  die  mountaineers  and  shepherds,  accustomed  to 
dwell  in  rocks  and  woods,  had  now  established  their  bivouacs 
amidst  the  broken  fragments  of  oriental  luxury.  Fires  broke 
out  in  the  touii  every  night,  and  the  Prince  himself  was  burnt 
out  of  his  quarters  a  few  days  after  his  arrival.  The  only  thing 
that  ocxjupied  the  Greeks,  was  the  unequal  manner  in  which  the 
spoils  had  been  shared.     Complaints  were  heard  on  every  side, 

and  while  some  wished  to  conceal  dieir  gains,  others  murmured 

f 

*  Many  were  the  fathers  luid  husbands,  we  arc  told,  who  were  drawn  H 
Tripolitza  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  aveufr*^!  for  the  robberiet  aad 
nameless  injuries  that  had  been  perpi'trated  by  Turkish  troops.  "  The  paUct 
of  the  bey  at  Tripolitza,  was  one  of  those  which  aflforded  the  greatest  facilHj 
for  defence  to  the  Turks.  When  the  assault  commenced,  7iKi  of  the  infidab 
shut  themselves  up  here,  and  continued  to  fire  on  the  Greeks  from  ihtt  wis* 
dows,  until  the  latter  were  obliged  to  set  it  on  fire  to  dislodge  their  opponeiHi. 
Such  was  the  horror  in  which  this  edifice  was  held,  that  the  Greek  peasantry 
rased  the  walls  to  the  ground,  rather  than  suffer  the  sight  to  offend  their  eyes, 
and  remind  them  of  those  terrific  scenes  of  which  it  had  been  the  theatre.** 
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loudly  at  being  defrauded  of  a  fair  portion.  Ypsilanti's  first  ob- 
ject was  to  put  an  end  to  the  great  confusion  that  prevailed. 
He  certainly  succeeded  in  restoring  some  degree  of  order,  but 
this  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  army,  which 
gradually  dispersed  and  melted  away,  carrying  into  the  furthest 
comers  of  the  PeloponnesQs  those  discontents  and  heart-burn- 
ings, the  seeds  of  which  were  sown  at  the  sacking  of  Tripolitza. 
There  now  remained  only  the  regular  troops,  consisting  of  one 
battalion  of  infantry  and  a  company  of  artillery,  with  the  retinue 
of  some  captains  ;  a  force  scarcely  sufficient  to  guard  the  Turk- 
ish prisoners. 

"  The  Greeks  had  always  pointed  to  the  reduction  of  this 
place  as  the  period  when  disorder  and- anarchy  were  to  cease, 
and  to  be  replaced  by  a  regularly-organised  system  of  govern- 
ment. It  had  now  fallen  ;  but  such  were  the  difficulties  op- 
posed to  diis  most  desirable  object,  that  the  event  seemed  only 
to  have  imbittered  the  dissensions  of  die  leading  men.  Per- 
ceiving that  his  plans  of  melioradon  were  opix)sed  widi  scarcely 
less  pertinacity  than  before,  and  that  his  influence  was  etery 
day  declining,  Ypsilanti  resolved  to  submit  all  the  disputed 
points  to  a  national  congress,  which  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Tripolitza.  But  a  contagious  disease,  which  broke  out  there  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  spread  with  such  rapidity,  aggrava- 
ted, probably,  by  the  great  number  of  putrefying  carcasses,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  abandon  the  place  altogedier  for  a 
short  time.  The  assembly  was  therefore  convoked  at  Argos, 
whither  the  prince  repaired,  to  attend  the  deliberations." 

Ypsilanti  had  another  object  in  view  in  going  to  Argos ;  he 
wished  to  push  the  siege  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  for  which 
Colonel  Voutier,  a  French  officer,  who  at  that  time  commanded 
the  Greek  artiUery,  had  b^en  actively  engaged  in  making  prepar- 
ations. A  report  having  been  spread,  that  that  place  was  on 
the  point  of  capitulating,  thousands  of  peasants  were  soon  col- 
lected from  all  quarters,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  sharing  its 
/  spoils.  They  were,  however,  disappointed-  Uiis  time  of  their 
prey.  On  the  16th  of  December,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
take  the  town  by  escalade  ;  but,  owing  to  a  want  of  concert 
among  the  leaders  and  the  misconduct  of  the  native  troops,  the 
assailants  were  repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  about  thirty  men  in 
kiUed  and  wounded,  while  the  scaling-ladders  were  carried  off 
in  triumph  by  the  Turks.  At  Patras,  too,  the  besiegers  were 
routed  by  YusuflT  Pasha,  and  M avrokordato  narrowly  escaped  in 
a  boat.  Galaxidhi,  a  flourishing  Greek  town  on  the  coast  of 
the  Crulf  of  Corinth,  had  been  burned  by  the  fleet  of  the  Cap- 

14 
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itan  Pasha,  at  tlie  beginning  of  October,  when  between  tbirtjf: 
and  forty  Greek  $hi[)s  wliicli  were  ]}ing  tliere,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  Turks,  wlio,  by  tliis  operation,  became  undisputed  mas- 
ters of  die  Gull*.  In  Macedonia,  the  insurrection  wore  an 
aspect  not  mucii  more  promising.  Cassandra,  where  the  Chris- 
tians had  strongly  intrenched  themselves,  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  Pasha  of  Salonika  on  die  12d)  of  November,  and  Mount 
Adios  capitulated  shortly  afterwards.  Such  was  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  close  of  tlie  first  campaign. 

After  the  check  sustained  at  Napoli,  Prince  Demetrius  re- 
turned to  Argos,  and  frequent  meetings  of  die  deputies  collect- 
ed from  various  jxjii^ts  of  die  confederacy,  were  held  at  hb 
quarters.  On  die  arrival  of  Mavrokordato,  however,  Yfisiianti 
soon  found  die  nuniLer  of  his  partisans  fall  off ;  nor  could  be 
conceal  the  jeak)usy  and  aversion  with  which  he  regarded  his 
more  |K)pular  rival.  But  his  attention  was  now  caUed  away  to 
anottier  quarter,  and  he  left  tiie  scene  of  legislation  and  intrigue, 
to  join  tiie  troojis  before  Corinth.  Early  in  December,  with  t 
>iew  to  greater  security,  the  Congress  resolved  to  transfer  their 
sittings  to  Epidaurus,  in  the  Gulf  of  Ei]:ina.  By  die  middle  of 
the  month,  the  number  of  representatives  who  had  assembled 
there,  exclusive  of  Mavrokordato  and  the  military  chieis, 
exceeded  sixty  :  they  consisted  of  ecclesiastics,  proprietors, 
'  merchants,  and  civilians  who  had  for  the  most  part  received  t 
liberal  education  in  Western  Europe.  Their  first  act  was  to 
name  a  coniinission  to  draw  up  a  }K)Iitical  code  ;  and  on  tlie  1st 
of  Jiuiuary,  Ihii,  was  put  forUi  the  memorable  declaration  of 
Independence.*  The  draft  of  the  provisional  constitutKMif  was 
presented  at  the  same  time  ;  but,  as  many  of  die  articles  re- 
quired to  be  discussed,  it  was  not  promulgated  till  the  27th, 
when  the  code  was  solemnly  proclaimed  amid  die  acclamations 
of  die  deputies,  the  soldiery,  and  the  people. 

By  diis  legislative  act,  the  established  religion  hi  Greece  is  de- 
clared to  be  diat  of  die  Orthodox  Eastern  Church,  with  full  tol- 
eration of  all  odier  forms  of  worship.  The  govermnent  is  coni- 
}X)sed  of  die  senate  and  the  executive  jx)wer.  The  senators  are 
to  be  annually  chosen.  The  executive  ^x)wer  is  composed  of 
five  members,  taken  from  the  legislative  body,  and  the  president 

•  "In  the  name  of  the  Holland  Invikible  Tiinity.  The  Greek  Nation, 
wearied  by  the  dreadful  weight  of  Ottoman  oppression,  and  i evolved  to  break 
its  yoke,  though  at  the  price  of  the  greatest  sacrifice!!,  proclaims  to  day,  betore 
God  and  men,  by  the  organ  of  its  lawful  representatives,  met  in  a  oatiooal  as- 
sembly, its  Independence." 

t  HFOzaruvoN  ooait£Tma  ths  eaaaaoi:. 
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and  vice-president  are  annual  officers.  The  judicial  power, 
formed  of  eleven  members,  chosen  by  the  government,  is  de- 
clared to  be  independent  of  both  the  senate  and  the  executive. 
Civil  and  criminal  justice  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  die  leg- 
islation of  die  Greek  emperors ;  and  widi  respect  to  aU  mercan- 
tile affairs,  the  French  commercial  code  is  to  have  the  force  of 
law  in  Greece.*  Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  Greek 
constitution,  which,  upon  die  whole,  reflects  great  credit  on  its 
audiors  by  its  moderation  and  enlightened  spirit. f  Its  grand  de- 
fect is,  that,  in  common  with  all  republican  theories,  it  imposes 
shackles  on  the  executive  power,  scarcely  compatible  with  an 
efficient  discharge  of  the  functions  of  government,  more  espe- 
ciaUy  under  the  exigencies  of  such  a  contest.f  All  experience 

*  The  Greek  code  referred  to  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Batilictf  and 
was  the  work  of  the  emperors,  Basil  I.,  Leon  the  Philosopher,  his  son,  and 
C^nstantine  Porphyrogenitus,  his  grandson. — See  Gibbon,  c.  zlviii.  This  code 
had  not  altogether  ceased  to  be  in  force  among  the  Greeks.  The  French 
commercial  code  was  first  established  in  some  of  the  maritime  towns  of  the 
Levant  in  1817,  the  permission  of  (he  Turkish  Government  having  been  ob« 
tained  by  purchase  by  the  Greek  merchants. .  Two  Greek  translations  of  this 
code  have  l>een  published  ;  one  at  Constantinople,  the  other  at  Paris,  in  1820. 

t  Article  2  secures  to  every  individual  of  the  Christian  faitli,  whether  a  na- 
tive or  naturalised  foreic;ner,  an  equal  enjoyment  of  every  political  right  ;  a 
liberality  which  the  Spanish  revolutionists  either  did  not  possess  or  durst  not 
display.  Article  46  gives  every  periodical  v^riter  a  free  entry  in  the  sittings  of 
the  legislative  l>ody  ;  an  enactment  more  liberal,  however,  than  prudent  or 
convenient  during  a  national  struggle.  Not  only  torture,  but  confibcation  is 
abolished  by  Art.  99  ;  and  by  Art.  107,  the  government  charges  itself  with 
providing  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  die  in  defending  their 
country. 

t  "  No  declaration  of  war,  nor  any  treaty  of  peace,  can  be  made  without 
the  participation  of  the  senate.  In  like  manner,  every  agreement,  of  whatever 
nature,  t>etween  the  executive  and  a  foreign  power,  must  be  previously  ap* 
proved  by  the  senate,  except  in  the  case  of  a  very  short  armistice.** — Art.  40. 
And  even  in  such  case,  the  executive  is  under  the  obligation  of  communicating 
it  to  the  senate. — Art.  77.  **  The  senate  has  the  right  of  approving  the  mili- 
tary promotion  which  the  government  proposes.'* — Art.  42.  *'  It  is  likewise  en- 
titled to  decree,  on  the  proposal  of  government,  the  distinguished  recompenses 
due  to  patriotic  services." — Art.  43.  "  It  is  to  settle  a  new  system  of  money 
to  be  struck  at  the  national  mint,  under  the  direction  of  government  "— 
Art.  44.  "  The  senate  Is  expressly  forbidden  to  accede  to  any  trant^action  wliich 
threatens  the  political  existence  of  the  nation.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  perreives 
the  executive  engaged  in  negotiations  of  this  nature,  the  senate  is  to  prosecute 
the  president,  and  after  his  condemnation,  to  declare  his  charge  forfeited  in 
the  face  of  the  nation." — ^Art.  45.  By  article?  63  and  64f  the  executive  is  au- 
thorised to  contract  loans,  and  to  pledge  the  national  property  for  them, 
"  consulting  the  senate  ;*'  and  to  alienate,  under  the  same  condition,  a  por- 
tion of  this  property  acconling  to  the  wants  of  the  state.  By  Art.  83  it  is  pro- 
vided, that  *'  as  soon  as  an  accusation  against  one  of  the  meml>ers  of  the  execu- 
tive is  received,  the  accused  is  considered  as  stripped  of  his  office,**  and  his 
trial  is  to  proceed.  Thus,  the  nominal»inviolability  of  the  executive  power, 
"  taken  collectively,**  (Art.  54)  is  completely  nullified  ;  and  the  senate,  by  re- 
servnig  to  themselves  the  regal  attributes  of  levying  war,  approving  of  military 


'^ 
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proves  that  a  state  is  in  more  danger,  at  such  a  cri«s,  fiom  die 
cabals  of  a  faction,  than  from  tlie  ascendancy  of  any  too-power- 
ful citizen.  It  had  been  proposed  to  concentrate  the  executive 
power  in  a  triennial  president,  and  to  make  tlie  senate  re-eligibie 
every  other  year.  The  rejec*iion  of  this  plan  discovered  an 
unseasonable  jealousy  on  tlie  part  of  the  national  representatives ; 
and  the  issue  has  shewn,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  frame  a  consti- 
tution than  to  create  a  ^ovenunent.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
Greeks  may  be  said  to  be  witliout  a  ruler,  for  die  executive  has 
not  been  invested  with  die  |X)wer  to  rule.  That  power,  it  would 
seem,  must  either  originate  in  usurpation,  or  in  concessions  made 
in  die  hour  of  public  danger,  by  people  willing  to  compromise 
tlieir  rights  in  order  to  obtain  efficient  protection. 

The  office  of  president  of  the  executive  body  was  conferred 
by  the  congress  u|K>n  Prince  Mavrokordato,  wliose  talents  and 
extensive  information  were  eminently  displayed  in  aiding  the 
commission  ap|x>inted  to  draw  up  the  consUtuUon.*  Demetri- 
us Vpsilanti  was  invited  to  preside  over  die  senate,  but  he  de- 
clined die  proffered  honour,  having,  it  is  supposed,  conceived 
himself  to  be  entided  to  fill  the  highest  station ;  and  the  office 
was  l)estoweH  on  Petro  Bey  IVIavromikhali.  The  other 
members  of  die  central  government  were  Athanasius  Canacari, 
vice-president,  Anagnosti  Pappaiannopoulo,  John  Orlando,  and 
John  Ijogodieti.  Theodore  Negri  was  appointed  first  secretary 
of  state. 

While  the  legislators  of  Epidaurus  were  thus  occupied  in 
organising  a  system  of  govcnunent,  Ypsilanti  was  inefTectualhr 
endeavouring  to  obtain  |X)ssession  of  Corindi  by  negotiauon  with 
die  garrison.  On  this  occasion  he  does  not  appear  to  have  dis- 
played eidier  much  address  or  much  penetration.  He  had 
relied  on  die  ser\'i^es  of  Kiainil  Bey,  a  rich  Turk,  whose  family 
had  for  nearly  a  century  governed  the  district,  but  wlio,  on  the 
fall  of  Tri|K)litza,  had  affected  to  espouse  the  Greek  cause,  add 
had  promised  to  induce  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  cun- 
ning Moslem,  aware  of  the  preparations  which  Kliourshid  Pasha 
was  making  in  Epirus,  shewed  little  dis|X)silion  to  fulfil  his  en- 
gagement.    At  length,  his  etjuivocal  conduct  having  drawn  vio- 

proraotion,  and  settling  the  mintage,  is,  in  fact,  the  fountain  of  honour  as  weB 
as  the  depoititary  of  all  renl  power. 

••  Mavrokordato'i  name  itt  affixed  to  l!ic  provisional  constitution  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress.  Then  follow  the  names  of  Adam  Poiika  (Ducas),  Athan. 
Canacaris,  Alexander  .Npxius,  Alexis  Zimpouropoulo,  and  fitly -four  others, 
•mon^  which  occur  those  of  Gcrmanus,  Archbishop  of  fatra«,  the  bishops  of 
Litxa  and  Agrafa,  Toumlmsi,  and  Talantiura,  Th.  Mcgri,  J.  Logotheti,  J.  Or- 
laodo,  Petrobey  Mavroraikhali,  J.  Coletti,  ^c. 
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^  lent  threats  from  Kolokotroni  and  the  other  chiefs,  he  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  wife  and  mother,  commanding  them  to  capitulate  to 
the  Greeks,  while  he  found  means  of  secretly  apprising  them  of 
his  real  hopes  and  wishes.      But  the  arrival  of  r anouria  of  Sa- 
k>na,  a  popular  armatole  captain,  gave  a  new  turn  to  afTair^. 
"  Having  reproached  the  chiefs  and  soldiery  with  their  inactivi- 
ty, Panouria  suggested  various  projects  by  which  the  Acro-Cor- 
indius  might  be  carried  ;    finding,  however,  but  little  disposition 
to  adopt  them,  he  determined  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
Albanian  portion  of  the  garrison.     This  plan  succeeded  so  well, 
that  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  they  consented  to  with- 
,  draw,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  return  home  with  their 
V,  anns  and  a  gratification  in  money.      These  terms  being  readily 
granted,  they  descended  fi-om  the  citadel,  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred,  on  the  22d  of  January  ;  and  having  been  escorted  to 
the  beach,  were  embarked  in  boats,  which  transported  them  to 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  Gulf.     The  retirement  of  the  Albani- 
ans having  removed  all  further  hope  of  holding  out  on  the  part 
of  the  Turks,  they  also  declared  diemselves  ready  to  capitulate.  ^ 
Such,  however,  was  the  altered  stale  of  tilings,  that  they  were 
now  obliged  to  accept  the  terms  granted  by  die  besiegers.      It 
was  th^  agreed,  that  the  garrison  should  lay  down  their  arms,^ 
and  be  conveyed  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  transports  pro- 1 
.  vided  by  the  (Jovemment  of  Greece.     The  first  part  of  diese 
conditions  was  carried  into  efifect  on  the  26th,  and  preparations 
were  made  to  execute  the  second,  which  was  also  fulfilled  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but,  owing  to  a  delay  in  the  arrival  of  transports, 
the  peasants,  who  had  been  exposed  to  the  innumerable  exac- 
tions and  oppressive  acts  of  Kiamil  Bey,  rushed  into  the  citadel, 
and  gratified  their  irresistible  thirst  for  revenge  on  many  of  the 
Turks.      The  conduct  of  Ypsilanti  on  this,  as  on  every  former 
occasion,  was  marked  by  the  greatest  humanity ;   and  though 
his  interposiuon  could  not  entirely  prevent  the  eflfervescence  of 
popular  feeling,  it  soon  had  the  efifect  of  calming  die  passions 
of  the  multitude."* 

On  the  27th  of  February,  the  newly-constituted  executive,  and 
the  senate  of  Epidaurus,  proceeded  to  take  advantage  of  die  fall 
of  this  important  military  position,  by  transferring  thither  die  seat 
of  government.  Here,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the  President  is- 
sued the  declaration  of  blockade  which  gave  so  much  um- 
brage to  die  Christian  powers  in  alliance  widi  the  Porte.  This 
was  followed  up  by  a  spirited  but  unavailing  appeal  to  die  pow- 
ers of  Christendom,  dated  Corindi,  April  15,  1822.     Nor  did 

*  Blaquiere,  pp.  181 — 3. 
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Mo%Tokordato  confine  his  exertions  to  such  measures  as  these. 
He  went  in  person  to  Hydra,  to  urs:e  on  tlie  islanders  tlie  neces* 
sity  of  sending  divisions  of  the  fleet  towards  the  Dardanelles  and 
\  the  Gulf  of  Lppanto  ;  and  on  his  return,  a  system  of  order  and 
activity  commenced,  which  had  iiitlierto  heen  unknown  in  the 
confederacy.  With  a  \iew  to  make  a  l>esinnins  in  the  orzantsatioa  ' 
of  the  army,  a  corps  was  ftmned,  officered  chiefly  hy  Euro- 
pean volunteers  which  was  to  be  styled  the  first  repraent  of 
the  line.  Tliere  bein^,  however,  a  much  larger  number  of 
these  than  was  required,  the  remainder  were  embodied  into  a 
second  corps,  which  assumed  the  nante  of  Pliilliellenes.  The 
or^canisation  and  command  of  the  reg:ular  troops  were  intrusted 
to  General  \onuann,  a  Gen  nan  oflicer  who  had  recently  arrived 
fit)m  MarsciUos  with  a  number  of  volunteers.  Ypsilanti,  having 
declined  the  presidency  of  the  legislative  body,  and  renounced 
the  assumeii  title  of  s^enerdlissimo,  joined  a  detachment  of 
troops  headed  by  Xiketas,  which  was  destined  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  tlie  enemy  at  Zetouni.  A  second  corps  of  3OO0  men 
was  sent  to  re-establisli  the  blockade  of  Patras  under  Kobko* 
troni ;  and  a  smaller  Ixxly  of  troops  was  detached  to  Athens, 
under  the  French  Colonel  Voutier,  in  onler  to  reduce  the 
Acropolis.  The  force  before  Nn}X)li  di  Romania  V9§s  also 
strengthened,  and  the  garrisons  of  Modon  and  Koron  continued 
to  be  c)os4"ly  invested  by  the  armed  peasantiy. 

The  critical  |>ostnre  of  alfairs  called,  indeed,  for  the  roost 
energetic  measures,  and  the  situation  of  the  President  was  any  ' 
tiling  rather  than  enviable.  The  cause  of  Grecian  liberty  iq>- 
peared  to  most  persons  at  this  lime  little  belter  than  desperate. 
"  On  one  side,"  remarks  Col.  Leake,  "  was  a  power  larger  in 
extent  of  territory  than  any  in  Euroj>e,  which  had  maintained 
its  station,  for  nearly  four  centuries,  in  one  of  tlie  most  com- 
manding positions  in  the  world  ;  whose  integrity  was  admitted 
by  all  the  other  great  jwwers  to  be  essential  to  the  general 
peace ;  ready,  by  tlic  nature  of  its  goveniment,  to  enter  upon 
war  at  a  short  notice,  and  furnished  with  all  the  fiscal,  mili- 
tary, and  naval  establishments  of  a  monarchy  of  long  stand- 
ing. On  tlie  other,  were  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  province 
ol  tliis  extensive  empire,  without  any  central  audiority,  with- 
out cavalry,  artillery,  magazines,  hospitals,  or  military  chest ; 
whose  whole  military  force,  in  sliort,  consisted  only  of  a  nide, 
undisciplined  infantry,  anned  with  an  awkward  long  musket, 
to  wliich  w'-is  added,  according  to  die  circumstances  of  the 
individual,  pistols,  a  dagger,  or  a  sword, — ignorant  of  the 
use  of  tlie   bayonet,   acknowledging  no   discipline,   and   mor» 
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uninstnicted  in  war  as  an  art,  than  the  Greeks  of  the  heroic 
ages, — led,  indeed,  by  men  possessing  courage  and  enterprise, 
and  some  of  die  essential  quaUfications  of  conmiand,  but  who 
were  scarcely  less  ignorant  and  unenlightened  than  their  sol- 
diers, and  too  selfish  to  loose  any  opportunity  of  enriching  diem-  *' 
selves,  or  to  preserve  that  harmony  witli  die  other  leading  men,  | 
which  was  so  necessary  in  the  dangerous  position  of  the  country." ' 
Tlie  fall  and  deadi  of  Ali  Pasha  of  loannina,  had  placed  at 
the  ilisposal  of  Khoursiiid  Pasha  such  abundant  resources,  both 
in  men  and  money,  that  had  his  plans  been  carried  into  execu- 
tion with  an  ordinary  portion  of  skill,  they  must  have  led  to  the  J 
destruction  of  the  Greek  cause.     The  conquest  of  loannina  had  / 
put  into  the  hands  of  die  Turks  the  strongest  and  most  important 
point  in  Western-  Greece,  wliile  the  possession  of  Arta,  Prevesa, 
and  Vonitza,  gave  Uiem  the  command  of  Acarnania,  and  the 
whole  level  on  the  nordiern  side  of  the  Ambracic  Gulf.      The 
surrender  of  Corinth  might  in  some  measure  have  counterbal- 
anced these  advantages,  had  the  Greeks  known  how  to  turn  it  to 
account ;    and  a  circumstance  still  more  in  their  favour,  was  the 
hostilities  that  had  broken  out  on  die  Persian  frontier,  which  gave 
the  Asiatic  Turks  an  excuse,  at  least,  for  keeping  their  contin- 
gents at  home.     Neidier  of  Uiese  circumstances,  however,  had 
much  influence  in  determining  die  successful  issue  of  the  second 
campaign. 

The  commencement  of  tlie  campaign  of  1 822  was  marked  by 
one  of  the  most  atrocious  and  tragical  exhibidons  of  Turkish 
vengeance  and  cruelty  diat  are  recorded  in  the  annals  of  barba- 
rian conquest ;  die  scene  of  the  catastrophe  was  the  once  ferule 
and  flourishing  island  of  Scio.  The  details  we  give  in  die  words 
of  Mr.  Blaquiere. 

"  The  people  of  Scio  had  been  remarkable  for  their  peacea- 
ble habits  and  quiet  submission  to  die  Porte,  ever  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Constantinople ;   and  ahhough  the  inhabitants  of  a  spot 
where  educadon  had  made  such  rapid  progress,  could  not  be"  ^ 
less  interested  in  the  regeneraUon  of  Greece  dian  the  rest  of 
their  countrymen,  yet  were  there  many  causes  to  prevent  them 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  revolt  when  it  first  broke  out.     The 
commercial  relations  of  the  island  were  more  complicated  and 
extensive  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  die  confederadon ; 
J  there  being  scarcely  a  capital  of  Europe  widiout  some  establish- 
*  ments  ka|i  by  Sciot  merchants,  while  a  very    large    portion 
of  their  IMilth  was  locked  up  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
the  trade  between  these  two  cities  being  almost  exclusively  con-    * 
\  ducted  by  them.     Possessing  such  ample  means  of  ministering 
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to  the  avarice  of  their  t}TaDts,  the  civil  government  had  long 
been  confided  to  tlie  elders,  whose  administration  was  of  the 
most  paternal  description.  What  with  its  palaces,  countiy- 
houses  and  gardens,  its  colleges  and  general  state  of  improve- 
ment, Scio  presented  so  striking  a  contrast  to  the  other  iskncb  of 
the  Archipelago,  that  travellers  could  hardly  be  persuaded  it  was 
under  the  same  dominion.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  such  a 
picture  of  happiness  and  prosperity  should  have  excited  the 
natred  and  jealousy  of  the  mfidek.  • 

'*  Occupied  in  their  commercial  pursuits,  or  in  promoting  the 
cultivation  of  learning  and  science,  tliere  was  no  attempt  wfaal- 

V  ever  made  to  participate  m  the  revolution ;  so  that  the  bland  re- 
mained perfectly  tranquil  until  the  beginning  of  May,  1821,  when 
the  appearance  of  a  small  squadron  of  Ipsariots  off  the  coast, 
fumislied  tlie  aga,  or  niilitar\'  governor,  \\ith  a  pretence  for  com- 
mencing the  same  system  of  intolerable  violence  which  had  been 
already  extended  to  M^lilene,  Rhodes  and  Cyprus.  One  of  the 
first  measures  now  adopted,  was  tliat  of  seizing  forty  of  the 

;  elders  and  bisliops,  who  were  shut  up  in  the  casde  as  hostages 
for  tlie  good  conduct  of  the  people.  A  large  body  of  trocq» 
were  brought  from  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ;  and, 
as  in  the  other  islands,  the  arrival  of  tliese  lawless  hordes  was 
attended  with  ever)'  species  of  irregularity  and  excess.  In  addi- 
tion to  numerous  assassinations,  and  plundering  the  most  wealthy 
inhabitants,  all  the  provisions  tliat  could  be  found  were  seised  for 
tlie  use  of  die  garrison,  while  new  imposts  were  levied  to  way  the 
troops  and  the  pasha  who  had  led  tliem  to  the  island,  it  was 
not  until  Scio  had  been  during  a  whole  year  exposed  to  a  ays- 

.  tem  like  the  above,  and  when  it  seemed  impossible  any  longer  to 
bear  up  against  it,  tliat  an  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  the  peofde 

^  to  resistance.  Totally  unprovided,  however,  as  were  the  peas- 
antry, eitlier  witli  arms  or  leaders,  iliere  is  no  doubt  but  they 
would  have  continued  to  suffer  all  the  evils  of  tlicir  situation,  had 
it  not  been  for  two  adventurers  named  Burnia  and  Logotheti, 
who,  without  any  previous  communication  witli  tlie  Provisional 
Government,  and  merely  to  gratify  \iews  of  personal  ambition, 
concerted  a  plan  of  revolt.  Landing  from  Saraos  on  the  1 7th 
and  18tli  of  March,  at  different  points  of  the  island,  with  a  veiy 
small  number  of  followers,  tliey  called  ui)on  llie  people  to  join 
them.  Aware  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  fol- 
low this  unexpected  descent,  die  elders  who  were  st^  at  l^ge, 
made  every  effort  to  prevent  the  peasantr)^  from  takflc  any  part 
m  the  insurrection.  In  tlie  meanwhile,  a  strong  detachment  of 
cavalry  was  sent  out  by  the  Pasha  to  oppose  the  Greeks,  and  on 
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the  22d,  the  number  of  hostages  ahready  in  the  citadel  was  doub- 
led, the  victims  being  selected  from  the  most  opulent  and  distin- 
gujsiied  uihabitants.  Hearing,  on  the  following  da>',  that  anoth- 
er body  of  men  had  landed  from  Samos,  the  rasha  sent  to 
ascertain  whether  they  had  been  joined  by  the  peasantry,  and 
on  his  being  assured  that  they  had  not,  a  considerable  force  was 
ordered  to  march  against  them. 

"The  Turks  set  forward  for  this  purpose,  but,  on  perceiving 
that  tiie  Greeks  were  determined  to  resist,  they  immediately  re- 
treated towards  the  town,  pursued  by  tlie  insurgents,  till  they 
were  at  length  forced  to  shut  tliemselves  up  in  the  castle ;  thus 
leaving  the  Greeks  in  full  possession  of  the  open  country.  En- 
couraged by  their  success,  Burnia  and  Logotheti  appealed  once 
more  to  tlie  people ;  and  as  matters  had  now  gone  so  far  that 
it  was  impossible  to  retrograde,  a  lew  hundred  i>casants  flocked  , 
to_  dieir  standard,  many  of  tliese  being  mereh'  provided  with  \ 
sticks  for  tlieir  deTeiice.  Although  the  elders  and  primates  who 
had  not  been  imprisoned,  continued  to  remonstrate  against  the 
conduct  of  Burnia  and  his  coadjutor,  tliey  now  saw  the  necessity  » 
of  acceding  to  the  entreaties  of  all  parties,  that  a  local  govern- 
ment should  be  established.  A  junta  of  twelve  persons  being 
named  for  this  purpose,  they  began  to  make  various  requisitions, 
and  to  organise  the  means  of  securing  the  advantage  -which  had 
been  abready  achieved.  It  was,  however,  soon  discovered,  that 
there  were  really  no  means  of  arming  the  people  to  any  extent,  and 
that  the  expedition  was  itself  but  badly  armed,  as  well  as  totally 
unprovided  witli4kinnon.  Convinced,  on  the  otjier  hand,  that 
union  and  perseverance  could  alone  save  them,  several  plans  of  '^ 
organisation  were  adopted  ;  and  had  the  Greek  fleet  anticipated  )  ^ 
the4uxi¥alpfthe  pasha,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  the  in- 
habitants would  have  been  enabled  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
which  followed  his  .appearance.  This  event  took  place  on  the 
23d  of  April,  when  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail,  including  five  of  the  line, 
anchored  in  the  bay,  and  immediately  began  to  bombard  the 
town,  while  several  thousand  troops  were  landed  under  the  gims  \ 
of  the  citadel,  which  also  opened  a  heavy  fire  on  the  Grreeks.  / 
It  was  in  vain  for  the  islanders  to  make  any  resistance :  deserted 
by  the  Samians,  most  of  whom  embarked  and  sailed  away  when 
the  Turkish  fleet  hove  in  sight,  they  were  easily  overpowered 
and  obliged  to  flee.  From  this  moment,  until  the  last  direful 
act,  Scio,  lately  an  object  of  so  great  admiration  to  strangers, 
presented  one  continued  scene  of  horror  and  dismay.  Having 
massacred  every  soul,  whether  men,  women,  or  children,  whom 
they  found  in  the  town,  the  Turics  first  plundered  and  then  set 

15 
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fire  to  it,  watcliing  the  flames  until  not  a  house  was  left,  except 
those  of  ilie  foreigjn  consuls.  Tliree  days  had,  liowever,  been 
suffered  to  pass,  before  tlie  infidels  ventured  to  penetrate  into 
tlie  interior  of  tiie  island,  and  even  then,  their  excesses  were  coifc" 
fined  to  tlie  low  grounds.  But  there  was  ample  scope  on  these, 
for  gratifying  their  tliirst  for  Christian  blood.  An  eye-vritness, 
who  escaped  as  it  were  by  a  miracle,  thus  expressed  himself  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  :  *•  O  God !  what  a  spectacle  did  Scio  present 
on  tliis  lamentable  occasion  !  On  whatever  side  I  cast  my  eyes, 
nothing  but  pillage,  murder,  and  conflagration  appeared.  While 
some  were  occupied  in  plundering  the  villas  of  rich  merchants, 
and  others  in  setting  fire  to  the  villages,  tlie  air  was  rent  with  the 
mingled  groans  of  men,  women,  and  children,  who  were  falling 
under  the  swords  and  daggers  of  tlie  infidels.  The  onl)"  excep- 
tion made  during  the  massacre,  was  in  favour  of  young  women 
and  l}oys,  who  were  preserved  only  to  be  aftcn^Tirds  sold  as 
slaves.  Many  of  tlie  former,  whose  husbands  had  been  Cutch- 
ered,  wimc  nuining  to  and  fro  frantic,  with  toni  garments  and 
dishevelk'd  hair,  pres:sing  tlu.'ir  treinblins:  infants  lo  their  breasts, 
and  seeking  death  as  a  relief  from  the  still  greater  calamities  that 
awaited  iheni." 

"  Alwve  4(),00()  of  both  i>exes  had  alreadv  i  l:hor  fallen  vie- 
tims  to  the  sword,  or  been  selected  for  sale  in  the  bazars,  when 
it  occurred  to  the  Pasha,  that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  }H'rsuading 
tliose  who  had  fled  lo  die  more  inaccessible  parts  of  the  island, 
to  lay  down  their  arms  and  submit.  It  being  iniiK)ssible  to 
effect  this  by  force,  they  had  recourse  to  a  falSurite  ex|)edient 
widi  Ahissnlnieu,  that  of  proclaiming  an  amnesty.  In  order 
that  no  doubt  should  be  entertained  of  their  sincerity,  the  for- 
eign consuls,  more  particularly  tliose  of  England,  France  and 
Austria,  were  called  upon  to  guaiantee  the  promises  of  tlie 
Turks :  diey  accordingly  went  forth,  and  in\  ited  the  unfortu- 
nate peasantry  to  give  up  their  arms  and  return.  Notwithstand- 
hig  dieir  long  experience  of  Turkish  perfidy,  the  solemn  pledge 
given  by  the  consuls  at  lengdi  prevailed,  and  many  diousands, 
who  might  have  successftiUy  resisted  until  succours  arrived,  were 
sacrificed  ;  for  no  sooner  did  they  descend  from  die  heights,  and 
give  up  their  arms,  than  die  infidels,  totally  inimindfid  of  Uie 
proffered  pardon,  put  them  to  deaUi  without  mercy.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  who  became  the  victims  of 
tliis  perfidious  act,  was  estimated  at  7000. 

"  After  having  devoted  ten  days  to  die  work  of  slaughter,  it 
was  natural  to  suppose  diat  the  monsters  who  directed  Uiis 
firightful  tragedy  would  liave  been  ui  some  degree  satiated  by 
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the  blood  of  so  many  innocent  victims ;  but  it  was  when  the 
excesses  had  begun  to  diminish  on  tlie  pa|;t  of  the  soldiery,  that 
fresh  scenes  of  horror  were  exhibited  on  board  the  fleet  and  in 
the  citadel.  In  addition  to  the  women  and  children  embarked 
for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to  tlie  markets  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Sm3nma,  several  hundreds  of  the  natives  were  also 
seized,  and  among  these,  all  the  garijj^ers  of  the  island,  who 
were  supposed  to-  know  where  the  treasures  of  their  employeis  . 
had  been  concealed.  No  fewer  than  500  of  the  persons  thus  ^ 
collected  weireTiung  on  board  tlie  different  ships.  When  these 
executions  commenced,  they  served  as  a  signal  to  the  command- 
ant of  the  citadel,  who  immediately  followed  the  example,  by 
suspending  die  whole  of  the  hostages,  to  the  number  of  seventy-  ^  v 
six,  on  gibbets  erected  for  the  occasion.  With  respect  to  the 
numbers  who  were  either  killed  or  consigned  to  slavery,  during 
the  three  weeks  that  followed  the  arrival  of  die  Qapitan  Pasha, 
there  is  no  exaggeration  in  rating  the  former  at  ^5,000  souls.  \ 
It  has  been  ascertained  that  above  30.000  women  and  children  { 
were  condenruied  to  slavery,  while  the  fate  of  those  who  es-  j 
caped  was  scarcely  less  calamitous.  Though  many  contrived 
to  get  off  in  open  boats,  or  such  oUier  vessels  as  tliey  could  pro- 
cure, diousands  who  were  unable  to  do  so,  wandered  about  the 
mountains,  or  concealed  Uiemselves  in  caves,  without  food  or 
clothing,  for  many  days  after  die  massacre  had  begun  to  subside 
on  the  plains.  Among  those  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
pretended  amnesty,  many  families  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of 
the  consuls,  who  were  indeed  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and 
humanity  to  afford  diem  protection.  It  has,  however,  been 
asserted,  upon  authority  which  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that 
the  wretched  beings  thus  saved  from  Mussulman  vengeance, 
were  obliged  to  pay  large  ransoms  before  diey  could  leave 
the  island ;  nay,  more,  numbers  of  those  who  escaped  the 
massacre  affirm,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  even 
temporary  protection  under. die  ChrisUan  flags,  widiout  first 
gratifying  die  avaricious  demands  of  those  who  conceived  this  . 
appalling  event  a  legitimate  object  of  mercantile  speculation.         ^ 

"  As  the  massacre  of  Scio  furnishes  die  best  occasion  present- 
ed by  the  war,  to  establish  a  comparison  between  the  conduct  of 
the  Greeks  and  their  inexorable  masters,  it  is  of  consequence  to 
provS,  that  so  far  from  the  atrocities  in  that  devoted  island  hav- 
ing been  the  result  of  diose  excesses  in  which  a  soldiery,  irritated 
by  previous  resistance  and  sufferings,  have  so  frequently  in- 
dulged, they  originated  in  die  cool  and  deliberate  councils  of 
thcL  .divan.      Wth  respect  to  the  provocations  given  by  the 
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Sciots,  their  fidelity  to  the  Porte  liad  never  been  suspected  be- 
fore the  revolution ;    and  it  lias  been  ascertained  beyond  cootra- 
diction,  that  tlia  uumher  of  those  who  Joined  the  ei^iediUQaiJam 
Santos  did  not  exceed  2<X)0 ;    while  it  is  equally  true,  that  the 
whole  loss  of  the  Turks  during  die  ephemeral  conflict  did  not 
^  amount  to  300,  and  these  fell  in  die  skirmishes  which  took  place 
between  the  opposing  parties,  as  there  was  no  instance  of  gra- 
tuitous cruelly  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks.      The  readiness  with 
;  which  the  elders  and  primates  gave  diemselves  up  as  hostageS} 
V.  And  dieir  efforts  to  prevent  die  peasantry  from  joining  Burnia  and 
Logotheti,  afford  ample  proof  of  their  perfect  innocence.     Yet, 
it  was  under  all  these  circiunstances,  that  a  i)opuIatioQ  of  more 
L    tlian  100,000  souls  was  doomed  to  general  dcstruQUon ;    nnt  by 
an  unbridled  and  undisciplined  soldicn*,  stimulated  by  the  mpo- 
sition  and  privations  attendant  on  a  long  siege,  but  by  a  positive 
order  from  a  sovereign  and  government,  whose  legitimacy  had 
^vbeen  solemnly  proclaimed  by  die  Christian  potentates  assembled 
at  I^ybach  and  Verona.     That  Uie  wliole  of  this  terrific  drama 
had  been  got  up  at  Constantinople,  a  variety  of  concurrent  cir- 
curostanccs   tend    to    prove    beyond    the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
When  the  messenger  who  aimounced  the  descent  from  Samoa 
reached  die  capital,  it  was  decided  in  full  divan,  that  the  Capi- 
tan  Pasha,  whose  preparations  were  still  incomplete,  should  sbSI 
widi  all  possible  despatch,  and  take  such  measures  with  the 
people  of  Scio  as  would  effectually  prevent  dieir  joining  the  con- 
federation.     All  the  most  opulent  Sciot  merchants  resident  in 
the  capital,  were  at  the  same  time  seized  and  thrown  into  prison 
as  hostages.     The  fate  of  these  unfortunate  persons  leaves  no 
room  whatever  to  doubt  diat  the  proceedings  at  Scio  were  fully 
approved  of  at  Constantinople ;  for  it  was  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  die  Capitan  Pasha  in  the  former  place,  and  when  the 
steps  he  had  taken  must  have  been  known,  that  the  whole  of 
them  were  impaled  alive  by  a  mandate  from  the  Sultan  himself. 
"  Thousanns  of  the  Sciot  women,  remarkable  dirougliout  the 
Archipelago  for  their  grace  and  beauty,  continued  to  be  exposed 
for  sale,  both  in  the  island  and  at  Sinynia  and  Constantinople, 
for  several  months  after  the  massacre.*     After  detailing  such 
scenes  as  diese,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  trifling  import  to  state, 

*  "  Go  the  13th  of  May  was  Uic  first  arrival  (at  Constantinople)  of  tH^m 
ftom  that  devoted  island  ;  and  on  the  18th,  sixtorn  most  respectable  mer- 
chants, resident  at  Constantinople,  but  who  were  ^ilty  of  having  been  bora 
al  Scio,  were  executed.  Three  of  these  persons  were  bv  the  Turkk  called 
hotiagest  which  means,  that  they  were  persons  of  influence  and  character, 
who  had  been  seizcMi  by  the  government,  and  by  it  made  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  couDtrymeo.    The  cootinued  tale  of  the  Sciot  captiret  led  to 
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ihat  the  finest  modern  Greek  library  in  existence,  comprbing 
above  60,000  volumes,  was  completely  destroyed  during  the  "^ 
conflagration. 

"  Of  all  the  errors  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  naval  chiefs  of 
Greece,  their  delay  in  coming  to  the  relief  of  Scio  is  unques- 
tionably the  best  founded,  as  it  is  most  to  be  lamented.  This 
omission  is  doubly  to  be  deplored,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the 
appearance  of  a  squadron  simultaneously  with  the  Capitan  V 
Pasha,  would  have  paralysed  his  operations,  and  encouragca  the 
inhabitants  to  greater  resistance.  Had  the  fleet  arrived  even 
after  tlie  slaughter  had  commenced,  tliere  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  a  few  well-directed  tire-ships  could  not  have  failed 
taking  efiect  on  the  Turkish  ships,  a  great  part  of  whose  crews 
were  employed  in  aiding  to  perpetrate  the  massacre  on  shore. 
From  whatever  cause  it  arose,  the  fleet  did  not  arrive  until  the 
last  week  in  May,  when  the  catasd-ophe  was  already  consummat- 
ed. Tombasi,  die  Hydriot  admiral  who  commanded,  had, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  saving  a  great  number  of  both 
sexes,  who  succeeded  in  escaping  to  the  mountains."* 

the  commission  of  daily  bnURlities.     On  June  the  19tb,  an  order  came  down 
to  the  slave  market  for  its  cessation  ;    and  the  circa  Distances  which  are  be- 
lieved to  have  occasionc»d  that  order,  are  extremely  singfuiar  and  purely  Ori- 
ental.   The  island  of  Scio  bad  boon  ii^rantcd  many  years  ago  to  one  of  the  sul- 
tanas, as  an  appropriation,  from  which  she  derived  a  fixed  revenue  and  a  title 
of  interference  in  all  matters  relating  to  police  and  internal  administration. 
The  present  patroness  was  Asma  Sultana,  sister  of  the  sultan;  and  that  amia- 
ble princess  received  about  20<>,000  piastres  a  year,  besides  casual  presents,  ^ 
from  her  flourishipg  little  province.     When  she  was  informed  of  its  destruc- 
tion, her  indignation  i»as  natural  and  ezrest$ive;    and  it  was  directc<l,  of 
course,  against  Valid,  the  pasha  who  commanded  the  fort,  and  the  capudan 
pasha,  to  whose  misconduct  she  chiefly  attributed  her  misfortune.     It  was  in  \ 
vmin  that  that  officer  selected   from  his  captives  sixty  young  and  beautiful/ 
maidens,  whom  he  presented  to  the  service  of  her  highness.     She  rejected  the 
sacrifice  with  disdain,  and  continued  her  energetic  remonstrances  against  the 
injustice  and  illegality  of  reducing  rayahs  to  slavery,  and  (exposing  them  for 
ifde  i»  the  public  uiflLckets.    The  sultan  at  length  yielded  to  her  eloquence  or 
importunity.      X  license,  the  occasion  of  hourly  brutalities,  wa^  suppressed  ;. 
and  H'e  have  the  satisfaction  of  believing,  that  this  act  of  rare  and  unprece-)^ 
dented  humanity  rnay  be  attributed  to  tlu:  iofluence.of  a  woman" — Wadding- 
Ton's  Fisit  to  Gructy  p.  19.     It  is  humiliating  to  reflect,  that  all  this  while,  a 
British  ambassador  remained  the  passive  aud  unconcerned  spectator  of  these 
enormities ;  and  that  Lord   Londonderry,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  member  for  Nopiv-ich,  coolly  replied,  that  "ax    | 
calamity  had  occurred,  which  had  arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  acts  of  barbarity  J  « 
perpetrated  on  both  sides.**  ^ 

*  Blaquiere,  pp.  168 — 200.  Mr.  Leeves,  agent  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  visited  Scio  in  the  Septeml»er  following,  and  he  thus  describes  the 
scene  which  it  th<*n  presented  :  "  Melancholy  and  utter  desolation  has  befallen 
this  k>eautiful  and  once  flourishing  island.  I  could  not  have  conceived,  with- 
oat  being  an  eye-witness,  that  destruction  could  have  been  rendered  so  com- 
plete.   We  walked  through  the  town,  which  was  handsome  and  built  entirely* 
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The  situation  of  tliose  who  succeeded  in  getting  to  Ipsara 

was  most  deplorable.     There  were  no  means  of  pro\iding  far 

tlieir  wants  in  that  island,  and  thousands  were  obliged  to  sleep 

in  the  open  air  till  they  could  obtain  a  passage  to  some  other 

'  part. 

Being  now  joined  by  an  Ipsariot  squadron,  Tombasi  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  on  the  Turkish  squadron  ;  but  a  gale  of  wind 
separated  the  fleets,  and  the  sailing  of  an  Egyptian  squadron  for 
the  relief  of  Candia  compelled  him  to  proceed  toward  that 
island.  Shortly  after  his  departure,  Miaulis,  the  Hydriot  admi- 
ral, who  remained  oft'  this  station,  detached  two  fire-vessels,  with 
directions  to  keep  near  the  shore,  as  if  they  were  merchant-ships 
bound  to  Sinvrna.  I^v  this  strataejem  thev  were  enabled  to  sail 
by  ni2;ht  into  the  midst  of  the  Turkish  fleet  anchored  in  the 
Scio  roads,  before  they  were  discovered,  and  to  attach  them- 
selves to  two  of  the  larsjest  Turkish  line  of  batde  ships.  One 
of  these  contrived  to  disengage  herself  widiout  much  damage ; 
but  the  fire-vessel  commanded  by  die  intrepid  Canaris  took  foil 
efl^ecl  on  the  ship  of  the  Capitan  Pasha,  who  was  destroyed, 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  his  crew.*  Tiie  ship  was  loaded  with 
the  s|X)ils  of  Scio,  and  it  is  feared  that  many  Greek  women  and 
children  perished  in  her. 

of  stone,  and  found  the  liousr?,  the  churches,  the  hospitals,  the  extensive  col- 
*  lege,  where,  a  few  uiontii>  aj^o,  6tK)  or  7*X)  youths  were  receivini^  their  educa- 
'  tion,  one  niass  of  ruins.  On  every  side  were  strewed  fraierments  of  half-bamed 
IxHtks,  manuscripts,  clothen,  and  furniture  ;  ami,  what  wa^  most  shocking  to 
the  feelin*:^,  nuniei  ons  hninun  l>odie.H  were  moulderint;  on  the  spot  where  they 
fell.  Nothing  that  had  life  ^as  to  l>e  seen,  but  a  few  miserable  half-stanred 
do^<i  and  c;it<<.  The  villages  have  shared  the  same  fate  ;  and  of  a  populatioii 
of  l.'i<),OtX>  Greeks,  thrre  remain,  p<'rhaps,  80<»  or  hiQl)  indiriduaU  scattered 
through  tlie  most  diii^tant  villaj^f^s.  In  the  town,  nothing  has  escaped  but  iht 
consuls'  houses  and  a  very  few  immediately  adjoinin«:  them,  which  could  sot  be 
burned  without  burnin?  the  consulates.  From  the  painful  sight  of  these  dread- 
ful en*ecl8  of  unbridleil  human  |)assions,  we  were  a  little  refreshed  by  vi&itin|;,  io 
the  afternoon,  the  country-house  of  the  British  vice-consul,  Signor  Giudice, 
who,  during  the  sack  of  Scio,  humanely  received  all  the  unfortunate  creatures 
who  fled  to  him  for  protection,  and  ha.s  redeemed  many  others  from  sUirerT. 
He  has  a  little  colouy  of  207  Sciots,  chiefly  women  and  children,  hutted  in  his 
garden  and  premises,  whom  he  feeds  at  his  own  expense,  and  who,  under  the 
British  flag,  have  found  pn»teciion  amidst  the  wreck  of  their  country.  There 
are  similar  establishments  in  some  of  the  other  Kuropcan  consulates.  Their 
food,  at  present,  consists  chiefly  of  the  flgs  and  grapes,  which  are  now  common 
pro|>erty,  there  being  no  hand9to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil ;  but,  as  this  sup- 
ply will  soon  fail,  we  have,  since  our  return,  commenced  a  subscription  among 
the  English  residents  at  Constantinople,  ^ho  have  been  ever  ready  to  meet  simi- 
lar calls  upon  their  charity  during  this  calamitous  period,  in  order  to  send 
them  a  supply  of  biscuit  and  flour  for  the  winter  months. — Miss.  /?«C-,  J^^- 
1823,  p.  19.  * 

*  The  Capitan  Fasha  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  a  mast  in  endeavouring  to 
reach  the  shore  with  the  very  small  portion  of  the  ship's  company  which  es: 
caped  destruction.    This  took  place  on  the  18th  of  June. 
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So  great  was  the  effect  of  this  exploit  in  confirming  the  fears  >^ 
which  the  Turks  already  entertained  of  die  Greek  fire-ships, 
that  they  durst  not  venture  into  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  Ar- 
goiic  Gulf,  eidier  in  proceeding  to  Patras  or  b  returning  thence ; 
altliough  die  success  of  dieir  army,  which  was  then  entering  the 
Morea,  and  the  safety  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  depended  on  their 
co-operation.  The  whole  plan  of  the  campaign  onthe  part  of  the 
Turks  was  thus  completely  deranged  by  one  bold  and  fortunate 
achievement,  which  tended  powerfully  to  establish  the  character 
and  confidence  of  the  Greek  Islanders.  Nor  were  the  dreadful 
transactions  at  Scio  unattended  by  beneficial  consequences  :  they 
superinduced  upon  the  other  modves  to  exertion,  a  general  con- 
viction among  Uie  Greeks,  that  diere  was  henceforth  no  jafety 
but  Jn  tUe.succ£S§_of  .their  arms. 

In  the  mean  time,  Jra\Tol(ordato,  perceiving  the  importance 
of  diverting  die  attention*  of  the  Greeks  from  the  Morea,  resolv- 
ed on  an  expediuon  into  Western  Greece,  having  persuaded  his 
colleagues  to  consent  to  his  assuming  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
that  quarter.  His  plan  was  excellent,  and,  had  he  been  effi- 
cienUy  supported,  might  have  been  productive  of  most  important 
advantages';  but  his  absenUng  himself  at  such  a  crisis  from  the 
seat  of  government,  was  scarcely  justifiable,  since,  by  weaken-^  . 
ing  the  executive,  it  gready  contributed  to  favour  tlie  growdi  of  ^ 
dissension  and  insubordination.^  The  expedition  was  to  have' 
been  jobed  by  1,500  men  from  the  army  before  Patras;  but 
Kobkotroni  objected  to  parUng  with  any  of  his  troops,  so  that 
Mavrokordato  arrived  at  Messolonghi  in  May,  with  only  die 
battab'on  of  Pliilhellenes  (about  100  in  number^,  die  regiment  of 
regulars  fof  GOO  men),  commanded  by  a  Pieclmontese,  a  smaD 
body  of  Suliots  under  Marko  Botzari,  and  a  few  other  armatoli. 
His  first  object  was  the  relief  of  Suli,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by 
a  body  of  Mainotes  under  Kiriakouli,  the  brother  of  Petro-bey. 
Having  collected  all  the  troops  he  could  find  at  Messolonghi, 
Mavroicordato^s  whole  force  did  not  amount  to  2000  men,  being 
less  than  half  the  number  at  first  proposed.  With  this  force, 
however,  he  took  the  field,  and  having  passed  the  Acheron  to- 
wards the  latter  end  of  June,  he  proceeded  through  Loutraki 
towards  the  defiles  of  Makrinoros.  At  Komboti,  near  where 
tlie  pass  opens  into  die  plain  of  Arta,  several  skirmishes  took 
place  with  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who  were  posted  diere  in  far 
superior  force,  but  were  uniformly  beaten  off  by  the  Greeks. 

*  To  bU  auamption  of  the  military  character  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Wad- 
dingtoo  ascribei  the  sobscqiient  decline  of  his  influence ;  and  his  alienee  from 
the  Morea  enabled  Negri  and  others  to  intrigue  against  him  with  supcess. 
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Too  much  elated  by  these  successes,  the  Prince  rashlv  consented 
to  allow  Botzari  to  proceed  with  600  men  to  relieve  Kiaffii ;  and 
while  the  main  body  under  General  Normann  advanced  to  the 
village  of  Peta,  Mavrokordato  left  the  army,  to  raise  levies  and 
supplies  in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The  imprudence  ^  thus 
dividing  their^ force,  already  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  tlie  ene- 
my, was  soon  apparent.  Botzari,  being  met  at  Plaka  by  some 
Turkish  troops,  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  the  mountains ;  and 
the  treachery  of  an  old  captain  of  armatoli  from  Athamania, 
named  Gogo,  ruined  the  expedition.  In  the  midst  of  a  general 
attack  from  the  Turco- Albanian  forces  at  Arta,  this  coward,  or 
traitor,  to  whom  the  key  of  the  position  of  Peta  had  been  en- 
trusted, basely  fled  mih  all  his  followers,  thus  enabling  the  ene- 
^ny  to  tiini  the  flank  of  tlie  Greeks,  and  to  destroy  or  disperse 
their  little  army.  Of  200  who  were  slain  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks,  nearly  one-fourth  were  oflicers^-  and  General  Normann, 
wlio  was  wounded,  witli  difliculty  escaped.  The  panic  spretd 
by  this  defeat  was  increased  by  the  arri\'al  of  the  Capitan  Pt- 
sha's  fleet  at  Patms,  and  by  the  report  that  Mahmoud  Pasha  had 
reconquered  the  IVIorea.  The  greater  part  of  the  population 
betook  themselves  to  the  mountains,  while  a  considerable  nmnber 
of  the  more  helpless  part  of  the  community  sought  refuge  in  the 
desert  island  of  Kalamos,  from  which  place  tliey  v/ere  harshly 
I  expelled  by  order  of  the  Ionian  Government,  on  the  pretence 
I  of  maintaining  the  system  of  neutrality.*  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore tidings  of  a  more  favourable  nature  from  the  Peninsula, 
togetlier  witli  tlie  retreat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  from  the  western 
coast,  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks.  But  the  leader  of  the 
Mainotes  having  been  slain  near  Snli,  die  Suliots,  reduced  to  the 
utmost  distress,  and  despairing  of  succour,  were  glad  to  accept 
of  British  mediation,!  and  to  give  up  the  casUc  of  Kiaffi^  on 
condition  of  being  transported  to  Cefalonia. 

Mavrokordato  preserved  for  some  time  his  )X)sitions  in  Acar- 
nania ;  till,  towards  tJie  close  of  S(>ptemher,  the  defection  of 
another  chieftain  of  armatoli,  named  Vemacliiotti,  obliged  hhn 
to  give  up  all  tlie  countr}'  westward  of  the  Aclielous,  and  to 


•  "  As  those  who  to<»k  refugre  iii  CalHmos  ronsUted  aliiio«t  exclustyeW  of 
old  men,  women,  nnd  rhildn*n,  it  v^as  not  thought  likely  that  thrir  presence oo 
a  desolate  iXKk,  which  had  not  be<»n  thought  of  suflTiciont  importance  to  requtrv 
even  a  miliury  post  bt^t'ore  the  present  content,  could  tend  in  any  wa?  to  vio- 
late the  neutrality  ;  while  the  wretched  condition  of  the  fugitives,'  whhowt 
food  or  raiment,  was  such  as  to  excite  pity  and  commiseration  in  the  most  ob- 
durate heart." — BtAqriERK,  p.  2.'^. 

t  The  British  Consul  at  Prevena,  Mr.  Meyer,  was  the  individual  to  whoae 
mediatioo  they  were  indebted,  and  who  guaranteed  theii  safe  transport  to  the 
loniaa  Iflauds,  with  their  arms  and  bagg^a^. 
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tire  before  an  overwhelming  force  headed  by  Oraer  VricMii,  the 
new  Pasha  of  loannina,  and  the  bravest  general  in  the  Ottoman 
army.  By  the  middle  of  October,  after  some  attempts  to  de- 
fend the  strong  approaches  to  the  ^tolian  lagoons,  the  remnant 
of  the  Greek  forces  were  invested  by  land  and  by  sea  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Missolonghi  and  the  island  of  Anatolico,  while  all  the 
inhabitants  who  had  the  means  of  escaping,  retired  into  the  ad- 
jacent islands  or  the  Morea. 

"  The  town  of  Missolonghi "  (we  cite  Mr.  Blaquiere)  "  b 
built  on  a  perfect  flat,  and  diough  its  walls  are  washed  by  an  arm 
of  the  sea,  the  water  is  so  shallow,  as  not  to  admit  the  approach 
of  any  vessel  larger  than  fishing-boats,  nearer  than  foiu*  or  five 
miles.     Its  fortifications  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  low  \ 
wall  without  bastions,  and  surrounded  with  a   ditch  seven  feet  j 
wide,  by  four  in  depth,  and  filled  up  with  rubbish  in  many  places.  / 
The  parapet,  which  did  not  rise  more  than  three  feet  above  the 
counterscarp,  was  formed  of  loose  stones,  very  much  out  of  re- 
pair, and  broken  down  in  a  number  of  places.     Aldiough  tlie 
defence  of  tliis  extensive  line  would  require  above  3000  men, 
the  whole  number  of  combatants  whom  the  Prince  had  nov/  with 
him,  including  those  found  in  the  town,  did  not  amount  to  500. 
The  only  cannon  to  be  found  ^^nthin  die  walls,  were  four  old  sliip  \ 
guns  and  a  dismounted  thirty-six  pounder.     As  to 'ammunition,  ' 
diere  was  not  sufficient  for  a  month's  siege,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  maize,  every  kind  of  provisions  was  extremely  scarce. 
,  It  was  in  a  place  thus  destitute  and  exposed,  that  Mavrocordato 
(  and  his  followers  formed  the  resolution  of  making  a  stand  against 
^an  array  of  14,000  men.    .  For  this  purpose,  not  a  moment  was 
*  lost  in  repairing  tlie  wall  and  clefiring  the  ditch,  a.  work  in. which  ' 
evfie_Ae_  women  were  employed  :  the  guns  being  placed  in  the 
roost  commanding  points,  all  die  houses  built  near  the  parapet 
were  pierced  with  loop-holes,  from  which  a  fire  of  musketry 
could  be  kept  up.     In  order  to  deceive  the  enemy  as  to  their 
numbers,  a  quantity  of  bayonets  found  in  the  town,  being  made 
bright,  were  attached  to  poles,  and  arranged  round  the  walls. 
When  the  President  quitted  Anatolico,  it  was  agreed  that  Marco ; 
Botzaris  should  occupy  the  passes  through  wliich  the  enemy  i 
would  be  likely  to  advance,  oetwcen  that  place  and  the  sea.' 
The  temporary  occupation  of  diis  point  enabled  the  Greeks  t^ 
drive  a  qiCuotiQr.of-x^atLle  into  Missolonghi.     They  were,  how- 
ever, obliged  to  retire  in  two  days ;    upon  which,  Botzaris,  fol- 
lowed by  a  small  detachment  of  Suliots,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  town,  all  the  rest  having  dispersed  among  the  mountains.     A 
large  division  of  the  Turkish  army  appeared  before  the  walls 
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(WO  clays  aftor,  aiui  inuno<iiateIy  commeiiced  a  cannonade  and 
firi'  of  inusketn ,  which  coiuinued  witli  little  intermission  until 
tho  next  day,  when  it  was  i>iily  suspended  to  propose  a  capitiiiar 
tioii.*  ProfuiDi::  by  the  stupidity  of  die  enemy  in  not  attempt- 
int;  an  attack,  which  must  have  ended  in  the  total  destruction  of 
tho  (iriH'ks,  Mavroci>r\1ato,  wliose  only  chance  of  saft^y  depeod- 
( cd  on  gainint;  time  till  succxHirs  were  sent,  replied  in  such  a  wvf 
I  as  to  nuikc  Oincr  Vrioni  inias:ine  that  his  proposal  would  ^ 
\ii*ccptc<l.  TlHHid)  iIh^so  netcotiations  were  Gnequently  intemipt- 
vi\  liy  the  renewal  of  the  enemy *s  tire,  diey  enabled  the  Gredcs 
to  make  cimsideraltlo  pnniress  in  tlieir  preparations  for  defence : 
such.  lMnvc\cr,  was  die  total  inadequacy  oi  means  and  resouron^ 
thai  thcrt*  struuHl  to  W  no  hope  of  escape.  Matters  went  oo 
in  this  state  of  i^iinful  sns)H'nst\  until  the  morning  of  the  9th  of 
No\euilK'r,  when  the  Turkish  bris:  and  schooner,  which  had 
beeu  sent  to  bkn^kade  the  place  by  YussufT  Pasha,  were  obacrr 
ed  to  steer  lowanls  Patras :  but  die  former,  being  tmaUe  lo 
reach  the  rotulstcad,  owin^  to  a  strong  soudierly  wind,  bore  up 
and  stiHMl  for  hhaca,  chasini  bv  six  %Ts>eU,  on  bc^rd  of  which  the 

"■  ImnA,  tlai^  was  setMi  rtxins;.  The  shij>s  were  followed  bjr  the 
eaj^er  i\\  es  of  the  Prince  and  his  brave  followers  luitil  ni^ 
ckvicd  in,  and  they  w  en^  once  more  left  to  nnnmate  on  the  penb 
of  their  situation.     Ahlknii^h  the  ap|K^arance  of  this  small  squad- 

^  iiin  filled  every  l»rt*ast  with  Ih^ih\  yet,  a  vigorous  attack  dtnriDg 
the  ni«ht  uiijjht'  enable  the  infidels  to  render  all  opposition  fruit- 
le^s :  as  it  fiuiunateiy  hap|H'ned,  m)  attempt  was  made,  and  their 
joy  may  be  readily  conceiveil  on  die  return  of  daylight,  to  per- 
ceivt*  the  whole  of  the  (iivek  squadn^n  anchored  as  near  the 
town  as  it  could  be  approiU'hed.  Ilavins;  chased  die  Ttiridsh 
briu:  until  she  was  run  on  the  nnks  of  Ithaca  bv  her  crew,  the 
(■n»ek  couuniHU>re  came  to  announce  dial  a  iKxiy  of  Peloponne- 
sians  were  ready  for  endtarkation  at  C'liiarenza  and  Kalakok), 
^ileslined  for  the  n^lief  of  Missi>lons;hi.  A  j>art  of  the  ships 
wtM'e  despatclunl  on  the  following  day  for  these  most  acceptable 
auxiliaries,  and  the  remainder  were  joined  by  four  Ipsariot 
\e>sels,  thus  forming;  a  naval  fon^o  which  was  of  itself  calculated 
greatly  to  dimini>h  the  hopes  of  the  enemy.  Tlie  bng  wished- 
for  succours  arrived  on  the  Mih  :  they  consisted  of  1,200  men, 
headiHl  by  Mavn>nuchalis,  who  was  accwnpanied  by  Andreas 
Lundo  of  Vostizza,  and  Delipanapulo,  both  distinguished  TUai- 
note  <*hiefs.     These   troops,  having  formed  part  of  the  anny 

*  "  One  of  th(*  articK's  containod  in  tlii«  proposal.  reqaireU  that  Mavrocor^ 
tlatn  amt  abo«it  twenty  othrnt,  h  hoso  namt^«  were  meutioned,  should  be  gnen 
up,  as  a  preliminary  to  any  negotiation  iu  favour  of  tlie  garrisoo.** 
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which  had  partaken  in  the  victories  gained  on  the  plain  of  Argos, 
and  before  Napoli  di  Romania,  were  flushed  with  thfij^callec-j 
tion  of  their  recent  successes,  and  could  not  bi;ook  the  ,tbDUght\ 
of  remaining  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  Missolon^^u^A  sortie 
was  accordingly  made  on  die  27th  November,  in  which  110 
Turks  were  left  dead  on  the  plain,  while  the  loss  of  the  Greeks 
did  not  amount  to  more  than  twenty  in  killed  and  wounded. 

"  Such  were  the  cruelties  and  excesses  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  the  infidel  army  in  Acamania  and  Etolia,  that  no  soon- 
er had  tlie  peasantry  recovered  from  their  conslernadon,  than  all 
those  whoTiad  been  able  to  retain  their  arms,  rose,  and  greatly 
harassed  die  Turks,  by  interrupting  their  communications  and 
preventJBg^the  arrival  of  anj^supgUes.  In  order  to  second  these 
effiirts  of  the  people,  it  was  determined  that  a  part  of  die  troops 
sent  from  the  Morea  should  embark,  and  landing  at  Dragomeste, 
co-operate  with  die  inhabitants  of  Valtos  and  Xeromeros,  for  die 
purpose  of  re-occupying  the  defiles,  and  thus  effectually  cut  off 
the  enemy's  communication  with  Arta  and  Vonitza.  The  com- 
mand of  this  expediuon  was  assumed  by  Mavromichalis,  who  * 
sailed  for  his  destination  on  the  24th  of  December.  His  de- 
parture reduced  the  garrison  so  much,  that  Omer  Vrioni,  who 
bad  remained  for  two  months  without  attempting  an  assault,  now 
determined  to  take  advantage  of.  this  circumstance.  Kiiowmg 
also  that  Christmas  day  was  generally  passed  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  performance  of  religious  rites  which  would  give  them  full 
occupation,  he  had  an  additional  mouve  for  carrying  his  design 
into  execution  at  once.  Aware,  firom  the  movements  of  the 
Turkish  camp,  that  something  was  in  agitation,  Mavrocordato, 
Botzaris,  and  the  other  chiefs,  held  a  council  of  war,  at  which  it  / 
was  decided  that  every  body  should  be  on  the  alert  during  the  ) 
night ;  and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  the  church  bells  w  ere 
not  to  be  rung,  lest  the  noise  might  prevent  a  knowledge  of 
what  passed  close  to  the  walls.  Both  Mavrocordato  and  dio 
other  leaders  continued  to.. visit  all  ^e  posts,  so  as  to  prevent!  '^ 
surprise,  and  to  give  the  necessary  directions  in  case  of  an 
attack. 

"  The  plan  of  the  Turks  was  to  send  eight  hundred  picked 
men  wiUi  scaling-ladders  to  the  weakest  point ;  these  were  to 
be  followed  by  two  diousand  more,  intended  to  draw  off  the  at- 
tention of  the  Greeks,  and  induce  them  to  quit  their  posts  while 
the  first  party  entered  the  town.  Other  divisions  of  the  enemy 
were  to  advance  simultaneously  on  every  side.  The  signal  for 
commencing  the  attack  was  made  at  five  in  the  morning  of  die 
25th,  by  firing  a  gun.      A  tremendous  cannonade  began  along 
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the  whole  Turkish  line,  and  was  as  briskly  answered  by  tbe  Greeks. 
The  escglading  party  contrived  to  approach  withiD  a  few  yards 
of  the  wall  unperceived,  and  had  even  fixed  some  hulders, 
I  which  enabled  a  few  of  the  Turks  to  pass  the  parapet ;   these 
were,  however,  instantly  cut  down  ;   two-standard  bearers,  h4io 
succeeded  in  planting  the  crescent  on  the  walls,  shared  the  same 
fate  ;  all,  in  fact,  who  attempted  to  mount  the  wall  were  precipir 
tated  into  the  ditch  ;   and  as  the  Greeks  felt  that  their  existence 
depended  on  tlie  issue  jof  this  struggle,  they  vie^  \gtb  .^^ 
other  tfi  acts  of  valour  and  boldness.     TlK>ugh  short, tbeSff- 
flict  which  followed  was  both  desperate  and  sanguinary,  for, 
when  daylight  broke,  die  whole  of  the  glacis  was  seen  covered 
with  the  dead.      Though  tiie  Turks  now  perceived  that  they 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  prolonging  the  contest,  numbers  con- 
j^  tinned  to  advance  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying  off  their  dead  comr 
I  panions,  not  one  of  whom  was  suffered  to  escape.     The  infidels 
lost  above  twelve  hundred  men  and  nine  stands  of  colours  io 
tliis  affair ;  while,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  the  utmost  kiss  of 
the  Greeks  was  only   six^killgd   and  about  tbiil^WQUDd»l» 
Such  was  the  resuk  of  an  attack,  upon  the  success  of  which  ttie 
Turkish  chief  calculated  so  fully,  that  he  assured  lliose  around 
/  him  it  was  his  intention  to  dine  at  Missolonghi  on  the  great  an- 
V^niversary  of  the  Christians.     The  immediate  effect  of  this  signal 
discomfiture  was  that  of  making  the  rising  general  througliout 
the  neighlx)uring  provinces.     Those  wlio  had  entert^iogd  any 
I  dread  of  the  enemy  before,  were  now  quite  disengaged  nrom 
I  their  fears ;   and  bands  were  formed  in  all  dbections  to  cut  off 
their  retreat  whenever  they  attempted  to  recross  tlie  mountains. 
The  oiilv  fear  entertained  by  Mavrocordato  was,  lest  the  Turks 
should  nee  before  the  armii)g  of  the  peasantry  had  been  com- 
pleted.     On  the  other  hand,  it  required  all  the  efibrts  of  the 
/'chiefs  to  prevent  tlieir  men  from  sallying  fortli  at  once,  and 
i^grappling  witli  the  whole  of  the  infidel  army  on  tlie  plain. 

"  Omer  Vrioni,  having  sent  Vamacliiotti  to  Xeromeros,  in  or- 
der to  procure  provisions  and  forage,  received  a  Jetteron  the 
31st  fix)m  the  traitor,  informing  him  that  Rongo,  whom  v)mer 
had  sent  into  Valtos  for  the  same  object,  had  abandoned  the 
cause  he  had  feigned  to  espouse,  the  more  effectually  to  de- 
ceive the  enemy,  and  that,  at  tlie  head  of  tliree  thousand  men, 
he  was  marching  to  cut  off  Omer's  retreat  by  Langoda ;  that 
the  people  of  Xeromeros  had  taken  arms  in  spite  of  all  bis  influ- 
ence ;  and  that  the  Prince  of  M aina,  at  tlie  head  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  had  just  driven  the  Turks  from  Dragomeste,  and  was 
advancing  to  occupy  the  defiles  by  which  the  Pasha  could  alone 
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effect  his  retreat  to  Vooitza.    Th^  ^ir^^i  ^^^i?it  r,h*^fffit^'''^?tif*\ 
is  fear,  were  sojyfflnjc-struck  by  this  intelEgeoce,  that  ff  had  not  \ 
reached  tEe  camp  two  Hours  oelorethelFfetreat  commeQced/ 
with  the  greatest  disorder.     Tliis  was  so  sudden  and  precipi- 
tate, that  they  left  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  consisting  of  eight 
fine  pieces  of  brass  cannon,  with  a  complete  field-train  and  tum-\ 
hrils,  two  howitzers,  ammunition,  and  camp-equipage,  tCNzether  ] 
with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and  aU  the  baggage.     To  in- 
crease their  embarrassment,  the  infidels  were  scarcely  in  mo- 
tion, when  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  sallied  from  the 
town,  and  overtaking  tlieir   rear-guard  at   Kerasova,  killed  a 
great  number.     On  reaching  tlie  Acheron,  its  waters  were  so 
swollen^by^.tllB^CJMlkfiycd  that  the  enemy  could  not  pass, 

so  that  they  now  found  themselves  enclosed  on  every  side  and 
without  provisions.      It  was  while  tlie  infidels  were  in  this  situ-' 
ation  and  meditating  the  means  of  escape,  that  a  large  division 
of  the  Greeks  under  Marco  Botzaris  appeared  marching  to-  . 
wards  them.     Such  was  the  effect  of  this  movement,  that  the  | 
Turks,  more  panic-struck  than  ever,  determined  to  attempt  the  / 
passage  of  the  river,  rather  than  ris}c  a  battle.     They  according- 
ly plunged  into  the  stream,  and  several  Ijiupdreds  were -drowned 
iQ.crossing^  while  those  who  did  not  adopt  this  perilous  mode  of 
savmg^  themselves,  were  under  the  necessity  of  suxCfiadering  -ag- 
prisoners,  tp^tbe  Suhai  chief.      Having  gained  the  right  bank  of 
the  Acheron,  the  Turkish  hordes  had  fresh  enemies  to  contend 
with  at  every  step,  in  the  armed  peasantry  of  XejDOmeresrVaHbs, 
and  the  other  districts  through  which  their  line  of  retreat  lay ; 
so  that,  of  the  large  force  brought  into  Acamania  only  three 
months  before,  not  more  than  half  the  number  escaped :   nor 
did  the  fugitives  stop  before  they  reached  Arta  and  Anacori,  be- 
yond the  passes  of  Macronoros. 

"  With  respect  to  Mavrocordato,  whose  firmness  and  per- 
severance during  this  most  arduous  period  are  above  all  praise,  \ 
he  was  now  enabled  to  realise  his  favourite  plan  of  civil  organi- 
sation. A  local  junta  being  formed  at  Missolonghi,  measures 
were  immediately  adopted  for  carrying  the  4bw  of  Epidaurus 
into  effect  throughout  Acamania  and  Etolia.  Arrangements 
were  also  made  for  re-organising  the  military  system  of  the 
provinces.  The  importance  of  Missolonghi  being  now  more 
apparent  than  ever.  It  was  determined  that  a  moment  should  not 
be  lost  m  remodeUggig  its  dilapidated  fortifications.  The  com- 
pletion of  this  task  was  considered  so  urgent,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  working-parties,  the  inhabitants,  of  whom  considera- 
ble numbers  returned  after  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  were  called 
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upon  to  assist  in  throwing  up  the  new  works.  This  call  b^ng 
readily  obeyed,  they  proceeded  with  such  alacrity  and  spirit  that, 
^  in  less  than  three  months,  Missolonghi  was  placed  in  a  state  of 
vjperfect  security  from  all  future  attacks.  These  important  ob- 
jects accomplished,  the  President  re-embarked  with  all  die 
troops  that  were  not  required  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  Peloponnesus,  where  he  arrived  in  the  early 
part  of  April,  after  an  absence  of  ten  months." 

We  must  now  return  to  the  state  of  afiairs  in  the  Peninsula. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Mavrocordato  for  Western  Ghreece, 

the  seat  of  government  was  again  removed  to  Argos,  a  small 

garrison  only  being  left  to  defend  the  Acro-Corinthus.     No 

more    striking  proof  of  the  weakness  or  incompetency  of  the 

new  Government,  could  be  given,  than  its  neglecting„to  seoro 

this  important  post,  which  a  small  force,  well  provisioned,  ou^ 

have"  defended  against  all  the  power  of  Turkey.     Either  throu^ 

/\¥ant  of  means  or  of  foresight,  it  was  alike  unfurnished  wSh 

*  ammunition,  engineers,  and  provisions  ;  and  on  the  approach  of 

the  Turkish  army,  the  Hydriot  papas  who  had  been  entrusted 

I  with  the  defence,  whetlier  througli  pusillanimity  or  treason,  fled 

witliout  making  an  effoit  to  maintain  the  post  confided  to  his 


e. 


V  charg 

It  was  towards  die  end  of  May  1822,  that  Khurshid  Pasha, 
having  finally  resigned  the  conduct  of  the  war  in  Western 
Greece  into  the  hands  of  Omcr  Vrioni,  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  die  army  which  had  been  for  some  time  collecting  at  Larissa 
and  Zetouni.  These  forces  consisted  of  about  SO^QQSLJEDOps 
of  the  Porte,  more  than  a  third  of  whom  were  cjtvfjjy,  and  be- 
tween ten.  and.  twelve  Uiousand  horse  furnished  by  the  great  feu- 
datories of  RoumeH^bcsideis'the  personal  guards  of  the  respec- 
tive pashas.  The  month  of  June  had  elapsed  before  the  pre- 
I)arations  for  passing  the  Si)ercheius  were  completed.  At 
engtli,  the  order  to  advance  being  given,  the  ca\nalry  dashed 
forward,  leaving  the  arullery  and  infantry  far  behind,  and  crossed 
the  ridges  of  Otlirys  and  CEta  witliout  opposition  ;  although 
f  Odysseus  had  successftilly  opposed  a  large  army  of  Turks  at 

V  the  passes  of  Callidromus  and  Cnemis  tlie  preceding  year.f 

*  Previouftly  to  hig  evacuation  of  the  Arro-Corinthus,  he  caused  Kiamil 
Bey  to  be  put  to  death,  on  the  charge  of  holdings  a  •ecrct  correspondence  with 
the  enemy,  or,  according  to  another  version  of  the  story,  for  refusing  to  dis- 
close  where  he  had  concealed  his  treasures.  The  secret,  it  is  said,  was  subse- 
quently revealed  by  his  widow  to  Mahmoud  Pasha,  who  married  her  after  his 
retreat  from  Argos. 

t**  Whether  the  inactivity  of  Odhyssefs  on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  spirit 
of  oppositioo  to  the  central  government,  with  which   he  bad  bad  some  recent 
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The  consequences  of  his  negligence  or  policy,  although  at  first 
alanningy  proved  uhimately  beneficial  to  the  Greeks. 

The  TurEslrffihy, having  crossec[TTrocisand"B<Etia,  "  plun-* 
dering,    burning,   and    murdering,  while    they  published   the 
amnesty  of  the  Porte,"  arrived  at  Corinth  without  having  met 
with  any  resistance.     Elated  by  the  surrender  of  tliat  import- 
ant fortress,  they  advanced  m  full  security  to  occupy  the  Argolic 
plain,  and  to  open  a  communication  with  the  garrison  of  Napoli, 
which  had  already  (in  the  end  of  June)  agreed  to  deliver  up 
the  place,  if  they  should  not  be  relieved  within  forty  days.     As 
soon  as  the  enemy  entered  the  Argolis,  the  Vice-president  Can- 
acari,  with  the  other  members  of  the  Executive,  deemed  it  expe-\ 
dient  to  take  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  island,  and  to  abandon  the ) 
entire  management  of  the  contest  to  the   military  leaders.     On 
this  occasion,  Demetrius  Ypsilaoti  displayed2..couragejui(LlfiSOs 
iution  which   did   him  honour.     Without  money  or  provisions, 
having  scarcely  1,300  men  to  oppose  to  an  army  of  30,000,  he\ 
threw  himself  into  the  ruined  citadel  of  Argos,  in  order  to  check  / 
the  pr<^ess  of  tliis  fonnidable  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Colocotroni  had,  on  the  sixth  of  July,  sud- 
denly raised  the  blockade  of  Patras  without  orders^  and  had 
psQceeded  with  all  TiS  forces  to  Tripolitza,  leaving  the  Turkish  V 
garrison  at  TiBerty  either  to  penetrate  Into  the  Morea  or  to  cross 
the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.     Whatever  were  his  reasons  for  this  extra- 
ordinary step,*  it  excited  at  the  time  the  astonishment  as  well  as 
displeasure  of  the  Government  :  so  little  concert  or  intelligence  J 
wa§^  there  betweeiL.the  .civil.and  military  autboriligS:     Scarcely^ 
had  helBeen  a  week  in  his  new  quarters,  when  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  Turkish  army  had  advanced  to  the  walls  of  Cor- 
inth.    And  now,  if  his  conduct  had  before  seemed  equivocal,  it 
was  marked  by  the-greatest  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  and 
his  subsequent  e^rts  entitled  him  to  the  warmest  gi^alitnde  of 

diftagreenoeDt,  or  whether  he  calculated  that,  by  allowing  the  enerajr  to  spread 
orer  a  larger  tract  of  country,  the  Greeks  would  have  't  in  iheir  power  "to  inter- 
cept his  communications,  and  to  harass  him  in  detail  with  better  effect,  is  per- 
haps known  only  to  Odhyssefs  himself.  His  couiage  and  ability  had  hitherto 
been  eminently  useful  to  the  cause  of  his  country.  He  soon  aAerwards  op- 
poseil  Khurshid  himself  at  the  head  of  the  reseivc  of  tho  Turkish  army  with 
success  ;.and  has  since  repeatedly  shewn  how  formidable  a  barrier  to  the 
south  of  (Greece  the  (Etaen  passes  are  in  his  hands." — Lea  re,  p.  88. 

*  It  is  not  likely  that  this  step  should  have  been  taken  without  some  urgent 
motive;  and  if  Colocotroni  had  obtained  intelligence  of  the  preparations 
making  by  the  Ottomans,  this  might  explain  and  justify  his  conduct.  It  is 
equally  probable,  that  his  troops  becran  to  v^ant  proviftiuns  or  to  murmur  for 
PiaVj^nd  that,  in  proceeding  to  Tripolitza,  hii'^ijhject  was  to  call  togrthei  the  ^ 
*fia^t  which,  in  fact,  was  subsequently  formed  here  aAer  the  embarkation  of  j 
the  ^ecathre. 
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his  countrymen.  The  utmost  force  be  could  muster  did  not 
exceed  2000  men.  Forming  tliis  small  corps  into  two  diviaoiiSi 
he  sent  die  larger,  consisting  of  1 ,200  men  under  the  command 
V  of  his  most  confidential_officer,  Coliopuk),  to  occupy  the  passes 
between  Corinth  anS^Xrgos,  wliile  with  die  remainder  he  advanc- 
ed_  intoArgolis.  After  communicating  with  Ypsiland,  he  in- 
trenched liimself  at  Lerna,  a  strong  position  on  the  western 
shore  of  die  Gulf,  to  wait  the  arrival  of  reinicnrcements  from 
Mania,  Arcadia,  and  oUier  points.  Here  he  was  eventually 
.'"joined  by  Prince  Demetrius,  who,  leaving  by  nisht  the  dilapidat- 
ed fortress  into  which  he  had  Uirown  himself,  and  whif^  was 


I 


entirely  destitute  of  water,  succeeded  in  joining  the  main  body 
wiUiout  losing  a  man. 

The  Turkbh  army,  commanded  by  Mahmoud,  Pasha  of 
Drama,  occupied  aU  the  eastern  part  of  the  Argolic  plain,  and 
Mahmoud  entered  Napoli ;  but  here  ended  his  progress.  So 
far  from  having  brought  supplies  to  the  starving  garrison  of  dwt 
fortress,  the  Ottomans  had  advanced  without  providing,  any 
meao;^  Sif^  subsistence  for  themselves,  fondly  expecting  that  £e 
Greeks  would  suflfer  the  prodiice  oTthe  harvest  to  fall  into  their 
,  hands.  In  vain  tliey  now  looked  for  die  Turkish  flogtlojurniah 
\J  gypplies.*  Threatened  with  all  the  horrors  of  famine  anl 
drought,  it  soon  became  impossible  for  the  Pasha  to  continue  in 
his  position,  or  longer  to  delay  his  retreat  towards  Corinth.  No 
sooner  were  the  orders  given,  and  the  baggage-camels  laden, 
than  the  Moslem  army  set  forward  in  great  disorder.  Minutely 
informed  by  their  outposts  of  what  was  passing  in  the  plain,  the 
Greek  chiefs  at  Lema  had  already  sent  off  detachments  by  a 
mountain^4iatbgay,  so  as  to  overtake  the  retreating  columns  as 
they  entered  the  defiles  between  Mycene  and  Corinth.  "  Cob- 
cotroni  himself  advanced  with  the  main  body,  the  moment  he 
•perceived  that  the  Turks  were  in  motion  ;  while  a  part  of  the 
itroops  employed  before  Napoli  advanced  on  Uieir  right  flank. 
These  movements  were  so  well  contrived  and  executed,  that 
the  enemy,  whose  roar-guard  had  suffered  severely  on  the  first 
day's  march,  was  attaclced  with  such  impetuosity  on  die  second, 
that  not  fewer  than  five  thousand  were  destroyed  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  many  of  th^  Grsek 
:  soldiery  paid  more  attention  to  the  loaded  cameb  than  to  the  fii- 
4^  Pjives,  the  loss  of  the  Turks  would  have  been  much  greater. 
The  fate  of  die  advanced  guard  was  litde  better  than  that  of 

*  Its  detention  on   the  coast  of  Asia  had  prercnted  its  timely  co-opcraliMi 
with  the  army. 
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their  companions.     On  redching  the  defiles  near  Corinth,  they 
were  met  by  the  Mainotes  despatched  from  Lema,  under  Nike- 
tas,  and  attacked  soiiiiiQUsly,  that  above  twelve  hundred  of  them  |  V 
perished  ui  the  first  onset.     Many  more  were  Klled  mlrymglo 
ibrce  the  passes.     A  great  quantity  of  baggage  and  a  number 
of  horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks.    l)iese  mendorable 
successes  occurred  between  the  4th  and  7th  of  August.     Some 
of  the  foreign  volunteers  who  were  present  during  this  retreat, 
have  expre^ed  their  astonishment  at  die  _trartquU^ 
VffMfi  the  Turks,  ^jh  inifantry  and  cavalry,  sufiered  themselvesi     ) 
tonSe'TQr~3iOwn,  without  makiiflgThe;  smjUIest  T.^istance,  as  if  I     ' 
they  tr^d  looked  upon  themselves  as  consigned,  to.  death  by  some  I 
sapernaturaljgpwer. 

•'Bavingcollected  the  remnant  of  his  army  under  the  walls 
of  Corinth,  and  been  joined  by  the  reserves  left:  there,  Mah- 
raoud  Pasha  made  a  movement  on  the  1 8th,  with  the  seeming 
view  of  resuming  the  offensive  and  marching  towards  Argos : 
the  real  object  of  this  movement  was,  however,  to  di*aw  the 
Greeks,  who  had  been  watching  him,  into  an  ambuscade.  Aware 
of  his  intentions  in  time,  the  Greeks,  instead  of  attempting  to  / 
impsdfijiim;  got  into  his  rear,  when  the  Turks  attacked  them, 
but,  owing  tci  tne~  advanTj^eouTposition  taken  up  by  the  Grreeks, 
the  enemy  was  again  repulsed  w»tli  great  loss.  A  still  more 
bloody  affiur  took  place  on  the  following  day.  Determined  to 
regain  the  position  they  had  abandoned,  the  Turkish  troops 
were  headed  by  HUd^i  Ali,  second  in  command  to  Mahmoud ; 
this  officer,  one  of  tha  bravest  of  the  Ottoman  army,  was  killed 
while  encouraging  his  men.  In  the  above  desperate  effort,  die 
enemy  lost  nearly  two  thousand  men,  together  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  baggage  and  several  hundred  horses."* 

The  Greeks  unfortunately  had  no  means  of  following  up  tlieso 
ouooewiog.  Their  troops,  not  being  regularly  supplied  with  ra- 
tions, and  receiviQ^jia4)ay,  became  so  tired  of  the  service  that 
gTtfg^t  niimhprs^deserted.  Tlie  fugitive  Government  was  loudly 
censured,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had  it  in  their 

*  Blaqaierc,  pp.  218 — '!0.  Mr.  Waddin^on  states,  that  he  possesses  a  copy 
of  the  letter  from  Niketas  to  Odysseus,  giving  an  account  of  this  affair,  in 
which  be  entimates  his  ofrn  loss  at  fifteen  killed  and  wounded,  and  eight  miss- 
ing ;  that  of  the  Turks  at  4,500.  "  The  Mussulman  rode  into  the  passes,  with 
hy  sabre  in  the  sheath  and  his  hands  before  his  eyes,  the  victim  of  destinv. 
AniT  If  lliv  iJn€%M^vrom  fear  or  negfect,  had  not  left  one  road  entirely  unoc- 
cmucdajby  which  most  of  the  enemy  escaped,  the  whole  of  the  Ottoman  aiiny 
migjit  ha^e  fallen  on  that  spot.  The  name  of  the  pass  most  fatal  to  the  in- 
vatler  If  "PtrgaBrttr  -tfttcr  on  the  Drincinal  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth." — 
WADDivototf,  pn44. 

17 
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power  to  remedy  these  evils.  In  the  altercations  which  ensued 
OD  their  return  to  Lema,  the  members  of  the  Executive  were 
prevented  from  resuming  their  functions  fof  some  weeks.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  senate  had  been  called  tc^ether  at  TripdfUa ; 
and  with  them,  as  the  only  efficient  organ,  Colocotroni  now  pro- 
,  ceeded  to  concert  measures  for  providing  for  the  subststei|Cfi.of 
the  troops  and  for  the  vi^rous.  prosecution  of  the  (^mpdgn. 
Ypsilanti' left  the  Argolis  tor  Athens,  to  reinforce  the  garrison 
there ;   but,  on  finding  that  the  enemy  did  not  attempt  to  ap- 

f  roach  that  place,  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  and  rejoined 
/olocotroni  and  Niketas,  who  were  blockading  Napoli. 
"  The  sufferings  and  privations  of  the  Greek  soldiers,"  Mr. 
Blaquiere  says,  '*  whether  employed  before  Napoli  (Mr  in  the 
passes,  during  November  and  the  foUowing  month,  were  o(  the 
most  harassing  description.  They  had  nQjbsher  whatever  jt^ 
nighty  though  exposed  to  th«  pi<>rri"g  cold  and  incessant  storms 
which  prevail  on  the  mountains  of  Greece  at  this  period,  and 
without  any  other  covering  than  the   rude_jAJbanian  mantle; 

/  while  the  daily  ration  of  each  man  did  not  exceed  halTa  pound 

^  of  the  coarsest  bread.  Those  stationed  at  the  Dervenaki  were 
firequendy  obliged  to  march  over  rocks  and  inaccessible  crags 
from  daylight  till  dark,  and  not  unfrequenilv  during  the  night 
Nor  was  tlie  situation  of  the  blockading  force  before  Ni^poE 
much  better  :  it  was  very  rare  for  these  to  have  their  arms  out 
of  their  hands,  while  they  were  either  exposed  to  chilling  bhsts 
on  the  heights,  or  inundated  with  rain  pn  the  plain  blow.     It  b 

'  true,  the  sufferbgs  of  the  Greeks  here  were  trifling  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  the  Turkish  garrison,  which  had  been  reduc- 
ed to  the  last  extremity  of  want,  for  some  weeks  before  its 
capitulaUon.  Nor  was  it  until  aU  the  horses  were  nnns^ifped^ 
and  that  many  of  the  wretched  soldiery  were  driven  to  the  hor- 
rible necessity  of  subsisting  on  the  carcasses  of  their  fellow-suf- 
ferers, that  those  charged  with  the  defence  of  tlie  Palamida,  or 
citadel,  built  by  the  Venetians  on  a  mountain  which  overlooks 
the  town,  suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  a  party  of 
Greeks,  without  making  the  least  resistance.  On  scaling  the 
wall,  there  were  not  more  than  tblrty  men  found  in  that  part  of 
the  fortress,  and  these  had  nearly  tlie  appearance  of  dceletons. 
Hearing  that  the   Greeks  had  entered,  the  remaiiidef^f  the 

■  Turks  descended  into  the  town  by  a  covered  way.  Notwith- 
standing the  dreadful  condition  of  tne  garrison,  Ali  Bey  hesitated 
to  enter  into  terms,  even  after  he  discovered  that  the  Palamida 
had  been  carried.  But  there  was  now  no  choice  between  inune- 
diate  destruction  and  surrendering.     The  gates  werei  therefore 
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opened,  on  condition  that  the  fives  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
j  saved,  and  that  they  should  be  transported  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
V  Minor  by  the  Provisional  Government.  Pursuant  to  the  terms 
thus  arranged,  the  Greeks  took  possession  of  this  highb  unport- 
ant  place  on  the  11th  of  Januaiy,  the  anniversary  oi  St.  An-^  v 
dreas,  the  patron  saint  of  the  Aiorea ;  a  circumstance  which 
coidd  not  fail  greatly  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  triumph  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people. 

**  The  surrender  of  Napoli  led  to  another  triumph  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks,  destined  to  form  the  last  portion  of  that  ter- 
rible fate  which  had  awaited  the  army  of  Mahmoud  Pasha. 
The  object  of  the  division  which  remained  at  Corinth  being  to 
relieve  the  jgarrison  of  the  above  place,  there  was  no  longer  any 
motive  for  its  continuance  there.  Wapt.  of  provisions  Jhad,  b^ 
sides,  rendered  a  change  of  position  absolute!}'  necessary.  The 
Turkic  commanders,  therefore,  determined  to  march  towards 
P&tras,  the  blockade  of  which  place  had  been  lately  neglected 
by  the  Greeks.  Setting  out  about  the  middle  of  January,  with' 
nearly  3000  men,  of  whom  a  large  portion  was  cavalry,  they  had 
only  advanced  as  far  as  Akrata,  near  Vostizza,  when  Lundo, 
who  was  returning  from  Missolonghi  with  a  small  body  of 
troops,  appeared  on  a  height  throu^  which  the  road  lay,  while 
the  uifidels  were  repbsuig  in'a  deep  valley,  and  thus  suddenly 
stopped  their  progress.  There  being  no  attempt  made  to  force 
a  passage,  the  Greek  general  bad  ample  time  to  send  off  ex- 
presses for  reinforcements,  and  was  shortly  joined  by  Petmezza, 
another  disaneuished'  chief,  who  occupied  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley.  A  new  scene  of  horror  was  thus  prepared  for  the 
devoted  Turkish  soldiers.  Their  scanty  stock  ol  bread  bemg 
exhausted,  they  began  to  feed  on  the  horses ;  when  the  whole 
of  these  were  devoured,  recourse  was  had  to  the  herbs  which 
grew  on  the  surrounding  rocks  ;  having  subsequently  attempted 
to  derive  sustenance  from  their  saddles,  they  were  at  last  obbeed 
to  follow  the  shocking  example  furnished  at  Malvasia  and  Na- 
poli. The  bkx^kade  had  continued  for  nearly  three  weeks, 
when  Od3rsseus,  who  had  joined  the  other  chiefs  with  about' 
200  men,  chanced  to  recognise  an  old  acquaintance  in  one  of 
the  two  beys  who  commanded  the  Turks  :  negotiatkins  were  '  ^ 
entered  into,  by  which  those  who  survived  obtained  permission 
to  embark,  on  condition  of  giving  up  tl^ir  arms  and  effects." 

The  remaining  operations  of  tiie  Turkish  fleet  in  this  year 
were  eoually  inglorious.  After  tlie  destruction  of  the  Turkish 
admiral's  ship  by  Canaris  in  the  roads  of  Scio,  the  fleet  proceed- 
ed to  Patras,  where  it  took  on  board  the  oflicer  appointed  to 
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succeed  tbe  Capitan  Pasha,  and  disembarked  a  small  bodjr  of 
troops.  It  then  sailed  for  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Morea ;  but, 
long  bcibre  it  could  reach  the  Argolic  Gulf,  the  army  of  Mah~ 
moud  Pasha  had  been  defeated,  and  had  taken  shelter  under 
the  guns  of  Napoii  and  Corindi.     It  was  not  till  the  end  of  Sep- 

i  tember  that  it  arrived  near  Spetzia,  where  it  was  met  by  a  great 

^•^nuniber  of  Greek  vessels.  Unable  to  use  their  fire-ships  in  t))e 
open  sea,  the  Greeks  did  not  venture  to  approach  tlie  lieavy*  ar- 
tillery of  the  Turks,  and  the  latter  were  equally  afiraid  to  venture 
into  the  narrow  extremity  of  the  Gulf  near  Napoii.  Listead  of 
entering  it,  tiicrelbre,  tlic  Turkish  admiral  sent  in  t^Qjoess^ 

'  which  were  intercepted  long  before  they  could  reach  the^Uywo* 
He  then  sailed  to  Crete,  and  thence  to  Tenedos,  where,  id  the 
middle  of  November,  he  was  attacked,  while  at  anchor,  by  the 
same  enterprising  I])sariot,  Constantine  Canaris,  who  had  buined 
the  ship  of  his  predecessor.  On  this  occasion,  howeveTi  tbe 
Capitan  Pasha's  ship  escaped,  and  it  was  another  that  suffered. 
After  some  further  losses  from  the  weather,  the  remainder  of 
the  fleet  sought  safety  in  the  Dardanelles ;  and  tluis  ignominioos- 

^  ly  cbsed  the  naval  campaign. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  tlie  second  campaign,  on  tlie  re* 
suits  of  which  tlie  Porte  had  fondly  calculated  for  re-establishing 
its  iron  despotism  in  Greece.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  in  tbe 
Morea  alone,  by  famine  and  the  sword,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
not  less  than  25,000  men ;  wliile  of  the  large  force  whicli  in- 
vaded Acamania,  amounting  to  between  13  and  14,000  men,  it 
is  supposed  that  not  more  than  one  half  escaped,  liy  the  de- 
struction of  Scio,  tliey  had  excited  a  s])irit  which  could^be  sub- 
dued only  by  the  extermination  of  the  nation  ;  and  this  waTtbcir 

.  only  conquest.  They  still  retained  possession,  indeed,  of  all  the 
fortresses  of  the  Morea  except  two,  wiili  just  so  much  of  the 
level  coimtry  of  Northern  Greece  ab  their  |X)sts  at  Larissa,  La- 
mia, and  the  Euripus  could  command.  ^^  In  otiier  respects, 
their  embarrassments  were  increasing.  The  Porte  found  great 
difficulty  in  e4)uipping  iti  fleet,  and  it  had  resorted  to  such  violent 
measures  for  sustaining  its  finances,  tliat  the  piastre,  wliich  not 
many  years  before  had  been  equivalent  to  an  English  sliilling, 
was  reduced  in  value  to  5  l-Sc?. 

"But,  on  the  other  hand,"  continues  Col.  I^eake,  "  the  wealth 
of  the  commercial  islands  and  towns  of  Greece  were  equally  ex- 
hausted by  the  exertions  which  had  been  made  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  contest :  some  of  the  powers  of  continental  Europe 
continued  to  regard  the  insurrection  as  part  of  a  general  conspi- 
racy against  established  governments ;    tlie  otliers  refused  all 
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countenance  to  the  insurgents  ;  and  individual  charity  was  very 
inadequate  to  supply  tlie  wants  of  a  people  in  the  situation  of  the 
Greeks.  .  Hence  they  were  unable  to  retain  in  their  service^  or  -, 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  moderate  expectations  of  tlie  numerous 
militarjr  men  of  experience,  who  had  been  left  in  idleness  in 
eveiy^  part *"of  Europe  by  the  general  peace,  and  who  were-- 
anxious  for  employment  in  Greece.  They  were  unable  even  to 
take  mto  tlie  service  of  Government  their  own  private  ships,  by 
which  all  their  naval  efforts  had  been  made,  or  to  execute  the 
repairs  of  a  two  year's  war  for  them  ;  so  that  die  number  of 
tliose  ships  in  a  state  to  oppose  the  enemy  was  conjsiderably 
diminished.  Still  less  could  tliey  organise  an  artillery,  or  create 
a  corps  of  iofiuitry,  under  die  orders  and  inTRe"  pay  of  the 
Executive,  without  which  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  follow  any  improved  plan  of  military  operations,  or  even  to 
esteh|isi^  ^  n^tjona}  t£easur}>  coUect-theJtaxes,  and  adniinister, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  "^  revenue,  all  that   large   portion  of  the 

'property  of  the  insurgent  districts,  which,  lia\ing  formerly. Jbe-  % 
longgdTO  the  Turks  or  their  government,  was  now  confiscated  } 

I  Ux^Uiejjtate.     A  government  without  a  treasury,  a  marine,  or  an 
army,  was  of  course  litde  better  than  a  cipher."* 

The  second  Greek  congress  was  summoned  by  die  Executive 
to  me^t  at  Astros,  a  small  town  on  die  maritime  frontier  of  Argo- 
lis  and  Laconia,  in  die  month  of  April  1823.  So  great  was  the 
anxiety  of  the  people  to  participate  in  die  deliberations,  that,  in 
addition  to  the  prescribed  numoer  of  representatives,  no  fewer 
than  fifty  delegates  were  sent  from  different  parts,  to  be  present 
at  die  national  congress  ;  and  besides  the  soldiery,  a  large  con- 
course was  drawn  to  the  spot.  The  meetings  commenced  on 
the  10th  of  April,  and  were  held  in  a  garden  under  the  shade  of 
orange-trees.  The  depuUes  and  delegates  amounted  altogether 
to  nearly  300.  Tlie  ancient  Bey  of  Maina,  Mavromikhali,  was  V 
named  president  of  the  congress.  Its  first  act  was  to  appoint  a 
commission,  composed  of  seven  members,  to  revise  the  "  Law 
of  Epidaurus,"  with  power  to  make  such  akerations  as  might 
seem  necessar}'.    The. modifications  projx)sed  having  been  agreed   ■ 

.  upon,  the  Provisional  Constitution  was  solemnly  ratified  and  re-  / 
promulgated,  under  die  title  of  the  "  Law  of  Epidaurus,"  as 
the  political  code  of  Greece.  Its  next  important  act  was,  to 
dissolve  die  local  juntas  of  Epirus,  Livadia,  and  the  islands,  and 
to  declare  all  the  provinces  and  islands  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  General  Government.     By  a  third  decree  it  w  as  enact- 

•  Leake't  Outline,  pp.  97,  8.    Canacari,  the  v ice-preside ot,  died  at  Castries 
in  Januarr  1828. 
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ed,  that  the  powers  of  the  arckistrategia  (generalissimo)   and 
of  the  arehinavarchia   (admiral-in-chieQ  should  severally  last 
only  during  the  expedition  in  which  they  might  be  employed,  on 
the  termination  of  which  they  should  return  to  their  onginal  mil- 
itary rank.     The  military  code  of  France,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tbns,  was  provisionally  adopted  as  the  law  of  the  cqnfederacy. 
A  proposal  was  made  to  introduce  into  the  juridical  administra- 
tion the  trial  by  jury  ;  but  this  was  overruled,  and  a  committee 
/  of  nine  Was  appointed  to  compile  from  the  Basilics  and  the 
I  Code  Napoleon,  such  penal  laws  as  might  appear  most  suitable 
^and  requisite.     The   subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was 
referred  to  the   minister  of  religion,  who  was  to  consult  the 
clergy  and  make  his  report  to  the  government.*     The  Congress 
then  proceeded  to  nominate  Petro-bey  Mavromikhalis  prestdent 
of  the   executive  ;  Colocotroni  was  chosen  vice-pre»dent,  and 
George    Conduriotti,  of  Hydra,  was    elected  president  of  the 
senate.f     Odysseus,  Goura,  Panouria,  and  the  two  Hvoldaches, 
were    named    stratarchs  of    Eastern    Greece ;   Constantine 
Metaxas  was    made   eparch  of  Missolonghi ;    and   Emanuel 
Tombazis  was  re-appointed  harmostis  (captain-generalj  of  Crete. 
The  Congress  concluded  its  functions  on  the  30th  o!  April,  by 
'.    issuing  a  declaration,  in  which  they  re-asserted  the  national  inde- 
pendence, and  returned  thanks  to  the  land  and  sea  forces  for 
their  noble  efforts  during  the  t^o  preceding  campaigns. 

The  promulgation  of  tliis  address  was  followed  by  the  inmie- 
diate  transfer  of  the  executive  and  legislative  bodies  to  Tripo- 
litza,  where  the  seat  of  government  was  established  for  the 
present,  and  immediate  steps  were  taken  for  opening  the  third 
campaign.  For  this,  however,  they  were  but  slenderly  provid- 
ed with  resoiu*ces.  ''  As  the  invask>n  of  the  Morea,  and  the 
operatbns  in  Acamania,  had  rendered  it  impossible  for  the 
people  to  cultivate  the  grounds,  litde  could  be  expected  from  the 
ensuing  harvest ;  an  arrangement,  liowever,  was  made  by  which 
the  national  property  and  the  forthcoming  crops,  estimated  at 
V.  tv^elve  millions  of  Turkish  piastres;  were  farmed  out  for  about  a 
third  of  that  sum  ;  and  this,  together  with  a  few  millions  for- 
nished  by  the  patriotic  zeal  of  individuals,  was  all  thif  the 
Greek   government  had,  with  which  to  enter  the  field  a  third 

*  *^  Thej  decreed  the  abolition,  in  the  meantime,  of  imprisonment  and  the 
bastinado,  which  the  members  of  the  higher  der^-  were  accufitomed  to  inflict 
on  the  secular  priests  before  the  revolatioo,  declaring  those  usages  to  be  barba- 
rous and  tyrannical." — PouquiTiLLK,  torn.  iv.  p.  313. 

tTbe  other  members  of  the  executive  council  were,  Andrea  Metaxa,  Sortiri 
Charalambi,  and  Zaimi ;  the  latter  a  captain,  but  a  constitutiooalist. 
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tune  against  the  whole  military  and  naval  power  of  the  Ottoman 
empire."* 

Early  in  the  summer,  before  the  Greek  navy  could  be  brought 
to  act,  a  powerful  Turkish  fleet  had,  without  opposition,  conveyed 
supplies  and  reinforcements  to  the  fortresses  still  held  by  the  Turks 
m^egropont,  the  Morea,  and  Crete.  The  object  of  the  Porte 
seems  to  have  been,  as  in  the  preceding  campaign,  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  upon  the  northern  coast  of  the  Morea  from 
Eastern  and  from  Western  Greece.  An  army  of  25,000  men  hav- 
ing been  assembled  at  Lari^sa  early  in  June,  it  was  formed  into  two 
divisk>ns,  intended  to  act  at  separate  points.  One  of  diese, 
under  Yussuff  Pasha,  marched  towards  Thermopylae ;  while  the 
other,  under  Mustafa  Pasha,  proceeded  to  the  pass  of  Neopatra 
Dear  Zeitouni.  The  Greeks  posted  at  the  latter  point  were  too^ 
weak  to  attempt  resistance,  so  that  the  enemy  advanced  into 
Uvadia  unopposed,  and  encamped  at  Necropolis  on  the  20th  of 
June,  to  await  the  result  of  Yussuff's  operadons.  This  Pasha, 
after  laying  waste  the  whole  country  round  Parnassus  and  Liva- 
dia,  and  setting  fire  to  Q^achova  and  Delphi,  at  length  received 
a  check  fix>m  the  armatolPBands  under  Odysseus  and  Niketas  >j 
who  joined  their  forces  at  Dobrena.  A  system  of  guerrilla 
warfare  was  now  commenced,  by  which  the  Turks  were  so 
harasseci,  that  they   soon  retreated  in   the  greatest  disorder, 

Eursued  by  the  Greeks,  who  killed  great  numbers,  and  took  a 
irge  quantity  of  their  baggage.     Odysseus  then  pushed  forward 
to  attack  the  division  under  Mustafa  Fasha^  wh«  h  he  forced  to 
take  refuge  in  Negropont,  leaving  behind  most  of  its  baggage 
and  military  stores.    In  the  autumn,  the  Turks  found  themselves 
under  the  necessity  of  witHdrawing  a  part  of  their  forces  into 
Thessaly,  while  witn  the  remainder  they  cruelly  persecuted  and 
plundered  the  ipbabitants  ^-E«bflsa,  *'  who  the  less  deserved  it,'N. 
as  they  had   hitherto  been   slow  in  joining  the  insurrection. "f  ^ 
The  Oismanlys  were,  however,  soon  followed  into  this  island  by 
Odysseus,  who,  having  been  speedily  joined   by  some  of  the    • 
Thessalian  armatoli,  and  assisted  by  reinibrcements  landed  from 
the  Grreek  fleet,   compelled  .the  enemy,  before   die  winter,  to 
retreat  behind  the  walls  of  Carystus  and  the  Euripus.     After 
these  successes,  which  removed  all  apprehension  of  any  new 

*  Blaqoire,  p.  263.    ''  The  collecting  of  the  contributions  in  every  part  of 
Greece,  except  the  islands,  and  with  it  all  real  power,  still  remained  in  the 
hMid«  iC ihe illiterate  chieftains  of  the  land  Juices,  who,  though  brave  and  ^ 
iiDcere  in  the  cause,  were  too  ignorant"  to  seelhe  necessity  of  giving  way  to  / 
otiiers  for  the  genend  advantage." — Luke,  p.  99. 

t  LeateriT^ 
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attack  on  the  side  of  Corinth,  Niketas  proceeded  to  Sakxia,  to 
concert  measures  for  tlie  defence  of  that  place. 

In  Western  Greece,  the  management  of  the  war  was  entrusted 
by  the  Pjrte  to  Mustafa,  Pasha  of  Scutari  with  Yussufi^ 
Faslia  of  Serres  (Sirm)j  as  his  second  in  command.  Tbe 
wliole  of  July  had  passed  away  before  a  sufficient  force  couM  be 
collected  to  take  the  field.  At  lengtli,  at  the  head  <^  8000 
troops,  chiefly  Albanians,  collected  at  Prevcsa,  Yussufftook'up 
a  portion  at  Ponda  (near  the  ancient  Actiura),  where  he  awaited 
die  arrival  of  the  Pasha  of  Scutari.  No  sooner,  howeiner,  had 
the  Albanians  received  the  allowances  usually  made  before  enter- 
ing the  field,  than  thiey  mutined  and  deserted  in^  a  body  ;  the 
Pasha  being  compelled  to  consult  lus  peisonal  safety  7y  embark- 
ing for  Patras.  This  defection  is  said  to  have  been  either 
instigated  or  encouraged  by  Omer  Vrioni,  who  had  taken 
offence,  and  perhaps  alarm,  at  tiie  preference  given  to  Yussuff 
Pasha,  and  determined  to  deprive  him  of  all  means  of  co-<m^ 
crating  w^ith  Mustafa.  The  Albanian  deserters  passed  round  toe 
Gulf  and  through  the  Makrinoro  without  any  molestation  horn 
the  Greeks,  and  the  greater  part  ranged  themselves  under  tbe 
^  standard  of  Omer  Pasha,  who  took  post  at  Lepanore,  on  tbe 
right  of  the  Acheron. 

The   Greeks   were   not  idle    spectators  of  lliis  transactkxi. 
Marco  Botzaris  and  Joncas  of  Agrafa,  were  stationed  with  1,200 
men  at  Katochi  between  Missolonghi  and  Vonitza.     On  reach- 
ing  Patras,  Yussuff  despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  Crionero, 
with  orders  to  attack  them  in  flank.     Apprised  of  tlieir  landing, 
the  Suliot  chief  fell  on  tlie  Moslems,  and  haviiig  eitheirliilted  or 
Ijcaptured  tlie  greater  part,  drove  the  rest  to  tlieir  boats.     But  a 
more   formidable  enemy   having  crossed  the   ridg^  nf  AgP^i 
was  on  the  point  of  entering  Acarnania,  and   Botzaris  resolved 
to  digpnta hia.pa?^&e.     To  effect  tliis  object,  it  was  necessary  to 
undertake  one  of  those  extraordinary  forced  marches  by  winch, 
\  during  the  present  contest,   tlie   Greeks   have   so   frequently 
^^ecured  the  victory.     On  the  lOtli  of  August,  Mustafa  Pasha, 
at  the  head  of  14,000  men,  had  encamped  on  an  extensive 
plain  near    Karpenisi.     The  Greeks  could   sc^arcely   number 
2000.     Undaunted  by  such  fearful  odds,  Botzaris   proposed  in 
[   council,  a  night  attack  on  the  enemy,  and  called  u|X)n  those  who 
"  were  ready  to  die  for  tlieir  country  to  stand  forward.     The  ap- 
peal was  answered,  and  having  selected  300  palikars,  chie^ 
Suliots,  to  act  immediately  about  his  own  pei'son,  Botzaris  direct- 
ed that  the  remainder  of  (he  troops  should  be  formed  into  thifie 
divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  assaihng  the  enemy's  camp  a  tdi0er- 
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ent  poiilts,  while,  with  his  cliosen  band,  he  penetrated  to  the  1  ^ 
centre.  That  this  might  be  simultaneous,  hot  a  shot  was  to  be 
firgd  nor  a  sword  drawn  till  they  heard  die  sound  of  his  bugle. 
Every  thing  being  prepared  by  midnight,  liis  last  directions  were, 
"  If  you  lose  sight  of  me,  come  and  seek  me  in  tlie  Pasha's 
tent.  Botzaris  succeeded  ia  deceiving  the  Turkish  sentinels  by  i  . 
telling  them,  in  Albaniao,  that  he  came  with  feuitbrqements  fi^ 
Qmer  Vrioni.  On  reaching  tlie  centre  of  the  camp,  he  sounded 
his  bugle,  and  the  attack  commenced  on  every  side.  The 
enemy,  pamck-struck,  opposed  an  ineffectual  resistance  ;  and 
by  daylight,  the  struggle  had  terminated,  leaving  tlie  Greeks  in 
possession  of  the  Turkish  camp,  with  eighteen  standards,  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage  and  ammunition,  a  number  of  horses, 
and  some  thousand  head  of  oxen.  The  loss  of  the  Turks 
must  have  been  very  considerable  ;  that  of  the  Greeks  was 
numerically  small, — it  is  said,  only  thirty  killed  and  seventy 
wounded  ;  but  the  victory,  decisive  and  important  as  it  was,\ 
was  dearly  bought  with  the  life  of  the  heroic  Marco  Botzaris.  j  ^ 
Just  as  he  had  ordered  the  Pasha  to  be  seized,  his  voice  being 
recognized,  he  received  a  ball  in  the  loins  :  he  continued,  how- 
ever, to  animate  his  men,  until  wounded  a  second  time  in  the 
head,  when  he  fell,  and  was  borne  from  the  field  of  his  glory.* 
The  command  of  tlie  troops  was  devolved  by  acclamation  on 
Constantine  Botzaris,  the  hero's  elder  brother. 

Notwithstanding  these  checks,  the  Pasha  of  Scutari  was 
enabled,  by  superiority  of  numberaJto  overcome  at  length  all 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  armatai^)osted  in  the  defiles,  and 
to  efiect  a  junction,  in  the  end  of  September,  with  the  troops  of 
Omer  Pasha  in  the  -Stolian  plain,  where  they  speedily  estab- 
lished a  communication  with  Patras  and  the  Turkish  squadron  in 
the  Gulf.  They  then  penetrated  dirough  the  defiles  of  Mount 
Aracynthus,  and  Missolonghi  was  again  threatened  with  a  siege. 
Early  in  October,  die  small  town  of  Anatolico,  built  on  a  neck 
of  land  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  to  which  it  gives 
name,  about  three  leagues  fron#Missolonghi,  was  closely  invested 
by  die  Albanian  army.  An  old  dilapidated  wall,  widi  a  ditch 
filled  up  in  sevciRl  places,  was  the  only  defence  of  the  town  ; 
yet,  for  three  weeks,  the  Turks  continued  to  fire  shot  and  shells 
mto  the  place  widiout  making  any  impression  on  the  garrison,  till 
their    ammunidon    and   provisions     were     alike    exhausted,f 


^  No  chief  stood  higher  id  the  estimation  of  his  countrymen,  for  braTer7,\ 
disinterestedness,  aad.  simplicity  of  character;  and  his  loss  was  justly  consra*' 
ered  as  irrepaiirable  at  tHTs  crisis. 

t  The  number  of  shot  and  shells  thrown  into  the  town,  according  to  Mr. 

18 
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and  an  qpid^.paic-Jfilfirbroke  out  in  tlie  Pasha's  army,  which 
proved  me  best  ally  oTTFie  besieged.  At  leng;th,  on  tMfe  19th 
of  November,  Mustafa  commenced  a  disorderly  retreat  tow^ds 
Albania,  leaving  behind  a  number  of  guns  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  baggage.     Omer  Pasha  once  more  retired  to  his 

e>sitions   on  tlie  Ambracic  Gulf ;  and  a  small  squadron   from 
ydra  and  Spetzia  about  the  same  time  relieved  MissoloDghi 
from  its  naval  blockade. 

The  garrison  of  Corintli  had,  in  the  mean  time,  obstinately 
rejected  every  overture  to  surrender,  though  frequently  reduced 
to  great  distress  for  provisions,  till  tlie  latter  end  of  October, 
when,  there  being  no  longer  any  hope  of  succours  from  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  they  capitulated  to  Staiko  of  Argos  and  Giorgft- 
ki  Kizzo,  who  were  maintaining  the  blockade,  and  were  allowed 
to  embark  on  board  some  Ausijian  vessels'  wliich  conveyed  them 
to  Smyrna.*  The  Turkish  admiral,  on  his  return  to  the  Dar-^ 
danelles,  was  met  by  a  Hydri<}t  squadron  under  >Gaulis,  and 
sustained  some  damage,  together  with  the  k)ss  of  one  of  his 
ships  of  war.     A  convoy  proceeding  from   Salonika  to  the 

Blaquiere,  was  estimated  at  2,600  ;  yet,  only  about  (i(iy  Greeks  were  killed  or 
wounded  ;  while  the  Turks  arc  represented  to  have  lost  atK>ve  44X)  in  diflereot 
sorties  and  skirmishes,  besides  1,200  by  the  diKtemper.  'A  very  remarkable 
circumstance  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Blaqniere  as  •ccurring  during  this  siege. 
**  Being  aware  that  there  was  neither  water  nor  cisterns  in  the  town^^Mie  of 
the  first  measures  of  the  Turks  was  to  possess  themselves  of  the  fountain  oo 
Terra  Firma,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  two  miles,  where  the  inhabitaotk  had 
always  drawn  their  supplies  i ^Mfu^t  the  blockade  had  not  continued  many 
days,  before  those  who  remu^^RSpere  in  the  greatest  distress,  and  would  have 
been  forced  to  surrender,  had  hR  a  small  supply  been  oceasionally  sent  from 
this  place  during  the  night.  Bat  every  further  hope  was  destroyed  by  the 
enemy  placing  a  strong  post  and  battery  clos»e  to  the  narrow  channel  through 
which  the  boats  had  to  pass,  so  that  the  garribon  looked  forward  to  their  imme> 
diate  destruction  as  inevitable,  for  the  town  was  hemmed  in  on  every  sideband 
had  been  without  any  communication  with  Missolonghi  lor  several  days, 
.''when  a  shell  from  a  ten  inch  mortar,  enterint^  the  front  of  St.  Michael's 
.  church,  and  penetrating  the  flagged  pavement,  lighted  on  a  source  of  excellent 
water  !  What  adds  to  the  singularity  of  the  circumstance  is,  that  a  few  women 
and  children  who  continued  in  the  town  (for  the  greater  part  had  been  sent 
hither)  took  up  their  abode  in  the  dlijfrch,  a.s  the  most  secure  asylum,  and 
were  in  it  when  the  shell  entered,  without  receiving  the  least  injury.  With  re- 
spect to  the  water  thus  miraculously  discovered,  it  was  not  only  most  abundant, 
but  fully  equal  in  quality  to  that  of  the  fountain  of  i^ich  the  enemy  had 
taken  possession.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  fortunate  coincidence  was  re- 
l^arded  as  a  miracle  in  every  sense  of  the  word  ;  that  it  saved  Auatolico  there 
IS  no  doubt."-.BLAquiKRE's  Second  Fm/,  p.  44. 

*  Mr.  Blaquiere  states,  that  Colocotroni  and  one  or  two  other  chiefs,  hear- 
ing of  the  intended  negotiation,  repaired  to  the  spot  w  ith  a  view  to  participate 
in  the  spoils  ;  but  the  Turks  refused  to  open  the  gates  to  any  but  the  individu- 
als mentioned  in  the  text,  and  Colocotroni,  disappointed  and  mortified,  was 
•bliged  to  retrace  his  steps  to^  Tripolitsa.  Giorgakt  is  brother  to  Vasilika,  the 
favourite  wife  of  Ali  Pasha  of  loanoina. 
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Euripusy  nvas  about  the  same  time  attacked  by  tbe. Greeks  in  the 
Bay  of  Opus,  and  sufiered  great  loss.     Descents  were  made 
during  the  autunm  by  the  Greek  navarchs  on  the  coasts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Asia  Minor,  which  served  as  useful  diversions,  detam- 
mg  the  Turkish  forces  in  those  quarters.     In  Samos  also,  and 
b  Crete,  the  war  was  prosecuted  with  considerable  success  on 
the  part  of  the  insurgents.     Upon  die  whole,  the  campaign  of  1 823 
was  alike  disastrous  and  inglorious  to  die  Turks.     After  a  threeN 
jears'  contest,  unaided  Greece  was  still  so  far  from  being  con-  I 
qnered,  that  notT^rngfe  step  had  been  gained  towards  suppress-  ^ 
ing  the  insurrection. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strong  fortress  of  Egripo,  on  which 
.  the  security  of  Eastern  Greece  mainly  depends,  together  witli    y 
Lepafito>  and  JiaUas,  which  give  the  naval  command  pL^h^  P.\^lf  V 
of  Corinth,  being  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  Greeks 
were  far  from  having  gained  possession  of  the  country.*    Their  "\ 
excessive  ignorance  in  the  ait  of  war,  their  want  of  union,  and  \ 
their  poverty,  had  hitherto  precluded   ilieir  making  good  their  ) 
claims  to  be  recognised  as  a  free  and  independent  nation.     The  A 
want  of  a  treasuiy  more  especially  had  presented  an  insuperable  1 
obstacle  to  improvements  in  the  conduct  both  of  their  civil  and  ^ 
their  military  afiairs,  while  tlie  unhappy  dissensions  between  the  / 
executive  and  legblative  bodies  threatened  to  occasion  the  ruin  ' 
of  tlie  cause. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that,  by  the  Congress  of  Astros, 
Petro-bey  and  Colocotroni  were  made  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Council  {ET^xtXtCxmox ),  in  ilie  room  of 
Mavrocordato  and  Canacaris.  Having  thus  at  once  the  civil  and 
military  powers  in  their  hands,  they  soon  reduced  the  Senate 
{Bw)XfiV%L%(rv  Zoua)  to  total  imbecility.  The  latter  attempted, 
indeed,  -to  preserve  its  authority,  and  was  engaged,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  in  checking  the  abuses  of  the  military 

Svemment.  But  two  successive  presidents,  Conduriotd  and 
avrocordato,  having  been  compeUed  to  flee  to  Hydra,  the 
Senate,  supported  by  the  islands  and  naval  leaders,  came  to  an 
open  rupture  with  the  Executive.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the 
disagreement  is  thus  stated.  The  seat  of  government  had  been 
removed  from  Tripolitza  to  Napoli,  where  it  became  necessary 
that  at  least  three  members  of  the  Executive  Council  should 
reside,  that  number  being  required  to  form  a  quorum.     Coloco- 

*  "  Nothing,"  remarks  Colonel  Leake,  *'  can  more  stronglj  shew  the  ineffi- 
cicncj  of  the  military  goremment  of  Greece,  than  that  a  post  co  contemptible 
as  tbe  castle  of  Patras  should  have  held  out  for  three  years  afler  its  investment 
by  tbe  PelopoDDesiaa  armatoli." 
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troni  and  Petro-bey,  however,  were  with  the  army,\irtien  Metaxa»* 
one  of  the  otlier  three  members  of  the  supreme  council,  with- 
drew himself  to  Carilis,  thus  leaving  the  Executive  in  a  state  of 
poiiiical  incompetency.  For  this  act  he  was  arraigned  by  tfao 
—  legislative  body,  and  expelled,  Coletti  being  named  as  his  suc- 
cessor. The  minister  of  finance  was  in  like  manner  displaced, 
for  having,  without  any  autiiority,  established  a  salt  monqpojy  ; 
and  foiu-  representatives  were  also  dismissed  lor  not^auending 
their  duties  when  called  on  to  do  so.  Irritated  at  these  vigorous 
j)roceedings,  the  other  members  of  the  Executive  $en(  Niketas 
and  young  Colocotroni  with  two  hundred  men  to  Argos,  whhber  • 
the  legislative  body  had  transferred  their  session,  to  enforce  an 
explanation.  Tliey  found  the  assembly  sitting,  and  proceeded 
to  demand  the  reason  of  their  removing  Metaxa  and  the  finance- 
minister  from  their  oflices.  Niketas  is  said  to  have  threaten^ 
to  make  law  with  his  sword,  and  the  afiair  ended  by  his  directing 
the  soldiers  to  seize  the  archives  of  the  legislative  body.  They 
were  fortunately  recovered  tlie  same  evening  by  a  capitanos 
named  Zacharapoulo,  who  had  the  address  to  intoxicate  the 
principal  officers,  and  tlicn  rob  tliem  with  impunity  of  their  spoiL 
The  majority  of  tlie  legislative  body  then  transferred  their  sittings 
to  Kranidi,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Argolic  peninsula,  near 
Spetzia.  Here  tliey  issued  a  proclamation,  protesting  against 
the  lawless  act ;  and  having  previously  summoned  and  deposed 
Petro-bey  and  Charalambi,f  tliey  proceeded  to  nominate  in  their 

*  Andrea  Metaxu  is  a  Cefalohian,  who,  to;^rther  with  his  brother  Coostao- 
tioe,  (the  defender  of  AnatoHco  in  182.3,)  passed  over  into  the  Morea  at  tb* 
beginning  of  the  insurrection,  and  became  outlawed  by  the  Ionian  Govern- 
ment. They  appear  to  have  been  Hctarists,  and  publicly  avowed  their  Goonex- 
ion  with  Ypsilanti.  They  were  consequently,  as  well  as  Colocotroni,  decidadlj 
anti-Aofirlican.  "  Metaxa,"  writes  Cui.  Stanhope,  "  is  a  sly  politician,  who  has 
injured  his  country  and  raised  himself  by  his  cunning.  He  is  Pmno*s  advfter.** 
'*  Coray  cuts  up  Metaxa  for  his  petition  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  places  Greece 
at  Uie  disposal  of  the  Holy  Alliance."  Mr.  Blatiuioi-e  represents  Metaxa  as 
the  prime  mover  of  the  senseless  quarreli. — Stanhope's  Gtttctf  p.  172;  182. 
Waddikotoh,  p.  191. 

t  Colocotroni,  Mr.  Waddington  states,  had  voluntarily  resigned  some  months 
before.  The  following  aie  stated  to  be  the  charges  of  which  the  deposed  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  were  found  guilty  by  a  commission  of  nine  of  the  legis- 
lative body.    *'  1.  For  having  misapplied  the  funds  of  the  land  and  sea  forces. 

2.  For  having  allowed  two  members  to  carry  on  the  functions  of  the  executive. 

3.  For  proasoting  officers  contrary  to  law.  4.  For  having  sold  the  caonoo 
taken  at  Napoli  without  consulting  the  representatives.  5.  For  uniting  the 
cantons  of  St.  Pierre  and  Pratos  (vithout  consulting  the  legislative  body.  o.  For 
selling  Turkish  slaves  contrary  to  law.  7.  For  having  pi  oclaimed  the  sale  of 
the  national  property  without  the  consent  of  the  legislative  body.  8.  For 
allowing  the  finance-minister  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  salt.  9.  For  sending 
M.  Metaxa,  a  member  of  the  executive,  to  Carilis,  and  leaving  the  supreme 
body  of  the  state  with  only  two  persons,  and  from  that  period  having  avoided 
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room  the  Hydriote,  Conduriotti,  fas  president,)  and  Boutasi,  a  * 
Spezsiote  ;*  Coletd  being  already  appointed  in  the  room  of 
]M[etaxa.f  The  lomority,  consisting  cniefly  of  Moreote  mem* 
hers,  retired  to  Tripolitza,  the  residence  of  Colocotroai  and  the 
other,  ex*ministers.|  These  events  appear  to  haTe  occurred  in 
December  1823. 

tU  CMTespoDdeace  with  the  legislative  body.  10.  For  baYing  allowed  M. 
Metaxa  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  executive  after  be  had  beeo  sentenced  to 
dismitfal  bv  a  commission  of  the  legislative  body.  11.  For  not  having  ac- 
knowledged M.  Coletti  as  a  member  of  the  executive  after  he  had  been  chonen 
by  the  legislative  body.  12.  For  having  allowed  an  armed  body  to  depart 
from  Napoli,  and  to  act  against  the  legislative  body  at  Argos." — Stahhopk, 
p.  107. 

*  Since  deceased. 

f  Of  tbete*'  (the  members  of  the  executive),  **  John  Coletti,  a  physician 
by  profession,  and,  as  such,  formerly  in  the  pay  of  Ali  Pasha,  is  by  far  the 
most  clever  and  intelligent.  Of  his  sterling  patriotism,  however,  there  are  few 
in  the  Morea,  or  even  among  his  own  countrymen,  who  are  not  rather  scepti- 
cal. The  exactions  which  have  been  carried  on  in  Romelia  i»y  his  agents  and 
with  his  approbation,  have  rendered  him  odious  to  the  people  whom  he  repre- 
sents ;  and  hu  intriguing  spirit,  forbidding  countenance,  and  repulsive  man- 
ners, have  gained  him.  both  with  the  Moreotes  and  with  foreigners,  a  character 
for  cunning,  avarice,  and  dangerous  ambition.  Nevertlieless,  his  acknowledg- 
ed ^I^Uities  have  given  him  such  an  ascendency  with  the  president  and  with 
the  executive  body,  that  he  may  be  considered  as  the  spring  of  its  move- 
ments."^— Emkrsoh's  Journal f  p.  86. 

t  *'  I  have  presented  myself  three  or  four  times  at  the  levees  of  Colocotroni, 
and  have  received  from  him  repeated  assurances  of  his  peculiar  respect  for 
the  English  nation,  and  his  attachment  to  its  individual  members  ;  and  in  fact, 
he  immediately  provided  me  with  an  excellent  lodging,  which  I  could  not 
otherwise  have  procured.  These  professions  amuse  me  the  more,  as  the  old\ 
hypocrite  is  notoriously  anti-Anglican,  and  is  continually  and  publicly  accus-  V* 
ing  the  British  Government  of  designs  to  occupy  and  enslave  the  Morea.  His  ^ 
roanneri,  however,  to  do  him  justice,  are  utterly  devoid  of  urbanity,  and,  like 
his  countenance  and  dress,  are  precisely  those  which  best  become  a  distin- 
guished captain  of  banditti.  His  court  seems  to  consist  of  about  fiHeen  capi- 
tani,  who  seat  themselves  on  the  sofa  which  lines  three  sides  of  his  spacious 
hall ;  from  the  walls  are  suspended  Turkish  muskets,  curiously  inlaid,  with 
many  valuable  pistols  and  sabres.  His  capitani  arc  as  filthy  a  crew  as  I  ever 
beheld,  and  for  the  most  part  ill-looking  and  very  meanly  attired ;  but  the 
most  miserably-starving  wretch  that  I  have  observed  among  them  is  a  papas, 
or  priest,  bonneted  and  bearded,  but  still  military.  Their  usual  covering  for 
the  head  is  nothing  more  than  the  red  cap  of  the  country  ;  but  there  are  gen- 
erally two  or  three  of  the  party  who  think  proper,  from  whatsoever  feeling  of 
vanity,  to  burden  themselves  with  extremely  large  and  shapeless  turbans. 
Colocotroni  takes  little  notice  of  any  of  them,  and  seldom  rises  at  their  en-  •«« 
traace.  The  fourth  side  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  who 
reauiin  standing.  Upon  some  occasion,  Colocotroni  thought  proper  to  com- 
mand them  to  retire;  they  obeyed  reluctantly  and  slowly,  and  in  a  very  few 

minutes  returned  in  parties  of  two  or  three,  and  re-occupied  their  station 

Petro  Bey  is  a  fat,  dull,  well-looking  personage,  who  is  addicted  to  no  particu- 
lar clau  of  political  opinions,  and  appears  peculiarly  unenlightened  by  any 
sort  of  foreign  information :  be  is  understood  to  have  made  great  progress 
(for  an  oriental)  in  the  science  of  gastronomy  ;  and  is  believed  to  be  willing  to 
embrace  any  form  of  government  which  will  leave  him  riches,  and  give  him  s/ 
peace,  abuodaoce,  and  security.    It  is  then  imagmed  that  he  would  btroduce 
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'  .  The  main  support  of  the  constitution  now  rested  on  the  Is- 
^landers,  upon  whom  had  fallen  the  principal  expenses  of  the 
\  war  ;  for  the  Morea  had  not  contributed  it%quota  towards  de- 
Iraying  them,  owing,  as  was  suspected,  to  t&e  private  extortion 
or  embezzlements  of  the  captains,  which  was  one  reason  of  the 
hostility  between  the  military  and  naval  parties.*  Napoli  di 
Romania  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Moreotes,  and  Panos  Co- 
locotroni,  tlie  eldest  son  of  tlie  old  airchistrategiay  assumed  there, 
under  the  title  of  phrourarch  (commander  ola  garrison),  an  ab- 
solute authority.  After  the  cession  of  tliis  fortress  had  been 
frequendy  and  vainly  demanded,' the  Kranidiotes  (as  the  coosti- 
tutionalists  were  contemptuously  called  by  the  miUtary  par^) 
determined  to  commence  hostilities,  and  to  reduce  it  to  submis- 
sion by  blockade.  A  Hydriote  and  a  Spezziote  brig  sufficiently 
enforced  tliis  by  sea,  while  a  party  under  Cgliopulo  occupied 
without  bloodshed  the  country  between  Argos  and  the  head  of 
the  Gulf.  Panos,  however,  held  out  till  an  accommodation  took 
place  between  the  Tripolitza  faction  and  the  constitutionalists. 

The  misunderstanding  between  the  executive  and  the  l^islft- 
tive  bodies  was  at  its  height,  when,  on  the  12th  of  December, 
^  Col.  Leicester  Stanhope  arrived  at  Missolonghi,  as  agent  of  the 
Greek  Committee  of  I>ondon.     On  the  5th  of  January,  1824, 
he  was  followed  by  Lord  Byron.     His  Lordship's  arrival  had 
long  been  looked  for  with  intense  interest,  and  he  was  received 
with  military  honours  and  an  expression  of  }X)pular  enthusiasm. 
Mavrocordato  had  previously  arrived  from  Hydra,  being  appoint- 
ed by  die  legislauve  body  to  die  government  of  Western  Ghreece ; 
and  here  he  proceeded  to  summon  a  congress,  consisting  of  the 
/  primates  and  captains  of  the  province,  at  which  some  wise  and 
V  salutary  regolatioiis  were  agreed  upon.     But  the  spring  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  summer  passed  away  widiout  any  eflecUve  ex- 
ertion.    During  the  few  months  that  Lord  Byron  siurived  hb 
arrival  in  Greece,  his  wisest  and  noblest  exertions  were  continu- 
ally frustrated  by  the  impracticability  and  ingratitude  of  the  ob- 
jects of  his  exertions,  f     He  began  by  taking  500  Suliots  mto 


FreDch  cookery  among  the  Mainotes,  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  iadi^ 
ferent  potations  of  their  Spartan  ancestors."  Demeirius  Ypsilanti  was  mko 
living:  here  in  |»erfect  f>rivacy. — Waddisoton,  pp.  160 — 2. 

• "  It  had  been  rumoured,"  Mavrocordato  said,  "  that  Western  Greece 
wished  to  separate  her  interests  from  those  of  the  Morea.  It  was  not  so  ;  bat, 
if  the  latter  possessed  resources  bevond  her  wants,  it  was  but  just  that  she 
should  contribute  to  a  war  carried  on  for  the  defence  of  her  outworks." — Stav* 
HOPE,  p.  66. 

t  ^  Some  thought  that  he  aimed  at  the  monarchy  of  Greece  ;  others,  that  he 
was  an  agent  of  Government,  charged  to  buy  the  country  ;  and  almost  all  were 
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;  pay,  and  having  been  officially  invested  with  the  command  of 
\  about  JOOO  troops,  he  projected  to  conduct  in  person  offensive 
V  operations  against  Lepanto.  The  Missolonghi  Government, 
however,  he  soon  found,  had  not  the  means  of  undertaking  the 
siece :  the  treasury  was  empty,  suid  the  troops  murmured  for 
then-  arrears  of  pay.  The  Suiio||  readily  accepted  Lord  By- 
ron^s  money,  but  refused  to  march  apiinst  Lepanto,  saying  that 
they  would  not  fight  against  stone  walls.  Arta  was  afterwards 
mentioned  as  the  object  of  an  expedition  better  suited  to  the 
military  taste  of  those  wild  mercenaries  ;  but  neither  Arta  nor 
Lepanto  was  molested.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Suliots  quartered 
themselves  on  the  citizens,  by  whom  they  were  both  hated  and 
feared,  refusing  to  quit  the  place  till  tlieir  arrears  were  paid.- 
Many  wanton  murders  were  committed  by  them ;  and  the  per- 
sons even  of  Europeans  not  being  deemed  safe,  several  of  the 
engineers  and  workmen,  sent  over  by  the  Greek  Committee, 
abandoned  the  service  in  disgust.*  Colonel  Stanhope  appears 
to  have  accomplished  nothing  beyond  establishing  two  newspa- 
pers, the  Hellenic  Chronicle  and  tlie  Greek  Telegraph ;  a  mea- 
sure deprecated  by  both  Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron,  as  at 
once  unseasonable  and  dangerous.f  After  quarrelling  with  his 
noble  countryman  for  declaiming  against  the  wild  projects  of  the 
liberals,  and  reproaching  him  as  a  Turk,  the  Colonel  left  Misso- 
longlii  towards  the  close  of  February  for  Eastern  Greece,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  tlie  interests  of  Odysseus. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  Lord  Byron  expired, — an  irreparable 
loss  for  Greece  at  that  crisis,  andTt  TKrewUiairs  into  inextricable 
confusion.  A  loan  had  been  negotiated  in  England  for  the 
Greek  GovernJncnt;'  which,  had  it  been  properly  applied,  would 
/  have  been  of  infinite  advantage  in  strengthening  the  constitu- 
tional Government,  and  enabling  them  to  re-organise  tlie  civil 
.,  and  military  systems.     Owing  to  the  intelligence  received  respect- 


conTinced  that  he  had  some  private  desi^  which  would  hereafter  develop  it- 
scif." — Waddihgton,  p.  175.  **  Lord  Byron  had  acted  towardg  them  (the  Su- 
liots) with  a  degree  of  g:enerosity  that  could  not  be  exceeded  ;  and  then,  when 
^  bis  plans  were  all  formed  for  the  attack  of  Lepanto,  and  his  hopes  were  raised 
on  the  delivery  of  Western  Greece  from  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  these  un- 
grateful soldiers  demanded,  and  extorted,  and  refused  to  march  till  ail  was 
settled  to  gratify  their  avarice." — Stanhopk,  p^  16. 

•  Stanhope,  pp  87,  113,  118,  US,  120. 

t  **He  (Lord  B.)  said,  that  he  was  an  ardent  fnend  of  Dublicity  and  the 
pjress,  tmt  he  feared  that  it  was  not  applicable  to  this  society  in  its  present 
condbnstible  state. . .  .The  Greek  newspaper  has  done  great  miscmef  both  in  the 
Morea  and  in  the  Islands,  as  I  represented  both  to  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  to    . 
Colonel  Stanhope,  that  it  would  do  in  the  present  circum^ances,  unless  great  j 
caatioo  was  observed."— -Staiibope,  pp.  92, 126.  ' 


i .    tj 
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ing  the  triumph  of  the  military  faction,  and  the  expulsion  of 
Mavrocordato  from  the  Morea,  measures  of  precaution  had  verjr 
prudently  been  taken  to  prevent  the  funds  from  falling  into  im- 
proper hands ;  but,  as  it  turned  out,  the  decisions  adopted  were 
most  unfortunate.  The  iliree  commissioners  nominated  to  super- 
intend the  application  of  the  l^pm,  were  Lord  Byron,  INIr.  Gordon,  • 
and  Lazzai'o  Conduriottji  of'  Hydra ;  Col.  Stanhope  being 
authorised  to  act  for  Mr.  Gordon,  until  the  latter  should  arrive  in 
Greece.  *  The  loan  was  consigned  to  Messrs.  Barff  and  Logp- 
theti,  of  Zante ;  and  on  the  24th  of  April,  Mr.  Blaquiere  reach* 
ed  that  island  from  England  with  the  first  instalment.*  The 
first  thing  he  heard  was,  that  Lord  Byron  was  no  more ;  and 
his  death  having  invalidated  the  commission,  Messrs.  Barff  and 
Logotheti  refiised  to  issue  the  money.  As  if  a  fatality  attended 
the  whole  afifair,  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Provisoonal  Gor- 
emment,  in  which  Zante  and  Cerigo  were  inadvertently  named 
as  the  depots  for  the  future  instaknents,  had  the  *  eSkd  of  eKcil^ 
ing  a  counter-proclamation  from  the  Ionian  Government,  by 
<  which  it  was  declared,  that  the  transfer  of  the  money  sent  to 
VZante  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  neutrality,  exposing 
the  offenders  to  aU  the  pains  and  penalties  denounced  in  an  edict 
promulgated  by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  in  1822.  It  thus  became 
impossible  to  extricate  a  farthing  of  the  loan.  At  this  veiy 
time,  a  formidable  expedition  was  preparing  at  Alexandria,  the 
Turkish  fleet  *was  actually  at  sea,  and  an  army  of  60,000  men 
were  marching  on  Salona,  destined  to  cross  over  to  the  Morea, 
to  co-o|>erate  with  the  Egyptian  troops.  Many  persons  who 
hdd  engaged  to  furnish  Missolonghi  witli  supplies,  now  refused 
to  fulfil  their. promises;  while  the  Suliots  becjuTie  so  ungoverna- 
ble, that  Mavrocordato's  situation  became  most  embarrassing,  and 
not  unattended  with  personal  dangcr.f 
/"  The  military  party  had  always  been  averse  to  the  bant-a&ct- 
I  ing  to  consider  it  as  equivalent  to  tlie  sale  of  the  Morea ;  and  one 
of  their  agents  now  repaired  to  Zante,  to  endeavour  to  prevent 

*  40,000/.  in  sovcreignt  and  dollars. 

t  It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  these  intractable  warriors  had  suffered  the 
greatest  privations,  and  they  had  strong  claims  on   the  Goyemment.     '*  AU 
that  they  wanted,"   Botzaris,  their  leader,  told  Mr.  Blaquipre,  "  was,  an  asT- 
him  and  the  means  of  existence  for  their  families,  whom  they  could  ncfi  think 
of  leaving  destitute."     And  when  assured  that  the  Government  had  determin- 
ed to  allot  them  a  fertile  district  in  Acarnania,  and  that  every  effort  was  mak- 
ing to  procure  them  the  amount  of  their  arrears,  he  seemed  perfectly  satisfied. 
At  length,  Mr.  Blaquiere,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  advanced    10,000 
;  dollars  ;    and  trifling  as  this  sum  was,  it  not  only  enabled  Mavrocordato  to 
I  put  the  Suliots   in  motion,  but  to   strengthen  several  points  on  The  northern 
•  frontier. 
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ks  pajHieDt,  while  a  repcHt  was  industriously  spread,  that  the 
mooey  was  aU  to  be  sent  back  to  England.  The  fact  was,  that 
thqr  jr^ded  its  falling  iota  the  hands  of  tbeir^  antagonists,  and 
depRTii'ig  theauofpower.  Col.  Stanhope,  with  whom  It  seems  to 
have  rested  to  authorise  the  transfer  ot  the  loan,  treated  lightly 
the  fears  of  Mr.  Blaquiere  and  the  moving  entreaties  of  Mavro- 
cordato,  rebuking  the  ^'feverish  impatience"  with  which  the 
nation  looked  forward  to  its  arrival  ;*  and  by  unseasonable  ex- 
hortatioDS  to  disinterestedness,  insulting.  jhS-people  he  camgto 
aid^  The  Turks  and  the  Egyptians  were  at  hand,  andlEe 
money,  he  was  well  aware,  would  ^'  settle  the  government,  and 
^ve  it  the  means  of  repeUing  tlie  enemy  ;"  yet,  not  deeming 
the  government  ^'  sufficiently  jirganised,"  he  opposed  tlie  issue 
nt  f^^fi  |OT"f  and  the  j^QUSPquencfts  wpje^jcgsTT^^mitous^ 
What  renders  the  Colonel's  conduct  the  more  uiexpUcaEIe  is, 
that  CQkxx)troni  and  his  party,  having  been  deserted  by  their 
followers  after  a  few  skirmishes  with  the  constitutionalists,  had, 
towards  the  close  of  April,  tendered  their  submission,  and  botli 
Tripolitza  and  Napoli  had  surrendered  to  the  constitutionalists. f 

At  length,  instructions  were  received  from  England  to  places 
the  money  unconditionally  at  the  disposal  of  the  Greek  Govern-"^ 
ment.     Not  only  was  it  then  too  late,  however,  to  remedy  some 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  the  delay^  but  the  abandonment  of  all 
raecaution  in^eliveringTf,Teiiaereait  the  source  of  fresh  evils.  J 
The  first  supply  reached  Napoli  in  July,  and  90,000  dollars  were 

*  Stanhope,  pp.  216, 224,  242.  "  Tour  common  cry  is  for  monej. ...  It  it 
fnJse  to  ULjf  that  gold  and  iron  are  the  tinews  of  war :  these  are  but  the  acces- 
sories !  !*' 

t  Col.  Stanhope  writes  to  Mr.  Bowring,  April  12 :  "  The  legislative  and  ez- 
ccotiTe  bodies,  indeed  all  the  people,  think  the  loan  will  save  Greece,  if  it 
arrives  in  time.  Every  preparatory  measure  has  been  taken  towards  the 
proper  disposiU  of  the  money.  The  Greeks  are  careful  of  their  money,  and 
not  at  all  disposed  to  squander  the  resources  of  the  state.  The  only  danger  is, 
that  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  indiyiduals,  and  be  appropriated  to 
their  particular  interests.  The  present  crisis  is  faTourable.  'Vhe  proffered  aid 
could  not  arrive  more  opportunely.  Had  it  come  sooner,  it  might  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  military  oligarchs.  At  present,  their  fortresses  are  about  to 
surrender  to  the  constitutionalists,  and  the  government  makes  progress  to- 
wards improvement  and  strength.  The  loan  will  enable  Greece  to  protect  her 
Irootier  this  year,  her  people  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment to  collect  the  revenue.**  On  the  28th  of  the  same  mouth,  finding 
that  he  was  nominated  a  commissioner,  the  Colonel  adopts  a  very  different 
Cone,  but  says  :  *^  When  the  fortresses  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  I 
shall  consider  that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  their  contract,  and  to  pay 
the  interest  of  the  money  kwrrowed." 

I  *'  This  miopiidjiioficsl  concessioivof  Uie  money  to  the  hands  of  the  Greeki  \ 
themselves, has  eventually  caofedall  but  their  utter jgun  ;  and  whoever  were  ' 
the  instigaiors  of  this  mMLSurc,  theirs  is  the  gunt.*^^— Humphrets's  Journal^ 
p.  261. 
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paid  orer  to  the  fleet,  the  rest  being  distributed  among  the  irmy ; 

but  it  was  a  scramble,  and  few  were  satis6ed.     Amoog  others, 

r  Odysseus,  not  finiiing  his  defnands  complied  with,  made  a  ^bubub 

^  of_^o%'ernraent  moDe}%  disbanded. his  tnx^»s,  and  rptjiyH  in^y 

fortress  at  Parnassus. 

Tliie  campaign  of  1824  conmienced  with  the  capture  and 
destruction  of  the  islands  of  Kaso  and  Ipsara  by  the  Turics. 
On  tlie  8th  of  June,  an  Eg}^an  squadron  from  Candia,  ooo- 
sistin^  of  seventeen  vessels,  appeared  off  the  former  isbnd,  and 
the  TuHcs  endeavoured  to  effect  a  landing,  but  were  repulsed. 
Ni^ht  put  an  end  to  tlie  combat,  but,  the  next  momii^  Ismad 
Pasha  re-appeared,  and  opened  a  furious  bombardmeni  on  the 
pnnci{)al  iortiiication.  While  the  attention  of  the  islanders  was 
thus  engaged,  a  part}'  of  the  enemy,  landing  on  the  noith-fvest- 
em  part  of  the  island,  took  them  in  the  rear.  Four  hundred 
Greeks  died  witli  arms  in  their  hands ;  the  rest  fled  to  the 
mountains  or  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  most  of  the  wxxnen 
and  children  fell  into  the  bands  of  the  enemy.* 

Ipsara  promised  to  oppose  a  more  successful  resistance,  and 
the  preparations  on  the  part  of  the  Turks  were  on  a  scale  of 
proportionate  magnitude.  Hoiisref,  the  Capitan  Pasha,  after 
having  landed  reinforcements  in  Negropont,  and  taken  on  board 
a  body  of  Albanians  at  Salonika,  assembled  at  Mytilene  a  pow- 
erful armament,  amounting  to  upwards  of  1 50  sail,  with  which, 
on  the  2d  of  July,  he  appeared  off  the  island.  •  The  firing  opened 
upon  tlie  town  was  returned  with  spirit  and  considerable  efiect 
from  the  batteries ;  but  during  the  night,  a  landing  was  effected 
at  the  back  of  the  island,  (by  aid,  it  is  said,  of  treachery,)  and  a 
large  body  of  troops,  having  driven  before  tliem  the  outposts, 
made  their  appearance  on  the  heights  above  tlie  town.     At  this 

(sight,  the  greater  part  of  the  Ipsariots  retreated  in  confusion  to 
their  ships,  and  put  to  sea.  Great  numbers  perished  in  attempt- 
ing to  gain  tlie  vessels ;  several  boats  were  so  overloaded  that 
they  sank,  and  several  ships  were  intercepted  by  the  Turkish 

*  Ann.  Reg.  for  1824,  p.  1&9.  We  know  not  on  what  authority  this  sute- 
ment  rcitii.  Mr.  Blaqaiere  give%  a  very  different  account.  "  Previously  to 
the  grand  attack  on  Iptara,  a  smaller  armament  had  been  sent  againit  those 
islands,  which,  without  being  very  formidable,  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
hostility  to  the  Ottomans.  At  Scopolo,  near  the  Gulf  of  Volos,  the  enemy 
was  repulsed  with  great  loss,  and  after  several  attempts  to  land.  The  infiddbi 
were,  however,  more  fortunate  at  Cassos,  a  small  island  near  the  east  end  of 
Candia,  which,  like  Ipsara,  had  acquired  considerable  wealth  by  the^enUFrgpi- 
inf^'mduftry  9/ .iisJuhfll^iil&DU*  Here  the  Turks  succeeded  in  effectTng  a land- 
ing ;  and  though  subsequently  forced  to  retreat,  they  were  enabled  to  carry 
off  a  large  quantity  of  booty,  and  to  destroy  several  of  the  ngssels  whkh  lay 
'  .  in  the  barbour." — Second  Visit  /•  Greece,  p.  77,  note. 
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squadron.     The  town  was  soon  taken,  and  the  greater  part  of  ' 
the  remaining  population,  men,  women,  and  children  were  mas- 
sacred.    Many  of  them,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  tlie  n 
Turks,  threw  their  children  from  the  rocks  into  the  sea,  and  then  / 
plunged  after  them.     A  party  of  Albanians,  who,  with  a  number 
of  the  'inhabitants  that  could  not  escape,  had  shut  themselves  up 
in  Fort  St.  Nicholas,  after  a  brave  defence,  in  which  they  re-  \ 
pelled  the  enemy  with  great  loss,  destroyed  both  themselves  and  / 
their  assailants  by  setting  fire  to  the  powder-magazine.* 

The  triumph  of  the  Turks  was  of  short  duration.  No  sooner 
had  tidings  of  this  catastrophe  reached  Hydra,  than  the  Greek 
fleet,  commanded  by  Miaulis,  which  had  been  lying  there  in  in- 
action, for  want  of  jundsjbr  the  pavmen|.i)jLthe^sailors,  animated 
with  a  desire  of  vengeance,  immediately  set  sailfor  Ipsara.  The 
Turkish  admiral  had  withdrawn  his  armament  before  they  could 
reach  the  island,  leaving  nothing  but  about  twenty  galleys  in  the 
harbour,  and  a  garrison  of  1 ,500  men.  Of  these,  only  between 
2  and  300  escaped.  Seven  of  the  galleys  succeeded  in  eluding 
pursuit ;  the  remainder  were  taken  or  destroyed.^  The  Greel^ 
then  brought  away  the  cannon  left  in  die  fortresses,  together 
with  some  Ipsark>t  fugitives  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the 
hills ;  and  the  island  has  ever  since  remained  desolate.  All  its 
citizens  who  have  escaped  slaughter  or  slavery,  have  been  in- 
debted for  an  asylum  to  the  hospitality  of  their  countrymen. 
The  gi-eater  part  established  themselves  at  Napoli  di  Malvasia, 
on  the  coast  of  Maina. 

The  nv3xt  attempt  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  was  upon  Samos. 
For  this  purpose,  a  large  body  of  Asiatic  troops  was  collected  at 
Scala  Nova.  The  Samians,  aware  of  the  enemy's  designs,  sent 
their  families  to  the  mountains,  and  prepared  to  defend  the 
passes,  in  case  the  Turks  should  effect  a  landing,  while  a  division 
of  the  Greek  fleet,  under  George  Sakturi  of  Hydra,  disputed 
the  passage  of  the  straits.  On  the  17th  of  August,  in  a  fourth 
attempt  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to  run  across,  the  brave  Ipsariot,  Ca- 
naris,  attached  his  fire-vessel  to  a  forty-gim  frigate  under  sail ; 


*  In  the  account  inserted  in  the  Ann.  Register,  the  garrison  is  stated  to  have 
consisted  of  sixty  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Greek  named  Maroaki.  "  Find- 
ing themselves  unable  to  defend  the  place,  they  hoisted  a  flag,  on  which  was 
inscribed, '  Liberty  or  Death,'  and  immediately  blew  up  the  foii,  involving 
themselves  and  about  1.2U0  Turks  in  instant  destruction."  Mr.  Blaqniere 
makes  the  number  of  the  garrison  amount  to  600 ;  hut  his  wholr  account 
though  of  Greek  manufacture,  bears  very  obvious  marks  of  exaggeration  and 
poetic  invention.  "  Upon  a  moderate  computation,"  he  says,  "  4<KX1  Christians 
of  every  age  perished."  The  other  account  states,  that  most  ot  the  inhabitants 
had  time  to  escape  with  their  familief  to  Syra. 
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the  fire  very  speedily  reaching  the  magazine,  the  greater  part  of 
those  on  board  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  several  transports  to 
which  the  fire  communicated.  At  the  same  time,  other  fireships 
burned  a  Tunisine  brig  of  war  and  a  large  Tripolitan  corvette. 
On  the  21st  of  August,  another  fleet  of  transports,  employed  kt 
conveying  troops  to  the  northern  side  of  Samos,  were  intercepted 
and  dispersed,  a  part  being  taken  and  destroyed.  On  the  hir 
lowing  day,  the  Turkish  fleet  again  attempted  the  passage  from 
Cape  Trogilium  to  the  opposite  shore  ;  but  such  was  bow  tbe 
cifead  inspired  by  the  Greek  firesbips,  that  the  approach  of  only 
two  or  three  of  tnem  was  sufficient  to  drive  back  the  Ottoman 
men  of  war  to  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  troops  assembled  oo  the 
shore  of  Mycale  in  readiness  to  embark,  on  witnessing  this  hst 
disgrace  of  their  navy,  returned  to  their  camp  at  Scab  Nova ; 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  greater  port  of  the  land  fofces 
which  had  been  collected  there,  dispersed  and  withdrew  into  the 
interior. 

'^  The  Capitan  Pasha,  feeling  the  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
attempt  upon  Samos  for  the  present,  proceeded  to  eflfect  a  juno* 
tion  with  the  Egyptian  expedition  at  Cos  and  Halicamasaus. 
Sakturi  in  like  manner  united  his  force  with  that  of  the  chief  nt-> 
varch  Miaoulis,  at  Patmos,  after  which  the  Greeks  proceeded  to 
observe  the  Mussulman  armament.  On  the  5th  of  Septead)er^ 
a  small  division  of  Greek  vessels  with  two  firesbips  approached 
the  Turkish  fleet,  when  the  latter  got  under  weigh  ;  the  Greek 
fleet  then  joined  their  comrades,  and  an  action  taking  [^ace,  the 
Turks  lost  some  men,  and  two  firesbips  of  their  opponents  ex- 
ploded'without  having  done  any  damage  to  the  enemy.  Tbe 
Greeks  then  retired  to  Panormus,  (the  |)ort  of  the  ancient  Bran- 
chidae,  in  the  district  of  Miletus,)  now  called  leronda.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  to  return  with  the  united  fleet  to 
Samos.  On  the  8th  and  9tli  of  September,  tlie  Turkish  vessels 
attempted  in  vain  to  effect  a  passage  through  the  channel  between 
Calymna  and  the  coast  of  Caria,  the  wind  not  being  favourable, 
and  tlie  Greeks  advancing  to  meet  diem.  On  the  10th,  they 
were  still  more  unfortunate.  Early  in  the  morning,  they  had 
advanced  witli  a  favourable  breeze  against  the  enemy,  who  was 
becalmed  near  Calymna ;  and  die  nearest  of  the  Greek  vessels, 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  of  the  Turkish  ships,  were  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed,  or  at  least  of  being  cut  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  fleet,  when  a  breeze  arising,  the  Greek  ships  were  enabled 
to  act  more  in  concert.  Such  a  desultory  combat  as  the  great 
inferiorijy^fthe  Greek  vessels  will  alone  admjt^  of,  was  kept  up 
until  the  middle  oFthe  day,  when  twoTiresEps  were  attached  ta 
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a  large  Egyptian  brig  of  war,  and  not  long  afterwards,  two  others 
to  the  frigate  which  commanded  the  Tunisine  division.  So  con- 
founded were  the  Turks  with  the  boldness  and  skill  of  their  op- 
p(^ents  in  thus  attacking  them  with7dierr  small  vessielsTlir'the 
^ypn  fj^^'^'^^^-iii^^j^^^^^^rirff  i^van  tiie  Greek"  ^ps  accom- 
panying the  incendiary  vessels  suffered  much  from  the  Turkish 
fire.  The  Ottoman  fleet  returned  in  confusion  to  the  anchorage 
near  Budriim  (Halicamassus),  and  the  burning  ships  drifting 
ashore  were  entirely  consumed.  Many  of  the  seamen  were 
drowned  or  slain  m  endeavouring  to  escape  fit)m  the  flames,  but 
the  Tunisbe  commander  was  taken^  and  remained  a  prisoner 
with  tbe'Gi'ccfesr  

"  After  tfaas  defeat,  the  principal  object  of  the  Capitan  Pasha 
seems  to  have  been,  that  of  effecting  a  safe  retreat  to  the  Darda- 
nelles. Some  ships  of  war  having  been  left  for  the  protection 
of  the  transports  which  had  been  sent  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cos,  to  land  the  Egyptian  trocjps,  the  remainder,  as  soon 
IS  the  calms  (which  usually  prevail  for  some  weeks  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  Etesian  wmds)  had  given  place  to  the  equinoctial 
gales,  took  advantage  of  a  southerly  breeze,  and  after  meeting 
with  some  interruption  and  loss  near  Icaria,  reached  Mytilene. 

"  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  Turkish  admiral,  having  left 
Ibrahim  Pasha  in  the  command  of  the  naval  forces,  re-entered 
the  Dardanelles.  About  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  Ibra- 
him, after  some  imsuccessful  encounters  with  the  Greeks  near 
Chios  and  Mytilene,  returned  to  the  Egyptian  armament  in  the 
Gulf  of  Cos;  and  in  the  month  of  November  his  ships  sustained 
considerable  damage  from  the  enemy  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Candia."* 

In  Western  Greece,  militar)"  operations  were  almost  suspend- 
ed during  the  whole  year.  Mavrocordalo,  indeed,  took  post  at 
the  head  of  about  3000  men,  on  tlie  heights  of  Lugovitza,  near 
the  western  bank  of  the  Achelous,  where  they  remained  for 
three  months ;  while  Omer  Pasha  remained  at  Kervasara  at  the 
southeastern  extremity  of  tlie  Ambracic  Gulf;  but  neither  party 
was  able  or  disposed  to  bring  his  troops  to  act.f 

In  Eastern  Greece,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Seraskier, 
Dervish  Pasha,  to  penetrate  from  Thessaly  to  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  by  the  route  which  leads  from  Zeitouni  to  Salona.     In  the 

*  Leakeys  Outline,  pp.  162—6. 

t  A  (UtachmeDt  of  cavalry  surprised  the  town  of  Vrachova,  and  took  or  killed 
aboat  300  of  the  inhabitants.  The  town,  however,  had  been  before  nearly  de- 
stroyed, and  with  this  exploit  Omer  Vrioni  was  satisfied. — Hqjiphrets,  ik 
264. 
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month  of  July,  he  succeeded  in  pas^ng  through  tlie  defiles ;  but 
at  Ampliani,  about  eight  miles  from  Salonn,  he  was  attacked  and 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  Panouria;  and  after  suffering 
some  further  loss  in  his  retreat,  he  resumed  liis  positions  in  Doris 
and  Thessaly,  without  having  effected  die  smallest  advantage.* 
In  concert  with  this  operation,  an  attempt  to  recover  Athens  was 
made  by  Omer  Pasha  of  Egripo ;  but  he  was  met  at  Marathon 
in  the  middle  of  July  by  the  Greeks  under  Goura,  from  whom 
he  received  such  a  check  as,  combined  with  tlie  ill  success  of 
the  Seraskier^s  expedition,  sufficed  to  confine  liim  to  Boeotia, 
and  he  ultimately  withdrew  behind  the  walls  of  Egripo. 

In  the  Morea,  an  attack  was  made,  in  die  early  part  of  the 
year,  on  Modon  ;  but  this,  with  occasional  skirmishes  vnAi  the 
garrison  of  Patras,  comprised  the  whole  exertions  on  either  side. 
Coron  and  Lepanto  remained  in  die  undisturbed  possessioo  ot 
the  Turks. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  campaign  of  1824  was  one  of  the  roost 
inglorious  and  unprofitable  to  the  Ottomans  of  any  that  had 
hitherto  taken  place,  and  at  no  {)eriod  had  the  prospects  of  the 
Greeks  assumed  a  brighter  appearance,  than  towards  the  close 
of  this  year.  The  arrival  of  tlie  loan  and  the  submission  of  the 
military  party  had  given  liew  strength  and  apparent  stability  to 
the  cTvit  Gm^ernnient ;  while,  as  to  the  most  important  of  an  lis 
foreign  felafibfis,  the  Ionian  Government  with  whom  there  had 
arisen  a  serious  misunderstanding,  was  now  on  terms  of  friendly 
neutrality,  and  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  had  actually  deign- 
ed to  set  his  foot  in  Greece. f     But  unhappily,  the  renewal  of 

*  Captain  Humphreys  states,  that  the  Turks  on  this  occasion  lost  aboat  200 
roen ;  the  Greeks  four  or  five.     "  This  was  the   most   important  engagement 
that  took  place  by  land  during  the  whole  campaign  ;  and  constituted  the  ope> 
rations  of  the  Turkish  army  of  above  20,0iX)  men,  opposed  to  4000." — Hum- 
PHRRTS,  p.  268. 
t  An  order  had  been  issued  by  the  British  Government,  towards  the  close 
.of  1822,  directing  its  officers  in  the  Mediterranean  to  respect  the  right  pf  Uy 
/Greeks  to  blockade  such  ports  of  Greece  a^  remained  in  po^^sesalfla  J^XJb^ 
/Xyrks.     This  was  a  most  impprtant  point  gamed,  being  a  first  step  towards  the 
recognition  of  their  independence.     It  was,  however,  notoi  ious,  that  among  the 
-transports  hired  at  Alexandria  and  Constantinople,  a  great  number  were  under 
(.  thfj_i5>g.b*h-. Pnd   the   Austrian   flngs      Irritated   at   these   proceedings,  and 
alarmed  at  the  fonmdaBle  pre)>afaTtons  which  were  being  made  in  both  Tur- 
key and  Egypt,  the  executive  council  issued,  on  the  8th  of  June  1824,  from 
Lema,  an  edict  authoriKing  their  cruizerii  to  attack,  burn,  and  sink,  all  Euro- 
pean vessels  which  they  shouid  find  »o  employed.     Thi>  infraction  of  interna* 
tional  law,  immediately  called  forth  strong  remonstrances  frum  Sir  Frederick 
Adam  ;  but  these  not  being  attended  to,  on  the  6th  oi   September  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  notifying,  that  till  the  Greek  manifesto  should  be  fully  and  au- 
^thenticallv.  recalled,  tht  British  admiral  in  the  ^Icditermnean  had  been  direct- 
'   ed  to  seize  and  detain  all  armed  ves^ieU  acknowledging  the  authority  of  the 
[  Provisional  Govemmeot  of  Greece.     On  the  27th  of  August,  the  GoTemment 
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those  dissensions  in  the  Morea,  which  it  was  fondly  hoped  that 
the  ban  would  heal,  or  enable  the  Government  to  terminate,  not 
only  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  winter  campaign,  but 
placed  the  cause  in  the  greatest  jeopardy. 

During  the  winter,  these   difTerences  rose  to  an  alarming 
height/   Several  instances  of  partiality  i^ewn  by  the  Govern- 1 
ment  tothe  Roumeiiots,  had  tended  to  irritate  the  Moreote  chief- \ 
tains,  wIk)  were  moreover  jealous  of  not  sharing  in  the  increas-  1 
ing  power  of  the  Government?^   At  length,  as  Uttle  conciliation  * 
was  employed,  the  dispute  produced  an  insurrection  on  the  part  of 
the  Moreotes,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Colocotroni  and  his  sons, 
Niketas,  his  nephew,  Demetrius  and  Nicolas  Deliyauni,  General 
Sessini,  Andrea  Zaimi,  Andrea  Londos,  and  Giovanni  and  Pan- 
agiola  Notapopuolo.   The  Government  immediately  called  in  the        > 
aid  of  the   Koumeliots,  two  of  whom,  General  Izonga    and       i 
Gonra,  aided  by  tlie  counsels  of  John  Coletti,  took  the  command 
of  their  forces.     The  Moreotes  carried  on  the  civil  war  with 
considerable  spirit  for  some  time,  and  proceeded  so  far  as  to  at- 
tempt the  capture  of  Napoli  di  Romania ;   but  at  length,  after 
some  delay  and  bloodshed,  th'e  insurgents  were  dispersed,  and 
the  rebellion  was  pretty  well  quelled  by  the  end  of  Uecember. 
The  evil  effects,  however,  of  this  civil  contest  were  long  felt, 
and  one  most  disastrous  consequence  was,  that  it  prevented  the 
reduction  of  Patras,  which  might  easily  have  been  taken  during 
the  winter.     Owing  to  the  delay  thus  occasioned,  it  was  the  mid- 
dle of  January  before  a  few  vessels  sailed  up  the  Gulf  of  Cor- 
inth, and,  aided  by  some  land  forces,  recommenced  the  block- 
ade ;  while  an  active  pursuit  was  set  on  foot  after  the  fugitive 
leaders  in  the  late  insurrection,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  dif- 
ferent holds  of  tlie  Morea.     • 

In  the  meantime,  the  Porte  was  very  differently  occupied. 
The  Pasha  of  Egypt,  prompted  apparendy  by  a  Mussulman 
feeling,  and  by  die  hope  at  least  of  adding  Candia  and  the 
Morea  to  his  dominions,  had  entered  cordially  into  the  war,  and 
his  wealth  enabled  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  chief  pecuniary 
burthen.  Unhappily  for  the  Greek  cause,  the  assistance  of  the 
Eg}'ptian  troops  had  enabled  the  Turks  in  Candia  to  produce  a 

had  already  revoked  their  edict,  so  far  as  regarded  alLneutral  ships  that  had 
nol  Turkish  troops  .on  hoard  ',  but  thia  not  being  satisfactory,  Sir  Frederick 
Adam,  two  days  aAer  the  issuing  of  his  proclamation,  embarked  for  Napoli,  where 

(he  was  received 'witb  the  highest  honours,  and  all  differences  were  inunediatelv 
adjusted  by  a  new  decree  limiting  the  order  to  neutrals  found  in  the  anamy  s 
flaat.  On  the  17th  of  November,  a  proclamation  from  the  Ionian  Government 
enjoined  all  vessels  bearing  the  Septinsular  flag,  to  respect  the  blockade  of  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth  maintained  by  the  Greeks. 
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temporary  suppression  of  the  insurrectkxi  in  that  important  island ; 
and  the  great  facility  of  communication  which  was  thus  estab- 
lished between  Egjrpt  and  the  Morea,  enabled  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
the  step-son  and  lieutenant  of  Mohanmied  Ali,  to  begin  die 
campaign  of  1825  without  waiting  for  the  return  of  qpring. 
His  fleet  having  wintered  at  Suda  in  Candia,  set  sail  on  the  23d 
of  December  tor  Rhodes,  where  he  took  on  board  5000  disci- 
plined troops  :  with  these  he  returned  to  Candia,  to  complete  his 
armament,  which  detained  him  till  the  middle  of  February.  At 
the  same  time,  tranqmrts  were  being  fitted  out  at  Constantinople, 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  Modon  and  Patras.  Omer  Vnooi 
bad  been  removed  to  Salonika,  and  the  pashaliks  of  loamiiiia 
and  Delvino  had  been  bestowed  on  the  Roumeli  Valisee,  to 
which  was  to  be  added  Karl-ili,  in  the  event  of  his  subduing  it. 
He  inmiediately  began  to  form  his  camp  at  Larissa,  intendme, 
when  his  arrangements  should  be  complete,  to  pass  over  to  his 
new  pashalik,  and  with  reinforcements  levied  in  his  progress,  to 
descend  on  Missolonghi. 

Afiairs,  however,  wore  a  favourable  aspect  in  Greece  up  to 
the  commencement  of  February.  The  last  remnant  of  the 
rebellion  had  been  quelled.  A  few  of  the  leaders  (or  avrapra, 
as  they  were  called)  had  tAen  refuge  in  Kalamos,  an  island  appro- 

Sriated  by  the  Ionian  Government  to  the  reception  of  Cri^^ 
igitives.  The  remainder  had  surrendered  to  the  Government, 
and  it  having  been  determined  to  remove  tliem  to  Hydra,  the 
same  vessel  which  brought  Conduriotti  from  that  island  to  resume 
his  iiinctbns  at  Napoli  as  President  of  the  Executive,  returned 
with  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion  on  board.  On  the  17th  of 
December,  Colocotroni  and  his  companions  embarked,  and  in  a 
few  days  were  landed  at  tlie  place  of  their  destination — the 
monastery  of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  craggy  summit  of  one  of  the 
wildest  hills  of  Hydra. 

"  The  prospects  of  this  moment,"  remarks  Mr.  Emerson,  who 
arrived  in  Greece  in  March,  "  were,  perhaps,  the  most  brilliant 
since  the  commencement  of  tlie  revolution.  The  liberators 
were  now  in  full  possession  of  the  Morea,  with  the  exception  of 
Patras  and  the  unimportant  fortresses  of  Modon  and  Coron. 
Almost  all  Western  Greece  was  in  the  hands  of  the  (Jovem- 
ment  The  country  was  just  freed  from  a  rebellion,  which  had 
exposed  the  principles  of  three  of  the  chieftains  who  were  dis- 
afiected,  and  enabled  the  Government  to  remove  them  from 
their  councils  and  measures ;  a  fourth  portion  of  the  loan  was 
at  that  time  arrived,  and  a  fifth  expected ;  whilst,  about  the 
same  time,  a  second  loan  had  been  effected  in  England,  so  that 
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die  funds  of  die  Govenunent  were  now  replenisheci  widi  ample 
means  finr  a  long  campaign.  Thirty  ships  composed  the  block- 
ading squadron  before  Patras,  aided  by  a  large  body  of  land 
troops.  The  garrison  within  was  already  reduced  to  straits  for 
provisdon,  as  appeared  by  some  letters  which  arrived  at  Zante 
nom  persons  within  the  walls ;  and  ^  capitulation  was  expected 
in  a  very  short  time.  Constant  commumcadons  being  mamtain- 
ed  between  MissokMighi  and  Larissa,  and  the  activity  of  the 
Roumeli  Valisi's  movements  being  ascertained,  it  was  determined 
to  prepare  in  time  to  oppose  him ;  and  for  this  purpose,  Nota  Bot- 
zans,  together  with  Generals  Suka  and  Milios,  set  forward  with  a 
sufficient  body  of  troq>s  to  occupy  the  pass  of  Makrinoro,  the  an- 
cient Otympus,  throu^  which  it  was  necessary  he  should  pass*. 
Thus  prepared  at  evenr  point,  the  spirits  of  the  soldiers  were  raised 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  it  seemed  that  Greece 
wanted  but  one  step  more  to  defeat  hernorth^n  invaders,  deliver 
the  Pekiponnesus,  and  complete  the  work  of  freedom. 

^'  It  was,  however,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  month,  that 
the  first  disastrous  stroke  occurred.  Frequent  letters  fi'om 
Crete  had  informed  the  Government  of  the  return  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  from  Rhodes,  and  of  the  vigour  with  which  he  was 
hastening  the  completion  of  his  preparations.  The  progress  of 
the  blockade  at  Patras  was  now  observed  with  double  interest,  as 
its  fall  was  daily  expected,  and  as  there  was  no  other  probable 
means  of  checking  the  armament  of  the  Egyptians,  than 
by  withdrawing  the  squadron  which  was  cruising  before  the  for- 
tress. This,  being  a  desperate  resource,  was  of  course  deferred 
to  the  last  moment ;  till  at  length,  advices  arrived  of  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  the  expedition  from  Candia ;  further  delay 
was  impossible,  and  just  at  a  moment  when  the  garrison  was 
ripe  for  surrender,  the  squadron  sailed,  unfortunately  too  late. 
Such  was  the  deficiency  of  communication  across  the  Morea, 
that  almost  on  the  same  day  that  the  fleet  sailed  from  Patras 
(24th  Feb.),  the  Egyptian  squadron  of  four  corvettes  and  nu- 
merous brigs  and  transports,  in  all  thirty  sail,  anchored  ofif  Mo- 
don,  and  (£sembarked  6000  soldiers,  infantry  and  cavahy,  well 
disciplined,  and  commanded  chiefly  by  European  officers.  The 
tro(^  immediatehr  encamped  around  Modon,  whilst  the  ship^ 
returned  without  delay  to  Suda  in  Candia.  A  few  davs  afler, 
Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  the  head  of  800  men,  advanced  to  the  sum- 
mit of  the  range  of  hills  ^ndiich  rise  at  the  back  of  Navarino. 
The  inhabitants  were  instandy  struck  with  terror,  and  flew  to 
arms,  while  700  RoumeGots,  under  the  command  of  General 
Giavella,  poured  immediately  into  the  fortress.     The  Pasha's 

20 
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object,  however,  appeared  to  be  merely  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
situation  of  the  fortress  ;  he  remained  quietly  at  his  station  fixr 
some  hours,  and  then  returned  to  his  encampment.  It  was  now 
clear  tliat  Navarino  and  the  adjacent  countiy  was  to  be  the  im- 
mediate  seat  of  war  ;  the  attempt  on  Patras  was  consequently 
totally  abandoned,  and  the  troops  drawn  oflf  to  be  marched  fur- 
ther south. 

'^  Both  parties,  however,  remained  quiet  till  the  20tb  of 
March,  when  Ibrahim  Pasha,  having  received  a  second  rein- 
forcement from  Candia,  (his  ships  having  evaded  the  Greek 
squadron,)  took  up  his  position,  and  placed  his  camp,  with 
14,000  soldiers,  before  Navarino.  The  capture  of  this  town 
was  a  considerable  object  to  the  Turks  not  only  fix)m  its  poatioo, 
but  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  the  best,  or  one  of  the 
best  protected  ports  in  the  Morea.  The  harbour,  which  b 
of  considerable  dimensions,  is  protected  by  the  island  of 
Sphacteria  at  its  entrance,  which  is  so  narrow,  that  yoAxxsv^ 
has  possession  of  the  island  can  prevent  all  ingress  or  ^ress 
fix>m  the  town  by  sea. 

"  The  situation  of  Navarino  perfecdy  agrees  with  Thucydides* 
description  of  Pylos  ;*  from  some  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
neighbourhood,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  :  in  fact, 
a  viUage  about  half  a  mile  distant,  built  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
the  cliff,  on  which  stands  the  fortress  railed  Old  Navarino,  stiH 
bears  the  name  of  Pylos.  New  Navarino,  or  Neo-Castro,  as 
the  Greeks  more  usually  caD  it,  formerly  contained  600  Turks 
and  about  130  Greeks;  the  former  of  whom  were  remarkable 
for  their  villany,  the  latter,  like  all  the  Messenians,  for  their  sloth 
and  effeminacy.  It  now  contained  merely  200  inhabitants  and  a 
small  garrison,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  during 
the  early  stages  of  die  revolution.  Tlie  fortifications,  like  all 
the  others  in  the  Morea,  were  the  work  of  tlie  Venetians,  and 
though  not  peculiarly  strong,  were  in  a  pretty  fair  state  of  repair. 
Every  precaution  was  now  taken  by  the  Greeks.  A  garrison 
amounting  to  2000  soldiers,  principally  under  the  command  of 
Hadji  Christo,  and  Joannes  Mavromichali,  son  to  Petro  Bey  of 
Maina,  were  thrown  into  the  fortress ;  a  small  corps  of  artillery, 
amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  men,  were  sent  off  with  all  haste 


*  The  modern  Greek  name  of  the  casUe  U  *A6af!ivos^  whence  the  IfaliannaiB 
of  Old  and  New  Navarino.  It  had  been  left  nearly  in  the  same  ttate  io  which 
it  was  found  when  taken  from  the  Turks  in  1821.  The  fortifications  consisted 
of  a  low  wall  without  any  ditch,  flanked  on  the  land  side  by  some  small  baa- 
tions,  and  still  weaker  towards  the  sea,  where  it  had  received  only  a  sUfbl 
patching,  since  it  was  battered  by  the  Russians,  from  one  of  the  opposite 
islands,  in  the  year  1770. — ^Leau's  (hUline,  p.  166. 
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from  Napoli ;  and  the  command  of  the  fortifications  was  given  to 
Major  Collegno,  who  lost  no  time  in  assuming  his  post.  Provi- 
sions were  sent  in  from  all  parts  of  the  Morea,  sufficient  for  a 
long  siege.  Large  bodies  of  Roumeliots,  under  the  command 
of  their  respective  generals  Giavella,  Karatazzo,  Constantino 
Botzaris,  brother  to  the  hero  Marco,  and  General  Karaiskaki, 
took  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  «aemy.  Conduriotti  and  Prince 
Mavrocordato  prepared  to  set  out  from  Napoli  with  fresh  troops ; 
and  though  affiiirs  were  threatening,  there  existed  the  strongest 
hopes,  from  the  spirit  of  the  soldiery  and  the  state  of  the  fortress, 
that  they  would  be  able  to  make  an  effective  stand  against  all 
assaults." 

The  army  of  Ibrahim  Pasha  consisted  of  about  10,000  in- 
fantry, 2000  Albanians,  and  an  adequate  proportion  of  cavalry 
and  artillery.  On  the  28th  of  March,  he  made  an  assault  on  the 
town,  but  was  opposed  by  the  united  force  of  the  Roumeliot 
general,  Karatazzo,  and  Joannes  Mavromikhali.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  nearly  equal :  that  of  the  Greeks  is  stated  at  150 
men,  including  their  brave  young  leader,  Joannes,  who  received 
a  wound  m  his  arm,  which,  being  unskilfully  dressed,  terminated 
in  a  mortification.  The  Greeks  succeeded,  however,  in  taking 
from  the  enemy  upwards  of  a  hundred  English  muskets  and  bay- 
onets, wUch  were  inmiediately  forwarded  to  Tripolitza.  A  sys- 
tem of  petty  skirmishing  was  kept  up  during  the  ensuing  three 
weeks  without  any  important  result.  In  the  mean  time,  Aus- 
trian, Ionian,  and  even  English  ships,  laden  with  Turkish  grain 
and  provisions,  were  daily  arriving  at  Napoli,  as  prizes  taken  by 
the  Greek  cruizers  :*  and  on  the  13th  oi  April,  three  Austrian 
vessels,  laden  with  provisions  for  the  enemy,  who  was  reported  to 
be  already  in  possession  of  Navarino,  appeared  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  The  Greek  commandant,  suspecting  tlieir  in- 
tention, hoisted  the  red  flag  on  the  fortress  :  and  the  three  ves- 
sels, entering  in  fuU  confidence,  were  declared  lawful  prizes,  and 
their  cargoes  were  applied  to  the  supply  of  the  garrison. 

At  length,  on  the  19ih  of  April,  Ibraliim  Pasha  attacked,  in 
their  position,  the  whole  force  of  tlic  Greeks,  amounting  to 
about  6000  men,  and  completely  defeated  them.  The  partic- 
ulars of  this  important  action  are  thus  given  by  Mr.  Emerson, 

*  Emenon,  p.  105.  These  vessels  had  inTariably  re^lar  papers  from  their 
respecdre  consult,  and  cleared  for  the  Ionian  Isles  :  but  in  general,  the  confes- 
sions of  the  captains,  or  some  other  circumstances,  condemned  them.  Several, 
however,  were  reclaimed,  and  though  no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  their 
being  Turkitb  property,  yet,  as  their  papers  were  correct,  the  Greeks  were 
compelled  to  inrrender  them. 
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on  the  authority  of  letters  from  Navarino,  transmitted  to  the 
Govermnent  at  Napoli. 

"  The  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy  had  been  all  occu- 
pied, with  an  intention  of  cutting  off  their  conmiunicatkxi 
with  Modon,  and  were  now  extended  almost  in  a  circle.  The 
left  extremity  was  intrusted  to  Hadji  Christo,  Hadji  Stephano, 
and  Constantine  Botzaris ;  the  i^^  was  conunanded  by  the  Rou- 
meliot  generak,  Giavella  and  Karatazzo ;  whilst  the  centre  was  oc- 
cupied by  a  body  of  Moreotes,  under  General  Skurtza,  a  Hydriote, 
whom  Ck>nduriotti's  bterest  had  mvested  with  a  high  command, 
tc^ether  with  a  few  other  capitani.  On  the  evening  of  the  18tfa 
instant,  intimation  of  the  intended  attack  in  the  morning  had  been 
received  from  a  deserter,  and  notice  in  consequence  sent  to  the 
different  generals.  The  conunanders  of  the  positions  aa  the 
extremities  were  fully  prepared  ;  but  in  the  centre,  Skurtza  had 
as  yet  nedected  to  make  the  necessary  entrenchments  and  pet^ 
lines,  behmd  which  alone  the  Greeks  are  capable  of  makii^  any 
stand.  He  accordingly  applied  for  additional  as^stance,  and 
early  in  the  morning,  Botzaris  set  out  to  his  position  ¥nth  a 
chosen  body  of  his  soldiers.  About  nine  o'clock,  the  attack  of 
the  Egyptians  commenced  on  the  position  of  Hadji  Christo,  who 
sustained  the  onset  with  extreme  courage :  at  the  same  time, 
another  party,  with  three  cannon  and  one  mortar,  commenced 
the  attack  on  the  right,  where  they  met  with  an  equaOy  brave 
resistance  from  GiaveDa  and  his  followers ;  whilst  a  third,  sup- 
ported by  a  body  of  Mameluke  horse,  charged  on  the  centre. 
The  two  extremities  kept  their  position  with  astonishing  bravery, 
though  not  less  than  three  hundred  shot  and  shells  feU  within  the 
lines  of  Giavella.  In  the  centre,  however,  the  want  of  their  ac- 
customed tambours  soon  threw  the  soldiers  of  Skurtza  into 
confusion  ;  and  after  a  short  stand,  jthey  commenced  a  precipi- 
tate retreat,  leaving  the  soldiers  of  Botzaris  to  oppose  the  en«ny 
alone.  These  were  soon  cut  to  pieces ;  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty,  that  himself  and  twenty-seven  followers  escaped  with 
life,  after  witnessing  the  fall  of  almost  all  die  chosen  soldiers  of 
his  brother  Marco,  who  had  died  in  his  defence.  Upwards  of 
two  hundred  Greeks  lost  their  lives  in  this  engagement.  Xidi  and 
Zapheiropuolo,  two  of  the  bravest  leaders,  were  made  prisoners  ; 
and  four  other  distinguished  capitani  perished  in  the  fray. 

"  The  day  following,  the  enemy,  elated  with  their  success, 
attempted  an  assault  on  the  walls  :  the  efforts  of  the  garrison, 
however,  assisted  by  a  band  of  Arcadians  in  the  rear  ol  the  en- 
emy, were  successful  in  driving  them  off  with  the  loss  of  100 
slain  and  twenty  prisoners  ;  whilst  the  Greeks  took  po6sessioD  of 
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their  newly-erected  battery,  but,  not  being  able  to  carry  off  the 
camion,  contented  themselves  with  spiking  them  all,  and  retired 
again  within  the  waUs.'* 

The  negligence  or  pusillanimity  of  the  Moreotes  under 
Skurtza,  to  which  Botzaris  jusdy  attributed  the  defeat  of  his 
troops,  so  materially  widened  the  breach  between  the  Roumeliots 
and  the  Moreotes,  that  shorttv  after,  hearing  that  the  Turks 
were  advancing  on  Missolondii,  the  former  expressed  their  de- 
terminatkm  to  leave  the  defence  of  Navarino  to  the  peninsular 
troops,  and  return  to  defend  their  own  homes.  Accordingly,  on 
the  SOth  instant,  they  arrived  at  Lugos,  to  the  number  of  3000, 
under  their  respective  generals,  GiaveUa,  Karaiskachi,  and  13ot- 
zaris.  The  Moreotes,  roused  by  this  defection,  now  took  arms 
with  greater  spirit ;  and  the  rebel  chiefs  Zaimi  and  Londo,  driven 
from  Kalanaos  by  the  English  resident,  returned  to  the  Morea, 
having  submitted  to  the  Grovemment,  and  began  to  raise  troops 
in  their  native  districts  of  Kalavrita. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Roumeli  Valisee  had,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  reached  loannina  from  Larissa.  On  the  20th  he  arrived 
with  15,000  men  at  Arta  ;  and  early  in  April,  he  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  his  entrance  by  the  pass  of  Makrinoro  into  the 
plains  of  Western  Greece.  The  Roumeliots,  under  Nota  Bot- 
zaris and  Izonga,  had  deserted  their  post,  and  crossed  the 
Achelous,  without  once  coming  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
leaving  the  whole  countiy  north  of  that  river  open  to  liis  ravages, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  villages  took  refuge  under  British 
protection  in  Kalamos.  At  tlie  orders  or  entreaties  of  the  Mis- 
solonghi  Government,  Generals  Izonga  and  Makris  were  indulged, 
however,  to  recross  die  Achetous,  and  attempt  to  seize  die  passes 
of  Ligovitzi ;  but  the  enemy  was  beforehand  with  tliem,  and  af- 
ter a  short  conflict,  tliey  were  obliged  to  retreat  widi  aU  expedi- 
tion, and  prepare  for  the  defence  of  Anatolico  and  Missolonghi. 

To  return  to  the  siege  of  Navarino.  Tlie  object  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha  was  now  to  take  Sphacteria ;  but  it  was  not  till  die  arrival 
of  his  Sihips  from  Suda  with  a  third  division  of  land  forces,  that 
he  deemed  it  expedient  to  make  the  attempt.'  On  the  6th  of 
May,  a  large  division  of  the  Egyptian  army  commenced  the  at- 
tack on  the  fortress  of  Old  Navai'ino,  with  a  view  to  cover  the 
debarkation  of  troops  from  the  fleet.  The  spirited  defence 
made  by  the  garrison  under  Hadji  Cliristo  aqd  the  Archbishop  of 
Modon,  together  with  the  approach  of  the  Greek  fleet,  defeated 
the  plan.  In  the  evening,  aiter  a  smart  action,  which  continued 
all  clay,  die  enemy  retired  to  their  former  position  at  Petrochori, 
while  the  fleet  fell  back  in  the  direction  of  Modon.     The  Greek 
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squadron  kept  beating  off  the  town,  and  only  eight  ships,  include 
ing  that  of  the  brave  Anastasius  Psamado,  remained  witliin  the 
harbour. 

Early  on  the  next  morning,  the  Turkish  fleet  was  again  ob- 
served under  weigh  in  the  direcdcui  of  the  fortress,  and,  about 
one  o'clock,  had  advanced  very  near  the  island,  v/bSie  the 
Hydriot  ships  under  Miaulis  w^fe  becalmed  at  some  distance 
from  the  shore.  The  island  cdntaiiied  but  one  landing  place,  on 
the  western  side,  which  was  defended  by  a  small  battery  of  three 
guns,  and  a  garrison  of  200  soldiers,  under  the  direction  of  a 
brave  young  Hydriot,  Stavro  Sohini,  and  General  Anagnostanu 
For  the  purpose  of  working  the  guns  more  efiectually,  a  party  of 
sailors,  headed  by  Psamado,  were  landed  from  the  ships  in  the 
bay  ;  and  Prince  Mavrocordato  and  Count  Santa  Rosa,  a  Pied- 
montese  volunteer,  remained  on  the  island  to  direct  the  operations 
of  the  whole.  If  bravery  could  have  compensated  for  the 
inequality  of  numbers,  the  Greeks  would  have  triumphed.  Fifty 
armed  boats  were  sent  off  from  the  Turkish  fleet,  contaimng 
1500  men,  on  whose  approach  the  litde  garrison  opened  their 
fire,  and  for  some  time  maintained  their  position  nobly  ;  but  at 
length,  surrounded  from  behind,  cutoff  from  relief  or  retreat, 
they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and,  after  a  desperate  re- 
sistance, were  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  their  two  brave  leaders 
being  among  the  last  that  fell.  The  divisions  stationed  at  other 
points  of  tlie  little  island  now  fled  in  confusion,  and  all  the  Gredc 
vessels  in  the  harbour,  except  Psamado's,  made  their  escape,  pass* 
ing  unopposed  through  the  division  of  tlie  enemy's  fleet  placed 
at  the  moutli  of  tlie  harbour  to  detain  them.  Mavrocordato  and 
the  governor  of  Neo-kastro,  botli  of  whom  were  in  the  island, 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  reach  the  remaining  ship  ;  but  when  the 
boats  reached  the  shore  a  second  time,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
off  others,  the  fugitives  that  eagerly  crowded  into  them  were  too 
many,  and  sunk  them.  A  few  moments  after,  Psamado,  desperate- 
ly wounded,  with  a  few  followers,  gained  the  beach,  and  was  seen 
waving  his  cap  for  the  assistance  liis  countrymen  could  no  l(»iger 
render  him.  The  Turks  soon  came  up,  and  he  fell,  with 
his  handful  of  men,  under  a  shower  of  bullets.  Not  a  Greek 
was  now  left  alive  on  the  Island,  and  the  solitary  ship  of  Psamado 
had  to  make  her  way  out  through  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  drawn 
up  round  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  During  four  hours  of  a 
dead  cabn,  she  maintained  a  desperate  fight,  but  finaUy  fought 
her  way  with  great  gallantry  through  the  forty  sail  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, with  the  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  six  wounded.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  soldiers  perished  in  the  island,  including  the  un- 
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ibrtunate  Count  Santa  Rosa,  who  fought  in  the  ranks  with  his 
musket  and  ataghan,  and  General  Catzaro,  besides  ninety  seamen 
Id  killed,  wounded,  and  missing  ;  a  greater  number  than  Hydra 
had  lost  during  the  four  years  of  the  war."*^ 

Two  days  aiter  the  capture  of  the  island,  the  garrison  of  Old 
Navarino,  who  were  now  shut  up  with  but  little  provisions,  and 
water  for  only  a  few  days,  oaptulated  on  condition  of  laying 
4own  their  arms  and  retiring.  For  these  favourable  terms,  they 
were  unexpectedly  indebted  to  two  of  the  French  officers  in  the 
Pasha's  service  ;  and  on  the  faith  of  their  representations,  they 
ventured  to  march  out,  about  a  thousand  men  in  number,  under 
the  command  of  General  Luca  and  an  American  Philhellene 
named  Jarvis.  Having  surrendered  their  arms  at  the  feet  of  the 
Pasha,  they  were  escorted  for  a  few  miles  by  a  smaU  body  of 
horse,  and  were  then  permitted  to  depart  in  safety.  The 
Turkish  ships,  having  entered  the  harbour,  now  opened  a  fire 
upon  Neo-kastro,  about  fifty  pieces  of  cannon  being  placed  in 
battery  on  the  land-side  ;  but  not  till  the  23rd  of  May,  after  a 
week  consumed  in  negotiation,  the  garrison  marched  out  on  the 
same  terms  as  those  of  Navarino,  and  were  embarked  in  Euro- 
pean vessels  for  Kalamata,  with  the  exception  of  Generals 
iatracco  and  Giorgio  Mavromikhali,  who  were  detained  prison- 
ers.f  By  the  fall  of  this  place,  Ibrahim  Pasha  became  posses- 
sed of  the  key  to  die  entire  western  coast  of  the  Morea,  there 

*  Mr.  Emerton  was  at  Hydra  when  tbe  vessels  arrived,  bringing  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  of  their  fate.  The  sight,  he  says,  of  the  anxious  and  ago- 
nixed  groupes  of  mothers  and  widows  crowding  the  rocks  on  the  beach,  was 
most  heart-rending.  Count  Santa  Rosa  had  but  a  few  months  before  come  to 
Greece  with  Major  CoUegno,  to  offer  bis  serrices  to  tbe  Government,  "  disap- 
pointed in  his  attempt  to  free  his  own  country  from  the  Austrian  Sultan.' 
Without  money,  and  unacquainted  with  the  language,  he  discovered  his  error 
io  joining  a  cause  he  could  not  serve  in  any  situation  becoming  his  rank  and 
talents.  Three  letters  written  shortly  before  his  death,  {Picture  of  Grttee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  180,)  exhibit  the  ardent  affection  and  despondency  of  a  heart-broken 
exile.  He  had  intended  to  return  to  England  at  the  end  of  the  campaign,  and 
speaks  with  fondness  of  his  friends  in  this  country;  but  on  the  day  of  the 
attack  on  Sphacteria,  he  disdained  to  flee  ;  like  the  brave  Roland  of 
Campbell, 

"  he  fell,  and  wished  to  fall." 

An  account  of  tbe  fatal  conflict,  drawn  up  by  Mavrocordato's  secretary,  him- 
self an  eye-witness,  will  t>e  found  in  the  Picture  of  Greece  in  1826,  vol.  ii. 
p.  109.  See  also  Emerson's  Journal,  in  vol.  i.  pp.  139 — 144.  Leake's  Out- 
line, p.  167. 

t  Leake,  p.  168.  Emerson,  pp.  152,  193.  Count  Pecchio  states,  that  the 
garrison  of  Old  Navarino  attempted  to  force  a  passage  by  night  through  tlic 
enemy's  camp  ;  that  they  were  surprised  on  the  road,  and  obliged  to 
surrender,  with  the  exception  of  140  Roumeliots,  who  opened  themselves  a 
road  sword  in  band ;  that  Ibrahim  Pasha  detained  as  prisoners  Hadji  Christo 
and  the  bishop  of  Modon,  and  set  the  rest  at  liberty.    Journal,  p.  73. 
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beine  do  other  fortresses  to  oppose  his  prc^ss,  and  the  country 
ccHisists  of  open  plains,  aflbrcOng  no  impediment  to  the  operations 
of  cavahy  ;  while  the  beautiful  harbour  gave  the  enemy  a  secure 
hold  to  winter  in. 

Shordy  after  the  faU  of  Navarino,  the  Egypdan  Pasha  sus- 
tained a  naval  loss,  which,  though  not  of  sufficient  magnitude 
materiaUy  to  affect  the  operatiODS  of  the  Ottoman  fleet,  served 
to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  and  rekindle  the  almost  extinguish- 
ed  ardour  of  the  Moreotes. 

^^  Immediately  after  the  loss  of  the  Island,  while  the  Greek 
fleet  continued  cruising  off  the  coast,  the  squadron  of  the  Pasha 
separated  into  two  divisions,  one  of  which  remained  in  the 
.  vicinity  and  harbour  of  Navarino ;  whikt  the  other,  consisting  of 
two  frigates  and  four  corvettes,  with  numerous  transports,  moved 
down  to  Modon,  where  on  the  12th  instant,  they  were  followed  by 
Miaulis,  with  four  fire-ships  and  twenty-two  brigs.  In  the  eve- 
ning of  the  same  day,  a  most  favourable  breeze  setting  in  from 
the  south-east,  he  made  his  signal  for  the  fire-ships  to  enter  the 
harbour.  Besides  the  Egyptian  squadron,  there  were  likewise 
within,  a  number  of  other,  Austrian,  Ionian,  and  Sicilian  craft, 
making  in  all  about  thirty-five  or  forty  sail.  The  enemy,  on 
the  advance  of  the  fire-ships,  immediately  attempted  to  cut  their 
cables  and  escape  ;  but  the  same  steady  breeze  which  drove  on 
the  bnilots,  and  blew  direct  into  the  harbour,  prevented  thor 
^  egress.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  were  thrown  into  the 
utmost  confusion,  ran  foul  of  each  other,  arid  finally  were  driven, 
en  masse^  beneath  the  walls  of  the  fortress ;  where  the  brulots 
still  advancing  upon  them,  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron,  with  a 
few  Austrian  and  other  ships,  in  all  twenty-five,  feU  victims  to 
the  flames.  Only  a  very  few  of  the  smaller  European  craft, 
which  lay  further  out  from  the  town,  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape,  and  brought  the  particulars  of  the  event  to  the  Pasha  of 
Navarino.  In  the  mean  time,  the  missiles  caused  by  the  blow- 
ing up  of  the  shipping  and  cannon,  falling  within  the  walls,  set 
fire  to  a  store-house  containing  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  which  blew  up  with  a  tremendous  explosioD, 
which  was  visible  for  several  miles  from  sea.  Owing  to  the 
panic  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  Greeks,  not  tlie  slightest 
opposition  was  made  by  tllte  Egyptians ;  and  after  destroying  the 
squadron  of  the  enemy,  the  brulottiers  succeeded  in  regaining 
their  own  ships,  witliout  the  loss  of  a  single  man." 

While  the  feelings  of  the  Moreotes  were  still  vibrating  be- 
^  tween  joy  and  despondency,  the  cry  for  Colocotroni  was  again 
*"'        loudly  raised.     Some  of  the  provinces  had  before  demanded  hb 
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release,  and  he  had  himself  besought  the  Government  to  allow  him 
to  engage  the  enemy,  offering  his  two  sons  as  hostages.  Two 
members  of  the  Government  were  in  favour  of  hi$  release,  and 
two  agamst  it  ;*  but,  on  the  arrival  of  the  President,  it  was 
referred  to  the  legislative  body,  who  decided  the  point  in  his 
&vour,  and  a  deputaticm  proceeded  to  Hydra  to  conduct  him 
back  to  Napoli.f  He  arrived  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  on  the 
next  day,  his  reconciliation  to  the*Govemment  was  celebrated 
with  all  due  ceremony,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  populace. 
A  general  amnesty  and  oblivion  were  mutually  agreed  to  and 
ratified  in  the  church  of  St.  George  ;  after  which  Signer  Tricoupi 
delivered  an  oration  to  the  people  and  the  soldiers  in  the  grand 

auare.  Colocotroni  replied  without  premeditation  to  the  speech 
dressed  to  him  by  one  of  the  legisladve  body.  "  In  coming 
hither  from  Hydra,  I  have  cast  all  rancour  mto  the  sea  f  do  you 
so  likewise ;  bury  in  that  gulf  all  your  hatreds  and  dissensions : 
that  shall  be  the  treasure  which  you  will  gain" — alluding  to  the 
excavatiOQS  in  search  of  treasure  which  were  then  being  made. 

*  Coletti,  Colocotroni^s  principal  enemy,  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  his 
release.  Conduriotti,  considering:  Coletfi  as  the  suborner  of  the  Roumeliot 
troops  who  had  abcuidoned  the  camp,  wished  him  to  be  expelled  ;  but,  per- 
ceiring  that  be  should  soon  require  his  support  against  Colocotroni,  he  gave 
up  this  idea.  Blavrocordato,  however,  was  the  most  obnoxious  to  the  Moreote 
partj. 

t  *'  When  X  beheld  Colocotroni  sitting  amid  tee  of  bis  companions,  pris- 
oners of  state,  and  treated  with  respect  by  his  guards,  I  called  to  mind  the 
picture  that  Tasso  draws  of  Satan  in  the  council  of  deyils.  His  neglected  grey 
hairs  fell  upon  his  broad  shoulders,  and  mingled  with  Ma  rough  beard,  which, 
since  his  imprisonment,  he  had  allowed  to  grow  as  a  naarK  of  grief  and  revenge. 
His  form  is  rugged  and  vigorous,  his  eyes  full  of  fire,  and  his  martial  and 
savage  figure  resembled  one  of  the  sharp  grey  rocks  that  are  scattered  through- 
out the  Arclvpeiago."  Such  is  the  portrait  of  the  old  klepht,  drawn  by  Count 
Pecchio.  Mr.  Emerson's  description  is  not  less  picturesque,  though  he  eives  a 
diflerent  colouring  to  his  hair.  He  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  rcbcTchirfs 
at  Hydra  a  short  time  before.  **  The  g;cnerality  of  them  exhibit  nothing 
peculiar  in  their  appearance,  being,  like  the  rest  of  their  countryman,  wild, 
savage-looking  soldiers,  clad  in  tarnished  embioidered  vests,  and  dirty  I'uda* 
nellas.  Colocotroni  was,  however,  easily  distinguished  from  the  rest  by  his 
particularly  savage  and  uncultivated  air.  His  person  is  low,  but  built  like  a 
Hercules,  and  his  short  bull  neck  is  surmounted  by  a  head  rather  larger  than 
proportion  warrants,  which,  with  its  shaggy  eye-brows,  dark  muitachlos,  un- 
thorn  beard,  and  raven  hair  falling  in  curls  over  his  shoulders,  formed  a  com* 
plete  study  for  a  painter.  He  had  formerly  been  in  the  service  of  ihr  Khgllsli 
in  the  Ionian  Islands,  as  a  seijeaot  of  guards,  and  spoke  with  peculiar  priilii  of 
bis  acquaintance  with  several  British  officers.     He  was  in  high  Mplriis  nt  I  ho 

prospect  of  his  liberation During  my  visit,  he  spoke  of  his  rniMuirs  In  iha 

Ivovemment  with  moderation  and  no  appearance  of  rancour  ;    hr,  lmwrvi»i, 
said  little,  hot,  on  the  name  uf  Mavrocordato  or  Coletti  being  iiu'utlonrd,  ho 
gathered  bis  brow,  compressed  bis  1ip«,  and  baring  his  huge  arui  lo  ih<  «htiul 
der,  he  Hong  it  from  him  with  desperate  determination."— /'tc/ttrc  «/  iirttrr, 
vol.  i.  pp.  1^  167 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

21 
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Proclamations  were  now  issued  by  the  Government,  calling  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Morea  to  arms  ;  all  the  shops  of  Napoli  were 
ordered  to  be  closed,  except  a  sufficient  number  of  bakers  and 
butchers,  and  the  whole  population  was  to  join  the  standard  of 
Colocotroni.  By  the  10th  of  June,  he  had  assembled  about 
8000  men  at  Tripolitza.  Pappa  Flescia  had  already  marched 
to  garrison  Arcadia,  and  Petro  Bey  was  raising  his  followers  in 
Maina.  ^ 

In  the  mean  time,  Miaulis,  the  Hydriote  admiral,  had  deter- 
mined on  a  desperate  but  decisive  service :    this  was  no  other 
than  to  enter  the  harbour  of  Suda,  and  attempt  the  destructioD 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Egyptian  fleet.     He  was  just  about  to 
sail,  when  news  was  brought,  that  the  Turkish  fleet  had  passed 
the  Dardanelles,  and  was  at  that  dme   within  thirty  miles  of 
Hydra.     Instantly  signals  were  tired,  and   in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  every  anchor  was  weighed,  every  yard-arm  spread  with 
canvas,  and  the  whole  fleet  steered  for  diat  island,  to  protect 
their  homes.     They  had  nearly  reached  it,  when  a  caique  came 
off  widi  the  gratifying  intelligence  tliat,  on  the  1st  of  June,  the 
hostile  fleet  had  been  met  in  the  channel  of  Cavo  Doro  .by  the 
fire-ships  of  the  second  Greek  squadron  under  Saktouri,  when  a 
line-of-batde  ship,  (the  Capitan  Pasha's,  who  escaped  by  sailing 
in  a  smaller  ship,)  a  corvette,  and  a  frigate,  were  destroyed,  and 
the  Capitan   Aga  perished  in  the  flames.     Five  transports  also 
were  taken,  laden  with  Stores  and  ammunition,  which  were  safe- 
ly conveyed  to  Spetzia.     The  remainder  of  llie  fleet  dispersed 
in  all  directions :   one  corvette  was  driven  to   Syra,  where  she 
was  burned  by  the  crew,  after  feigning  to  surrender,  but  150  of 
the  men  were  made  prisoners.     Tlie  larger  body  succeeded  in 
reaching  Rhodes  ;  but  it  was  some  time  ere  they  could  be  re-as- 
sembled.    This  brilliant  success,  besides  relie\'ing  Hydra,  had  a 
powerful  effect  in  raising  the  spirits  of  the  Greeks.     'The  vessels 
contained  a  large  proportion  of  the  stores  intended  for  die  si^e 
of  Missolonghi. 

Miaulis  now  steering  southward,  was  joined  by  Saktouri's 
squadron,  making  their  united  force  amount  to  about  seventy 
sail  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  whole  fleet  after  completing 
their  provisioning  at  Mib,  should  proceed  to  Suda,  where  the 
Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  now  collected.  It  was  not 
before  the  evening  of  die  12th  that  diey  reached  the  harbour, 
owing  in  part  to  stormy  wcadier,  and  partly  to  delays  arising 
from  the  insubordination  of  the  seamen.  On  the  14th,  a  lischt 
breeze  siiringing  up,  enabled  diem  to  attack  a  division  of  the  Ot- 
toman neet  in  the  outer  harbour  ;  and  at  die  expense  of  three 
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fire-ships  and  ten  men  kiUed,  they  destroyed  a  corvette  with  its 
equipage.  They  were  prevented  from  further  success  chiefly  by 
the  dropping  of  the  wind,  and  by  the  unwonted  precaution  of 
the  Turks,  who,  m  consequence  of  information  given  by  a 
French  schooner,  had  separated  into  four  divisions.  On  the 
17th,  a  severe  gale  separated  the  Greek  fleet,  and  they  retired  to 
Hydra,  leaving  the  Turkish  admiral  to  proceed  unmolested  to 
Navarino,  where  he  landed  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men. 
Thence  he  pursued  his  course  with  seven  frigates  and  several 
smaUer  vessels  to  Missolonghi,  where  he  arrived  on  the  10th 
of  July. 

The  siege  of  that  place  liad  now  been  carried  on  by  Reschid 
Pasha  for  upwards  oi  two  months,  without  making  any  impres- 
sion or  gaining  any  important  advantage.  On  the  27th  of  April, 
the  first  division  of  5000  had  made  their  appearance,  and  they 
were  soon  followed  by  odier  parties  ;  but  their  whole  artillery 
consisted  a[  only  two  pieces  of  small  cannon,  and  they  were 
already  in  want  of -provisions.  On  being  joined,  however,  by 
Yousef,  Pasha  of  Patras,  their  numbers  amounted  to  14,000 
men,  and  they  had  five  cannon  and  one  mortar  ;  others  were 
subsequendy  obtained  from  Lepanto,  and  Patras.  Several  smart 
skirmishes  took  place.  On  the  6th  of  May,  a  body  of  200  Rou- 
meliots  attacked  the  enemy's  po^iuon  at  the  village  of  Pappadia, 
which  was  defended  by  2000  men,  under  Banousa  Sebrano,  and 
succeeded  in  dislodging  him,  with  a  slight  loss  on  the  part  of  the 
Greeks.  The  Turks  lost  sixty  killed  and  a  number  of  prisoners. 
They  then  took  up  a  new  position,  and  were  again  obliged  to  re- 
tire before  the  Greeks  with  considerable  loss,  and  to  send  to  the 
camp  for  succours.  At  Anatolico,  similar  success  attended  the 
efibrtsofthe  Greeks  in  repelling  an  assault.  On  the  10th  of 
May,  the  Turks,  having  completed  their  preparations  for  attack, 
commenced  throwing  bombs  and  shot  into  Missolonghi,  which 
the  garrison  returned  with  equal  vigour.  A  constant  discharge 
of  shot  and  shells- was  now  kept  up  by  the  besiegers,  who  grad- 
ually advanced  their  lines  and  position  nearer  to  the  waifs  ;  but 
very  litde  mischief  was  done  by  the  artillery,  and  the  spirit  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  remained  unbroken.  Tlieir  provis- 
ions and  ammunition,  however,  became  nearly  exhausted,  and 
both  parties  were  looking  with  anxiety  for  their  respective  fleets. 

On  the  arrival  of  die  Capitan  Pasha  in  July,  the  Seraskier 
was  enabled  to  press  the  siege  with  increased  vigour.  The 
boats  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  entered  the  lagoons,  and  the  non- 
arrival  of  the  Hydriote  squadron  rendered  the  situation  of  the 
besieged  very  critical.    The   garrison  of  Patras  were  able  with 
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impunity  to  ravage  the  country  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Clarenit 
and  Crastouni ;  and  about  the  middle  of  July,  the  latter  town 
was  aknost  totally  burned  by  a  par^  of  Turkish  cavalry.  Ana- 
tolico  surrendered  on  the  21st  of  July,  the  garrison  of  300  men 
being  made  prisoners  of  war;  and  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
Turkish  commander,  apprehensive  of  the  approach  of  the  ChredL 
fleet,  ordered  a  general  attack  upon  Missolonghi.  The  works 
on  the  land-side  were  assailed  in  four  places,  while  thir^  boits 
occupied  the  lake.  The  Osmantys  were,  however,  every  where 
repulsed,  with  the  loss  of  part  of  their  artillery ;  and  two  days  after 
(Aug.  3)  the  Greek  fleet,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  brigs, 
made  its  appearance.  So  critical  was  the  moment  of  their  ar- 
rival, diat  the  town  is  stated  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  capitu- 
lating, their  ammunition  and  proviskms  beine  exhausted,  and 
their  supply  of  water  being  cut  oflT,  when  a  dark  night  and  a  &- 
vourable  wind  enabled  the  Greek  squadron  securely  to  pass  the 
Turkish  line,  and  to  take  up  a  position  between  tliem  and  the 
town.  On  die  4th  and  5tl]  of  the  month,  they  succeeded  in  de- 
stroying two  small  ships  of  war,  as  weU  as  aU  the  boats  cm  the 
lagoon,  and  in  throwing  sufiicient  stores  into  the  town.  About 
mid-day,  the  Turkish  fleet,  without  firing  a  shot,  withdrew,  part 
of  it  retiring  behind  the  castles  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the 

S eater  part  making  sail  for  the  ^gean  sea,  in  the  direction  of 
urazzo.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  feint,  for  they  soon 
aitenvards  steered  southwards  for  Rhodes,  followed  by  the  Greek 
squadron. 

The  Seraslder  was  still  sufliciendy  strong  to  maintain  his  po- 
sition without  much  interrupUon ;  and  he  continued  the  aege, 
though  with  scarcely  any  other  result  except  that  of  loss  to  his 
own  troops,  in  expectation  of  reinforcements  fit>m  the  Egyptian 
fleet  fitting  out  at  Alexandria.  A  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempt 
had  been  made,  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  destroy  this  fleet. 
Three  fire-ships  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  harbour  un- 
discovered, but  a  sudden  change  of  wind  defeated  the  project, 
and  though  the  brulots  were  burned,  diey  did  no  mischief.  Had 
this  attempt  succeeded,  it  would  hnvc  gready  altered  the  aspect 
of  aflairs ;  but  in  November,  the  Turco-Egyptian  fleet  appeared 
in  the  ^gean  Sea. 

In  the  Morea,  the  campaign  had  proved  the  most  disastrous 
that  the  Greeks  had  hitherto  experienced.  After  the  surrender 
of  Navarino  and  Neo-kastro,  Ibrahim  Paslia  remained  there  only 
a  few  days,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  repair  of  the  fortifi- 
cations and  the  erection  of  a  new  battery  on  the  island,  and  then, 
diiddmg  his  forces,  advanced  on  Arcadia  and  Kalamato.    The 
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btter  piacei  vAuch  possessed  neither  ibrtrest  nor  defence,  he 
^dned  possession  of,  after  a  well-maintained  fight  with  a  body  of 
Greeks.  But  at  Aghia,  a  strong  positicm  on  the  mountain  which 
overhangs  the  town  of  Arcadia,  a  desperate  conflict  took  place 
between  the  other  detachment  of  Ibrahim's  army  and  the  Greeks 
under  Pappa  Flescia,  supported  by  a  few  German  officers.  That 
vakirous  priest  had  taken  post  at  die  head  of  800  men,  but  150 
only  remained  with  him,  the  others  having  fled  ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  valitat  band  perished  sword  in  hand,  overpowered  by 
numbers.  Pappa  Flescia  fell  after  performing  prodigies  of  vb«- 
kMjr.*  Ibrahim  Pasha  admitted  a  loss,  on  his  part,  of  250  men. 
Alter  this  victory,  the  Egyptians,  in  advancing  on  Arcadia,  re- 
ceived a  check  from  Creneral  Coliopulo,  and  fell  back  several 
miles ;  and  on  crossing  the  mountain  called  Makriplaghi,  which 
separates  the  plain  of  Messenia  from  the  vaUey  of  the  Upper 
Alpbeius,  he  sustained  the  loss  of  150  men  from  the  troops  of 
Colocotrdni,  who  was  now  advancing  to  occupy  the  passes ;  but 
at  length,  after  various  shirmishes,  in  which  the  Greeks  were 
erdUy  worsted,  Ibrahim  Pasha  succeeded  in  reaching  Leon- 


•It  was  now  in  vain  to  think  of  saving  Trijpolitza,  which  oon- 
tamed  no  gaitison ;  and  orders  were  therefore  sent  to  the  in- 
habitants to  bum  the  town.  CoUecting  whatever  portion  of  their 
prcperty  they  were  able  to  rem6ve,  they  surrendered  their  houses 
and  their  standing  crops  to  the  flames,  and  retreated  towards 
Argos  and  Napoli  di  Romania.  On  the  20th  of  June,  the  Egyp- 
tians entered  the  abandoned  and  half-demoUdied  capital ;  and 
three  days  after,  hastening  to  profit  by  his  advantage,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  advanced  on  Napoli.  Colocotroni,  it  seems,  imagining 
that  t}ie  Pasha's  object  would  be  to  open  a  communication  with 
Patras,  had  drawn  off  all  his  troops  to  occupy  the  passes  in  that 
quarter,  thus  leaving  the  route  to  Napoli  undefended.  When  news 
arrived  of  his  approach,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti, ''  good  at  need," 

*  PapiM  FletM,  or  Fletcia,  aliai  Gregorius  Dikaiof,  at  this  time  minitter  of 
the  interior,  wu  ooe  of  the  most  cemlout  apostles  of  the  revolution,  to  which 
cause,  however,  he  did  credit  only  by  his  bravery.  A  priest  by  profession,  be 
lived  surrounded  with  a  numerous  harem.  A  patriot  par  exeelUneey  he  en- 
riched himself  amid  the  miseries  of  bis  country.  It  is  some  proof  of  virtuous 
feeling  in  the  Greeks,  that  though  his  military  talents  and*  courage  and  his 
valuable  services  procured  him  official  employment,  his  immoralities  gave 
general  umbrage,  and  he  was  contemned  by  all  parties.  Count  Pecchio  met 
nim  on  the  road  between  Argos  and  TripoUtza,  preceded  by  bis  harem  and 
two  pipe*bearers,  in  the  oriental  style,  and  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  pasha.  He 
was  handsome,  and  his  countenance  had  even  an  expression  of  majesty,  adapt- 
ed to  command  the  homage  of  the  people ;  yet  be  was  far  from  popular.*»See 
Pici.  of  Oneu,  vol.  i.  p.  89 ;  vol.  ii.  p.  136. 
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with  about  250  men,  hastened  to  occupy  the  village  of  Mylos 
(the  MUls). 

"  Early  on  Saturday  morning,  the  Egyptian  line  was  seen  de- 
scending the  hills  which  lead  to  the  rear  of  the  village.  About 
eleven  o'clock  they  had  gained  the  plain  ;  but,  instead  of  making 
any  attempt  an  Mybs,  they  seemed  to  be  only  intent  on  pursuing 
their  course  towards  Argos,  and,  for  this  purpose,  passed  down  a 
narrow  plain  lying  between  the  village  and  the  surrounding  hiDs. 
Just,  however,  as  the  rear  of  their  line  had  passed  Myk>s,  a  vol- 
ley of  musketry  was  discharged  by  the  Greeks,  a  ball  from  which 
wounded  Col.  S^ve,  a  French  renegade,  who,  under  the  name 
of  Soliman  Bey,  has  long  been  die  chief  military  assistant  of  the 
Pasha,  and  the  agent  for  the  organisation  of  the  Egypdt^  tnx^ 
Immediately  the  line  halted,  and,  after  some  litdc  delay,  the  main 
body  passed  on  towards  Argos,  whilst  about  2000  of  the  rear- 
guard remained  behind,  and  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the  vil- 
lage. 

"  Fortunately,  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  such  as  to  render 
the  assistance  of  the  cavalry  impossible.  They  were  obliged, 
after  some  useless  manoeuvres  in  front  of  the  Greek  intrench- 
ment,  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men.  The  main  body, 
however,  charged  the  garrison  so  closely,  that,  driven  from  every 
post,  they  were  obliged  to  retire  behind  the  fence  of  an  orchard 
on  the  sea-sliore,  where  they  had  a  defence  of  three  tambours, 
or  low  walls,  between  them  and  the  enemy.  The  two  first  of 
these  were  quickly  forced,  and,  driven  behind  the  third,  with  no 
possibility  of  further  retreat,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  the  over- 
powering numbers  of  the  enemy,  their  case  now  seemed  despe- 
rate. The  Egyptians,  at  length,  advanced  almost  close  to  the 
third  wall :  *  Now,  my  brothers,'  exclaimed  a  Greek  capitano, 
*  is  the  moment  to  draw  our  swords.'  With  those  words,  he 
flung  away  his  musket,  and,  springing  over  the  fence,  followed 
by  me  greater  body  of  his  men,  attacked  die  enemy  with  his 
ataghan.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued  for  some  moments,  tiU  the 
Egyptians,  terrified  by  the  sudden  enthusiasm  of  their  foes,  at 
length  gave  way,  and  conmienced  retreating  towards  the  plain, 
whither  they  were  pursued,  for  some  distance,  by  the  victorious 
Greeks.*  Here  they  again  rallied,  and  formed  in  order;  but, 
instead  of  aeain  renewing  the  attack,  they  left  the  Greeks  in 
possession  of  the  village,  and  continued  dieir  march  to  rejoin 
• 

*  It  appears  from  other  mccounto,  that  several  mistiros,  which  lay  close  to  the 
shore,  opened  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  Egyptians,  and  contributed  not  a  lit- 
tle to  their  defeat. 


4.    • 
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their  comrades,  who  about  mid-day  encamped  within  three  or 
four  miles  of  Argos. 

"  The  inhabitants  of  that  town,  on  the  first  notice  of  the  ene- 
my's approach,  had  fled  to  Napoli  di  Romania,  with  what  litde' 
01  their  property  they  were  able  to  carry  off,  leaving  their  houses 
and  homes  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  On  Sunday  morning, 
the  flames,  which  were  clearly  visible  at  Napoli  in  that  directicm, 
told  that  the  Pasha's  troops  were  in  motion  :  they  had  advanced 
to  the  town,  and,  finding  it  totally  deserted,  set  fire  to  it  in  va- 
rious quarters,  and  reduced  tlie  whole  to  ruins.  The  remainder 
of  the*day,  all  was  quiet ;  but  early  on  Monday  morning  a  party 
of  cavaliy  were  discovered  on  llieir  march  towards  Napoli  di 
Romania.  All  was  instantly  in  bustle  and  confusion  on  their 
approach;  however,  as  they  proved  to  be  only  about  700  in 
number,  the  panic  soon  subsided ;  and  a  party  of  mounted 
Greeks,  about  eighty,  who  sallied  out  to  meet  them,  succeeded 
in  putting  them  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  one  man.  They  then 
retired  towards  their  encampment,  and  the  same  evening,  having 
struck  his  tents,  the  Pasha  set  out  on  his  return  towards  Tripo- 
litza.  Colocotroni,  who  had  been  advertised  of  his  march  to- 
wards Napoli,  had,  with  all  haste,  returned  from  Karitena,  to 
occupy  the  Parthenian  passes  in  liis  rear,  and  by  that  means  cut 
off  his  return  towards  Modon  ;  he  was  now  stationed  with  a  large 
body  of  troops  on  the  Bey's  Causeway,  where  die  slightest  op- 
position must  have  proved' fatal. to  the  Pasha's  army.  Such, 
however,  was  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the 
movements  of  the  Greeks,  that  dividing  liis  line  into  two  columns, 
he  passed  on  each  side  of  the  Moreotes,  and  uniting  again  in 
their  rear,  had  reached  Tripolitza  in  safety  ere  Colocotroni  was 
aware  of  his  departure  from  Mylos. '  Here  he  had  again  estab- 
lished his  head-quarters." 

Napoli  di  Romania  presented  at  this  moment  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion, perplexity,  and  disorder,  not  easily  to  be  described.  Mr. 
Emerson,  who  arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  June,  when  die  con- 
sternation was  at  its  height,  says,  that  nothing  could  exceed  the 
melancholy  and  filtf  ly  scene.  "  On  every  side,  around  the  walls, 
were  pitched  the  tents  of  the  unfortunate  refugees  from  Tripolitza 
and  Argos,  who  had  not  been  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  for 
fear  of  increasing  the  contagious  fever  ;  and  within  the  walls  the 
streets  were  thronged  \^ith  soldiers,  who  had  assembled  from  all 

Quarters  for  the  defence  of  the  town,  or  dieir  own  protection. 
>ery  shop  was  closed,  and  it  was  with  difiiculty  that  we  could 
j)rocure  a  few  biscuits,  some  olives,  and  a  little  cloying  sweet 
wine  for  supper ;  the  peasantry  in  the  vicinity  having  all  fled  on 
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the  appearance  of  the  Egyptians,  and  no  longer  bringing  in  the 
necessary  supfriies  of  provisicHis  for  the  inhabitants  of  Napoli. 
All  the  houses  were  filled  with  soldiers ;  my  own  lodgings  were 
occupied  by  eighteen.  The  streets  were  every  where  in  con- 
Aision  with  the  quarrels  of  the  new-comers  and  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  utmost  efhris  of  the  regular  corps  were  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  keep  down  the  turbulence  of  the  undisciplined  soldioy. 
During  the  night,  the  whole  body  continued  under  arms, ,  in  the 
public  square,  awaiting  every  moment  a  general  insurrection, 
threatened  by  the  irr^ular  troops,  to  plunder  the  town,  and 
make  up  their  deficiency  of  pay.  This,  however,  did  not  ^ocur ; 
and  after  a  sleepless  night  of  alarm  and  anxiety,  momii^  broke, 
and  found  all  in  a  state  of  comparative  quiet.  Every  Greek 
whom  I  met,  appeared  at  the  acme  of  perplexity ;  and  their 
gratitude  for  their  present  escape  was  almost  overcome  by  their 
anxieur  for  future  events. 

'^  The  Government  seemed  paralysed  at  the  successes  of  the 
enemy,  and  at  thus  seeing  a  formerly  despised  foe  advance 
openly  beneath  their  very  walls,  and  again  return  unmdested 
through  the  heart  of  their  country.  Neither  were  their  hopes 
by  any  means  raised  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  firom  Colocotrani, 
who  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Tripolitza,  in  which  he  loudly  com- 

!)lained  of  the  conduct  of  his  troops,  of  their  pusillanimity  in 
brmerly  retreating  and  leaving  every  pass  undisputed  to  the 
enemy ;  adding,  that  now,  thpugh  his  numbers  were  by  no 
means  deficient,  and  a  spirited  attack  on  Tripolitza  might  be 
attended  with  glorious  results,  he  found  it  impossible  to  induce  a 
single  soldier  to  follow  him." 

But  they  had  still  another  source  of  perplexity  in  those  internal 
factions  and  foreign  intrigues  to  which  the  failure  of  the  cause 
has  hitherto  been  chiefly  attributable.  About  this  time,  a  French 
faction  started  up,  headed  by  a  General  Roche,  who  had  in 
April  arrived  at  Napoli,  furnished  with  credentials  from  the 
Greek  Committee  of  Paris.  This  gentleman  professed  himself 
a  warm  and  disinterested  Philhellenist,  whose  sole  object  was  lo 
obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  tlie  state  of  the  country  for  the 
information  of  his  colleagues,  and  he  soon  insinuated  himself 
into  die  good  graces  of  the  Executive.  A  short  time  only  had 
elapsed  before  he  began  to  develope  further  views,  by  reprobat- 
ing the  idea  of  a  republican  government,  and  declaring  his 
opinion  to  be  in  favour  of  a  monarchy  :  he  even  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  as  sovereign  the  second  son  of  tlie  Duke  of  Orleans. 
This  was  merely  thrown  out,  however,  in  conversation,  till  after 
the  fall  of  Navarino,  when  he  openly  offered  his  plan  to  Govern- 
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ment,  promising,  in  case  it  ^uld  be  accepted,  the  aid  of  12,000 
disciplined  French  troops.  Although  he  met  with  no  encourage- 
ment, the  intrigues  of  the  General  and  of  the  French  Commo- 
dore De  Rigny,  still  continued,  and  every  new  disaster  gave  a 
fresh 9 opening  to  their  efforts;  its  expediency  was  urged  m 
the  public  cafesy  and  a  party  was  even  formed  in  its  favour 
among  the  members  of  Goveniment.  Mavrocordato,  Tricoupi, 
and  the  Hydriote  party,  however,  strongly  opposed  it,  declaring 
that,  were  the  protection  or  interference  of  any  foreign  power 
found  requisite,  that  of  Great  Britain  would  be  the  most  efficient. 
In  fact,  while  Capt.  Hamilton*  was  at  Napoli,  a  deputation  from 
the  Islands  had  solicited  him  to  take  tliem  under  British  pro- 
tection,— a  request  with  which  he,  of  course,  explained  to  them 
that  he  had  not  authority  to  comply.  The  clamours  and  com- 
plaints of  the  French  and  English  parties  becoming  daily  more 
annoying,  Mavrocordato  repaired  to  Hydra^  to  unite  with  the 

!>rimates  in  urging  the  fleet  again  to  put  to  sea,  in  order,  by  some 
avourable  diversion,  to  allay  the  tumult  of  faction ;  but  the 
sailors,  taking  advantage  of  the  alarming  crisis,  refused  to  embark 
unless  their  pay  (already  amounting  to  six  or  seven  dollars  a 
month)  were  doubled,  and  two  montlis  paid  m  advance.  This 
conduct  was  the  more  disgraceful,  as  their  wages  had  always 
been  regularly  paid,  even  when  the  pay  of  the  army  had  been 
allowed  to  run  m  arrears.  On  the  20th  of  July,  another  instal- 
ment of  the  loan  fortunately  arrived  to  rekindle  the  patriotism  of 
the  Hydriote  seamen  ;  and  they  consented  to  sail  m  pursuit  of 
the  Capitan  Pasha's  fleet,  which  had  been  suffered,  as  already 
mentioned,  to  proceed  to  Missobnghi. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  loan  or  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
country,  does  not  appear,  but,  towards  the  end  of  July,  the 
French  faction  was  so  fast  giving  way,  and  the  majority  of  the 
populace,  as  well  as  of  the  Government,  so  strongly  and  openly 
declared  themselves  in  favour  of  British  protection,  that  General 
Roche  drew  up  a  protest  against  their  decision,  in  which,  strange 
to  say,  he  was  joined  by  a  young  American  officer  of  the  name 
of  Washington,  who  had  arrived  in  Greece  in  June,  funiished 
with  credentials  from  the  American  Greek  Committee  at  Boston. 

*  This  dUting^iiihed  officer  has  the  rare  good  fortune  df  being  nearly  as 
moch  respected  by  the  Osnianlys  as  by  the  Greeks  )  and  the  influence  of  his 
name  in  the  Levant  is  as  great  as  thsit  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  once  was  in  Syi^ia, 
or  that  of  Nelson  all  over  th?  Mediterranean.  By  the  Greeks,  the  Chaplain 
to  H.  M.  ship  Cambrian  assures  us,  "  Captain  Ilamilfon  is  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  guardian  angel,  whose  benevolence  is  as  unbounded  as  his  power ;  yet,  he 
has  never  once  favoured  them  at  the  expense  of  justice,  or  when  it  interfered 
with  the  coarse  of  dnty."-^WAif 's  Journal^  vol.  ii.  p.  loo. 
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In  this  imbecile  document,  the  French  royalist  and  the  American 
republican,  united  by  a  common  hatred  of  England,  affect  to  con- 
sider the  wish  for  British  interference  as  an  insuh  to  their 
respective  nations.*  The  paper  was,  of  course,  treated  by  aU 
parties  with  merited  contempt ;  and  Mr.  Washington,  tbe  soi- 
disant  representative  of  America,  ^rtly  afterwards  left  Greece, 
under  rather  awkward  circumstances.f  In  the  mean  time,  it 
was  determined  at  Hydra,  that  fresh  deputies  should  be  sent  to 
London,  while  Signor  Tricoupi  was  to  proceed  to  Corfu,  to  coo- 
suh  the  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Accord- 
ingly, the  eldest  son  of  IVIiaulis  and  one  of  the  Hjdriote  primates 
.  embarked  for  England  at  the  end  of  August,  and  Creneral  ftoche 
soon  after  left  Greece  for  his  own  country. 

*  A  ▼erbatiro  copy  is  giwen  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Swmn  (Journal,  toI.  ii.  p.  186). 
We  gire  the  first  two  or  three  sentences,  virbich  contain  tbp  giat  of  the  proCcst 
**  Le*  Motu-^igntt  D^putts  det  PhiUlldne*  dt  France  el  dtt  Elait  UnUde  VAmtn- 
mUf  ont  eu  eonnauianee  que  des  indiridus  dant  leur  nrnple  qualUe  dt  eUtyem 
urtctf  te  tofU  permit  de  te  meitre  d  la  lite  d'une  factiafij  ei  etmlre  let  mtHhdimit 
de  lew  pajftf  onl  tigrU  el  fait  circuler  une  declaralion  extrememtnl  imjtar%$mm  •» 
earaeUre  de  leur  nation  et  de  leur  gouremement,  qui  onl  tovjours  moniri  timii' 
ril  le  pint  cif  pour  la  protp6rile  el  Vindipendanee  de  la  Grice  Let  tout-tigmtt 
tavenl  que  le  Senal  et  le  Corps  Ex6eulif  dant  leurs  t^aneet  du2Zde  ee  MMt,Mif 
dier'U  de  demander  det  teeuurt  au  gouvemtmenl  det  Itles  hniennet  pomr  la 
contervatiim  de  leur  liberii  polUique,  menojUe  par  C  invasion  d'Ibraim  Pmikm. 
(luoqu'U  ail  6ti  bienp^nible  aux  tout-signet  de  voir  le  peu  de  eonfianu  q[U€  U 
Senal  GrtCf  dans  eelte  eireonMnnet  si  grave ^  a  mis  dans  les  JS'alions  Frmsfmiae  il 
^mericaine,  ils  respecUrenl  neanmoins ses  decisions"  kc.  In  condusioB,  tbtef 
demand  an  explicit  explanation,  that  they  ma^  lay  the  matter  before  **  their 
respective  commillees!'* 

(Si^ed)  *'  Le  General  W.  Rocrs. 

*^  W.  ToRIKOHECIT  WaSHIVGTOP. 

"  Nauplie,  le  28  JuiUet,  1825." 

t  Emerson,  pp.  291,  2.  In  the  reply  of  the  Greek  Government,  it  is  remarii- 
ed,  that  " M.  Washington  nest  pas  un  deputi  d'aueun  comiii :  il  u*eil  fu*mi 
simple  pariieulier."  Thus,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  a  mere  adveoturer. 
They  go  on  to  say,  that  the  document  by  which  they  place  their  national 
independence  under  the  protection  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  is  not  the  act  of  a 
few  individuals,  but  of  all  tbe  deputies,  primates,  the  army,  and  the  navy  •f 
Greece ;  that  they  complain  of  no  government,  but  that  they  do  complaJD  of 
certain  agents  of  spme  European  powers,  who,  in  disregard  of  the  neutrality 
proclaimed  on  the  part  of  their  governments  at  the  congress  of  Verona  and  at 
Laybach,  have  pursued  a  conduct  hostile  to  the  dearest  interests  of  Greece,  aad 
have  endeavoured  to  change  the  form  of  their  government ;  '^  el  pertomte  wt 
connait  cela  mieux  que  le  G^n6ral  Roche.'' — Swam,  vol.  ii.  p.  1()0.  Ridiculous 
and  arrogant  as  appears  the  conduct  of  these  foreigners,  it  ii^  but  just  to  add, 
that  they  have  not  gone  much  further  than  certain  English  Philhellenists, 
respecting  whom  Pnncc  Mavrocordato  is  compelled  to  say,  in  a  letter  ta 
Mr.  Blaquiere  : — *'  The  conduct  on  the  part  of  these  gentlemen  is  well  worthy 
of  the  liberty  of  which  they  wish  to  boast.  Can  there  be  a  more  cruel  des- 
potism than  that  of  a  foreigner,  who,  without  any  right,  wishes  to  command, 
without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  existing  laws  ?  Does  tbe  first  concr 
think  that  he  can  tread  us  under  his  feet,  or  are  we  thought  capable  of  lieiaf 
led  by  the  ojMC  by  the  fint  intriguer  .^' — Bla^uisrx's  Second  yiiii,  p.  64.« 
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The  Russian  party  appears  to  have  now  become  quite  extinct. 
Its  death-blow  was  a  semi-official  note,  put  forth  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  by  the  Russian  cabinet,  in  which  the  idea  was  thrown 
out  of  forming  Greece  into  principalities,  on  the  same  plan  as 
the  Dacian  provinces  ;  one  principality  to  consist  of  Eastern 
Ghreece  rThessaly,  Boeotia,  and  Attica)  ;  a  second  of  Western 
Greece,  (Epirus  and  Acamania,)  from  the  Austrian  boundary  to  ' 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth  ;  the  third  of  the  Morea  and  Candia  ;  and 
the  islands  to  remain  under  a  municipal  government  nearly  in 
their  former  state.  This  middle  course,  it  seems  to  have  been 
thought,  a&rded  the  best  basis  for  a  treaty  of  peace  between 
the  belligerent  parties,  under  the  mediation  of  the  emperor.  To 
the  Greeks,  however,  the  proposal  appeared  both  insidious  and 
degrading  ;  and  it  had  been  the  occasion  of  a  spirited  letter  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Rodios,  secretary  of  the  Greek  Executive,  to  the 
BriUsh  Government,  bearing  date  Aug.  12, 1824,  but  which  did 
not  reach  this  country  till  the  following  November.  The  letter 
contains  the  following  remarkable  declaration.  ^'  The  Greek  na- 
tk)n,  as  well  as  its  government,  whose  organ  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  in  offering  their  homage  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  through 
your  ExceUency,  solemnly  declare,  that  they  prefer  a  glorious 
death  to  the  disgraceful  lot  intended  to  be  imposed  upon  tliem." 
Mr.  Canning's  reply  (dated  Dec.  1,  1824,^  assured  the  Greek 
Grovemmentf  that  Great  Britain  would  "  tafce  no  part  in  any  at- 
tempt to  impose  upon  Greece  by  force  a  plan  for  the  re-estab-  . 
lishment  of  peace  contrary  to  its  wishes  ;"  and  that  it  might  de-* 
pend  on  our  continuing  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  ;  but  this 
was  all,  it  was  added,  that  could  reasonably  be  required  of  the 
British  ministers.*  It  was  at  least  all  that,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, the  unhappy  Greeks  were  warranted  to  expect,  or  that 
the  policy  of  England  enabled  it  to  concede.  The  object  of  the 
deputation  sent  to  this  country  in  1825,  was,  therefore,  to  consult 
the  friends  of  the  cause  in  England  on  the  most  expeditious  and 
advantageous  means  of  terminating  the  war,  and  to  obtain  the  suc- 
cour and  support  of  certain  well-known  individuals,  rather  than 
to  make  a  renewed  application  to  the  British  Govemment.f 

To  avoid  an  unnecessary  interruption  of  our  narrative,  the 

*  "  Coonected  m  we  are  with  the  Porte,*'  Mr.  Canning  goes  en  to  tay,  "  by 
the  existing  friendly  relations,  and  by  ancient  treaties  which  the  Porte  hat 
not  Tiolated,  it  can  certainly  not  be  expected  that  England  should  commence 
hostilities  which  that  power  has  not  provoked,  and  take  part  in  a  contest  which 
is  not  ours."  Both  the  Letter  of  M.  Rodios  and  Mr.  Canning's  Reply  will  be 
found  in.the  Annual  Register  for  1826,  pp.  66*— 60*. 

t  The  assistADce  of  Lord  Cochrane  was  more  especially  pressed  by  young 
Miaulis. 
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State  of  af!airs  in  Eastern  Greece  during  the  year  1825  has  not 
been  distinctly  adverted  to,  as  they  had  little  influence  on  the 
course  of  events ;  but  the  death  of  Odysseus,  which  took  place 
in  June,  and  the  circumstances  which  led  to  it,  are  of  too  inter- 
esting a  nature  to  be  passed  over.  This  distinguished  capitanos, 
the  son  of  a  Thessalian  klepht,  but  a  native  of  Ithaca,*  had  been 
brought  up  by  Ali  Pasha  of  loannina  ;f  a  bad  school,  in  which 
he  s  said  to  have  learned  how  to  play  the  tyrant.  He  was 
among  tlie  firsfr  to  join  the  insurgents ;  and  from  his  favourite 
haunts  among  the  caves  of  Parnassus,  he  harassed  the  Turkish 
armies  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  In  September  1822,  at  the 
head  of  about  200  palikars,  lie  presented  himself  to  the  Athenians, 
who,  "  thinking  tliat  tliey  had  an  entire  right  \o  dispose  as  they 
liked  of  their  own  citadel,  reconquered  by  their  own  exertions, 
resigned  it,  together  with  themselves  and  their  property  to  the 
ambiguous  protection  of  Odysseus."     The  Government  had  the 

Erudence  immediately  to  confirm  their  choice,  and  appointed 
im  captain-general  of  Eastern  Greece.  J  The  whole  power, 
civil  and  military,  legislative  and  executive,  was  thus  placed  in 
his  hands,  and  he  is  said  not  greatly  to  have,  abused  it.  In  imi- 
.  tation  of  his  old  master,  he  established  an  excellent  police ;  and 
the  Athenians  were  at  least  the  gainers  by  the  change  which 
gave  them  a  Greek,  instead  of  a  Turkish  master. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Col.  Stanhope,  mistaking  the  crafty 
robber  for  a  philanthropic  liberal, — the  despot  for  a  republican, 
was  anxious  to  see  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Greek  nation,  and 
to  whose  malignant  hatred  of  Mavrocordato  he  so  imprudently 
lent  himself.^     Considering  the  President  as  tlie  greatest  obsta- 

*  Hence  his  heroic  cognomen,  Ulysses. 

t  See  page  81. 

i  Waddington,  p.  76.  Demetrius  Ypsilauti  and  Nikeus  had  been  coBunis- 
tioned  by  the  Executive  to  take  possession  of  Athens  ;  but  they  found  ihem- 
telves  possessed  of  only  a  nominal  authority.  Odysseus  had  been  captain  of 
Livadia,  and  he  had  acquired  popularity  by  his  military  exploit*. 

§  See  Stanhope's  Greece,  pp.  125, 134,  197.  '*  I  have  been  constantly  whh 
Odysseus.  He  has  a  very  strong  mind,  a  good  heart,  and  is  brave  as  his  sword; 
be  governs  with  a  strong  arm,  and  is  the  only  man  in  Gr'i'ece  that  can  pretenre 
order.  He  is  for  a  strong  government,  for  constitutional  rightSf  and  for  vigo- 
rous efforts  against  the  enemy. '\  **  The  chief  Odysseus  has  been  a  mountain 
robber  .  hoi  refused  to  give  up  Athens  to  a  weak  government j  and  has  lately  sym- 
pathised with  the  people,  and  taken  the  liberal  course  in  politics.  He  Is  a 
brave  soldier,  has  great  power,  and  promotes  public  liberty.     Just  such  a  mui 

Greece  requires He  is  shrewd  and  ambitious,  and  hm  pitted  the  tyrant ^  bat 

is  now  persuaded  that  the  road  to  fame  and  wealth,  is  by  pursuing  good  gov- 
ernment. He  therefore  follows  this  course,  and  supports  the  people  and  the 
republic.  Negris,  who  once  signed  his  sentence  of  death,  is  now  (May  18S4) 
his  minister.'*  **  The  fact  is,"  remarks  Mr.  Waddington,  in  commenting  npoa 
these  panegjrrical  expreMions,  "that  Odysseus,  to  ^n  any  end,  will  firalcss 
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cle  to  his  ambitious  designs,  Odysseus,  in  common  with  Coloco- 
troni,  always  singled  him  out  as  the  especial  object  of  his  jealousy 
and  hatred,  never  speakine  of  him  without  contempt ;  and  in 
their  English  friends,  they  found  persons  too  willing  to  assist  in 
propagating  their  calumnies  both  in  Greece  and  in  this  country. 
The  breach  which  might  possibly  have  been  healed  between  the 
contendbg  parties,  was  ttius  irremediably  widened.     The  fall  of 

any  priociplcf ;  and  as  the  Colonel  was  believed  to  be  the  dispenser  of  the  g^ood 
things  collected  at  Missolonghi,  and  to  possess  influence  over  the  future  distri- 
bution of  the  loan,  he  was  obviously  a  person  to  be  gained.     Behold,  then,  the 
robber  Odysseus,  the  descendant  from  a  race  of  robbers,  the  favourite  pupil  of 
Ali  Pasha,  the  soldier  whoso  only  law  through  life  had  been  hissword,  sudden- 
ly  transformed  into  a  benevolent,"  liberal,  philanthropic  republican !     It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  in    1821,  Odytiseus  signed  his  name  to  a  constitution  dictated  at 
Saluna  by  Theodore  iNegri»,  in  which  there  is  one  article  expressly  specifying^ 
a  wish  for  u. foreign  eonstiiutional  monarch;  but  circumstances,  I  suppose,  and 
principles  are  now  changed.     However,  it  is  not  at  last, impossible,  that  Odys- 
seus may  be  sincere  in  his  desire  that  Greece  should  be  left  to  govern  herself. 
The  little  kingdom  of  Eastern  Hellas  suits  him  very  well ;  and  in  the  probable 
anarchy  of  the  *  Hellenic  Republic,'  he  may  foresee  the  means  of  securing  that 
independence  which,  in  fact,  he  possesses  at  present.     The  Central  Uovern- 
ment,  probably  dreading  some  such  intention  on  his  part,  are  now  elevating 
Goura  in  opposition  to  his  master.     Their  hopes,  indeed,  of  ebtablishing  any 
degree  of  legal  authority  in  that  province,  rest  a  good  deal  on  the  disunion  of 
these  two  chiefs." — Waddington,  p.  82.     Colonel  Stanhope  writes  to  Mavro* 
cordato,  on  one  occasion :  **  Among  these  bad  men,  the  most  odious  and  black- 
hearted  are  those  who  are  intriguing  in  the  dark  to  saddle  on  the  Greek  people 
a  foreign  king."     Whether  the  Colonel  meant  to  pun  on  the  Prince's  name,  or 
not,  we  learn  from  Mr.  Blaquiere,  that  he  meant  Mavrocordato  to  take  it  to 
himself;  for  he  had  accused  him  of  intriguing  in  concert  with  the  metropolitan 
I^atius  for  that  purpose.     This  cool  insult,  the  Prince  rebuts  with  equal  dig- 
nity and  temper.    "  I  have  nothing  to  appropriate  to  myself  of  all  that  he 
writes.    If  he  is  attached  to  our  constitution,  I  think  that  he  whose  boast  it  is 
to  have  contributed  to  its  formation  ought  to  l>e  much  more  so  than  any  other. 
I  know  (and  have  even  all  the  documents  in  my  hands)  that  M.  Negris  ad- 
dressed, more  than  eighteen  months  ago,  circulars  in  favour  of  a  monarchical 
government,  of  which  the  ex-king  of  Westphalia,  Jerome,  was  to  be  the  head  ; 
and  I  also  know  that  I  was  the  first  to  combat  his  opinion.    Can  this  M.  Ne- 
gris be  the  bad  man  of  Col.  Stanhope  ?    I  know  positively  also,  that  under  the 
shadow  of  the  constitution,  several  captains  do  that  which  the  greatest  despots 
in  the  world  would  not,  perhaps,  do  ;  that  they  break  legs  and  arms,  and  leave 
in  this  state  of  dreadful  torture  innocent  men  to  perish  ;  that  they  kill,  that  they 
hang,  that  they  destroy  men  without  previous  trial ;  that  they  revolt ;  that  they 
even  betray  their  country.     Can  these  be  the  Colonel's  good  men  f    These 
latter  I  have  always  opposed,  even  at  the  peril  of  my  life." — BLAquiERx's  Se- 
cond VisUf  p.  83.     That  this  is  no  libel  on  Odysseus,  may  be  inferred  from  Mr. 
Waddington's  brief  description.     "  Odysseus  is  in  no  respect  distinguished 
from  his  meanest  soldier,  otherwise  than  by  the  symmetry  of  hu  form,  and  the 
expressive  animation  of  a  countenance  which,  though  handsome  is  far  from 
prepossessing ;  for  an  habitual  frown  and  a  keen  and  restless  eye,  betoken 
cruelty,  suspiciousness,  and  inconstancy ;  and  those  who  have  derived  their 
opinion  of  his  character  from  the  observation  of  his  exterior,  and  the  rumour 
of  his  most  notorious  actions,  pronounce  him  to  be  violent,  avaricious,  vindic- 
tive, distrustful,  inexorable.     Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  believe  themselves 
to  have  penetrated  more  deeply  into  his  feelings  and  principles,  consider  him 
to  be  under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  policy  and  interest." 
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Mavrocordato  was  the  favourite  object  of  the  military  party ;  and 
OD  their  accession  to  power,  it  has  been  seen,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge^  in  Hydra.  Odysseus  is  represented  as  Imvingi 
in  1824,  offered  to  mediate  between  the  Colocotroni  party  and  the 
Constitutional  Government  at  Argos;  and  the  surrender  of  Na- 
poli  is  ascribed  by  Capt.  Humphreys  to  his  interference.*  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  object  at  that  time,  to  secure  his  share 
of  the  loan,  his  soldiers  being,  according  to  his  own  account,  in 
long  arrears  of  pay.  By  Conduriotti,  then  president,  he  was 
weO  received  ;  but  by  the  other  members  of  the  Government, 
he  was  viewed  with  a  distrust  which  was  not  lessened  by  his  re- 
quiring a  body-guard  of  ten  followers.  This  was  very  prcq)erly 
objected  to,  but  no  open  rupture  took  place.  There  was  ev«i 
a  talk  of  nominating  him  to  the  command  of  the  forces  opposed 
to  Dervish  Pasha ;  but  this  nomination  being  delayed,  and  his 
demands  refused,  he  took  offence,  and,  accompanied  by  the 
Englishman  Trelawney,  who  had  married  his  sister,  and  by 
General  Karaiskaki,  quitted  Napoli  in  disgust.f  Soon  after, 
learning  that  Goura,  formerly  his  lieutenant,  had  been  nommated  to 
replace  him  in  the  command  of  Athens,  he  disbanded  his  soldiers, 
and  retired  to  his  fortified  cave  at  Parnassus.  This  strong  hokl  be 
had  lately  prepared,  in  case  of  being  reduced  to  extremities.  It 
was  a  natural  excavation,  capable  of  accommodating  2000  per- 
8ons,«  and  containing  a  spring  of  fresh  water.  It  could  be  reached 
only  by  ascending  a  perpendicular  cliff  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
which  was  accomplished  by  means  of  three  ladders,  successively 
drawn  up  after  passing  them ;  a  number  of  descents  and  windings 
then  conducted  from  the  small  platform  to  the  interior.  Here 
Odysseus  had  placed  a  few  pieces  of  cannon,  a  supply  of  small 
arms,  and  ammunition  and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  ten  years' 
siege ;  and  hither  he  removed  his  family  and  his  treasures,  de- 
termining to  separate  himself  entirely  from  the  Greeks  and  their 
cause,  and  to  make  his  own  terms  with  llieir  enemies.  The  se- 
quel, we  give  in  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Emerson. 

"  The  Pasha  of  Negropont  had  been  one  of  his  early  ftiends, 
and  he  now  renewed  the  acquaintance  for  the  purpose  oi  answer- 

r  Hamphreyt,  p.  232,  This  gentleman  represent!  Coletti  to  have  been  the 
implacable  enemy  of  his  friend  Ulysses,  who  is  stated  to  have  been  nevertbeleii 
at  this  time  determined  to  support  the  Goveniment. 

t  Humphreys,  pp.  260 — 262.  Capt.  Humphreys  sUtes,  that  UlytMt  wat 
offered  a  command  at  Hydra|  and  refused  it,  as  placing  him  too  much  in  tbe 
power  or  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  The  difitrust  was  therefore  bhi- 
tual.  Previously  to  bis  leaving  Napoli,  he  is  said  to  have  been  shot  at  when 
sitting  at  a  window  in  tbe  house  of  Niketas.  This  ciicumstance,  if  authentic 
cated,  would  amply  justify  his  '*  disgust,"  but  it  requires  to  be  substantiated 
Negris,  whom  he  leA  behind  at  Napoli,  died  there  |fter  a  short  il 
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ing  his  own  views  :  what  those  were  have  never  been  understood 
dearly,  but  his  means  of  accomplishing  them  were,  at  least,  ex- 
tremely liable  to  suspicion.  Frequent  letters,  and,  at  length,  fre- 
quent conferences,  of  all  which  the  Grovernment  had  due  notice, 
passed  between  him  and  the  Pasha.  The  object  of  Ulysses  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  possession  of  Negrq)ont ;  it  is  at  least 
evident,  as  well  from  his  former  conduct  as  from  his  treating 
with  an  inferior,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  attaching  himself  to 
the  party  of  the  Sultan.  Be  it  as  it  may,  he  was  now  declared 
a  traitor  by  the  Government.  Unable  or  perhaps  too^haughty 
to  give  an  explanation  of  his  motives  to  his  personal  enemies,  he 
prepared  to  meet  force  by  force.  Goura,  his  own  captain,  and  a 
wretch  wlio  had  owed  his  fortune  to  Ulysses,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  in  Attica,  to  blockade  the  cave  and  reduce 
him  to  allegiance.  Ulysses  immediately  assembled  his  followers, 
but  never  on  any  occasion  accepted  of  tlie  assistance  of  the 
Turks.  Some  sbght  skirmishes  had  already  taken  place  ;  but, 
as  the  soldiers  of  Ulysses  were  daily  deserting,  as  well  from  ^ 
unwillingness  to  fight  against  their  countrymen  and  government, 
as  from  being  allured,  fay  the  tlireats  and  promises  of  Goura,  he 
was  beginning  to  feel  himself  somewhat  straitened  ;  and  gradually 
retreating  towards  the  country  nordi  of  Euboea,  he  continued  to 
hold  out  against  his  pursuers,  whilst  the  cave  was  left  in  charge 
of  his  fanuly  and  a  proper  garrison." 

This  was  in  March  1825.  Towards  the  close  of  April,  de- 
serted by  his  followers,  Ulysses  had  retreated,  with  a  very  few 
attendants,  to  a  monastery  in  the  vicinity  of  Talanda,  which 
Goura  proceeded  (o  blockade.  Suddenly,  it  is  said,  on  condition 
of  being  brought  to  trial,  he  came,  unattended,  and  r.urrendered 
himself  to  Goura,  by  whom  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  acropolis 
at  Athens,  the  scene  of  his  former  power.  Here  he  was  con- 
fined in  the  lofty  Venetian  tower,  where  he  lay,  tiU  the  6tli  of 
June,  when  his  death  took  place  under  somewhat  mysterious  cir- 
cumstances. The  story  circulated  was,  that,'  in  attempting  to 
make  his  escape,  the  rope  by  which  he  was  lowering  himself 
broke,  and  he  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement  at  the  base 
of  the  tower.  Mr.  Emerson  inclines  to  believe  that  he  was  se- 
cretly put  to  death  by  order  of  tlie  Government,  but  he  gives  no 
valid  reason  for  fastening  so  black  a  charge  on  tlie  Executive. 
If  he  fell  by  unfair  means,  the  character  of  Goura  would  not  be 
wronged  by  the  supposition  that  his  jealousy  and  his  fears  might 
conspire  to  prompt  him  to  an  act  by  which  he  would  get  rid  of 
the  man  be  had  treated  with  such  ingratitude  and  baseness.  And 
Mr.  Swan  states,  that  this  was  reported  to  be  the  case  ;  tliat 
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Goura  let  down  the  rope  before  the  window  of  his  prison,  and 
that  Ulysses,  supposing  it  to  have  b^n  fumislied  by  friends  with- 
out, fell  into  the  snare.* 

In  the  mean  time,  the  cave  of  Ulysses  in  mount  Parnassus, 
which  was  left  under  command  of  Trelawney,  was  closely  block- 
aded, and  every  attempt  was  made  to  gain  possession.  Ulys- 
ses '  had  been  himself  escorted  to  the  spot,  and  forced  to  sign  a 
summons  to  Trelawney  to  surrender,  which  was  not  complied 
with.f  Among  the  inmates  of  the  cavern  was  a  Captain  Fenton, 
a  native  of  Scodand,  who  had  arrived  a  mere  adventurer  in 
Greece  the  preceding  winter,  and,  during  his  intercourse  with 
the  European  residents  in  xhe  INIorea,  had  proved  himself  to  be 
divested  of  every  principle  or  feeling  of  a  gendeman.  He  had 
even  stooped  so  low,  Mr.  EmersOn  states,  as  to  offer  hb  services 
to  a  person  in  power  as  the  assassin  of  Ulysses,  for  the  remuner- 
ation of  a  few  dollars.  This  proposal,  so  far  from  being  Bccefi" 
ed,  led  to  his  being  ordered  to  leave  Napoli,^   on  which  be 

*  The  official  accoiiDt^  which  is  perfectly  distinct  and  contiitent,  is  gvfcii  ky 
Mr.  Swao  (rol.  ii.  p.  ^),  together  with  the  affidavit  of  the  physician.  BIr. 
Emerson  supposes  the  story  to  hare  t>een  *'  feigned  by  the  goTemmcnt,  to 
cover  their  own  imbecility  in  not  daring  openly  to  condemn  or  brin^  to  trials 
man  whom  they  still  dreaded,  and  of  whose  guilt  they  were  unable  to  prodoce 
convicting  proofs."  What  other  proofs  could  be  requisite  than  his  havin^^  ad- 
vanced on  Athens  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Turkish  cavalry  and  openly  wured 
against  the  Government  ? — See  Humphrets's  Jotinui/,  p.  292. 

t  Trelawney,  Capt.  Humphreys  say»,  "had  greatly  determined  Ulyssei  to  leave 
the  Turks,  and  proposed  to  him  to  quit  Greece  entirely  for  a  time,  and  go  to 
America  ;  he  could  not,  therefore,  iu  honour  betray  the  trust  reposed  in  hiai." 

X  Mr.  Emerson  does  not  name  the  person  ;  he  asserts,  however,  that  **  the 
proposal  was  accepted,  but  a  diitagreement  in  the  terms,  or  some  other  circurn- 
stance,  had  prevented  its  execution."  From  i»hom  did  he  leam  this?  Froon 
Fenton  or  fr;^m  Jarvis  P  Capt.  Humphreys  attempts  to  fasten  the  atrocioat 
calumny  on  Mavrocordato.  "  Whoever,"  he  says,  ^'fin^t  made  this  infamoos 
proposal,  an  argument  used  by  Mavrocordato  was,  that  Trelawney,  ai  a  native 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  the  service  of  the  Greekit,  was  out  of  the  pale  of  his 
country's  laws  ;  and  an  American  of  the  name  of  Jarvis,  n«w  a  Greek  lieutcii- 
ant-general,  was  Mavrocordato's  agent  in  the  affair,  and  negotiated  betwem 
them."  This  Jan  is  (or  Gervase),  who  is  the  same  that  headed  the  garrison  at 
Neo-kastro,  has  admitted  that  he  was  the  person  who  introduced  Feoton  to 
the  Prince,  but  states,  that  *'  he  discontinues!  hii  acquaintance  on  Fentoo*s  in- 
timating a  design  to  murder  his  friend,  the  man  upon  whom  he  was  dependent, 
and  with  whom  he  lived  on  the  strictest  terms  of  intimacy.  He  regrets," 
adds  Mr.  Swan,  "  as  well  he  may,  having  had  the  least  acquaintance  with 
him.*' — Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  102.  Here  is  not  a  word  of  any  proposal  made  to 
Mavrocordato  ;  nor  is  it  credible  that  Fenton  should  have  been  expelled  from 
Napoli  by  the  Government,  if  such  a  proposal  had  been  for  a  moment  listened 
to.  Whltcombe,  however,  in  an  intercepted  letter  to  this  same  Capt.  Hum- 
phreys, after  accusing  him  of  deserting  one  whom  he  called  his  friend,  charges 
him  in  the  plainest  terms  with  being  himself  accessory  to  the  intended  murder 
of  Trelawney.  Possibly,  he  had  been  told  this  by  Fenton,  who  perhaps  told 
Humphreys  that  be  was  engaged  by  Mavrocordato.  Humphreys,  however,  by 
his  own  confession,  knew,  while  he  was  with  Ulysses,  that  Fenton  was  carryiag 
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detennined  on  joining  the  party  of  the  man  he  had  offered  to 
assassinate,  and  to  whom  his  quarrel  with  the  Government  was 
a  sufficient  recommendaUon.  He  was  accordingly  received 
among  the  inmates  of  the  cave,  where  he  remained  after  the 
surrender  of  Ulysses,  as  the  dependant  rather  than  the  companion 
of  Trelawney  ;  till,  on  the  death  of  the  chieftain,  he  formed  the 
atrocious  resolution  of  making  himself  master  of  the  cave  and 
its  contents,  which,  by  previous  contract,  were  now  the  property 
of  his  benefactor.  A  few  days  before  he  made  the  attempt,  the 
cave  was  visited  by  a  young  English  gendeman,  named  Whit- 
combe,  whom  Fenton  succeeded  in  persuading  to  become  his  ac- 
complice. The  plan  was,  that  they  should  fire  at  srtafget,  while 
their  host  and  benefactor  stood  umpire  ;  and  while  Trelawney 
unsuspectingly  advanced  to  examine  the  first  shots,  the  conspira- 
tors both  made  the  attempt  at  the  same  moment.  Fenton's  pistol 
missed  fire  ;  but  Whitcombe's  took  effect  witli  two  baUs,  and 
Trelawney  fell,  desperately,  tlipugh  not  fatally  wounded.  His 
attendants,  rushing  forward,  poinarded  Fenton  on  the  spot,  while 
his  confederate  was  secured  in  irons.  Trelawney's  recovery 
was  long  doubtful,  but  at  length  he  was  able  to  leave  the  cave, 
together  with  liis  wife,  Goura  having  consented  to  grant  them  an 
escort,  and  in  Septenaber,  they  embarked  for  the  Ionian  Isles. 
Before  his  departure,  he  generousjy  gave  Whitcombe  his  liberty, 
letdng  him  loose  again  on  society,  in  consideration  of  liis  youth 
(scarcely  nineteen)  and  die  respectability  of  liis  family.*  The 
cave  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  widow  of  Ulysses  and 
her  adherents. 

The  military  events  in  Eastern  Greece  were  of  slight  impor- 
tance, the  Seraskier  having  found  it  necessary  to  recall  into  Tlies- 
stly  the  troops  that  had  entered  Bceotia,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  operations  of  the  Pasha  of  Egripo,  in  order  to 
direct  all  his  means  to  the  protection  of  his  position  before  IVlis- 
solonghi. 

To  return  to  the  Morea.  Having  failed  in  surprising  Napoli, 
the  object  next  in  importance,  to  which  Ibrahim  Pasha  turned 
his  attention,  was  to  open  a  passage  to  Patras ;  but  the  moun- 

on  the  iDtriguCi — "  under  the  pretence  to  us,"  he  says, "  whether  true  or  false, 
of  entrapping^  Mavrocordato."  This  privity  must  certainly  tend  to  vitiate  hit 
evidence.  Yet,  before  he  left  Greece,  he  had  the  temerity  to  write  a  vimlent 
letter  to  Mavrocordato,  accusing  him  of  keeping  in  pay  assassins.— Hum- 
PHRKTS,  p.  330.     SwAH,  voL  iL  p.  100. 

^  '*  Mr.  Whitcombe  has  returned  to  Hydra,  very  little  sensible,  as  it  seems, 
of  the  heinoasness  of  his  conduct.  He  is  said  to  be  an  extremely  weak  young 
fellow,  fall  of  daring  and  romance,  and  desirous  of  aping  the  extravagant 
conduct  of  Hope's  Anastasiut." — Swan,  vol.  ii.  p.  187. 
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tainous  districts  of  Arcadia  and  Achaia,  which  intervene  between 
that  city  and  the  plains  of  ManUneia  and  Argos,  are  exactfy 
suited  to  such  troops  as  the  armatoli,  and  Demetrius  Ypsihnti 
was  able  effectually  to  bar  his  further  progress  in  that  directioD. 
On  the  1 0th  of  August,  an  engagement  took  place  between  a 
body  of  Eg}'ptian  troops  advancing  from  MegaJopolis  and  the 
Greeks  posted  near  Phigalia,  in  which  the  former  were  repulsed 
with  tlie  loss  of  250  killed  and  thirty  prisoners,  among  wliom 
was  Deri  Bey,  tlieir  captain,  who  died  of  his  wounds  :  the 
Greeks,  firing  from  behind  their  tambours,  had  only  three 
killed  and  five  wounded.  In  a  subsequent  engagement,  Ibrahim 
Pasha  is  stated  to  have  been  defeated  in  person  by  the  united 
forces  of  Ypsilanti,  Colocotroni,  and  Coliopulo:  his  Moorish  reg- 
ulars ha\nng  fled  before  tlie  weU-aimed  fire  of  the  Greeks,  threw 
the  whole  army  into  disorder,  and  300  were  leit  dead  on  the 
field.  At  length,  Tripolitza  became  an  insecure  position,  and 
after  tlie  retreat  of  the  Ottoman  fleet  from  before  Alissokxighi, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  retreated  with  aU  his  forces  to  Kalamata,  there  to 
await  reinforcements  and  supplies.  Symptoms  of  plague  at  1Mb- 
don  prevented  his  retiring  on  that  place. 

By  a  shew  of  clemency  at  tlie  opening  of  the  campaign,  and 
the  merciful  observance  of  his  treaties  at  Navarino  and  Neo- 
kastro,  Ibrahim  had  expected  to  carry  all  before  liim.  Procla- 
mations of  mercy  and  conciliation  were  made  in  his  march  to 
Tripolitza  at  every  village  ;  but  tlie  inhabitants,  too  well  instructed 
by  experience,  invariably  fled  to  the  mountains  at  his  approach. 

DisappoinUnent  and  rage  now  led  him  to  throw  off  the  mask. 
Every  deserted  village  was  reduced  to  ashes  as  he  passed,  eveiy 
unfortunate  straggler  tliat  fell  into  his  hands  was  unrelentingly 
butchered  ;  and  he  openly  declared  tliat  he  would  bum  and  hy 
waste  the  whole  Morea.*     "  Thus,"  remarks  Colonel  Leake, 

*The  Rev.  Mr.  Swan  'm  September  (1825),  accompanied  Captain  HamilUNi 
in  a  visit  to  Ibrahim  Pasha,  at  Mistra,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  change 
of  prisoners.  His  person  b  thus  described.  "  The  Pasha  is  a  stout,  broaid, 
brown-faced,  vulgar-looking  man,  thirty-five  or  forty  years  of  age,  strongly 
mark«Hi  with  the  small -pox  ;  his  countenance  possesses  little  to  engage,  bttf, 
when  he  speaks,  which  he  does  with  considerable  ease  and  fluency,  it  becomes 
animated  and  rather  striking.  He  frequently  accompanies  his  words  with  a 
long  drawling  cry,  which,  to  European  ears,  sounds  ridiculously  enough.  Hii 
manner  carries  with  it  that  sort  of  decision  which  is  the  common  appendagt 
of  despotism.  Deprived  of  this,  he  would  resemble  an  uneducated,  hard-fii- 
voored  teaman  of  our  own  country.  He  was  plainly  clothed  for  a  Turk  ;  and 
his  camp  establishment  altogether  had  none  of  that  parade  and  luxury  whidi 
we  are  accustomed  to  attach  to  eastern  warfare."  The  Pasha  professed  hb 
high  regard  for  the  English  nation,  and  was  at  once  most  polite,  wily,  and 
evasive.  "  Speaking  of  the  Morea,"  continues  Mr.  Swan, "  although  he  re- 
gretted the  necessity  of  his  pretent  proceedings,  yel  it  was  hii  iatentioo  to 
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'^*  was  annihilated  in  a  few  weeks,  that  slight  improvement  which 
had  been  produced  by  a  three  year's  exemption  from  the  blight- 
ing presence  of  the  Mussulmans  ;  during  which  an  increase  of 
inhabitants,  seeking  refuge  from  other  parts  of  Greece,  together 
with  the  confidence  inspired  by  a  Government  which,  however 
imperfect,  had  been  sufficiently  composed  of  right  materials  to 
produce  some  beneficial  reforms,  promised  in  a  short  time  to 
efiect  a  favourable  change  in  the  whole  peninsula.  Schools  of 
mutual  instruction  and  otlier  places  of  education  had  been  estab- 
lished in  several  towns  ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  government  ob- 
tained the  power  of  taking  tlie  collection  of  the  revenue  out  of 
die  hands  of  the  old  primates  and  captains  of  armatoli,  than 
the  national  domains,  formed  of  the  confiscated  Turkish  prop- 
erty, were  let  for  double  tlie  sum  that  had  been  given  for  tliem 
the  preceding  year." 

Such  was  the  posture  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  cam- 
paign ; — ^and  here,  for  the  present,  we  suspend  our  rapid  sketch 
of  the  yet  unfinished  contest.  The  observations  of  Colonel 
Leake,  in'  concluding  the  Historical  Outline,  to  which  we  have 
had  repeated  occasion  to  refer,  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming 
a  just  view  of  the  present  state  and  prospects  of  Greece. 

"  Upon  reviewing  the  events  of  the  contest  sinre  its  first  com- 
mencement in  the  summer  of  1821,  it  will  be  seen  how  little  has 
been  done  on  either  side,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  towards  its 
decisive  termination ;  such  cliildren  are  both  parties  in  tlie  art 

pursue  them  to  the  utmost.  He  would  burn  and  destroy  the  whole  Morca  ;  lo 
that  it  should  neither  be  profitable  to  the  Greeks,  nor  to  him,  nor  to  anyone. 
What  would  these  infatuated  men,  the  dupes  of  their  own  imbecile  ^vem- 
ment,  do  for  provisions  in  the  winter  ?  Hp  knew  that  hiti  own  •  soldiers  would 
also  suffer— that  they  too  must  perish.  But  his  father  Mehemet  Ali  was  training 
for^  thousand  men,  and  he  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  reinforcement  of 
twelve  thousand.  If  these  were  cut  off,  he  would  have  more,  and  he  would 
persev>ere  till  the  Greeks  returned  to  their  former  state.  One  of  the  castles  on 
the  plain,  be  said,  had  just  been  carried  by  assault,  and  the  garrison  all  put  to 
the  sword  ;  the  other  was  expected  to  fall  immediately.  He  repeated,  *  I  will 
not  cease  till  the  Morea  be  a  ruin.'  The  Sultan  hqit  already  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  and  insignia  of  Pasha  of  this  unhappy  land  ;  and,  said  his  high- 
ness, *If  the  good  people  of  England,  who  are  so  fond  of  sending  money  |to 
the  Greeks,  would  send  it  directly  fo  me,  it  would  save  them  considerable 
trouble  :  eventually,  it  all  comes  to  my  treasury .'  **  Sulieman  Bey  is  thus  de- 
scribed :  "  He  looks  exactly  like  an  ostler  turned  bandit  :  a  striking  vulgar 
face,  marked  with  the  small-pox,  (as  if  in  sympathy  with  his  master !)  is  set  off 
by  small  light-blue  eyes,  light  hair,  and  a  flat  nose.  This  person  was  raised 
from  the  ranks  by  Bonaparte,  and  became  aide-de-camp  toGeneial  Ney,  for 
attempting  to  effect  whose  escape  he  was  outlawed.  He  then  served  in  the 
corps  of  the  Mamelukes,  which  he  organized  ;  and,  finally,  abandoning  his  re- 
ligion for  the  polluted  and  degrading  faith  of  the  Crescent,  he  became  Sulieman 
Bicy,  the  associate,  friend,  and  general  of  Ibrahim  Pasha." — Swan's  Jovamai, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  287, 246. 
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of  war,  and  so  contemptible  will  their  operations  both  by  land 
and  water  generally  appear  to  the  military  critics  of  civilized 
Europe.  But  there  are  two  advantages  possessed  by  the  Greeks, 
which  ought  to  prevent  them  from  despairing  of  final  success, — 
the  strength  of  their  country  and  the  superiority  of  their  seamen. 
The  skill,  the  activity,  and  often  the  gaUantry  of  the  Greek 
sailors,  have  excited  the  approbation  of  some  of  our  own  sea-offi- 
cers. It  is  true,  that  neitlier  the  numbers  nor  the  size  of  their 
vesseb  is  such  as  can  give  them  the  command  of  the  sea,  or  eo- 
jsure  to  them  such  a  protracted  blockade  of  the  maritirae  for- 
tresses as  wiU  lead  to  a  surrender  caused  by  famine,  or  prevent 
debarkations,  such  as  those  wliich  have  occurred  during  the 
present  year ;  especially  as  long  as  the  Greeks  are  unable  to  uih 
dertake  a  regular  siege  of  the  maritime  fortresses.  But  the 
Turkish  seamen  always  avoid  die  Greeks,  and  the  Turkisb 
squadrons  are  almost  sure  of  receiving  some  damage  whenever 
they  meet.  Their  bndotiers  in  particular  have  fumislied  exam- 
ples of  enterprise  and  patriotic  devotion,  which  are  fully  sufficient 
to  establish  the  national  character,  and  to  cancel  the  disgrace  of 
any  conduct  that  may  have  occurred  of  an  opposite  kind,  the 
unavoidable  cons^^quence  of  insubordination  and  of  a  privatioD  of 
law  both  civil  and  military.  In  tlie  strengdi  of  tlieir  mountainous 
districts,  the  Greeks  have  a  still  firmer  anchor  for  their  hopes. 
The  more  exposed  parts  of  Greece,  such  as  Crete,  Macedonia, 
and  Eastern  Thessaly,  may  enter  into  temporary  terms  with  the 
enemy ;  but  this  cannot  occur  in  that  great  citadel  of  mountains 
which  extends  from  the  plains  of  Tliessaly  and  Boeotia  westward 
as  far  as  the  sea-coast,  and  southward  as  far  as  tlie  centrg  of  the 
MordI — at  least  until  the  Ottomans  are  much  furtlier  advanced 
in  conquest  than  they  are  at  present.  It  might  be  supposed  that, 
military  ignorance  being  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  the  party 
which  should  first  establish  a  disciplined  force,  and  which  should 
first  obtain  any  important  assistance  from  European  officers  of 
military  experience,  would  be  almost  certain  oi  success.  But 
the  discipline  of  tlie  Egyptian  infantr}'  is  not  as  yet,  we  appre- 
hend, of  a  very  high  degree  ;  and  there  is  wanting  in  the  Egyp- 
tian army  the  education,  tlie  intelligence,  and  those  martial  habits 
in  every  gradation  of  officers,  without  wliicli  the  proficiency  of 
the  troops  m  the  European  use  of  the  musket  must  lose  a  great 
part  of  its  advantage.  Mehmet  Aly  is  yet  far  from  having  over- 
come those  numerous  vices  in  tlie  Turkish  system,  bodi  civil  and 
military,  which  so  often  render  Turkish  councils  abortive.  The 
desolation  of  the  Morea,  together  widi  the  inefficacy  of  a  Turkish 
commissariat,  wiU  place  perpetual  obstacles  in  the  way  of  Ibrt- 
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turn's  progress,  and  will  render  the  arduous  task  of  subduing  the 
mountains  of  Greece  still  more  difficult.  That  tractability  of 
disposition  which  has  enabled  Mehmet  Aly  to  mould  his  Egyp- 
tians to  the  European  discipline,  is  allied  to  an  inferiority  in 
hardihood  and  energy  to  the  European  and  Asiadc  Tiu*ks,  with 
whom  similar  attempts  have  always  failed.  The  Egyptians  are 
precisely  the  troops  least  adapted  to  face  the  active  and  hardy 
Greek,  in  the  rude  climate,  the  barren  so3,  and  the  strong  posi- 
tions of  his  native  mountains.  We  cannot  easily  conceive  that 
Greece  b  destined  to  be  subjugated  by  Egyptians.  Even  Se- 
sostris  drove  his  conquering  chariot  no  further  than  Thrace ;  nor 
will  those  who  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Greek  with 
the  Egypdan  of  the  present  day,  think  it  probable  that  a  conquest 
will  now  be  effected,  if  it  depends  upon  the  military  qualiues  of 
the  two  people.  In  short,  as  n6t  even  Spain  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  was  better  adapted  for  prolonging  an  obstinate  contest, 
by  the  strengUi  of  the  countr}^  and  the  elastic  character  of  the 
inhabitants,  diere  is  the  fairest  reason  to  hope  that  Mehmet  Aly 
may  be  tired  of  his  present  expensive  undertaking,  before  he  has 
made  any  great  progress  towards  its  completion. 

"  In  addition  to  the  two  principal  advantages  which  have  been 
mentioned,  the  cause  of  tlie  Greeks  derives  considerable  strength 
and  hope  from  the  impossibility,  on  their  part,  of  submitting  to 
such  a  state  of  vassalage  as  they  were  before  subject  to.  They 
know  too  weD,  that  to  give  the  Turks  such  a  power  would  be  to 
consent  to  their  own  destniction ;  and  they  did  not  want  the 
declaration  of  Ibrahim  to  be  assured,  that  if  he  should  acquire 
the  government  of  the  Morea  by  right  of  conquest,  which  the 
Porte  has  promised  him,  he  would  exchange  tlie  enslaved  survi- 
vors of  the  Peninsula  for  a  colony  of  Egyptians.  Such  a  termi- 
nation, however,  all  liistory  as  well  as  common  reason  tells  us,  is 
impossible,  if  die  Greeks  have  but  *  the  unconquerable  will,  and 
courage  never  to  submit  and  yield.'  The  utmost  that  can  be 
expected  is  the  retreat  of  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  Greece 
hito  the  mountains,  a  continuance  of  predatory  warfare  on  both 
sides,  and  the  desolation  of  every  other  part  of  the  country,  ex- 
cept the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  fortified  places. 

"  Some  politicians  will  perhaps  be  inclined  to  say  diat,  how- 
ever deplorable  to  the  people  of  Greece  such  a  result  might  be,  it 
would  be  better  that  Uiey  should  suffer,  than  that  the  general 
peace  of  Europe  sHould  be  compromised.  But,  supposing  the 
interior  continent  of  Greece  to  be  thus  comfortably  settled  for  the 
general  repose,  there  still  remains  an  extensive  sea-coast :  in 
fact,  the  numerous  islands,  the  winding  shores,  and  the  great 
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proportion  of  maritime  outUiie  to  the  size  of  the  country,  render 
die  Greeks  more  peculiarly  a  naval  people  than  any  other  in  Eu- 
jt)pe.  If  forced  to  the  extremity  of  distress,  they  must  be  pirates 
by  sea  as  well  a^  freebooters  by  land.  Howevet'  disposed  the 
nation  might  be  to  a  better  course,  however  deserving  of  a  better 
fate,  necessity  would  force  the  maritime  population  to  those  habits 
of  life  which  are  natural  to  Greece  in  a  savage  state,  and  to 
which  its  rocky  creeks  and  islands  have  always  aflbrded,  and 
will  ever  give  the  greatest  facilities.  No  alternative  would  then 
remain  for  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  to  give  up  all  commercial 
pursuits  in  the  Levant,  or  to  suppress  the  Greek  piracies  by  force 
— ^in  other  words, — lo  assist  the  Turks  in  exterminating  them 
from  their  native  islands."* 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  that  Greece  and  Turkey  should  under 
any  political  arrangements,  be  re-umted  into  one  empire.     Thi^ 

"  land,  the  fir«t  garden  of  liberty's  tree — 

It  has  been,  and  shall  yet  be  the  land  of  the  free."t 

The  moment,  it  may  confidently  be  hoped,  is  approaching,  whoi 
the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  will  not  disdain  to  aUow  the 
Greeks  once  more  to  take  the  rank  of  a  nation.  They  have  a 
country,  a  language,  literature,  laws,  and  with  all  its  political  de- 
fects, a  national  government,  which  admits  of  being  rendered  an 
efficient  one,  and  which,  such  as  it  is,  has  proved  a  blesang  to 
the  people.  Let  it  not  be  deemed  a  possible  thing,  that  Chris- 
tian Europe  should  consent  to  its  being  extinguished  in  Turkish 
or  Eg}'ptian  darkness.  It  has  not  ap|)eared  to  us  advisable  to 
lay  much  stress  on  the  religious  claims  of  tlie  Greeks ;  and  yet, 
though  it  be  a  spurious  and  nominal  Christianity  to  which  they 
are  blindly  but  laithfuUy  attached,  and  for  which  tliey  have  shed 
tlieir  blood,  no  sincere  Christian  can  feel  unconcerned  respecting, 
tlie  issue  of  a  contest  which  is  to  decide  whether,  in  Greece,  the 
Bible  or  the  Koran  shall  be  die  acknowledged  standard  of  faith. 
On  the  part  of  the  Moslems,  tlie  warfare,  it  must  not  be  forgot- 
ten, is  animated  by  a  hostility  to  the  religion  of  Christ,— disguised, 
indeed,  under  idolatrous  corruptions,  but  undistinguishable,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  bnital  Mussulman,  from  a  purer  faith.  The 
longer  such  a  contest  lasts,  remarks  Col.  Leake,  "  the  more  in- 
credible it  becomes,  tliat  Christian  Europe  will  contemplate  un- 
moved tlie  destruction  of  a  Christian  people  by  the  semi-barba- 
rous followers  of  a  religion  hostile  to  the  wliolc  Christian  name, 
because  tliose  infidels  have  for  some  centuries  been  sufiered  to 

*  •  Leake,  pp.  178, 184. 

t  Campbeirs  **  Song  of  the  Greeks.* 
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abuse  the  possession  of  some  of  the  finest  countries  in  Europe, 
and  because,  in  consideration  of  their  proximity,  and  for  the  sake 
v£  the  general  peace,  they  have  m  some  degree  been  adn^tted 
into  the  social  system  of  die  civilised  world. 

The  time  is  come,  it  may  at  length  be  perceived,  when  the 
interests  of  social  order  in  Europe  require  that  Greece,  within 
vdiatsoever  limits  circumscribed,  should  be  a  free  and  independ- 
ent state.     "The  Greeks  in  slavery,"  it  has  been  remarked, 
^  invite  the  Russians :  free,  they  would  repel  them."*     Greece, 
even  if  subdued,  would  be  the  weakness,  not  the  strength  of 
Turkey,  a  barren  as  well  as  a  dreadful  conquest,  fatal  to  herself. 
If,  therefore,  the  peace  of  Europe  demands  the  toleration  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  m  Turkey,  in  order  to  give  stability  to  that 
empire,  it  is  necessary  that  the  Porte  should  be  made  to  part 
with  Greece,  and  that  a  new  barrier  should  thus  be  created 
against  those  encroa-^vnents  which  threaten  to  sweep  away  the 
tottering  fabric.     "  It  is  time  to  detach  all  the  Christian  subjects 
of  Turkey  from  a  Russian  alliance,  by  giving  them  a  country 
to  fight  for."f     The  aggrandisement  of  Egypt,  at  the  expense 
of  Greece,  or  even  of  Turkey,  to  whatever  power  it  might  be 
advantageous,  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  the  Protectors  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  j;     One  thing  seems  certain :  Greece  cannot  be  re- 
stored to  its  former  condition.     It  cannot,  inhabited  by  Greeks, 
relapse  into  a  province  of   die  Turkish  empire.     A  fearful 
responsibility  rests  upon  that  christian  nadon  upon  whose  rulers 
it  mainly  depends  to  determine,  whether  the  Alorea  shall  remain 
a  frightful  desert,  or  whether  from  the  ashes  of  Scio,  Kidonies, 
and  Psara,  new  and  flourishing  communides  shall  spring  up 
under  the  protecdon  of  a  free  government,  and  literature,  the 
arts,  and  the  faith  which  Paul  preached  at  Athens  and  Corinth, 
once  more  flourish  on  the  shores  of  the  Levant. 

THE  MOREA4 

In  now  proceeding  to  give,  from  the  works  of  Modem  Trav- 

r 

*  De  Sismoodi  on  the  Extermination  of  the  Greekf .  Sec  New  Monthly 
Manxine,  Julj  1,  1826,  p.  93.  <<  By  the  conduct  of  the  Raiiisns,"  remarks 
M.  Siimondi,  **  the  Greeks  have  been  so  thoroughly  compromised  for  the  last 
balf  century,  that  there  has  only  remained  to  the  Turks  the  choice  of  mas- 
sacring  themor  of  acknowledging  their  independence." 

tSismoolP 

t  Eren  the  Porte,  it  is  said,  begins  to  discover  that  Hirahim,  in  the  possession 
of  the  Morea,  may  be  a  more  dangerous  neighbour  than  even  a  Greek  repub- 
lie ;  in  consequence  of  which,  envoys  have  been  sent  from  Constantinople  to 
treat  with  the  rebellious  provinces. 

§  The  modem  name  of  the  Peninsula  is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it,  on  ac* 
count  of  iti  membling  in  figure  a  mulberry  leaf. 
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eUersy  a  topographical  description  of  the  ooivitrjr,  we  shall  noi 
unfrequentty  bive  occasion  to  give  an  account  of  things  as  thej 
were  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
rather  than  of  their  present  aspect.  We  shaU  begin  with  the 
Peninsula. 

No  one  would  think  of  visiting  the  Morea  without  the  Itinera 
ary  of  Sir  William  Gell.  Ahhough  it  is  more  than  twenty  years 
since  he  performed  the  tour  of  the  Peninsula,  we  may  safely  put 
oiu*selves  under  his  guidance  as  a  topographer.  In  January 
1624,  he  landed  at  Navarino,  die  fatal  spot  where  the  Egyptian 
fleet,  in  May  1825,  made  their  descent  on  the  coast. 

NAVARINO. 

On  entering  the  port  by  the  soutliem  entrance,*  a  curious 
conical  mountain,  called  Pilaf  Tepe,  mm  in  a  line  with  the 
modem  fortress.  The  mountain  of  •igio  JVicoIo  lies  immedi- 
ately on  the  right  of  the  passage.  The  harbour,  "  certainly,'' 
Sir  William  (Jell  says,  "  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,**  b  fcnn- 
ed  by  a  deep  indenture  in  the  coast,  shut  in  by  a  long  island,  the 
ancient  Sphacteria,  famous  for  tlie  signal  defeat  which  the  Spar- 
tans sustained  here  from  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopoonesian 
war.f  *'  The  island  (still  called  Sphagia^  has  been  separated  mto 
three  or  four  parts  by  the  violence  oi  tne  waves,  so  that  boats 
might  pass  from  tlie  open  sea  into  the  port,  in  calm  weather,  by 
means  of  the  channel  so  formed.  On  one  of  the  portioiis  is 
the  tomb  of  a  Turkish  santon,  and  near  tliQ  centre  of  the  port 
is  another  very  small  island  or  rock. 

"  The  remams  of  Navarino  Vecchio  consist  in  a  fort  or  castle 
of  mean  construction,  covering  the  summit  of  a  hill,  sk>piii£ 
quickly  to  the  south,  but  falling  in  abrupt  precipices  to  die  DonH 
and  east.  The  town  was  built  on  the  southern  declivity,  and 
was  surrounded  with  a  wall,  which,  allov\ing  for  the  natural  irregu- 
larities of  tlie  soil,  represented  a  triangle,  witli  the  castle  at  the 
apex, — a  form  observed  in  many  of  tlie  ancient  cities  in  Greece. 
The  ascent  is  steep,  and  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  d.e"^loose 

*  The  other  enUtince,  to  the  north,  has  not  sufficient  water  to  admit  anythin|r 
larger  than  boats,  and  is  constantly  becoming  shallower.  The  port  is  pointed 
out  from  the  sea  by  the  ruined  fortress  of  Old  NaYarino,  seated  oo  a  lofty  rocfc 
at  its  northern  extremity.  ^ 

t  The  island,  according  to  Col.  Leake,  is  two  miles  in  length,  tnd  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad.  The  basin  is  six  miles  in  circumference,  having  an  entrance 
of  600  yards  between  Neo  Kastro  and  the  south-eastern  end  of  Sphacteria ; 
the  northern  end  being  separated,  by  a  channel  of  100  yards,  from  a 
lar  promontory  ancieotly  called  Coryphaskim. 
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SUmes  and  broken  tiles,  which  are  the  only  vestiges  of  the  habita- 
tions. Two  or  three  curtains,  with  towers  and  gates,  have 
formerly  been  placed  across  the  hill,  to  secure  the  p.scent,  which 
continues  for  at  least  one  thousand  paces  between  the  shore  and 
the  citadel.  The  foundation  of  the  walls,  throughout  the  whole 
circuit,  remains  entire  ;  but  the  fortifications  were  never  of  any 
consequence,  though  they  present  a  picturesque  groupe  of  turrets 
and  batdements  from  below,  and  must  have  been  very  imposing 
from  the  sea  when  the  place  was  inhabited.  From  the  top  is  an 
extensive  view  over  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  the  port,  with  the 
town  of  Navarino  to  the  south,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  the 
Messenian  territory  on  the  east,  with  the  conical  hill,  which 
though  some  miles  from  the  shore,  is  used  as  a  landmark  to  point 
out  the  entrance  to  the  port. 

"  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  the  site  of  the 
Pyfos  of  Messenia ;  but  either  the  public  buildings  of  Pylos 
must  have  been  very  insignificant,  or  this  could  not  have  been 
the  spot,  for  we  were  unable  to  find  any  squared  blocks  of  stone 
or  marble,  th^  usual  indications  of  the  existence  of  more  ancient 
cities.  There  is  a  cave  in  the  rocks  below,  which  some  Frank 
has  taught  the  two  or  three  Greeks  who  ever  heard  of  Nestor, 
to  believe  was  the  stall  where  he  kept  his  cows ;  a  mistake  which 
some  future  traveller  will  probably  magnify  into  an  ancient  tra- 
ditkm. 

"  Towards  the  north,  the  island  of  Prote*  is  visible.  Below 
us,  in  the  same  direction,  we  observed,  between  the  sea  and  a 
salt  lake  which  once  formed  part  of  the  port,  two  points  of  rock, 
united  by  a  semicircular  causeway  of  sand,  which  the  violence 
of  the  sea  had  driven  mto  that  form,  and  which  the  people  call- 
ed Baudiau  CkUia^  the  Cow's  Paunch.  This  sand  is  evidently 
formed  by  a  modem  deposite  firom  the  sea ;  and  the  rock  of 
Navarino  V ecchio  must  at  no  very  remote  period  .have  been  an 
island,  and  may  even  have  formed  part  of  Sphacteria.     Ruins 

dably  exist  on  the  hiQs,  near  the  villages  of  Petrachorio  and 
kos  on  the  north-east. 
"The  town  within  the  waHs  of  the  fcHlress  of  Navarino,  like 
all  those  in  this  part  of  the  world,  is  encumbered  with  the  fallen 
ruins  of  former  habitations.  These  have  generally  been  con- 
structed by  the  Turks  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Venedans. 
Tliey  were  originally  erected  in  haste,  and  being  often  cemented 
with  mud  instead  of  mortar,  the  rams  of  autumn,  penetrating 

*  The  Prodaoo  of  Italian  maps,  but  id  the  country  retaining  its  ancient 
nttme, 
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between  die. outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  walls,  sweU  the  earthy 
and  soon  effect  the  ruin  of  the  whola  structure. 

"  The  soil  about  Navarino  is  of  a  red  colour,  and  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  production  of  an  infuiite  quantity  of  squills,  which 
are  used  in  medicine,  and  asphodels,  the  flowers  of  which  are 
very  numerous  and  pretty  during  the  winter  months,  though,  in 
the  summer,  they  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  dried  sticks,  with- 
out any  traces  of  vegetation.  Tlie  rocks,  which  shew  them- 
selves in  every  direction  through  a  scanty  but  rich  soil,  are  lime- 
stone :  they  have  an  extiaordinary  appearance,  being  curiously 
perforated  in  so  great  a  number  of  small  holes,  where  tlie  softer 
particles  have  been  decomposed  by  time,  tliat  a  place  to  tie  a 
horse  or  to  moor  a  boat  seems  never  to  be  wanting,  either  on  the 
road  or  on  tlie  beach.  The  perpetual  presence  of  rock  has, 
however,  a  general  appearance  of  unproductiveness  round  the 
castle  of  Navarino  ;  and  the  absence  of  trees  is  ill  compensated 
by  the  profusion  of  sage,  brooms,  cistus,  and  other  shrubs  wUch 
st^  from  the  innumerable  cavities  of  the  limestone."* 

The  house  of  the  archon  fSir  William's  Iwst)  was  new,  and 
is  described  as  a  specimen  of  the  mansions  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  "  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  sloping  to  the  w^st 
of  the  port.  From  the  extremities  of  the  house  two  wings  pro- 
'  jcct  backward?,  of  which  one  is  the  woman's  apartment,  and  the 
other  tbe  kitchen.  The  remainder  of  die  square  is  enclosed 
with  a  wall,  which  surrounds  a  garden  rising  up  the  hiU  in  ter- 
races, the  lowest  of  which  is  not  entered  from  below,  but  firom 
the  gallery  of  the  principal  apartment,  by  a  bridge  over  the 
court.  Four  or  five  good  rooms,  under  which  are  magazines, 
open  into  a  wooden  gallery  overl(X)king  die  court  and  garden. 
The  gallery  is  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  court,  and 
serves,  like  the  peristyles  of  the  ancients,  eidier  as  a  place  of 
conversation  or  for  exercise,  according  to  the  season.  It  not 
unfrequendy  happens,  that  a  part  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a 
rail  or  steps,  and,  being  furnished  with  cushions,  becomes  the 
summer  apartment ;  answering  exactly  to  the  ala  of  die  ancients, 
both  in  disposition  and  utilit)'.  The  terraces  of  the  garden, 
'  rising  in  regular  gradation,  with  the  plants  and  flowers,  make  a 
gay  and  delightful  spectacle  from  within."f 

The  road  from  Navarino  to  Modon  (or  Modione),  after  pass- 
ing the  casde,  runs  southward  along  a  rugged  hollow,  between 

*  Cell's  Journey  in  the  Morca,  pp.  19 — 28. 

t  Among  other  plants,  the  sugar-cane  had  been  cultiTated  by  the  archoa, 
,  and  appeared  to  thrive.    The  mean  temperature  of  Navarino,  Sir  W.  Gell 
f apposes  to  be  not  lower  than  66o. 
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the  mountain  of  Agio  Nicolo  on  the  west,  and  a  lower  range  on 
the  east,  "  both  ugly  and  uninteresting."  Here  and  there,  are 
vestiges  of  a  paved  way,  probably  Venetian,  composed  of  small 
stones  well  united  ;  and  where  the  road  to  Coron  (or  Korone) 
turns  ofF  to  the  left,  the  learned  Traveller  noticed  small  patches 
of  arable  ground.  The  rocky  mountain  on  the  left  is  perforated 
with  caves.  In  about  half  an  hour,  tlie  road  leads  to  a  wood  of 
mulberries,  interspersed  with  cypresses,  and  thence  descends  to 
a  little  plam  at  diat  time  covered  with  olives.  The  village  of 
Opshioo  lies  on  the  left,  seated  on  an  eminence  about  three  miles 
from  Navarino ;  and  still  more  distant  is  seen  a  pretty  hamlet, 
ornamented  with  many  cypresses,  called  Dia-ta-Bathenai,  The 
village  of  Metaxadi  is  also  seen  on  the  left.  Mount  Agio  Nicolo 
now  approaches  ihe  road,  and  two  or  three  ruined  Greek  chapeb 
occur,  widi  some  old  foundations.  After  passing  a  cave  on  the 
right,  containing  "  sometliing  like  holes  for  vodve  offerings,"  with 
an  ancient  quarry  below,  the  plain  of  Modon  may  be  said  to 
commence.  It  was,  at  the  time  of  Sir  William  Cell's  visit,  well 
cultivated,  and  being  shaded  by  innumerable  olives,  presented  a 
a  smiling  and  inviting  appearance ;  here  and  there,  were  observ- 
ed Turkish  villas;  and  Sir  William  was  convinced,  that  the 
Turkish  despotism  must  be  a  blessing  to  the  country.*  He  ar- 
rived at  Modon  after  a  ride  of  nearly  two  hours,  a  distance  of 
about  seven  miles. 

MODON. 

"  Modon  consists  at  present  of  two  portions ;  one  within  tlie 
waUs  of  the  fortress,  and  the  other  a  considerable  Greek  viUage 
to  the  north  of  it :  tlie  latter  is  surrounded  with  an  extensive 
tract  of  gardens,  many  of  wliich  are  dvlighlfully  planted  with 
oranges,  lemons,  and  pomegranates.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  wheth- 
er the  Greek  or  tlie  Turkish  town  is  the  more  wretched,  one 
being  built  in  the  meanest  and  most  irregular  manner,  while  the 
other,  though  surrounded  willi  walls,  presents  only  a  melancholy 
spectacle   of   deserted   streets   and    dilapidated    habitations."f 

*  "  The  Ticinity  of  the  two  forU  of  Navariuo  and  Modon  seems  to  hare 
given  the  Turkish  population  the  greatest  share  in  tlie  soil  in  this  district,  and 
the  Greek  chapels  on  the  road  are  all  deserted  and  ruined." 

t  ''The  Aga  seemed  wretchedly  poor,  Uiou^h  the  governor  of  the  place,  and 
hii  house  was  in  scarcely  a  less  filthy  and  ruinous  condition  than  that  ot*  the 
commandaot  at  Navarino  :  so  far  is  it  trom  truth,"  adds  this  zealous  Philo- 
Turk,  ''  cbiu  the  Turks  live  in  ease  and  affluence,  while  the  Greeks  are  con- 
demned to  filth  and  penury."  .Sir  William  seems  to  consider  this  as  a  pro«f 
of  the  impartiality  of  the  Turkish  tyranny. 
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Over  the  gate  of  the  fortress, — "  a  curious  octagon  fort,  coni^ 
muaicatiDg  with  the  town  by  a  stone  bridge,"  the  lion  of  St^ 
Mark  stiU  attests  the  ancient  sway  of  the  Venetian  Republic 

About  two  miles  N.  E.  of  Modon,  is  a  place  called  Palaio 
Mothoney  (Old  Modon).  The  walk  to  it  lay  abng  the  plam 
through  gardens  and  olive-grounds,  extending  over  the  site  of 
the  city.  "  The  place  is  marked  out  by  mounds  of  earth,  which 
point  out  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  manner  the  spot  where  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  existed.  The  fields  are  strewed  with  broken  tiles 
and  pottery.  A  little  ruined  church,  placed  on  a  mount  over- 
looking a  dell,  watered  by  a  meandering  brook,  is  possibly  on  the 
site  of  a  temple,  and  contained  an  ancient  pillar  of  white  mar- 
ble, now  thrown  down.  There  is  nothing  worthy  of  obsenra* 
tion  on  the  spot,  which  is,  however,  pretty  and  sequestered."* 

Modon  has  a  small  port,  but  ships  general^  anchor  at 
the  opposite  island  of  Sapienza.  Three  batteries  command  the 
bay  :  the  uppermost  two  have  the  appearance  of  being  patched 
upon  the  dome  of  an  old  buildine.  The  surrounding  country 
reminded  Mr.  Swan  (in  1825)  of  the  dark,  barren  land  which 
occurs  between  Leeds  and  Pontefract  in  our  coal  districts,  far 
the  Turks  encamped  here  had  employed  themselves  in  cutting 
down  and  burning  the  olive-trees,  in  other  parts,  the  plain  had 
a  fertile  aspect,  and  many  of  the  Turkish  tents  were  pitched 
amid  extensive  olive-grounds,  and  orange-groves.f 

For  a  description  of  the  route  to  Coron,  we  must  have  re- 
course to  the  norid  pages  of  the  Viscount  de  Chateaubriand, 
who  visited  this  part  of  tlie  Morea  in  the  year  1 806. 

"  It  was  still  dark  when  we  left  Modon.  I  fancied  myself 
wandering  among  the  wilds  of  America  :  here  was  the  same 
solitude,  the  same  silence.  We  passed  tlirough  woods  of  olive- 
trees,  proceeding  in  a  soudierly  direction.  At  day-break,  we 
found  ourselves  on  the  level  summits  of  the  most  dreary  hills 

*  NarmtiTe,  p.  49.  In  the  aathor's  Itinerary,  there  are  stated  to  be  at 
Palaio  Muthone,  "  Testiges  of  a  city,  with  a  citadel  and  a  f etc  marbltt.  It  is 
difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  ruins. 

t  "  The  Abbe  Barthelemy  considered  Mothone  as  so  uninteresting:,  that  he 
has  taken  notice  of  nothing  but  Us  spring  of  Bituminous  water. . . .  The  name 
frequently  occurs  in  history,  but  never  as  the  scene  of  any  important  evenl. 
From  a  fragment  by  Diodonis  Siculus,  wc  find  that  Brai»idas  defended  this 
place  against  the  Atlienians.  The  same  writer  terms  it  a  town  of  Laconia,  be- 
cause Messenfa  was  a  conquest  of  Lacedspmon Trajan  granted  privileges  to 

Mothone.  It  was  taken  by  the  Venetians  in  1 1*24,  and,  again,  having  reverted 
to  it^  former  masters,  in  1204.  A  Genoese  corsair  dispossessed  the  Venetianf 
in  1206,  but  the  Doge  Dandolo  recovered  it.  In  1498,  it  was  taken  by  Mabon- 
med  Il.y  reconquered  by  Morosini  in  1686,  and  finally  recOTered  by  tbr 
Turks  in  1716.'' — CaATBAVBauJfi>'s  Greece,  vol.  L  p.  81. 
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that  I  ever  beheld.  For  two  hours  we  continued  our  route  over 
these  elevated  plains,  which,  being  ploughed  up  by  the  torrents, 
resembled  forsaken  fallows,  interspersed  with  the  sea-rush  and 
bushes  of  a  species  of  brier.  Large  bulbs  of  the  mountain  lily, 
uprooted  by  the  rains,  appeared  here  and  there  on  the  surface  oif 
the  ground.'  We  described  the  sea  to  the  east  through  a  thinly- 
sown  wood  of  olives.  We  then  descended  into  a  valley,  where 
we  saw  some  fields  of  barley  and  cotton.  We  crossed  the  bed 
of  a  torrent,  now  dried  up  ;  it  was  full  of  rose-laurels  and  of  the 
agnus-castus,  a  shrub  with  a  long,  pale,  narrow  leai^  whose  pur- 
ple and  soknewhat  woolly  flower  shoots  out  nearly  into  the  form 
of  a  spindle.  I  mention  these  two  shrubs,  because  they  are  met 
with  over  all  Greece,  and  are  almost  the  only  decorations  of  those 
solitudes,  once  so  rich  and  gay,  at  present  so  naked  and  dreary. 
Now  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  this  dry  torrent,  I  shall  observe, 
that,  in  the  native  country  of  the  Ilissus,  the  Alpheus,  and  the 
Erymanthus,  I  have  seen  but  three  rivers  whose  urns  were  not 
exhausted  ;  these  were  the  Pamisus,  the  Cephisus,  and  the 
Eurotas. 

"  On  leaving  the  valley  which  I  have  just  mentioned,  we 
began  to  ascend  fresh  mountains.  My  guide  several  times  re- 
peated to  me  names  which  I  had  never  heard  ;  but,  to  judge 
firom  their  position,  these  mountains  must  form  a  part  of  the  chain 
of  Mount  Temathea.  We  soon  entered  a  wood  of  olive-trees, 
rose-laurels,  agnus-castus,  and  cornel-trees*  This  wood  was 
overlooked  by  rugged  hills.  Having  reached  the  top  of  these, 
we  beheld  the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  skirted  on  all  sides  by  moifti- 
tains,  among  which  the  Ithome  was  distinguished  by  its  insulated 
situation,  and  the  Taygetus  by  his  two  pointed  peaks.  As  we 
proceeded,  we  discovered  below  us  the  road  and  harbour  of 
Coron,  in  which  we  saw  several  ships  at  anchor  :  the  fleet  of  the 
Capitan  Pasha  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf  towards 
Cdamata.  On  reaching  the  plain,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  extends  to  the  sea,  we  left  on  our  right  a  village, 
in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  kind  of  fortified  castle ;  the  whole, 
that  is  to  say,  both  the  village  and  the  castle,  were  in  a  manner 
surrounded  with  an  immense  Turkish  cemetery  covered  with 
cypresses  of  all  ages.  My  guide,  pointing  to  these  trees,  called 
them  Parissos.  The  rose-laurel  there  grew  at  the  foot  of  the 
cypresses,  which  resembled  large  black  obelisks  ;  w^te  turde- 
doves  and  blue  pigeons  fluttered  and  cooed  among  their  branches ; 
the  grass  waved  about  the  small  funereal  columns  crowned  with 
turbans ;  and  a  foimtain,  built  by  a  sheipeef,  poured  its  waters  into 
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the  road  for  the  benefit  of  the  traveller.  From  thi5  cemetery 
to  Coron  is  nearly  two  hours'  journey.  We  proceeded  throu^ 
an  uninterrupted  wood  of  olives  ;  the  space  between  the  trees 
being  sown  with  wheat,  which  was  half  cut  down.  The  groiUid, 
which  at  a  distance  has  the  appearance  of  a  level  plain,  is  inter- 
sected by  rough  and  deep  ravines. 

"  Corone,  like  Messene  and  Megalopolis,  is  not  a  place  of 
very  high  antiquity,  since  it  was  founded  by  Epaminondas  on 
the  ruinsuof  the  ancient  Epa.  Coron  has  hitherto  been  taken 
for  the  ancient  Corone,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  D'Anville. 
On  this  point  I  have  some  doubts.  According  to  Pausanias, 
Corone  was  situated  at  die  foot  of  Mount  Temathea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Pamisus.  Coron,  on  tlie  contrary,  is 'at  a  oxisid- 
erable  distance  from  that  river  :  it  stands  on  an  eminence,  nearly 
in  the  position  in  which  the  same  Pausanias  places  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Corinthus,  or  rather  in  the  position  of  Colonides.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  Gkilf  of  ftfessenia,  on  tlie  sea  shore,  you  meet 
with  ruins  wliich*  may  be  die  remains  of  the  ancient  Corone, 
unless  they  belong  to  the  viUage  of  Ino.  Coronelli  is  mistaken  in 
supposing  Coron  to  be  the  ancient  Pedasus,  which,  according  to 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  must  be  sought  in  Medione." 

What  is  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Corone,  exhibits,  however, 
but  a  heap  of  modem  ruins.     According  to  M.  Pellegrin,  who 
travelled  in  llie  Morea  between  1715  and  17  J  9,  tlie  territory  of 
Coron  then  comprehended  eighty  villages.     "  I  am  doubtlid,*'  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  continues,  "  if  five  or  six  could  now  be  found 
within  tlie  same  district.     The  rest  of  lliis  devastated  tract  be- 
longs to  Turks,  who  possess  tliree  or  four  tliousand  olive-trees. 
The  house  of  the  French  Consul  overlooked  the  Gulf  of  Coron. 
From  my  window,  I  beheld  the  sea  of  Messenia,  painted  with 
the  most  beautiful  azure.     On  the  opposite  side  rose  the  lofty 
chain  of  the  snow-capped  Taygelus,  which  Polybius  jusdy  com- 
pares to  the  Alps,  but  to  the  Alps  beneath  a  more  lovely  sky. 
On  my  right  extended  the  o(>en  sea ;  and  on  my  left,  at  the 
extremity  of  die  Gulf,  I  discovered  Mount  Ithome,   detached 
like   Mount  Vesuvius,  which  it  also   resembles  in  its  truncated 
summit.     What  reflections  are  excited  by  die   prospect  of  the 
desert  coasts  of  Greece,  where  nought  is  heard,  save  Uie  eternal 
whisding  of  the  wind  and  the  roaring  of  the  billows  !     The  re- , 
port  of  guns,  fired  fi-om  time  to  tune  by  the  ships  of  the  Capitan 
Fasha  against  the  rocks  of  the  Mainotes,   (widi  whom  he  was 
then  at  war,^  alone  interrupted  these  dismal  sounds  by  a  sound 
still  more  dismal ;  and  notliing  was  to  be  seen  ujx^n  this  whole 
extent  of  sea  but  die  fleet  of  this  chief  of  the  barbarians." 
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The  disturbed  state  of  the  country  rendering  it  unsale  to  pro- 
ceed to  Sparta  by  way  of  Kalamata,  (a  village  nearly  opposite  to 
Coron  on  the  other  side  of  the  Gulf,)  M.  de  Chateaubriand  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Tripolitza.  Embarking  in  a  skiff,  he  reached 
in  a  few  hours  the  mouth  of  the  Pamisus,  "  the  largest  river  of  the 
Peloponnesus,"  where  the  bark  grounded  for  want  of  water. 
Here  he  landed,  and  proceeded  through  Nisi,  *'  a  considerable 
village"  three  or  four  miles  up  tliat  river,  directing  his  course  to- 
wards Mount  }thome,  leaving  on  the  right  the  ruins  of  Messene. 
He  passed  tlnt)ugh  ''  Chafasa,  Scala,  Cyparissa,  and  several 
other  villages  recendy  destroyed  by  the  Pasha,  in  his  last  expe- 
dition against  the  banditti From  tlie  desolation  that  reigned 

around  me,"  remarks  the  learned  Frenchman,  |*  it  might  have 
been  supposed  that  the  ferocious  Spartans  had  again  been  ravag- 
ing the  native  land  of  Aristodemus^"  An  uneven  plain,  covered, 
like  the  savannas  of  Florida,  with  long  grass  and  droves  of  horses, 
conducted  him  to  the  extremity  of  the  basin,  forpied  by  the 

E action  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia.  Tlie 
Dg  and  narrow  defile  which  leads  out  into  the  plain  of  Leondari, 
strongly  reminded  him  of  the  passage  of  the  Apennines  between 
Perouse  and  Tami,  We  shall  not  accompany  this  Writer  any 
farther  in  his  route  to  Tripolitza  ;  but  must  now  return  to  Na- 
varino,  in  order  to  trace  the  route  of  Sir  William  Gell  and  Ibra- 
him Pasha  to  Arcadia,  and  complete,  from  other  sources,  our 
description  of  the  Messenian  territory. 

FROM  NAVARINO  TO  ARCADIA. 

The  first  stage  from  Navarino,  proceeding  northward,  is  to 
Gargagliano.  The  track  runs  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
port  for  sonite  time,  and  then  descends  into  an  alluvial  plain, 
leaving  die  litde  villages  of  Pctrachorio  and  Leuka  on  the  left, 
and  Gephyrae  and  Lisaki  on  little  knolls  to  tlie  right.*  A  litde 
beyond,  the  road  enters  a  pretty  wooded  valley,  watered  by  the 
river  Romanus,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  further,  a  woody  dell,  where  the  Bnissomavof 
has  also  its  bridge.  Here,  Sir  William  Gell  was  delighted  with  a 
thicket  of  arbutus,  which  formed  a  beautiful  shrubbery  on  eiriier 
hand.  The  aspect  of  tlie  intermediate  country  was  neither  fer- 
tile nor  inViting,  and  much  of  it  was  neglected.  Near  the  Ro- 
manus, there  was  a  tract  cultivated  with  lupins,  and  a  crop  of 

*  In  the  Itinerary  written,  Geophyrc  and  Lirachi. 
t  In  the  Itinerary,  Brisomcro  Ncrro.  • 
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maize  had  recently  been  eathered  from  the  plains.  A  steep  and 
difficult  ascent  conducts  from  the  arbutus  grove  to  a  sunmiit  af- 
fording a  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  Prote ;  and  Gargagliano  soon 
becomes  visiUe,  distant  from  Navarino  five  hours  and  a  quarter. 
Through  the  whole  of  this  uninteresting  journey,  the  travellers 
did  not  meet  a  single  individual  on  the  road.''^ 

"  Gargagliano  is  a  very  large  Greek  village,  probably  buih 
under  the  Venetians,  the  name  being  evidently  Italian.  It  b 
placed  on  a  high  flat,  with  a  very  steep  descent  towards  the  sea 
and  the  lower  countty  on  the  coast,  wliich  terminates  in  a  pro- 
montory opposite*  to  the  island  of  Prote :  this  is  overlookid, 
though  at  some  distance  fix)m  the  village.  Prote  is  at  preseot 
remarkable  onlji  for  the  number  of  oxen  wliich  it  maintains,  and 
for  a  port  where  small  vessels  firequendy  take  shelter.  Gai^ag- 
liano  IS  distinguished  by  the  number  of  cypresses  with  wliich  it 
is  ornamented :  these,  together  with  the  situation,  give  the  town 
an  air  of  prosperity  and  consequence  from  without,  wluch  the 
interior  is  Ul  calculated  to  maintain."!  The  village  abounded 
with  droves  of  swine  (''  the  sure  symptom  of  a  Christian  popula- 
tion in  the  East,")  not  absolutely  wild,  but  with  long  lep  and 
backs  well  arched  and  fringed  witli  long  brisdes,  resembling  the 
boars  on  antique  gems.  Mill-stones  are  cut  from  a  rock  near 
this  place,  but  the  learned  Traveller  could  hear  of  no^other  pro- 
duction for  sale. 

"  Quitting  Gargagliano  at  seven  a.  m.,"  continues  Sir  WilDam, 
*'  we  descended  to  tlie  lower  country  on  the  coast,  leaving  the 
patli  to  Prote  on  the  left.  On  the  right,  we  observed  several 
caves,  and  one  caUed  Barytospelia,  once  producing,  as  the  name 
imports,  nitre  for  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder.  Having 
passed  an  open  grove  of  Velania  oaks,  and  a  plain  spotted  with 
shrubs,  we  descended  to  the  river  Ix)ngobardo,  which  we  passed 
over  a  bridge  of  two  arches.  On  the  descent  was  a  pretty 
fountain,  with  a  Turkish  inscripdon,  and  other  eastern  decora- 
tions added  by  the  Turk  who  had  erected  it,  and  had  conveyed 
the  water  for  the  use  of  traveUers ;  but  the  pious  zeal  of  some 

*  Shr  Williftm's  account  of  the  road  is  truly  appalliog.  *  Nothing/*  he  mjs, 
**  can  equal  the  impracticability  of  a  Greek  road  over  a  district  of  pointed  lime- 
stone rocks  perpetually  appearing:  at  the  surface,  except  tliat  across  the  sac* 
needing  valley  or  plain,  when  it  has  been  well  soaked  by  the  autumnal  niini. 
The  short  herbage,  beginning  to  spring  up  in  the  winter,  renders  it  necetsaiy 
for  the  traveller  to 'attend  to  his  own  involuntary  agitations;  while  the  lug- 
gage-horse, after  a  thousand  slips  and  as  many  recoveries,  almost  invariabty 
puts  a  stop  to  further  progress  for  a  short  time,  by  receiving  a  desperate  teO, 
aAer  a  slide  of  several  feet,  and  a  succession  of  unavailing  struggles." 

t  Cell's  Narrative,  pp.  62,  71.  In  the  Itinerary,  the  houses  of  GargagUan* 
«re  stated  to  be  good. 
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Greeks  had  just  deprived  it  of  its  ornaments,  and  destroyed  the 
water-course  by  way. of  rendering  a  service  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gk>n.  The  country  had  here  and  there  small  patches  of  culti- 
vation, producing  grain  and  lupins.  After  passing  another  river, 
caUed  Agia  Kyriaki,  the  hills  receded  from  the  coast,  and  we 
saw,  over  the  tops  of  the  nearest,  the  peaked  summit  of  the  lofty 
l^fount  Malia,  or  Mali,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre 
jfrom  which  all  the  otlier  hills  of  the  south-western  point  of  the 
Moreft  proceed. 

"  T&ee  hours'  ride  from  <jargagliano  brought  us  to  the  vil- 
leage  of  Philiatra,  after  passing  through  a  very  rich  tract  of  vine- 
yards and  olive-grounds,  and  under  a  large  oak  with  the  ruins  of 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  Saint  Nicolo.  The  number  of  trees,  and 
particularly  of  cypresses,  formed  so  marked  a  feature  in  this 
spot,  that  we  were  not  aware  of  the  houses  before  we  were  on 
the  point  of  entering  the  place. 

"Philiatra  is  a  large  and  straggling  village,  situated  in  a  plain, 
forming  a  cape  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea.  The  habi- 
tatkms  are  so  interspersed  with  trees  and  vineyards,  that  scarcely 
any  two  are  distingirishable  together ;  and  the  site  was  then  to  be 
recognised  from  a  distance  only  by  a  groupe  of  cypresses,  one 
of  which,  of  great  height,  is  visible  from  a  considerable  extent 
both  of  sea  and  land.  Philiatra  may  properly  be  styled  a  Greek 
village,  though  a  few  Turks,  and  among  others  our  Janissary 
Mustapha,  had  acquired  property  there.  These  Turks,  as  we 
were  informed,  held  their  lands  upon  a  very  uncertain  tenure, 
for,  by  the  strict  letteftr  of  the  law,  diey  are  not  permitted  either 
to  buy  or  to  inherit  land  from  the  Greeks  ;  a  regulation  intended 
to  prevent  injusdce,  and  probably  one  of  the  articles  of  the  capi- 
tulation between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians  on  the  cession  of 
the  Morea.  By  a  law  also  of  their  own,  a  Turk  is  not  allowed 
to  bay  land  at  any  place  where  diere  is  no  mosque ;  yet,  a  mosque 
cannot  be  erected  without  a  special  licence  from  the  Mufti,  and 
a  very  considerable  expense.  In  such  circumstances,  diese 
Turks,  being  in  some  degree  dependent  on  the  good-will  of  their 
neighbours,  become  very  good  citizens,  equally  removed,  by 
Aeir  condition,  from  the  rapaciousness  of  tyrants,  and  die  mean- 
ness of  slaves. 

"  We  remained  at  Philiatra  only  a  few  hours.  It  contains 
nothing  worthy  of  observation ;  and  the  lanes  which  ser\'e  as 
streets,  are  during  the  winter  rendered  impassable,  except  on 
horseback,  by  the  frequent  recurrence  ot  deep  and  muddy 
sloughs.  A  church  or  two  in  decent  repair  exist  in  die  village  ; 
and  several  years  after,  I  saw  from  a  ship  at  sea  the  slender  mi- 

25 
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narct  of  a  newly-erected  mosque,  possibly  the  consequence  of 
the  very  journey  which  we  were  making  in  the  Morea.  It  is 
now  in  all  probability,  with  the  other  buildings  of  Philiatra,  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  as  the  village,  being  totally  devoid  of 
the  means  of  defence,  must  have  been  sacked  alternately  by 
Christian  and  Turk.  The  Mainote  pirates,  attracted  by  the 
flourishing  state  of  its  olives  and  vines,  have  nevertheless  made 
vain  attempts  to  plunder  Philiatra ;  for  the  inhabitants,  headed 
by  the  few  resident  Turks,  have  always  repulsed  them  witbloss. 

"  After  dinner  we  again  pursued  our  journey  toward  tht  city 
of  Arcadia,  the  capital  of  the  dbtrict.  The  river  of  Philiatra,  a 
rapid  mountain-current  in  a  deep  ravine,  is  passed  by  a  lo^ 
bridge  near  the  villages  of  Kanaloupon  and  Kalazoni,  the  inhaU- 
tants  of  which  cultivate  the  red  and  sandy  soil  of  the  plain,  which 
here  expands  on  each  side.  A  mountain  on  the  right  is  called 
Geranion ;  and  we  were  told  of  a  plain  with  an  impregnaUe  for- 
tress upon  a  conical  hill  on  Mount  Mali,  where  there  had  been 
a  great  battle  between  the  Turks  and  tlie  Venetians,  and  y/hich 
may  probably  again  become  tlie  scene  of  contention,  as  it  has 
always  been  the  refuge  of  banditti.* 

"  On  the  right,  we  saw  the  village  of  Balaclava,  a  name  re- 
minding us  of  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  which  we  could  account 
for  in  diis  place  in  no  other  way  than  by  supposing  it  a  colony  of 
Armenians,  who  might  at  some  period  have  settled  at  the  next 
village  of  Armeniou.  We  crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  river  called 
from  its  branches  Duopotamo,  and  passed  tlirough  a  country 
well  covered  with  olives,  and  capable  of  any  species  of  culdva- 
tion.  This  sort  of  scenery  continued  till  the  mountains 
again  approached.  On  the  right,  near  a  fountain  called  Ron- 
daki,  and  on  a  rock}'^  summit  attached  to  their  most  western 
point,  the  towers  of  the  castle  of  Arcadia  were  discovered  above 
the  trees.  The  situation  is  so  cotnmanding  and  picturesque,  that 
we  could  not  but  imagine  we  were  approaching  a  magnificent 
city,  none  of  tlie  houses  being  visible.  After  a  short  ascent, 
however,  and  passing  two  ruined  chapels  situated  on  projecting 
points  of  the  mountain,  the  wretched  cluster  of  habitations  which 
lorm  tlie  town  broke  at  once  upon  the  sight,  and  destroyed  the 
illusion,  diough  the  prospect  was  more  beautiful  than  ever.'"* 

*  This  is  probably  the  spot  where  Pappa  Flescia  had  entrenched  himself,  l» 
dispute  Ibrahim  Pasha's  adTance  on  Arcadia. — See  page  165. 
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ARCADIA.* 


"  The  town  of  Arkadia  is  long  and  narrow,  and  contains  three 
mosques  besides  that  in  .the  fort :  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and 
Turks.  Its  population  (1806)  probably  does  not  exceed  4000. 
Some  remains  of  the  acropolis  of  Cyparissiaif  enclose  the  mo- 
dern fortress,  which  is  in  ruins.  .Ij  contains  one  mosque  and 
some  houses  for  the  garrison.  In  the  plain  near  the  town  are 
the  few  remains  of  a  small  Doric  temple.  The  view  from  hence 
is  highly  interesting  and  extensive.  The  eye  stretches  over  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Cyparissian  Gulf  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  in 
which  the  Strophades,  with  the  more  distant  islands  of  Zakim- 
thos  and  Cephallenia  are  faintly  visible.  Towards  the  north,  the 
spectator  recognises  Katakolo  Kastro,  Castel  Tomese,  and  the 
low  coast  of  Eleia,  which  scarcely  peers  above  the  horizon.  At 
the  extremity  of  this  low  coast  begins  the  Cyparissian  Gulf  (Gulf 
of  Arcadia),  where  the  first  objects  are  ^e  hill  of  Samikon,  tlie 
khan  of  Zakaro,  the  ancient  city  near  Strobitza,  and  the  range  of 
the  Messenian  mountains,  overtopped  by  those  of  Arcadia,  among 
which  Olenos  is  the  most  conspicuous.  The  plain  and  acropo- 
lis of  Cyparissiai  and  the  modem  town  terminate  the  view. 
Mount  Lycffion  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epikourios  were  con- 
cealed by  the  intervening  hiU  of  the  fortress."J  Arcadia  hns  no 
port*  The  surrounding  country  is  described  by  Sir  William 
GeU  as  a  fine  grove  of  olives ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  romantic  name, 
the  place  itself  is  altogether  insignificant. 

Mr.  Dodwell  reached  Arcadia  from  tlie  north  ;  and,  as  it  will 
complete  the  description  of  this  part  of  the  Arcadian  coast,  we 
shaD  give  his  route 

FROM  OLYMPIA  TO  ARCADIA. 

It  was  two  hours  and  a  half  before  the  Travellers  could  effect 
their  passage,  and  get  every  tiling  over  the  rapid  and  intractable 
stream  of  the  Alpheios,  by  means  of  a  rude  canoe  which  is  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.^  .  The  passage  of  the  horses  was  the 

*  Col.  Leake  writes  this  word  Arkadhia  ;  and  Mr.  Dodwell,  Arkadia,  for  a 
fanciful  reason,  "  to  distinguish  it  from  the  ancient  territory  of  that  name," 
which  he  writes  with  a  c. 

t  "  It  is  written  indifierentlj  in  the  singular  or  the  plural  in  ancient  authors. 
I  have  followed  Pausanias." — Dodwell.  Col.  Leake  writes  it  Cyparissus  ; 
Sir  W.  Gell,  Cyparissia.  Pausanias  speaks  slightly  of  the  place,  but  mentions 
the  temples  of  Apollo  and  Minerva. 

X  Dodweirs  Classical  Tour  through  Greece,  toI.  ii.  p.  350. 

§  The  ferry  boat,  called  a  monoxylon,  is  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  hollowed 
out,  flat  at  one  extremity  and  pointed  at  the  other.  Only  one  person  at  a  time 
can  embark  io  it,  betides  the  two  rowers,  who  sit  at  its  opposite  extreniitiet ; 
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most  difficult  part  of  the  undertaking,  as  they  were  to  be  driven 
into  the  water,  when  they  swam  across,  after  having  been  car- 
ried for  a  considerable  distance  down  the  stream.  They  landed 
at  the  wooded  foot  of  a  steep  and  picturesque  hill,  which  they 
ascended  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  path,  bordered  by  the  pre- 
cipitous banks  of  the  Alpheios  on  the  left,  and  by  projecting 
rocks  on  the  right.  It  took  tiiem  an  hour  to  ascend  to  the  Greeic 
village  of  Palaio  Plianari,  consisting  of  about  twenty-five  tfaatdi- 
ed  cottages,  with  a  tower  (pyrgos)^  then  inhabited  by  a  hospita- 
ble Turk.  To  the  west  of  the  \illage  rises  a  pointed  or  conical 
hill,  crowned  with  the  remains  of  an  acropolis,  built  of  large 
square  blocks,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Phrixa.  The  view  bom 
the  summit  is  very  extensive  and  interesting,  commanding  the 
course  of  the  Alpheios  meandering  tlirough  the  verdant  meads 
of  Olympia  to  tlie  Ionian  Sea.  Katakolo  Kastro  is  perceived 
as  a  spot  upon  the  coast.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  b 
seen  the  flourishing  little  town  of  Lalla,  on  some  flat  hiUs  to- 
wards tiie  north.''^  To  tlie  east  is  an  extensive  plain,  bounded 
by  the  Arcadian  mountains,  and  animated  by  the  sinuous  current 
of  the  Alpheios.  The  nearer  hills  are  covered  with  forests,  and 
th^  distant  mountains  also  appear  to  be  well  wooded. 

At  five  hours  and  a  quarter  (about  fifteen  miles  and  a  baU) 
from  Palaio*  Phanari,  is  the  Greek  viUage  of  Vrina,  very  pleas- 
antly situated.  The  road  is  "superlatively  bad,*'  but  lies  through 
"  beautifully  tortuous  vales,  in  a  state  of  variegated  cultivation," 
and  over  hills  covered  with  the  waving  pine.  "  There  was  some- 
thing so  peculiarly  beautiful  in  the  country,"  Mr.  Dodwell  says, 
"  that  it  appeared  a  region  of  enchantment,  as  if  we  had  reached  die 


loeoi  ImtoSf  et  amana  rirtta 


Fortunaiorum  nemorumj  Mtduqut  beaia*.'*\ 

Near  Vrina  [Bgiva)  rises  a  fine  pointed  hill,  surmounted  with 
its  palnio  kastro  or  ancient  citadel,— conjectured  by  the  learned 
TraveUer  to  be  the  ancient  Minthe.     An  hour  fit)m  Vrina  b  the 

and  whirled  about  by  the  Tioleoce  of  the  carrent,  it  is  carried  down  the  stream, 
often  a  congiderable  way,  before  it  reaches  the  shore.  It  is  directed  by  two 
oarS|  shaped  nearly  like  a  spade,  which  also  serre  as  nidders.  "  This  kind  of 
boat  was  used  by  the  aacients ;  they  are  the  fiovo^Xa  vXoia  of  Polybiufl,  ttid  are 
alhided  to  by  Virgil  (Geog.  I.  136)  : 

*  Tune  alnotflutni  primum  tttuert  caraias.^  *' 

*  Lalla  is  described  by  Mr  Dodwell  as  a  town  recently  built,  contaiDiDg 
about  1000  houses,  the  inhabitants  all  Turks.  They  are,  in  fact,  an  Albanian 
tribe  of  Moslems,  who  took  possession  of  the  district  by  force. 

t  Virg.  ^n.  ir.  638.  Mr.  Dodwell  travelled  towards  the  end  of  Jairoary, 
when  the  fruit-trees  at  Vrina  were  all  in  blossom.  *<  This  early  flower  faUt, 
and  when  the  winter  if  orer,  a  Mcond  Uoifom  appean,  which  civcc  birth  tn 
the  flmit" 
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village  of  Kallonia  (by  Sir  W.  Gell  written  Alona),  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  stream  which  waters  a  rich  agricultural  plain  ;  and 
forty  minutes  further  is  a  ruinous  derveni  or  custom-house,  above 
which  rises  a  rocky  hill  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  probably  Saniia  or  Samikon.*^  The  walls  and  square 
towers  are  well  preserved.  This  place  is  now  called  indiffer- 
ently Derveni  and  Kiaffa  or  Kleidi  (the  Key),  as  being  the  pass 
or  key  of  two  contiguous  plains.  Tne  foot  of  tlie  hills  is  on  the 
confines  of  an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  pines,  reaching  to 
the  sea,  which  appears  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  to 
the  west.  A  precipice  rises  near  the  marsh,  containing  two 
large  caves,  which  are  entered  by  the  waters  of  the  marsh  and 
of  some  springs  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  '^  Strabo  mentions  the 
two  caves,  one  of  which  was  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Anigriades, 
while  the  other  was  famous  for  tlie  adventures  of  the  Atlantides, 
and  for  the  birth  of  Dardanus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electra, 
daughter  of  Atlas,  King  of  Arcadia.  He  says,  that  the  marshes 
have  been  produced  by  the  fountain  near  the  cave  of  the  Ani- 
griad  nymphs,  mixing  widi  the  Anigros,  which  is  deep  and 
^uggish,  while  the  surrounding  countiy  is  sandy  and  low.  Pau- 
samas  says,  that  the  Anigros  is  fetid  from  its  very  source,  which 
is  at  Mount  Liapithos  in  Arcadia :  he  adds,  that  die  mouth  of 
this  river  is  often  retarded  in  its  influx  into  the  sea,  b^  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds,  which  prevent  the  progression  of  its  waters. 
It  is  now  called  Mauro-potamOy  the  black  river."f 

The  whole  country  was  so  much  overflowed  when  Mr.  Dod- 
well  traveUed,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  river  from 
the  marsh.  There  is  a  fishery  here,  in  a  lake  formed  by  tt^ 
waters  of  the  Anigros :  the  fish  are  admitted  in  summer  time  by 
a  canal,  which  is  afterwards  closed  by  sand-banks.  The  soil  is 
a  deep  sand.  Near  where  the  lake  ends,  a  road  leads  off  to  the 
left  to  Xerro  Chorio.  At  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  firom 
the  derveni^  near  where  a  stream  flowing  from  the  hills  on  the 
east  enters  the  sea,  is  the  Khan  of  Agio  Isidoro  (p^nounced 
Ayo  Sidero),  a  melancholy  spot,  nearly  deserted.  About  two 
miles  inland,  ascending  this  stream,  is  a  village  called  Biskini  or 
Pischini,  near  which  are  small  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  con- 

• 

*  Strabo  calls  the  city  Samia,  and  the  mottntain  Samikon.  It  was  celebrat- 
ed for  a  temple  of  the  Samian  Neptune,  which  stood  in  a  grove  of  wild  olires. 
It  probably  took  its  name  from  its  lofty  situation,  as  the  Greeks  called  high 
places  Zo^i.  Strabo  and  Pausanias  take  Samikoo  to  be  the  same  as  Arenc, 
which  Homer  places  near  the  river  Anigros.— Dodwill,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

t  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  946.  In  like  manner,  the  scirocco  sometimes  blows  with 
such  violence  at  Ostia  in  the  rainy  season,  that  the  Tiber  stagnates  at  its  mouth, 
aad  occaaknit  iBundatloiM  in  many  parts. 
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jectured  to  be  the  site  of  the  Triphyliatic  or  Lepreatic  Pylos, 
**  and  the  river  may' be  the  Amathos." 

The  track  continues  to  run  along  a  cultivated  plam,  bounded 
by  the  sea  and  by  sand-banks  clothed  with  pines  on  the  one 
band,  and  by  gende  hills  on  the  other.  At  the  end  of  about  an 
hour  and  three  quarters  from  the  khan,  a  road  to  the  left  turns 
up  a  pretty  wooded  glen  with  a  river,  leading  to  the  village  of 
Strovitza.  Mr.  Dodwell  left  the  road  to  Arcadia,  to  expfere  the 
traces  of  an  ancient  city  in  this  direction.  In  three  hours  from 
the  khan,  he  reached  the  first  traces  of  the  city,  near  where  a 
rapid  rivulet  falls  down  the  hill,  turning  some  small  mills  in  its 
course ;  and  half  an  hour  more  brought  him  to  the  acropolis. 
"  Two  entire  gates  are  remaining,  of  tlie  common  square  form  : 
one  of  them  is  almost  buried  under  the  ruins  and  earth,  which 
reach  nearly  to  the  architrave.  The  towers  are  square ;  one  of 
them  is  almost  entire,  and  contains  a  small  window  or  arrow-hole. 
Three  dififerent  periods  of  architecture  are  evident  in  this  for- 
tress. The  walls  are  composed  of  polygons :  some  of  the 
towers  consist  of  irregular,  and  otiiers  of  rectangular  quadrilate- 
rals. The  ruins  extend  far  below  the  acropolis  on  the  side  of 
the  hill,  and  are  seen  on  a  flat  detached  knoll.  It  was  evidently 
an  extensive  city.  Its  situation  corresponds  nearly  to  that  of 
Lepreos  in  Triphylia."  Strobitza  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to 
the  north.  An  extensive  view  is  obtained  from  this  summit. 
Mr. '  Dodwell  regained  the  road  to  Arcadia  at  the  bridge  of 
Boutzi,  over  the  Neda ;  hanng  passed  in  his  way  an  ancient 
site,  distinguishable  by  old  foundations  and  broken  pottery,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  Pyrgos,  the  last  town  of  Triphylia. 

The  Neda  rises  on  the  west  side  of  Mount  Lycaeon,  forming  a 
deep  and  rocky  glen,  on  the  right  bank  of  which  are  the  ruins 
of  rhigaleia,  about  two  hours  from  the  bridge.  It  anciendy 
separated  Triphylia  and  Messenia.  It  is  not  broad  but  deep, 
and,  after  hard  rains,  very  rapid.  The  road  now  lies  through 
swamps  ftid  pine  forests,  approaching  the  sea,  and  crosses  a 
clear  and  shallow  river,  which  has  changed  its  course,  rendering 
a  fine  bridge  useless.  Soon  after,  the  olive  re-appears.  At  three 
hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  tlie  khan  near  tlie  bridge  of  the 
Neda,  the  traveller  arrives  at  Arcadia  :  distance  fix)ni  the  ferry 
of  Palaio  Phanari  nearly  fourteen  hours. 

FROM  ARCADIA  TO  MESSENE. 

From  Arcadia,  Mr.  Dodwell  proceeded  to  visit  Mount  Ithome 
and  the  fertile  region  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Coron.     At 
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the  eai  of  five  hours  (4h.  21  min.  in  the  Idneraiy)  he  reached 
KleissQfira,  which  derives  its  name  from  being  near  the  gorge  or 
defile  dat  leads  to  the  great  Messenian  plain.  The  inhabitants 
were  chiefly  Greek  kl^phts.  Near  the  village  are  some  imper- 
fect vesdgesy  "  perhaps  of  the  city  of  Dorion."  Three  quarters 
of  an  hour  beyond  this  village,  a  rapid  stream,  called  Kokla^ 
runs  somhward  to  the  Gulf.  Forty  minutes  further,  on  the 
right,  b  seen  a  high  insulated  mount,  of  pointed  form,  crowned 
with  a  ruined  Venetian  castle,  which  is  called  indifferently, 
Palaio4uutr0j  Klephto-kastro^  and  MUa-kastro,  The  ruins 
are  fine  modem  towers,  perhaps  on  old  foundations.  This 
part  of  the  road,  wUch  is  a  narrow  defile,  was  reckoned  particu- 
krly  dangerous  Crom  the  robbers.*^  Soon  after,  the  spacious 
expanse  of  the  Messenian  plain,  encircled  with  mountains,  Jbursts 
on  the  view,  and  Mount  Ithome  appears  in  all  its  beauty.  At 
the  end  of  three  hours  from  Klelssoura,  is  the  large  Greek 
viDage  of  Konstantino.  From  a  neighbouring  hill,  ^^  the  rich 
plain  of  Messenia  was  seen  in  its  full  extent,  with  Mount  Ithome, 
the  sunmiits  of  Taygeton,  and  the  broad  Pamisos,  winding  its 
way  through  the  vale  of  Stenykleros  to  the  Koroneian  Gulf." 

From  KonstanUno  to  Mavrommati  (or  Maura-^matia,  black 
eyes),  four  miles  and  twenty-three  minutes.  The  road  Des 
through  the  village  of  Alitoura,  half  an  hour  beyond  which  are 
the  ruins  of  a  most  curious  ancient  bridge,  "  perhaps  unique  in 
Greece,"  but  resembling  the  triangular  bridge  at  Croyland  in 
Lincolnshire.  It  is  built  over  the  confluence  of  two  rivers  which 
run  southward  ;  the  principal  one,  the  Balyra,  and  the  tributary 
stream,  either  the  Leukasia  or  the  Arnphitos.  The  lower  part 
of  the  bridge  is  ancient ;  it  is  constructed  with  large  blocks  of 
stone,  with  two  pointed  buttresses  that  are  still  left :  the  upper 
part  is  modem.  Two  piers  remain  above  water,  and  one  to  a 
considerable  height,  whence  arches,  in  three  different  directions, 
lead' to  the  three  pdnts  of  land  formed  by  the  confluence. f  At 
three  hours  from  Konstantino  is  a  monastery,  beautifully  situated 

*  The  Author  wms  witness  to  a  regular  battle  at  the  village  of  Alitoura  be- 
tween theViephts,  who,  to  the  number  of  144),  had  obtained  possession,  and  a 
besieging  force,  consisting  of  about  100  Greek«4  and  60  Turks.  He  afterwards 
met  §0  armed  Greeks  headed  by  apapcUy  repairing,  as  a  reinforcement,  to  the 
scene  of  action.  The  issue  was  not  very  bloody  Very  few  were  killed  on 
either  side  :  and  in  the  night,  the  robbers  cut  their  way  through  the  besiegers, 
and  efiected  a  retreat  to  their  caittle  and  to  the  forests  of  (thome.  "  They 
were  headed  by  a  Greek,  the  terror  of  the  Morea,  known  by  the  name  of 
Captain  George,  who,  as  they  told  us,  spared  neither  Greeks,  Turks,  nor 
Franks."  His  real  name  was  no  other  than  George  Coloeotroni.  He  subse- 
quently took  refuge  in  Zante,  and  entered  the  English  service. 

t  Sir  W  Gell  says,  that  the  bridge  '*  seems  to  have  been  constructed  with 
approaching  bloclUy  not  an  arch,"  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity. 
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on  the  side  of  Mount  Ithome,  the  foot  of  which^  is  here  coni- 
posed  of  little  hills  intersected  by  small  valleys  cultivated  with 
com.  Nothing,  Mr.  Dodwell  Sriys,  can  exceed  the  beauty  and 
interest  of  the  view  from  this  solitary  spot :  he  pronounces  it  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  Greece.  The  magnificent  range  of 
Taygetus,  covered  with  snow,  and  broken  into  a  diversity  of 
gigantic  forms,  was  seen  shooting  up  into  the  air,  far  above  the 
rich  and  level  plains  of  Messenia  ;  while  the  continuity  of  the 
outline  was  finely  broken  by  a  beautiful  cluster  of  cypresses  in 
the  fore-ground.  The  monastery,  which  they  found  deserted, 
kit  with  signs  of  recent  habitation,  is  of  considerable  extent. 
In  the  walls,  are  "  two  beautiful  feet  of  a  white  marble  statue.** 
Having  climbed  still  higher,  the  traveller  reaches  the  summit  of 
the  pass  between  Mounts  Evan  and  Ithome,  and  passes  the  walk 
of  tlie  ancient  acropolis  of  Messene  ;  he  then  descends  to  the 
village  of  Mavroramati,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
city,  at  the  southern  foot  of  Ithome,  now  called  Vulkano.  It 
had  been  Mr.  Dodwell's  intention  to  remain  some  days  at  this 
mteresting  spot,  in  order  to  accomplish  an  accurate  investigatioD 
of  these  "  stupendous  ruins,  which  are  so  perfect  that  they  ex- 
hibit a  complete  picture,  and  excite  a  most  satisfactory  idea  of 
ancient  Grreek  fortifications."  The  disturbed  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  panic  alarm  spread  by  the  robbers,  defeated  his 
plans. 

MESSENE. 

"  Pausanias,"  remarks  the  learned  Traveller,  "  appears  to 
have  felt  great  interest  in  the  history  of  the  Messenians.  His 
description  of  their  wars  is  more  minute  and  more  animated 
than  any  other  part  of  his  narrative.  His  account  of  the  city 
gives  us  a  grand  idea  of  what  it  must  once  have  been ;  and  the 
present  splendid  remains  produce  a  conviction  of  his  veracity. 
He  says :  "  The  walls  encfose  not  only  Mount  Ithome,  but  also 
a  space  which  extends  towards  the  Pamisos  under  Mount  Evan. 
The  town  is  enclosed  by  a  good  waU  of  stones,  and  defended  by 
towers  and  battlements.*'  He  adds,  that  the  fortifications  are 
the  best  he  ever  saw,  and  supterior  even  to  those  of  Ambrysos, 
Byzantium,  and  Rhodes. 

"  The  village  is  situated  on  the  ruins,  about  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  from  the  great  gates,  the  most  magnificent  ruin  of  the 
kind  in  Greece.  A  circular  wall,  which  is  composed  of  large 
regular  blocks,  encloses  an  area  of  sixty-two  feet  in  diameter. 
In  this  wall  are  two  gates,  one  facing  C)Tiarissiai,  and  the  other 
opposite,  looking  towards   Laconia.      The  architraves    hav« 
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fallen ;  but  that  which  belonged  to  the  Laconian  gate  remains 
entire,  witli  one  end  on  the  ground,  and  the  otiier  leaning  against 
a  wall.  It  seems  to  be  pervaded  by  a*  fissure,  \yhich  was  occa- 
sioned probably  by  the  fall ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  a  few  years, 
diis  magnificent  block,  which  is  nineteen  feet  long,  will  be  broken 
in  two  pieces.  Within  the  circular  court  is  a  square  niche  in 
the  wall,  apparendy  for  a  statue. 

''  These  noble  walls  were  probably  constructed  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  array  of  Epamihondas,  and  the  lintel  was  perhaps 
thrown  down  by  the  Spartans  at  tlie  final  subjugation  of  the 
Messenians,  as  its  destruction  could  not  have  been  effected 
without  vidence.  Among  the  ruins  of  Messene  are  the  remains 
of  the  stadium  and  of  a  dieatre  which  is  one  of  the  smallest  in 
Greece.  Several  other  traces,  masses  of  fine  walls,  and  heaps 
of  stones  that  are  scattered  about  the  plain,  are  overgrown  or 
nearty  coocealed  by  large  trees  or  luxuriant  shrubs.  Fausanias 
mentions  a  g}7nnasium,  a  stadium,  a  theatre^  ten  temples,  and  an 
infinity  of  statues,  and  particularly  an  edifice  called  i£go6v6i<n'^ 
which  contained  statues  of  all  the  gods  worshipped  in  Greece. 
This,  however,  is  inconceivable,  as  their  number  must  have 
amounted  to  many  thousands.  Perhaps  he  means  only  the 
great  gods.* 

**  Many  abundant  founts  and  springs,  issuing  from  Ithome, 
diffuse  verdure  and  fertility  over  this  interesting  spot.  Pausanias 
notices  Klepsydra  and  Arsinoe,  which  still  remain. .  The  mag- 
nificent walls  near  the  great  gate  are  almost  entirely  preserved  ; 
they  are  composed  of  square  stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  rustic 
and  chipped.  The  pavement  consists  of  large  square  stones,  in 
which  we  discern  the  track  of  ancient  wheels.  The  towers  are 
square,  and  composed  of  much  smaller  stones  than  the  walls. 
A  few  steps  lead  up  to  the  door  in  each  tower,  in  tlie  second 
story^  o(  mjich  are  two  windows  of  the  same  form  as  the  doors, 
diminishing  towards  the  top." 

^*  We  ascended  by  a  steep  and  winding  way  10  the  summit  of 
Ithome.  We  passed  by  several  blocks  and  foundations,  and  in 
a  small  plain  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  observed  the  few  remains 
of  a  Doric  temple  of  moderate  proportions,  consisting  of  some 
columns  and  capitab,  and  blocks  of  the  ceBaj  thrown  down  and 
almost  covered  with  bushes.     There  was  a  bronze  statue  of 

*  "  The  Abb6  Foaimoot,  who  visited  Uiese  ruins  (Mycenc)  seveotT  jeurs 
ago,  OMDled  Uuitj-eight  towen  then  standing.  I  think  M.  Vial '  (the  French 
ConsoJ  at  Coron)  "  informed  me  that  nine  of  these  yet  remain  entire/'^- 
CmATKAUwrnuMD,  Tol.  ii.  p.  94.  The  Abb6  cannot,  however,  be  depended 
upoo  at  an  antboritjr. 

26 
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Minerva  on  Ithome  ;  perhaps  tliis  was  the  temple  dedicated  to 
that  divinity.  The  form  of  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
this  celebrated  fortress,'  is  an  oblong  square.  In  some  places, 
the  foundations  only  can  be  traced  ;  in  others,  some  masses  of 
the  walls  remain,  composed  of  large  blocks,  well  hewn  and 
united,  but  with  some  irregularity  in  their  angles,  which  are  fre- 
quently not  right  angles,  but  obtuse  or  acute.  These  were 
probably  erected  prior  to  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 

"  The  town  oi  Ithome  consisted  merely  of  what  was  after-: 
wards  the  acrooolis,  that  is,  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  as  the 
lower  town  of  Messene  owed  its  origin  to  the  Thebans,  after 
the  batde  of  Licuctra.  Ithome  was  strongly  fortified  by  the 
Messenians  in  the  first  Messenian  war,*  when  the  inbatntants  of 
the  country  abandoned  most  of  their  small  cities,  which  were 
probably  not  fortified  before  that  period.  Indeed,  few  remains 
of  very  ancient  date  are  observed  in  Messenia.  The  po^OD 
or  cyclopian  walls  arc  very  rare,  while  they  often  occur  m  the 
neighbouring   and   warlike   Arcadia.     Most  of  the  Messenian 

cities  were   re-established  by  Epaminondas It  is  difficuh  to 

imagine  how  the  Messenians,  when  tliey  abandoned  their  other 
cities,  could  be  rollectively  crowded  within  the  walls  of  Ithome. 
Probably,  the  declivities  of  the  mountain,  outside  the  acropdb 
walls,  were  covered  with  habitations  ;  and  this  locality  is  sdD 
marked  by  several  traces,  composed  of  small  stones  and  tiles.  In 
flme  of  danger,  tlie  inhabitants  abandoned  their  temporary 
abodes,  and  retired  within  the  walls.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
Ithomates,  of  which  there  are  no  remains,  is  now  replaced  by 
the  monastery  of  St.  Elias  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  hiD, 
upon  the  edge  of  a  steep  precipice.  The  festival  of  Jupiter 
has  ceded  its  oaken  crown  to  the  laurel-rose,  with  which  the 
modem  Greeks  deck  their  heads  in  die  annual  dance  which 
they  perform  on  the  summit  of  Ithome.  An  even  pavement  of 
a  circular  form,  which  appears  modem,  but  which  is  composed 
of  ancient  slabs  of  stone  and  marble,  forms  the  theatre  for  the 
celebration  of  this  dance,  which  is  attended  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  villages,  and  in  which  much  pomp  and  ceremony 
are  displayed. 

"  Alount  Ithome  has  a  flat  summit  rising  gently  towards  the 
north,  where  the  monastery  is  erected.  Few  places  in  Greece 
combine  a  more  beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  a  more  classical 
-view.  It  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  the  once  rich  and  war- 
like Messenia,  which,  however,  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  was  gready 
depopulated,  as  the  cities  mentioned  by  Homer  had  either  aotire- 

*  This  begin  748  B.  C.  and  lasted  twenty  yean. 
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ly  disqipeared,  had  left  only  faint  vestiges,  or  had  changed  their 
names.  Vicissitudes,  similar  to  those  which  occurred  between 
the  time  of  Homer  and  that  of  Strabo,  have  continued  from  the 
time  of  the  geographer  to  the  present  day.  This  beautiful  and 
fertile  region  is  not  half  cultivate  $  and  though  irrigated  with 
numerous  rivulets,  and  bles§ed  with  a  delicious  climate,  at 
present  exhibits  only  a  few  moderate  villages  scattered  through 
the  country."* 

On  quitting  Mavrommati,  Mr.  Dodwell  proceeded  along  the 
northern  side  of  Ithome,  having  in  front  the  old  Venetian  castle 
of  Mylse,  and  soon  came  to  a  ruined  church,  with  a  long  block 
of  stone  and  tumulus  near  it ;  he  then  crossed  a  stream,  and  in 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  gate  of  Messene,  reached 
the  triangular  bridge  over  the  Balyra,  (now  called  the  Mavro 
Zume^  or  black  brotli,)  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  thirty 
stadia  from  the  city.  He  then  struck  across  the  plain,  crossing  a 
rivulet  running  N.  E.,  and  in  twenty  minutes  passed  by  the  ^ot 
of  an  insulated  rocky  hiU  of  inconsiderable  height,  rising  in  the 
middle  of  the  plain.  Leaving  the  road  to  Scala  on  the  right, 
he  reached,  at  the  end  of  three  hours  and  a  half  from  the  gate 
of  Messene,  the  khan  of  Sakona,  a  wretched  hovelf  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  called  M akriplai,  which  form  the  connecting 
link  between  Lycaeon  and  Taygetus,  and  the  line  of  separation 
between  Mess^ia  and  Arcadia.  From  this  place,  he  proceeded 
to  visit  the  ruins  of  Megalopolis.  Before,  however,  we  accom- 
pany him  farther  in  this  direction,  we  shall  rejoin  Sir  William 
GeU  at  this  place  on  his  road  to  Maina,  in  order  to  complete  our 
description  of  the  southern  coast. 

FROM 'SCALA  TO  MAINA. 

The  road  from  the  khan  of  Sakona  to  Scala  traverses  the 
Stenyclerian  plain  in  a  southerly  direction,  crossing  several 
streams,  and  having  on  the  left  a  projection  from  the  great  range 
of  Taygetus,  which,  under  the  name  of  Mount  Pala,  advances 
towards  Mount  Vulcano  (Ithome).  The  plain  is  marshy,  but 
produces  maize,  and  the  whole  country  in  this  neighbourhood, 
when  Sir  William  Cell  travelled,  seemed  covered  with  wild  lav- 
ender, or  hyssop,  which,  when  trampled  by  llie  horses  sent  fortli 

*  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.   pp.  359—366. 
t "  This  edifice  consists,  as  usual   io  remote  situations,  of  a  lon^  and  low  ' 
shed,  with  a  sort  of  court,  surrounded  with  smaller  hovels  aud   ill-constructed 
walls  ab«Qt  eight   feet  high.     There  was  also  some   attempt  at  a  garden  or 
eodoture,  attached  to  the  khan,  surrounded  with  a  most  dangerous  hedge  of 
tall  Indian  prickly  fig." 
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an  agreeable  aromatic  odour.  Droves  of  buf&loes  were  "  ¥ral- 
lowing  in  the  marshes."  Scala  stands  on  a  knoll,  part  of  a  low 
range  of  hills,  dividing  the  plain  of  Stenyclerus  from  that  of  the 
Pamisus.  It  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  with  several  gEUxlens 
protected  by  hedges  of  prickly  Indian  fig.  Near  this  place.  Sir 
William  noticed  a  singular  effect  produced  by  a  thin  undulatiDg 
stratum  of  rock,  which  being  cracked  into  innumerable  fragments^ 
presented  the  appearance  of  an  immense  mosaic  pavement. 
The  view  from  these  hills  is  described  as  very  interesting.  On 
the  right  are  seen  the  two  summits  of  Mount  Ithome,  beautifully 
wooded,  each  crowned  with  a  little  chapel,  one  of  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  Below  is  the  monastery 
with  its  cypress-grove.  Beyond  Mount  Vulcano,  the  peaks  <rf 
Mount  Mall,  extending  its  branches  westward  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Arcadia,  and  to  Coron  and  Modon  on  the  south,  termiiiate 
the  prospect  on  that  side.  Mount  Pala  forms  the  eastern  bound- 
ary ;*  but,  to  the  south,  all  is  open  to  the  gulf,  the  towers  of 
Coron  being  distinctly  visible  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  wliile  Capo 
Grosso,  the  western  promontory  of  Maina,  is  seen  in  the  S.  BL 
Below  spreads  the  extensive  plain  of  tlie  Pamisus,f  partially  in- 
undated by  its  broad  stream,  and  bordered  by  many  little  villages^ 
placed  on  the  prettiest  green  hills  imaginable.  In  tlie  tower  part 
of  the  plain  are  two  towns,  Andrutza  and  Nisi ;  tlie  latter  m  a 
sort  of  island,  as  its  name  imports.  The  whole  plain  is  naturalhr 
fertile,  and  tlie  eastern  part  of  it  near  Kalamata  is  a  scene  of  ricli 
cultivation.  The  fields  are  divided  by  high  fences  of  cactus, 
and  large  orchards  of  the  white  mulberry-tree  are  inter^rsed 
with  maize-fields,  olive-grounds,  and  "  gardens  almost  worthy  of 
Alcinous  himself."  The  fineness  of  die  climate  is  indicated  by 
the  presence  of  the  palma  Christi,  here  called  agra  staphyliaj  or 
wild  vine,  from  wliich  is  obtained  castor-oil. 

About  half  an  hour  from  Scala,  in  tlie  plains,  ^re  the  vestiges 
of  a  small  temple,  below  wliich  is  a  rock  with  a  fountain,  the 
source  of  the  Pamisus.  In  tlie  pool  which  it  here  forms,  Pau- 
sanias  states,  the  ceremony  of  ablution  was  anciently  performed 
on  infants.  J  At  a  short  distance  from  tliis  is  another  rock  with 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  edifice,  and  a  second  source  gushes  forth, 
forming  a  river  at  once.  A  little  farther  is  a  third,  equally  lim- 
pid and  copious,  which  has  been  waDed  round.     Some  fine  trees 

*  Sir  William  Gell  lays,  that  Mount  Pala  formed  tlie  boundary  on  the  west 
(Narrative,  p.  192.)  ;  but  this  must  be  an  error. 

t  Now  called  Pimatza. 

X  The  water?  were  believed  to  hare  medicinal  virtue.  See  TrmeU  of  Afr 
ehardi^  vol.  ilL  chap.  40. 
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here  form  the  remains  of  a  sacred  grov^,  and  a  chapel  dedicated 
to  A^m  Ctwrgios  (St.  George)  maiks  the  site  of  a  fane  dedi- 
cated to  the  old  idolatry.*  The  road  over  die  plain  is  very  ex- 
cellent, owing  to  the  gravelly  soil.  Several  villages  occur  on 
either  side  :  that  of  Palio-castro,  which  is  seen  on  an  eminence 
on  the  left,  a  litde  way  beyond  a  bridge  over  a  strong  stream 
fix)m  Pedimo,  exhibits  vestiges  of  antiquity,  which  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Thuria.  In  about  two  hours  from  Scala,  the 
traveller  arrives  at  a  large  brick  ruin,  called  Loutro  (the  bath). 
That  it  was  destined  for  that  use,  is  evident  from  the  pipes  and 
aqueducts  yet  remaining :  die  building  has  been  considerable, 
and  is  probably  of  Roman  construction.  The  medicinal  waters 
might  yet  be  found  on  the  liiU ;  at  present,  they  seem  lost  in  the 
neighbouring  marsh.  After  passing  two  ruined  churches,  the 
road,  no  bnger  good,  runs  between  two  high  hedges  of  cactus, 
that,  almost  meeting  over  it,  threaten  to  shed  their  brittle  and 
prickly  branches  upon  the  passengers.  The  mountains  on  the 
left  cease  at  a  point  near  the  village  of  Delli  Hassan.  The  town 
of  Nisi,  of  considerable  extent,  lies  on  the  right.  The  plain 
produces  figs  and  olives  in  abundance :  undef  some  of  the  larger 
trees  are  the  stones  of  chapels  long  since  destroyed.  The  vil- 
lage of  Ais  Aga  is  well  planted  with  cypresses  ;  and  towers  and 
hamlets,  with  Uieir  gardens  and  orchards,  occur  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, presenting  all  tlie  delights  of  a  southern  coast.  At  the 
village  of  Asprochomo  (white  earth),  the  soil  assumes  a  red  ap- 
pearance, and  there  are  several  scattered  sand-hills.  On  a 
mount  to  die  left  is  the  monastery  of  Agios  Gas.  The  road 
now  descends  into  a  hollow,  planted  with  the  mulherry-tree,  the 
masUch,  the  fig,  the  cypress,  the  orange,^  the  lemon,  and  die 
olive ;  and  in  another  half  hour,  after  crossing  a  rivulet,  (the  an- 
cient Nedon,)  which  descends  from  Taygetus,  the  traveller  en- 
ters the  town  of  Kalamata,  delightfuUy  situated  in  the  midst  of 

*  The  agitumaiaf  or  holy  fountains,  may  be  ranked  among  the  most  classical 
supentitions  of  the  modern  Greeks.  Circumstances  of  various  import  have  con- 
ferred the  reputation  of  sanctity  upon  many  springs  within  the  vvallsof  Con- 
stantinople ;  but  a  romantic  and  solitary  situation,  the  neighbourhood  of  » 
cavern  or  a  grove,  is  the  usual  characteristic  of  an  agaisma.  To  these  foan« 
tains  multitudes  will  flock  at  certain  intervals,  to  invoke  the  saint  (the  geniUM 
loci)  whose  protection  they  are  peculiarly  thought  to  enjoy,  and,  by  their  songs 
and  dances,  to  express  the  gay  and  joyous  feelings  which  such  situations  have 
ever  excited  in  the  glowing  constitutions  of  the  Greeks.  Their  sick  are  brought 
in  crowds  to  drink  the  waters,  which,  destitute  of  all  medicinal  qualities  in 
themselves,  owe  their  influence  entirely  to  the  patronage  of  some  superior 
being ;  and  it  would  be  thought  the  greatest  impiety  and  ingratitude  in  thow 
who  receive,  or  fancy  they  receive  his  help,  to  neglect  affixing  a  lock  of  hair 
or  a  strip  of  linen,  as  the  votiva  tabula^  which  may  record  at  once  the  power  of 
the  saint,  and  the  piety  of  his  votary."    Douglas  on  the  Modem  Cheeks,  p.  61. 
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these  gardens  on  the  bnHis  of  the  stream  ;  distance  frmu  Sicalt 
four  hours  and  a  quarter ;  from  Sakona,  nearly  six  hours ;  and 
nine  hours  and  a  half  from  I^ieondari. 

"  Sheltered  as  Kalamata  is  from  tlie  nortli  by  the  high  projec- 
tion of  Taygetus,  and  by  the  main  mass  of  the  mountain  running 
down  to  Cape  Matapan  on  the  east,  it  is  not  surprising,"  remarks 
the  learned  Traveller,  "  that  a  fruitful  plain  slioiild  produce  every 
thing  in  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  liiat  the  climate,  compared 
with  that  of  the  interior,  should  be  of  the  most  delightful  tempe- 
rature, about  61^  of  Fahrenheit  early  in  the  month  of  March, 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  disagreeable  season  in  the  year  on  the 
sliores  of  tl)e  Mediterranean." 

''  Kalamata^  derives  its  name  from  Kalams,  a  village  about 
two  miles  further  inland,  which  still  exists,  and  retains  its  ancient 
name.  The  culiivation  of  the  plains,  and  the  modem  buildings 
erected  during  the  period  that  the  Venetians  possessed  this  fertUe 
territory,  have  nearly  obliterated  the  few  remains  of  antiquity. 
Mr.  Morritt,  who  travelled  tlirough  tliis  district  in  the  year  1795, 
tlius  describes  the  appearance  of  the  place.  "The  modem 
town  (consisting  of  perhaps  300  houses)  is  built  on  a  plan  not 
unusual  in  this  part  of  the  Morea,  and  well  adapted  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  inhabitants  against  tlie  attacks  of  tlie  pirates  that 
infest  tlie  coast.  Each  house  is*a  separate  edifice,  and  many  of 
them  are  high  square  towers  of  brown  stone,  built  while  the  VV 
netians  bad  possession  of  the  country.  The  lower  story  of  their 
habitations  serves  chiefly  for  ofHces  or  warehouses  of  merchan- 
dise, and  the  walls  on  every  side  are  pierced  with  loop-holes  lor 
the  use  of  musketry,  while  the  doors  are  strongly  barricadoed. 
A  small  Greek  church  stands  near  tlie  Nedon  in  front  of  Cala- 
mata ;  and  behind  the  town,  a  ruined  Venetian  fortress  rises  on  a 
hill,  over  tlie  gardens  and  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
Greeks  who  lived  there,  w^re  rich  and  at  their  ease ;  the  fields 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  belonged  to  tliem,  and  they  had  also 
a  considerable  trade,  the  chief  articles  of  which  arose  from  their 
cultivation  of  silk  and  oil.f  They  were  governed  by  men  of 
their  own  nation  and  appouitment,  subject  only  to  the  approval 
of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  who  resided  at  Tripolitza,  and  to  the 
pa}Tnent  of  a  tribute  wliich  was  collected  among  themselves, 
and  transmitted  by  a  Turkish  Vaivode,  who,  with  a  small  party 

*  Mr.  Morritt  su|r^cstc,  that  Kalamata  may  probably  occupy  the  site  of 
Phene,  which,  according  to  Patuanias,  stood  at  six  stadia  from  the  sea,  in  the 
way  from  \bia  to  Thuria,  and  near  where  the  Nedon  fell  into  the  sea.  The 
mouth  of  the  stream  of  Kidamata  is  about  a  mile  below  the  town. 

t  A  quantity  of  figs  (about  5000  okes)  are  annually  exported  to  Coron  and 
Trieste.    Swav's  Jownrnl,  toL  ii.  p.  21 1. 
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of  Janissaries,  was  stationed  here  for  that  purpose,  and  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  against  the  jVIainotes."* 

ITie  town  has  since  been  laid  in  utter  ruin  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  ; 
but  the  adjacent  country,  when  Captain  Hamilton  passed  through 
it  in  September  1825,  exhibited  few  or  no  traces  of  Turkish  de- 
vastation. Women  were  seen  labouring  in  the  vineyards  ;  plan- 
tations of  fig-tree  and  mulberry  aboimded  in  tlie  plain  ;  and  ia 
passing  through  the  green  shady  lanes,  formed  by  the  hedges  of 
prickly  pear,  its  red  oblong  fruit  hung  in  rich  clusters,  festooned 
with  bunches  of  grapes  and  blackberries. 

Mr.  Morritt  describes  some  considerable  niins  which  occur  be- 
tween Calaraata  and  Palaio  Castro,  which  might  be  taken  for  the 
place  described  by  Sir  William  Gell,  were  not  the  direction  in 
which  they  occur,  apparently  far  to  the  eastward  of  his  route. 
"  Leaving  Calaraata,"  he  says,  "  we  passed  the  village  of 
Kutchuk-Maina,  (Little  Maina,)  and  skirting  die  mountain  of 
Taygetus,  which  rose  on  our  right-hand,  we  came  in  about  an 
hour  to  the  ruins  of  ancient  baths,  of  which  the  buildings  that 
remain  are  very  considerable.  The  structure  is  of  brick.  The 
principal  entrance,  which  is  to  the  south,  leads  into  a  large  vaulted 
hall  with  groined,  semicircular  arches  :  on  each  side  of  the 
entrance  are  rooms  which  liad  rows  of  pipes  in  the  waUs  for  the 
conveyance  of  hot  water,  of  which  pipes  the  fragments  still  re- 
main. The  hall  has  a  large  arch  on  each  side,  and  extends 
beyond  the  arches  to  the  east  and  west  extremities  of  the 
building.  An  arched  passage  between  other  bath-rooms,  corre- 
sponding to  the  entrance,  leads  from  the  north  side  of  the  hall 
into  a  spacious  saloon,  the  ceiling  of  which  is  also  vaulted  with 
groined  arches  ;  the  aspect  is  to  the  north.  In  these  bath-rooms 
remain  contrivances  for  heating  the  apartments,  and  in  one,  the 
wall  is  cased  with  tiles,  perforated  for  the  admission  of  steam. 
A  small  bath  is  at  the  end  of  the  eastern  suit  of  rooms,  which 
has  been  lined  with  stucco.  This  has  been  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  the  pipes.  The  water  used  here  appears,  from  the 
sediment  near  the  pipes  and  on  the  walls,  to  have  been  impreg- 
nated Witli  sulphur.  A  detached  semicircular  reservoir,  still 
traceable  to  the  east  of  the  building,  supplied  the  water  for  its 
us€.  The  rooms  to  the  north-east  are  in  ruins ;  the  rest,  though 
stripped  of  the  marble  ornaments  which  once  adorned  them, 
remain  entire.  The  bricks  are  of  the  size  and  feature  of  the 
Roman  bricks,  and  probably  the  building  itself  must  be  referred 
to  that  people,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  used  long  after 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  dominion." 

*  Walpole's  Memoirsi  p.  36. 
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From  this  place,  Air.  Morritt  continued  his  journey  to 
Palaio  Castro,  where  he  found  a  village,  still  inliabitcd,  in  the 
midst  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city.  Tlicse  cover  an  area  of 
nearly  two  miles  in  circuit,  and  parts  of  the  ancient  wall  of  Tliiiria 
may  still  be  traced,  by  the  foundations  tfiat  remain  on  a  hill  at  the 
tool  of  Taygetus,  which  retains  many  \'estio;es  of  the  former 
town.  Among  tliem  were  scattered  several  marble  tympana 
of  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order  ;  "  proliably  the  remains 
of  the  temple  dedicated  to  the  S)Tian  goddess."  A  large  oblong 
cistern  or  tank  hewn  in  the  rock,  still  retains  in  some  places  the 
coat  of  cement  with  wliich  it  was  lined :  it  is  twenty-three  yards 
in  length,  by  sixteen  in  breadth,  and  about  fourteen  in  depth,  but 
is  partially  filled  up.  Tlie  vestiges  of  the  city  subscquendy  buih 
in  the  plain,  are  far  more  indistinct  :  the  soil  there  is  rich  and 
deep,  and  is  broken  into  platibnns  and  angles  of  a  singular 
appearance  by  the  waters  from  the  mountains.  Some  of  these 
are  so  regular  as  to  present  almost  tlie  appearance  of  a  modem 
fortification.  "Here,  however,  tlie  Aris,  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  still  flows  to  the  Pamisus ;  and  while  the  ancient  waDs 
are  visible  on  tlie  hill,  the  fertib'ty  of  the  plain  has  obliterated  the 
more  recent  habitations  of  the  Thurians. 


'  Def>p  hanesti  bury  all  their  pride  has  plann'd, 
And  laughing  Ceres  re-assumes  the  land.'  " 


•»# 


From  Kalaniata,  the  road  runs  eastward  for  about  twenty 
minutes,  before  it  turns  to  the  south,  to  skirt  the  shores  of  the 
bay  of  Koron,  while  anotlier  branch  turns  off*  to  tlie  left  to  Kut- 
chuk-Maina,  and  through  the  mountains  to  Mistra.f  In  about 
forty  hiinutes,  the  number  of  trees  and  tlie  signs  of  cultivatkn 
diminish,  and  on  <'rossing  a  river,  the  traveller  enters  the  Mai- 
note  ten*itor}'.  The  road  now  lies  under  Mount  Jenitza,  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  sea,  at  the  angle  of  the  gulf  formed 
by  the  mountains  of  Alaina  and  the  plain  of  Kalaniata.  The 
land  is  cultivated  widi  com,  where  tillage  is  practicable ;  and  Sir 
William  Gell  noticed  manv  stone  enclosures,  about  thirtv  feet 
square,  intended  as  a  protection  to  young  olive-trees.     Here  and 

*  Walpole^s  Memoirs  pp.  37—39. 

f  Dr.  Bronsted  of  Copenhagen  undertook  to  pass  by  this  rugged  and  pfrfl- 
ous  route  from  Mistra  to  Kalamata,  in  1804 ;  and  he  accomplished  his  hasafd- 
ouf  enterprise  in  personal  safety,  but  with  the  loss  of  his  watch,  medals,  and 
other  valuables  :  these,  however,  he  succeeded  in  recovering.  ''  After  a  loof 
ascent  and  passing  a  cultivated  valley  which  extends  on  the  ea^t  side  of  Tay- 
getus between  Uie  main  mats  of  the  mountain  and  the  lower  nmge  at  its  foot, 
he  arrived  at  Pischino-chorio.  Thence  he  employed  six  hours  on  the  road  to 
Kutchuk  Maina,  and  from  that  place  descended  in  three  hoars  to  Kalanuita.'* 
Gell'8  Abmtftre,  p.  252. 
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there  were  fields  of  chamomile  and  lupins.  ^  A  village  called 
Kalithea-Chorio  is  seen  on  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  left,  and  near  , 
the  road,  the  learned  Traveller  observed  a  new  chapel,  "  a  rare 
occurrence  in  any  part  of  Turkey."  On  the  right,  a  few  minutes 
further  on,  is  a  saline  spring,  the  waters  of  which  are  used  as  medi-* 
cine  by  the  Mainotes.  At  the  distance  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  kalamata,  a  deep  ravine,  the  bed  of  a  mountain  torrentf 
crosses  the  road,  affording  a  strong  natural  defence  of  the  terri" 
tory,  which  the  Mainotes  have  improved  by  walls  and  two  tow- 
ers, so  as  to  secure  tliepass  between  Mount  Jenitza  and  the  sea.* 
The  place  is  named  from  the  salt  source,  Almiro.  High  up  in 
the  mountams  is  seen  the  village  of  Selytza.f  Half  an  hour 
further,  after  crossing  the  beds  of  two  more  torrents,  is  a  spot 
called  Mylas  (the  Mills),  where  a  furious  stream  of  salt  water^ 
gushing  at  once  from  a  cavern  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  turns 
the  wheels  of  two  or  three  mills,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
place.];  The  natives  say,  that  the  water  runs  through  subterra*' 
neous  channeb  from  the  Gulf  of  Kolokythia  at  Marathonisi,  and 
that  the  volume  increases  whenever  the  wind  blows  strongly  from 
the  south-east ;  but  this  "  strange  fancy,"  which  prevails  in  other 
parts  of  Greece,  Sir  W.  Gell  ascribes  to  the  vulgar  notion  tliat 
all  sah  springs  must  have  their  origin  in  the  sea.  Close  to  the  mills 
is  a  square  stone  tower,  the  residence  of  a  Mamote  chieftain  ;  and 
near  some  old  cypresses,  is  a  manufactory  of  common  tiles. 
Medenia,  a  small  town,  is  seen  on  the  left.<^     The  road  now  runs 

*  **  Mature  aisured,"  says  Sir  William  Gell,  **  that  this  had  been  the  scene 
of  a  saofuinary  conflict  between  the  Turks  and  the  MaiiiuteS|  wherein  the 
Ibrnier  had  been  completely  routed,  and  beyond  this  line  had  never  penetrated 
into  Maina.** 

t  "  Armyros  (Almiro)  is  at  the  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  half  from 
Calaiiiatt6.  This  is,  properly  speaking,  only  a  port  where  a  tower  has  been 
built,  with  some  shops  occupied  by  bakers  and  other  venders  o<  provi»ions^ 
The  town  of  Selitsa«  to  which  this  is  the  port,  stands  upon  the  derllvity  of  a 
moontain  facing  the  N.  W.,  and  contains  about  3tN)  houses.  Its  inhabitants,  a 
hardy  athletic  race,  do  not  unite  in  marriai^e  with  the  Greeks  in  the  towns  un« 
der  the  government  of  the  Turics  :  proud  of  their  liberty,  they  can  with  difficulty 
submit  to  their  own  bey.  The  little  commerce  they  carry  on  in  the  Gulf  of 
Coroo  is,  however,  negotiated  entirely  bv  this  magistrate."  Pou<iuKviLLfi'i 
TVoveif,  tnuukUed  by  A.  Piumptre^  p.  108. 

X  Mr.  Morritt  remarks,  that  these  salt  streams  were  anciently  between  Phe- 
ne  and  Abia,  "  and  now  divide  the  district  of  Kalamata  from  the  Maina."  Sir 
W.  Gell,  however,  makes  the  boundary  to  be  a  river  forty  minutes  from  Kala- 
mata, and  about  twice  that  distance  from  Mylae.  Almiro  must  be  in  the  Mai- 
note  territory. 

6  "  Mandiniefl"  (the  Medenia  of  Sir  William  Gell,— Mr.  Swan  calls  it  Ma- 
dela)  "  is  ^second  town  upon  the  coast  immediately  dependent  on  the  Bey. 
It  lies  two  leagues  and  a  half  from  Calamatt6  one  league  from  Armyros,  and 
half  a  league  from  the  sea.  The  town,  though  consisting  of  not  above  160 
houses,  is  divided  into  Great  and  Little  Mandinies.    The  latter  division  is  built 

27 
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under  a  low,  overhanging  cliff,  wliich  projects  so  as  to  leave  room 
fiir  only  a  narrow  path  aloni;  the  beacli,  and  after  passing  two 
little  capes,  leads  to  Palaio  (^hora  (tlie  old  town),  "  now  reduced 
to  a  single  church,  near  wliich  are  several  wells;  and  the  bro- 
ken tiles,  togedier  witli  tlie  name,  seem  to  shew  that  a  {lopulalion 
once  existed  on  this  spot.  There  is  a  fountain  here,  where  ships 
sometimes  water."*  The  high  snowy  peaks  of  Taygeius  are 
now  visible.  A  little  farther,  die  traveller  passes  another  nesltcted 
church  in  a  glen,  and  near  it,  a  wx'll,  on  a  rapid  and  dangerous 
rocky  descent,  leading  down  to  another  tile-maniifactor}',  at  the 
head  of  a  little  bay.  On  descending  from  the  roc:k,  s^wne  caves 
and  another  church  are  seen  on  the  r.ght.  After  crossing  a 
glen  watered  by  a  little  stream  from  Taygetus,  another  pass, 
between  a  projecting;  rock  and  the  sea,  leads  to  a  bay  with  a 
stream  ;  and  now  the  towers  of  the  castle  of  Kitries  assume  an 
imposing  appearance,  well  seated  on  a  rocky  promontorv,  over- 
looking a  bttle  dark  bay  in  which  ships  may  anchor,  'f  he  dis- 
tance Trom  Kalamata  is  rather  more  than  three  hours  and  a  half.f 
Mr.  Morritt  dius  describes  the  general  appearance  of  this  pan  of 
the  coast. 

"  From  Mvla,  die  mountains  of  Tavcetus  rise  in  hieh  rides  to 
the  east,  and  descend  in  rocky  slopes  to  the  sea.  The  country 
is  barren  and  stony  beyond  conception  ;  and  yet,  the  earth, 
which  is  washed  by  die  rains  and  torrents  from  the  higher  parts, 


on  (he  slope  of  Mount  Saint  Ilelias,  the  highest  summit  of  Tav^r^tus :  the 
Great  Mandinies  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  slope.  Its  chief  productions  are  oil 
and  silk,  and  it  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  air.  The  valley 
which  runs  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  is  embt-lli^hed  with  seveni  hamlett 
picturesquely  situated :  in  following  the  course  of  a  little  river  which  flows 

through  it,  we  come  to  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tonn called  by  the  iohabi- 

tants,  Paleochori.  From  the  ruins  of  some  temple,  they  have  built  a  church, 
which  is  called  Siavroi.  It  is  not  surroimdcd  with  houses  ;  but  it  is  a  place  of 
assembly  on  festival  d»ys,  and  the  iuhahitauts  of  Mandinies  repair  thither  to 
hear  mass/' &c.     PorQCEViLi.F's  Trwre/*.  p   1(>8. 

♦  This  is  apparently  the  place  referred  to  by  Mr.  Morritt  as  the  site  of  Abia, 
although  the  distance  does  not  quite  agree.  The  nuns,  he  says,  are  on  the 
shore,  about  a  mile  southward  of  the  salt  springs.  "  One  old  piece  of  wail  of 
massive  masonry,  of  a  circular  form,  and  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  paTemcat 
in  the  floor  of  a  modern  Greek  church,  are  aU  the  vestiges  of  antiquitv  that 
ascertain  the  spot  where  \bia  stood,  except  the  platform  and  marks  on  the 
grouud  which  indicate  that  other  buildings  formerly  existed.  In  tlie  traditioa 
of  the  country,  the  circular  ruin  had  been  a  bath.**  '  The  distance  of  Abiafroai 
Mylte,  according  to  Mr.  Morritt,  answers,  however,  more  nearly  to  the  sitoa- 
tion  of  the  caves  and  church  mentioned  by  Sir  \V.  Gell,  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  Palaio  (*hora.     M.  Pouqueville  supfvtses  Palaio  Chora  to  be  Pherv. 

t  Kitries,  which  is  the  canton  of  Zarnata,  is  reckoned  ten  miles  from  Kala- 
mata, and  thirty  from  Vitulo  ;  eight  hours  from  Mistra  by  the  shortest  route . 
or,  over  Mount  Taygetus,  ten  hours ;  and  twenty  hour«  from  Tripolitsa  ;  foor- 
teeo  miles  across  th«  bay  to  Coron,  and  thirty  to  Modoo 
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is  supported  on  a  thousand  platforms  and  terraces  by  the  inde- 
fatigable industry  of  tlie  inhabitants ;  and  these  were  covered 
with  com,  maize,  olives,  and  mulberry-trees,  which  seemed  to 
grow  out  of  the  rock  itself.  Tlu*ough  such  a  country  we  arrived 
at  Kiure^s,  a  small  hamlet  of  five  or  six  cottages  scattered  round 
a  fortress,  the  residence  (in  1795)  of  Zanetachi  Kutuphari, 
formerly  Bey  of  tlie  Mainn,  and  of  his  niece  Helena,  to  whom 
the  property  belonged.  The  house  consisted  of  two  towers  of 
stone,  exactly  resembling  our  own  old  towers  upon  the  borders 
of  England  and  Scotland  ;  a  row  of  offices  and  lodgings  for 
servants,  stables,  and  open  sheds,  inclosing  a  court,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  through  an  arched  and  embattled  gateway."* 

The  reception  which  the  English  Traveller  met  with  from  the 
old  laird  was  most  hospitable,  and  the  description  conveys  a 
pleasing  idea  of  the  manners  of  these  Laconian  highlanders. 

"  On  our  approach,  an  armed  retainer  of  the  family  came  out 
to  meet  us,  and  spoke  to  our  guard  who  attended  us  from  Myla. 
He  returned  with  him  to  the  castle,  and  informed  the  chief,  who 
hastened  to  the  gate  to  welcome  us,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of 
gazing  attendants,  all  surprised  at  the  novelty  of  seeing  English 
guests.  We  were  received,  however,  with  tlie  most  cordial 
welcome,  and  shewn  to  a  comfortable  room  on  the  principal 
floor  of  die  tower,  inhabited  by  himself  and  his  family ;  tlie  other 
tower  being  the  residence  of  the  capitanessa,  his  niece,  for  that 
was  the  tide  which  she  bore. 

"Zanetachi  Kutuphari  was  a  venerable  figure,  though  not 
above  the  age  of  fifty-six.  His  family  consisted  of  a  wife  and 
four  daughters,  die  younger  two  of  which  were  children.  They 
inhabited  the  apartment  above  ours,  and  were,  on  our  arrival,  in- 
troduced to  us.  The  old  chief,  who  himself  had  dined  at  an  earlier 
hour,  sat  down,  however,  to  eat  with  us,  according  to  the  established 
etiquette  of  hospitality  here,  while  his  wife  and  the  two  younger 
children  waited  on  us,  notwithstanding  our  remonstrances,  ac- 
cording ^  the  custom  of  the  country,  for  a  short  dme ;  then 
retired,  and  left  a  female  servant  to  attend  us  and  him.  At 
night,  beds  and  mattresses  were  spread  on  the  floor,  and  pillows 
and  sheets,  embroidered  and  composed  of  broad  stripes  of  mus- 
Un  and  coloured  silk,  were  brought  in.  The  articles  we  found 
were  manufactured  at  home  by  the  women  of  the  family.  As 
the  Greeks  themselves  invariably  wear  their  under  garments 

*  Sir  W.  Gell  was  struck  with  "  the  effect  of  the  architecture/'  as  Yte'mg  "  ex- 
actly that  produced  by  many  of  the  castles  of  Scodand,  and  at  the  same  time 
full  of  picturesque  beauty."  Under  the  castle  is  a  great  natural  cavern,  where 
cattle  are  kept 
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when  they  sleep,  the  inconvenience  of  such   a  bed  is  littW 
feh. 

"As.  the  day  after  our  arrival  at  Kitrees  was  Easter  Sunday, 
we  of  course  remained  there,  and  bad  an  opportunity  of  witness- 
ing and  partaking  in  the  universal  festivity  which  prevailed,  nol 
only  in  the  castle,  but  in  the  villages  of  the  country  round  iu 
In  every  Greek  house,  a  lamb  is  killed  at  this  season,  and  the 
utmost  rejoicing  prevails.  We  dined  witli  Zanetachi  Kutajduui 
and  his  family  at  their  usual  hour  of  half-past  eleven  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  after  our  dinner,  were  received  in  much  state  by  his 
niece  Helena  in  her  own  apartments.  She  was  in  fact  the  lady 
of  the  castle,  and  chief  of  tlie  district  round  it,  which  was  her 
own  by  inheritance  from  her  fatlier.  She  was  a  young  widow, 
and  still  retained  much  of  her  beauty  ;  her  manners  were  pleas- 
ing and  dignified.  An  audience  in  form  from  a  young  woman, 
accompanied  by  her  sister,  who  sat  near  her,  and  a  train  of 
attendant  femules  in  the  rich  and  elegant  dress  of  the  country, 
was  a  novelty  in  our  tour,  and  so  unlike  tlie  customs  which  pre- 
vailed witliin  a  few  short  miles  of  tlie  s|K)t  where  we  were,  that 
it  seemed  like  an  enchantment  of  romance.  The  capitanuta 
alone  was  seated  at  our  entrance,  who,  when  she  had  offered  us 
chairs,  requested  her  sister  to  sit  down  near  her,  and  ordered  her 
attendants  to  bring  coffee  and  refreshments.  We  were  much 
struck  with  the  general  beauty  of  the  Mainiot  women  here, 
which,  we  afterwards  found,  was  not  confined  to  Kitrees ;  we 
remarked  it  in  many  otiier  villages ;  and  it  is  of  a  kind  that, 
bom  their  habits  of  life,  would  nol  naturally  be  exjiected.  With 
the  same  fine  features  that  prevail  among  the  beauties  of  Italy 
and  Sicily,  they  have  tlie  delicacy  and  transparency  of  com- 
plexion, with  the  brown  or  auburn  hair,  which  seems  peculiar  to 
the  colder  regions.  Indeed,  from  the  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the 
summers  here  are  never  intensely  hot,  nor  are  the  winters  severe 
in  this  southern  climate.  The  same  causes  in  some  of  the  Gredi 
islands  produce  the  same  effect,  and  the  women  are  much  more 
beautiful  in  general  than  those  of  tlie  same  latitude  on  the  con- 
tinent. The  men,  too,  are  a  well-proportioned  and  active  race,' 
not  above  the  middle  size,  but  spare,  sinewy,  and  muscular. 
The  capitanessa  wore  a  light  blue  shawl-gown  embroidered  with 
gold,  a  sash  tied  loosely  round  her  waist,  and  a  short  vest  with- 
out sleeves,  of  embroidered  crimson  velvet.  Over  these  was  a  * 
dark  green  velvet  Polonese  mantle,  with  wide  and  open  sleeves, 
also  richly  embroidered.  On  her  head  was  a  green  velvet  cap, 
embroidered  with  gold,  and  appearing  like  a  coronet ;  and  a 
white  and  gold  muslin  shawl,  fixed  on  the  right  shoulder,  and 
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passed  across  her  bosom  under  the  left  arm,  floated  over  the 
coronet,  and  hung  to  the  ground  behind  her.  Her  uncle's  dress 
was  equally  magnificent.  He  wore  a  close  vest  with  open 
sleeves  of  white  and  gold  embroidery,  and  a  short  black  velvet 
mande,  the  sleeves  edged  with  sable.     The  sash  which  held  his 

Eistols  and  his  poniard  was  a  shawl  of  red  and  gold.  His  light 
hie  trowsers  were  gathered  at  the  knee,  and  below  them  were 
close  gaiters  of  blue  cloth  with  ^old  embroidery,  and  silver  gilt 
bosses  to  protect  the  ancles.  \^hen  he  left  tlie  house,  he  flung 
on  his  shoulders  a  rich  cloth  mantle  with  loose  sleeves,  which 
was  blue  without  and  red  within,  embroidered  with  gold  in  front 
and  down  the  sleeves  in  tlie  most  sumptuous  manner.  His  tur- 
ban was  green  and  gold  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  Turkish  custom, 
his  grey  hair  hung  down  below  it.  The  dress  of  the  lower 
orders  is  in  the  same  form,  with  necessary  variations  in  the  quali- 
ty of  the  materials,  and  absence  of  the  ornaments.  It  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  tlie  Turks,  and  the  shoes  were  made 
eidier  of  yellow  or  untanned  leather,  and  fitted  tightly  to  the 
foot.^  The  hair  was  never  shaved,  and  the  women  wore  gowns 
like  those  of  the  West  of  Europe,  instead  of  bebg  gathered  at 
the  ancles  like  the  loose  trowsers  of  the  East. 

"  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  we  walked  into  some  of  the 
neighbouring  villages ;  the  inhabitants  were  every  where  dancing 
and  enjoying  themselves  on  the  green,  and  diose  of  the  houses 
and  little  harbour  of  Kitre^s,  with  the  crews  of  two  small  boats 
that  were  moored  there,  were  employed  in  the  same  way  till  late 
in  the  evening.  We  found  our  friead  Zanetachi  well  acquaint- 
ed with  both  the  ancient  and  the  modem  state  of  Maina,  having 
been  for  several  years  the  bey  of  the  district.  From  him  I 
derived  much  of  the  informadon  to  which  I  have  recourse  in 
describing  the  manners  and  principles  of  the  Mainiots.  He  told 
roe  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  on  attack  from  the  Turks,  the 
numbers  they  could  bring  to  act,  consisting  of  every  man  in  the 
country  able  to  bear  arms,  amounted  to  about  12,000.  All  of 
these  were  trained  to  the  use  of  the  rifle  even  firom  their  child- 
hood, and  after  they  grew  ';p,  were  possessed  of  pne,  without 
whk^h  they  never  appeared  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  as  much  a  part 
of  their  dress  as  a  sword  formerly  was  of  an  English  gentleman. 
Their  constant  familiarity  with  this  weapon  had  rendered  them 
singularly  expert  in  the  use  of  it.  There  are  fields  near  every 
village,  where  the  boys  practised  at  the  target,  and  even  the 
girls  and  women  took  their  part  in  this  martial  amusement. 

"  We  left  Kitre^s,  not  without  regret  on  our  part,  or  the  kind 
expression  of  it  on  that  of  our  hospitable  friends,  who  supplied 
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US  with  mules,  and  sent  with  us  an  escort  to  conduct  us  to  Car- 
damoula,  the  ancient  Cardamyle."* 

Kitriees  is  described  by  M.  Pouqueville  in  1799,  as  little  more 
than  a  heap  of  niins.  *^  Btirned  by  the  Albani.ms,  it  is  now 
composed  only  of  some  shops  and  a  sort  of  castle  or  tower 
where  the  Bey  resides :  in  fact,  it  is  only  ihe  port  to  another 
town  which  lies  eastward  half  a  league  inland. f  This  town  is 
called  Dolous  :  it  stands  in  a  fertile  valley,  which  runs  some  way 
among  the  mountains  of  Taygetus,  extending  almost  half  a 
league  in  breadth.  Dolous  is  divided  into  tlie  higher  and  lower 
towns,  one-half  being  upon  the  declivity  of  the  mountam,  and 
the  other  spreading  out  m  tlie  valley.  It  is  very  populous,  the 
number  of  houses  being  estimated  at  more  than  500 :  they  are 
all  inhabited  by  numerous  families,  and,  if  necessary,  the  town 
could  easily  furnish  600  warriors.  On  the  slope  opposite  to 
Dolous,  and  about  half  a  league  from  it,  stands  a  large  village 
called  Varousi,  where  the  bishop  of  the  canton  fwho  is  always 
called  the  bishop  of  Zamata|)  resides.  Varousi  is  very  inferior 
to  Dolous  in  extent  and  population,  as  it  does  not  contain  above 
150  houses;  but,  to  make  amends,  it  abounds  with  churches, 
and  is  inliabited  by  a  number  of  clergy  and  papas.  Half  a  league 
further  eastward,  on  die  same  slope  with  V'alousi,  stands  Moul- 
titza,  another  village  of  tlie  canton  of  Zarnata,  consisung  of  about 
100  houses.  Silk,  oil,  wine,  and  com  abound  in  all  this  part  of 
the  countr}',  and  its  population  has  increased  exceedingly  during 
die  last  twenty  years.     Some  rivulets  and  a  number  of  springs 

•  Walpole's  Memoirs,  pp.  46—48.  Zanctachi  Kutuphari  (or  Cotitoafari) 
was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  families  in  Maina.  JMorosini,  the  Vene- 
tian general,  conferred  on  John  Coutoufari,  one  of  his  ancestors,  the  Hmioot 
of  knighthood.  1  he  family  were  in  posseR«ion  of  the  lordship  of  three  tiI- 
laf^es  in  the  district  of  Kalamata,  and  had  several  mills — probably  at  Mylm. 
They  lost  the  greater  part  of  this  propei  ty  owing  to  the  troublei^  brought  upoo 
the  iMorea  by  the  Russian  war.  In  1776,  Zanetachi  was  appointed  Bey  of 
Maina  by  the  Capitan  Pasha,  which  had  nearly  proved  his  ruin.  For  gooie 
time  he  was  a  fugitive  in  Zante  ;  and  M.  Pouqueville  will  have  it,  that  in  1787, 
he  was  strangled  by  order  of  the  Capitan  Paj»ha ;  but  if  so,  he  must  have 
come  to  life  again  in  1795,  when  Mr.  Morritt  was  his  guest. 

t  In  like  manner,  Almiro  forms  the  port  to  Selitsa.  This  may  senre  to  ac- 
count for  the  deserted  state  of  the  coasts,  which  give  little  idea  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interior.  Sir  W.  Gell  ridicules  the  Greeks  for  submitting  to  the 
inconvenience  of  residing  in  the  sterile  fastncsRes  of  the  mountain  tops,  "  for 
the  sake  of  calling  themselves  free,"  when  under  the  mild  and  beneficent  gov- 
ernment of  the  Turks,  (the  object  of  Sir  William's  unbounded  admiration,) 
they  might  live  *'  in  the  luxury  and  plenty  of  the  plain  below."  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  the  coasts  are  rendered  unsafe  by  piratical  depredators. 

X  M.  Pouqueville  asserts,  that  there  is  no  town  of  this  name,  but  that  it  is  a 
canton,  **  the  richest,  the  most  populous,  and  the  most  fertile  of  the  whole 
country/*  containing  fifty  villages  not  my  widely  scattered.  Mr.  Morritt. 
bowerer,  enumeraCei  it  among  the  Tillages. 
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water  these  defiles.    At  the  bottom  of  the  valley  near  Varousiy 
IS  a  village  called  Cambix)  Stavro." 

In  1825,  wiien  Captain  Hamilton  landed  at  Kitre^s  on  his 
way  to  the  camp  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  the  village,  though  consisting 
of  not  more  tlian  eight  or  ten  cottages,  was  crowded  with  inhabi- 
tants, the  retainers  of  the  far-famed  Pietro  Bey  Mavromikhalis, 
who  was  then  residing  here.     The  Bey  had  200  followers  con- 
stantly about  him.     Mr.  Swan  thus  describes  the  place.     "  Kit- 
re^s  stands  upon  a  rock  deeply  embayed   within  surrounding 
mountains.     The  northern  shore  presents  a   series  of  natural 
terraces  rising  one  above  the  other.     There  is  great  depth  of 
water  in  the  bay,  even  up  to  the  very  rocks,  so  much  so,  that  it 
is  necessary  to  secure  vessels  by  a  hawser  attached  to  the  shore. 
The  place  aboimds  with  fig-trees.     Behind  die  Bey's  house  is  a 
small  ruined  casUe,  once  held  by  the  Turks,  but  blown  down  with 
cannon  during  a  civil  war."     The  Bey  himself  is  thus  describ-  * 
ed  : — "  A  goodly  personage,  corpulent  and  short.     His  features 
expressed  extreme  goodnature,  but  not  much  understanding.    His 
eyes  project ;  his  face  is  broad  and  chubby ;  and  his  mustachios, 
by  undue  training,  unite  witli  his  whiskere,  which  are  clipped 
above  and  below,  but  suffered  to  run  wild  in  the  centre,  and  are 
therefore  drawn  out  to  a  prodigious  length.     He  wore  an  Alba- 
nian dress,  begirt  with  a  splendid  shawl  of  rich  gold  embroidery : 
a  silver  gilt  pistol,  highly  chased,  was  attached  to  his  belt.     His 
presence  was  that  of  a  respectable  old  gentleman,  of  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  over  whom  tlie  finger  of  care  has  moved  lightly,  leav- 
ing none  of  those  impressions  which  prey  upon  and  overpower  the 
mental  energies.*     He  was  attended  by  a  number  of  military 
chiefs,  in  a  common  sort  of  chamber,  for  the  appearance  of 
which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise.     It  was  a  barrack^ 
he  said ;   his  house  was  upon  Capo  Grosso,  where  his  family 
then  resided. 

"  We  were  called  to  dinner,"  continues  Mr.  Swan,  who  gives 
the  account,  "  at  five  o'clock  ;  and  though  a  fast  day  with  our 
worthy  host,  he  entertained  us  sumptuously,  while  he  abstained 
himself.  As  the  night  drew  on,  a  dependent  with  a  long  black 
beard  held  over  us  a  lighted  lamp,  and  stood  like  a  statue  the 
whole  time  we  were  eating.  This  again  reminded  us  of  ancient 
Highland  torch-bearers  ;  an  instance  of  which,  if  I  mistak(^  not, 
we  find  mthe  '  Legend  of  Montrose.'  Soups  and  fishes  in  every 

*  See  p.  142,  note.  M.  Pouquevillef  with  h'lA  acciigtnmrd  diiirc^Hnl  of  Ac- 
curacy for  the  »ake  of  effect,  Hpeaks  ol'  his  **  port  majetAuetu-^  pareil  a  nlm 
des  rata  hiroiquet,  de  beaux  traits,  1^. !  ''-^Hittoire  tir  la  Hei^en.f  1^,  torn.  II 
p.  579. 
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form,  all  excellently  cooked,  with  country  wine  of  admirable 
flavour,   were   abundantly   supplied.     At  eighty  our  coucb  was 
spread  (for  we  were  to  start  at  daylight)  where  we  had  dined« 
That  part  divided  from  the  rest,  and  called  the  divan^  (it  had 
once,  doubtless,  been  a  Turkish  residence,)  widi  the  space  be-* 
tween,  was  occupied  by  our  company,  including  the  Greek  and 
Turk  who  travelled  under  our  escort.     On   the  left  of  the 
entrance,  was  a  small  door  leading  to  a  kind  of  balcony,  which 
overlooked  the  sea.     Here,  with  the  clear  blue  sky  for  a  canopy, 
and  the  murmuring  ocean  for  their  lullaby,  our  host  had  depos* 
ited  the  females  of  his  family,  among  whom  was  an  Arab  slave, 
the  most  comely-looking  creature  of  die  kind  tliat  I  have  seen* 
Ck)se  by,  in  our  own  apartment,  the  Bey  took  up  his  resu   Two 
other   Greeks,  his  attendants,  lay  on  the  side  opposite  to  him, 
where   stood  a  lamp,   suspended   from  a  short  wooden  stick. 
Over  the  partition  forming  the  divan,  was  a  small  recess,  in  which 
the  Panagia  (All  holy,  applied  to  the  Virgin)  slumbered— or 
watched  over  her  votaries,  assisted  by  a  lamp  of  oil,  lighted  up 
as  the  dusk  approached,  and   secured   by  a   small   glass  door 
covering  the  recess.     The  whole   scene  before   us  was  very 
striking.     Our  situation  being  at  the  higher  end  of  the  chamber, 
we  had  a  good  prospect  of  its  entire  length,  for  the  lamp  was 
sufllered  to  bum  through  the  night.     The  party  were  extended 
on  mats  in  various  portions  of  the  room,  the  walls  of  which  were 
decorated  with  weapons — guns,  pistols,  and  swords  ;  a  broad- 
head  lance  or  two  rested  in  the  comer.     I  could  scarcely  pre- 
vent my  fancy  from  revelling  in  all  the  luxiu-y  of  romantic  ad- 
venture.    Our  old  host,  having  divesled  himself  of  his  scuU-cap, 
outer  drawers,  and  jacket,  lay  along  his  mat  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge   mound,  swelling  gradually  to  die  apex.     His   secretary 
kneeled  beside  him,  armed  witli  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  em- 
ployed in  scribbling  the  despatches  he  was   dictating  for  Cok)- 
cotroni  and  the  captains  we  were  likely  to  meet  widi  in  our  way. 
The  lamp  stood  near  them,  and  cast  a  strong  gleam  upon  their 
countenances,  made  more  picturesque  hy  tlie  long  hair  of  the 
Bey,  which  swept  the  ground  as  he  reposed. 

"  In  the  h^oming,  we  resumed  our  conference  witli  the  Bey 
relative  to  tlie  release  of  hb  son.  Tears  stood  in  his  eyes  when 
he  told  us  the  misfortunes  of  his  family.  One  of  his  children 
fell  at  Carysto,  another  at  Neo-Kastro,  while  a  third  remained 
prisoner  at  Modon  :  one  of  his  nephews  was  killed  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Revolution,  and  his  brother,  at  this  time,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  senate  at  Napoli.  These  circumstances  he  enumer- 
ated to  prove  the   sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  and  to  shew  the 
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exertions  his  family  had  made.  He  had  supported  the  Revolu- 
tion almost  from  the  very  commencement ;  and  could  we  be  the 
means  of  emancipating  liis  son,  nothing  wiiliin  the  compass  of  his 
ability  should  be  wanting  to  testify  his  gratitude — not  though  it 
were  the  last  drop  of  his  blood."* 

We  now  return  to  Mr.  Morritt,  whom  we  left  on  die  point  of 
setting  out  for  Kardamoula,  distance  three  hours  (about  ten 
miles)  from  Kitries.  The  southern  point  of  the  bay  is  formed 
by  a  rocky  promontory  about  half  a  mile  in  length.  "  On 
leaving  the  village,"  continues  Mr.  Morritt,  "  we  ascended  by  a 
winding  road  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  until  we  came  to  die 
top  of  this  stony  ridge,  and  looked  down  on  a  valley  enclosed 
by  mountains  still  more  to  the  east.  Several  little  villages  and 
churches  are  scattered  over  the  vale  and  on  die  sides  of  tlie  hills 
that  surround  it.  Behind  them  rose  a  high,  black,  and  barren 
range  of  mountains,  the  summits  of  which  vvere  covered  with 
snow.  In  one  of  these  villages  w^e  were  sliewn,  on  inquiring 
after  antiquities,  an  old  ruined  tower,  of  a  construction  more 
recent  than  the  Grecian  age,  and  we  thought  it  was  probably  of 
Venetian  workmanship.  The  valley  itself  and  die  lower  hills 
were  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  formed  a  scene  of  great 
beauty.  The  principal  villages  m  Uiis  tract  are  Dokyes,  Barussa, 
and  Zamata,  among  these  may  perhaps  be  discovered  die  traces 
of  some  of  the  ancient  towns  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconians, 
enumerated  by  Pausanias,  near  Gerenia. 

"  We  were  amused,  in  passing  tlirough  several  of  these  little 
hamlets,  with  the  simple  curiosity  of  the  people.  The  men  who 
escorted  us,  requested  with  great  submission  Uiat  we  would  stop 
on  the  road,  until  they  could  apprise  their  friends  of  our  arrival, 
because  most  of  them  had  never  seen  a  stranger,  and  none  of 
them  had  ever  seen  an  Englishman.  The  words  were  no 
sooner  given,  than  off  they  ran,  and  as  the  tidings  were  spread, 
and  shouts  were  heard  and  answered  from  the  fields,  labour 
stood  still,  and  men,  women,  and  children  flocked  round  us  on 
our  approach.  Their  appearance  was  such  as  I  have  described  ; 
the  men  well-formed  and  active,  the  women  in  general  fairer 
than  the  other  Greeks,  and  very  beautiful.  The  men  in  succes- 
9on  shook  us  cordially  by  the  hand,  and  welcomed  us  to  their 
country,  and  crowds  foUowed  us  as  we  proceeded  on  our  journey. 
The  road  from  hence  led  us  in  a  soutiierly  direction  over  a  most 
stony  and  barren  ridge  to  the  shore,  and  afterwards  continued 
along  the  sea  until  our  arrival  at  Cardamyla.     The  country 

*  Swan's  Journal,  toI.  ii.  pp.  202 — ^9.    See  p.  156,  and  159. 
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round  it,  tliough  cuhivated  in  die  same  laborious  manner,  was  still 
more  stony  and  barren  than  at  Kitre^.  Even  in  die  small 
fissures  of  the  rock,  olives  and  mulberries  were  planted,  and 
spots  of  only  a  few  feet  in  diameter  were  dug  over,  and  sown 
with  corn  and  maize.  On  the  liills,  there  were  many  apiaries, 
and  the  produce  is  of  the  finest  sort  of  honey,  equal  almost  to 
that  of  Hymettus,  but  of  a  paler  colour.* 

"  Cardaraylaf  is  now  a  small  village,  in  which  were  three  or 
four  towers,  the  property  of  chieftains  who  possessed  the  country 
round  it.  We  had  letters  to  them  from  Zanetachi  Kutuphari, 
and  from  the  merchants  of  Kalamata,  and  a  dispute  again  arose 
for  the  pleasure  of  receivmg  us.  At  last,  we  were  sheuTi  to  the 
largest  of  these  tosvers,  and  treated  with  all  possible  hospitality. 
Tiie  whole  village  flocked  to  our  house,  and  we  found  that  nearly 
all  the  men  were  relations  of  the  chiefs  and  of  eacli  other ;  as^ 
in  these  districts,  families  seldom  migrated,  and  the  different 
branches  of  tlie  clan  remained  with  the  principal  stock,  in  whose 
jiouse  there  was  a  collection  of  brothers,  and  nephews,  and 
cousins,  to  a  remote  degree  of  afllnity,  who,  as  they  became  too 
numerous,  settled  themselves  on  tlie  land  in  odier  houses,  but 
seldom  at  a  distance  from  die  family. 

"  Behind  the  to\vn  is  a  small  rocky  eminence,  on  whose  sum- 
mit were  a  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  acropolis  of  Cardamyla. 
Just  enough  remained  to  point  out  die  situation ;  the  rock  itself  was 
split  by  a  deep  chasm,  ascribed  by  tradition  to  an  earthquake. 
At  die  foot  of  this  rock  was  seen  a  heap  of  stones,  die  monu- 

*  "The  dry,  stony   rocks t>r  Cardarooula,  exposed  to   the  sea  air,  abound 
with  the  wild  thyroe,  the  favourite  food  of  the  bees  ;  and,  on  our  return, «« 
were  served  with  a  plate  of  honey,   to  which  even    that  of  Hymettus  yielded 
in  point  of  flavour  and  pureness,  being  of  a  transparent  amber  colour.    We 
were   also   served  with   some  phtukomtliaj  sage-apples,  the  inflated  tumour 
formed  upon  a  species  of  saee  by  the    puncture  of  a  cynipt  ** — Extract  fiwH 
Dr.  Sibthorp't  Paptrt  in  If  alpole*i  Memoiriy  p.  62.     Dr.   Sibthorp  made  an 
unsuccessful  atten>pt  to  reach  the  summit  of  Taygetus  from  Cardamoula.  He 
had  procc^ed  aI>oul   six  hours,  and  had  advanced  two-thirds  of  the  way  op 
the  mountain,  when  he  was  compelled  to  halt,  the  guides  agreeing  that,  from 
the  snow  and  the  distance  of  the  summit,  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  it  and 
return  to  Cardamoula  before  night.     "  Though  we  had  reached  the   r^ion  of 
the  silver  fir,"  says  Dr.  S.,  "  we  were  not  siifliciently  advanced  to  find  those 
Alpine  plants  which  the  height  of  the  summit  promised.     We  dined    under  a 
rock,  from  whose  side  descended  a  purling  spring  among  violets,  primroaeSy 
and  the  starry  hyacinth,  mixed  with  black  sa/yn'um,  and  diflerent-coloured 
orches.     The  flowering  ash  hung  from  the  sides  of  the   mountain,  under  the 
shade  of  which  bloomed  saxifrages  and  the  snowy  isopifrum,  with  the  cmfiprnt- 
^Ua  pyramidalisj  caWcil  j^apto&rrt,  and  yielding  abundance  of  a  sweet  milky  fluid 
Our  guides  made  noscgayg  of  the  fragrant  leaves  of  the  frtixinelta ;  the  com- 
mon nettle  was  not  forgotton  as  a    pot-herb  ;  but  the  imparaioria  seemed  tke 
favourite  sallad.     Among  the  shnibs,  I  noticed  our  gooteberry-trer,  and  the 
feltii  auMtrtUtM  grew  wild  among  the  rocks."— /&.  p.  &. 

t  Sir  W.  OcU  writes  it  Scardamula. 
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ment  of  Turkish  invasion.  These  were  pointed  out  to  us  with 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  successful  liberty,  such  as  I  had  witnessed 
and  remembered  among  the  Swiss  on  shewing  the  monuments 
of  their  former  glory,  before  they  yielded  their  independence 
and  their  feelings  to  the  diraldora  of  France.  Here,  amid  the 
scenes  of  slavery  that  surrounded  us,  the  contrast  was  still  more 
striking.  Below  the  acropolis  were  several  caves,  and  the  re- 
mains of  ancient  sepulchres.  We  were  shev^Ti  the  spot  where 
the  children  of  the  village  are  taught  the  use  of  the  rifle,  and 
found  that  they  pracUsed  it  at  ten,  and  even  eight  years  of  age. 
A  groupe  of  girls  and  women  on  the  village  green  were  slinging 
stones  and  buUets  at  a  mark,  and  seemed  very  expert.  Their 
figures  were  light  and  active,  but  neither  these  nor  their  faces 
were  more  coarse  or  masculine  than  those  of  their  enervated  and 
languid  countrywomen.  The  chief  of  Cardamyla  assured  us, 
that,  in  their  petty  wars,  they  had  more  than  once  followed  -their 
fathers  and  brothers  to  the  field,  and  that  the  men  were  more 
eager  to  distinguish  themselves  before  the  eyes  of  their  female 
companion,  and  partakers  in  the  danger.  Dances  on  the  green 
succeeded  in  this  season  of  festivity  to  these  female  gymnastics, 
until  the  evening  closed  on  our  gaiety. 

"  We  remained  great  part  of  the  next  day  at  Cardamyla,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  our  host  and  of  his  neighbours, 
and  partook  of  the  amusements  on  the  green.  After  dining  with 
him  and  his  family,  he  attended  us  in  his  boat,  the  inland  road 
being  scarcely  passable  from  the  stony,  rugged  hills  that  it  sur- 
mounts. We  viewed  the  situation  of  Leuctra,  a  small  hamlet  on 
the  shore,  still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  but  found  there  few 
and  inconsiderable  traces  of  antiquity.  About  two  miles  and  a 
half  from  hence  we  came  to  the  litde  creek  of  Platsa,  shut  in  by 
the  rock  of  Pephnos,  near  which  was  a  tower,  the  residence  of 
the  Capitano  Christeia,  a  chief  to  whom  we  were  recommended. 

"  We  had  sent  our  letters  to  this  chief  by  a  messenger  from 
Cardamyla,  in  consequence  of  wliich  he  met  us  at  the  port  on 
our  landing,  attended  by  a  large  train  of  followers.  We  took 
leave  of  our  friends  of  Cardamyla,  who  paid  us  a  compliment  at 
parting,  not  unusual  in  this  country,  by  firing  all  their  rifles  over 
our  heads.  As  this  was  not  very  carefully  or  regularly  perform- 
ed, and  the  pieces  were  always  loaded  with  ball,  the  ceremony 
was  not  altogether  agreeable.  The  tower  of  Capitano  Chris- 
teia was  at  a  small  distance  from  the  port,  and  adjoining  to  it 
were  out-buildings  and  a  long  hall  of  entertainment  as  at  Kltre^s. 

"  Here,  according  to  Pausanias,  was  formerly  the  little  town 
of  Pephnos,  the  situation  of  which  is  now  marked  only  by  the 
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rocky  islet  of  the  port.  The  place  was  at  that  time  inccnsider^ 
able,  and  tlie  island  contained  notliing  except  two  small  bronze 
figures  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  were,  however,  miraculous- 
ly immovable,  even  by  the  winter's  storm  and  the  sea  which  beat 
upon  tliem.  The  miracle  b  no  longer  performed,  and  the  statues 
are  gone. 

"  We  walked  from  the  shore  widi  our  host  to  his  castle.  Capi- 
tano  Christcia,  the  owner  of  it,  was  one  of  the  most  powerRil, 
and  at  the  same  time  die  most  active  and  turbulent  chieftaia  in 
the  district.  He  had  paid  die  price  of  the  renown  he  had  ac- 
quired, for  he  bore  the  marks  of  three  bullets  in  the  breast,  the 
scars  of  two  more  upon  his  face,  besides  slighter  wounds  on  his 
legs  and  arms :  in  fact,  his  life  was  a  continued  scene  of  piracy 
by  sea  and  feuds  at  home.  He  was  about  forty-five  years  of 
age,  and  shewed  us  with  much  satisfaction  die  spoil  he  had 
amassed  in  his  expeditions. 

"  In  the  tower  to  which  we  were  shewn,  we  lived  in  a  neat 
and  comfortable  room ;  but  the  walls  were  Uiick  and  strong,  the 
windows  barricadoed  with  iron  bars,  and  barreb  of  gunpowder 
were  arranged  along  the  shelves  below  the  ceiling.  The  men 
who  attended  in  the  casde  had  an  air  of  military  semce,  and  the 
whole  place  bore  in  its  appearance  the  character  of  U:c  master. 
We  stayed  a  day  at  this  singular  mansion,  and  were  prevented  in 
the  morning  by  a  heavy  rain  fix)m  extending  our  rambles  beyond 
the  casde.  We  dined  with  the  family  at  twelve  o'clock,  and 
after  dinner  went  to  the  great  room  of  the  castle.  In  it,  and 
on  the  green  before  it,  we  foimd  near  a  hundred  people  of  bodi 
sexes  and  of  all  ages  assembled,  and  partaking  of  the  chiefs 
hospitality.  They  flocked  from  all  die  neighbouring  \illages,  and 
were  dancing  widi  great  vivacity.  The  men,  during  the  dance, 
repeatedly  fired  their  pistols  through  die  windows,  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  wild  gaiety  ;  and  the  shouts,  and  laughter,  and 
noise  were  indescribable.  Among  the  other  dances,  the  Ariadne, 
mentioned  in  De  Guy's  Trai'els,  was  introduced,  and  many 
which  we  had  not  yet  seen  in  Greece.  The  men  and  women 
danced  together,  which  is  not  so  usual  on  the  continent  as  in  the 
islands.  On  my  complimenting  die  Capitano  on  the  perform- 
ance of  his  lyrist,  who  scraped  several  airs  on  a  three-stringed 
rebeck,  here  dignified  with  die  name  of  ^vgr, a  lyre,  he  told  mc 
with  regret,  that  he  had  indeed  been  fortunate  enough  to  possess 
a  most  accomplished  musician,  a  German,  who  played  not  only 
Greek  dances,  but  many  Italian  and  German  songs  ;  but  that  in 
1794,  his  fiddler,  brought  up  in  the  laxer  morals  of  Western 
Europe,  and  unmindful  of  the  rigid  principles  of  die  Maina,  bad 
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80  oflbDded  by  his  proposals  the  indignant  chastity  of  a  young 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  she  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot 
with  a  pistol.  As  evening  approached,  the  strangers  departed  to 
their  homes  after  a  rifle  salute.  We  again  passed  the  night  at 
Christeia's  house,  and  set  out  for  Vitub  me  next  morning. 

"  We  left  Platsa  on  mules,  attended  by  a  strong  escort  of 
armed  men,  sent  with  us  by  tlie  chiefs  direction.  We  first  pro- 
ceeded eastward,  up  a  narrow  rocky  vale,  and  then  tumbg  to 
the  south,  ascended  by  a  winding  road  up  a  high  ridge  of  crags. 
We  passed  some  villages  with  scanty  spots  of  cultivation  round 
them,  and  keeping  high  along  the  side  of  Taygetus,  came  m 
about  two  hours  to  the  verge  of  Christeia's  territory.  Here  our 
escort  left  us,  and  a  guard  belonging  to  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Vitulo 
took  charge  of  us,  and  conducted  us  down  the  southern  side  of 
the  promontory  of  Platsa  to  their  master's,  which  is  at  two 
hours'  distance." 

"  The  whole  of  this  tract  is  as  barren  as  possible.  The 
mountain  of  Taygetus  is  a  continuance  of  naked  crags  ;  the 
cultivation  disappeared  as  we  proceeded,  and  the  coast  which 
lay  before  us  towards  Cppe  Grosso,  seemed  more  bare  and  savage 
than  any  we  had  passed.  The  villages  seemed  poorer,  and  the 
people  less  attentive  to  comforts  and  cleanliness,  from  the 
extreme  poverty  of  the  country.  Still,  in  the  scanty  spots  where 
vegetation  could  be  produced  at  all,  their  industry  was  conspic- 
uous. Not  a  tree  or  bush  is  seen.  We  found  many  specimens 
of  variegated  marble  in  the  mountains,  and  passed  by  some  ' 
ancient  quarries.  We  at  last  came  to  Vitulo,  formerly  CEtylos, 
a  considerable  town  in  this  desolate  country,  built  along  a  rocky 
precipice.  Below  it  is  a  narrow,  deep  creek,  that  winds  inland, 
and  is  the  haven  to  the  town.  A  mountain  torrent  falls  into  it, 
through  a  deep  and  gloomy  glen  that  is  barely  wide  enough  to 
afllbrd  a  passage  for  its  waters.  On  tlie  opposite  rocks  that 
bound  this  glen  to  the  south,  is  another  village  with  a  square 
Venetian  fortress.  Our  guides  conducted  us  through  a  street, 
fiDed  with  gazing  crowds,  to  the  house  of  a  chief  to  whom  we 
brought  letters  of  recommendation.  We  found  the  master  of 
the  house  was  absent,  but  were  hospitably  received  by  his  family, 
and  remained  tliere  till  the  next  day. 

"  In  the  afternoon,  we  exa?nined  the  situation  and  environs  of 
Vitulo  for  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of  CEtylos.  We 
found  in  the  streets  several  massive  foundations  and  large  hewn 
stones  still  left,  supporting  the  more  slight  buildings  of  modem 
times.  We  went  to  the  church,  which,  in  most  places  built  on 
the  situation  of  die  old  Grrecian  cities,  contains  the  firagments  of 
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ancient  architecture.  We  found  there  a  beautifully  fluted  look 
column  of  white  marble,  supporting  a  beam  at  one  end  of  the 
aisle.  To  this  beam  the  bells  were  hung.  Three  or  four  Ionic 
capitals  were  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  employed  for  building  it, 
together  with  common  rough  stone-work.  The  volutes  and 
ornaments  were  freely  and  beautifully  executed,  and  different  m 
some  degree  from  any  I  have  elsewhere  seen.  The  cord  which 
encircles  the  neck  of  the  column  is  continued  in  a  sort  of  bow- 
knot  round  the  scroll  of  the  volutes  at  each  side  of  the  capital, 
and  is  very  freely  carved.  On  the  outside  of  the  church  are 
seen  the  foundations  of  a  temple  to  which  these  ornaments  m  all 
probability  belonged."* 

Mr.  Morritt  was  very  desirous  of  pursuing  his  survey  of  die 
Maina  as  far  southward  as  Cape  Matapan,  and  of  visiting  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Tsnarus  ;  but  he  was  informed  that,  from 
Vitulo,  the  road  is  impassable  even  for  mules  ;  and  the  countiy 
round  Tsnarus  was  in  so  distiubed  a  state,  that  none  of  the 
chiefs  could  undertake  to  conduct  tlie  travellers  thither  in  safety. 
Of  the  ancient  cave  and  temples  there,  he  could  obtam  no  con- 
sistent account. t     Sir  Wm.  Gell  was  told,  that  above  Cape  Mat- 

*  (Etjios  (sometimes  written  Betylos,  and  by  Ptolemy,  Bitula)  wai,  as  weD 
as  Leuctra,  in  the  time  of  PausaniHSf  a  city  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones,  who 
possessed,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  from  Augustus,  some  of  the  maritime  towns  of 
Laconia.  Of  these,  nine  were  on  the  promontory  of  Taygetus,  to  the  south 
and  west  of  Gythium,  which  also  belonged  to  them  ;  vis.  three  on  theeaslern 
side,  Teuthrone,  Las,  and  Pyrrhichus,  Ccenepolis  at  Capo  Grosso,  and  oo  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  (Etylos,  Leuctra,  Thalamie,  Alagonia,  and  Gerenia.  The  rest 
were  beyond  the  Laconian  Gulf  on  the  Malean  promontory.  Leuctra,  Car- 
damyle,  and  Pephnos,  Mr.  M  .rritt  remarks,  we  are  enabled  by  decided  remaim 
of  antiquity  or  coincidence  of  situation,  to  fix  at  Leutro,  Cardamoula,  and 
Platsa.  Thalams,  which  Meletius  erroneously  fixes  at  Kalamata,  was  ooty 
eight  stadia  from  (Etylos,  and  mu^t  be  sought  for  between  Platsa  and  Vitolo. 
Gerenia,  Mr.  Morritt  supposes  to  have  been  near  Kitries.  In  the  account  of  tbe 
villages  of  Maina  furnished  by  the  Bey,  given  in  GelPs  Itinerary, 
there  occurs  the  name  of  Graranos  "  near  the  sea,"  on  the  shore  of  the 
Laconian  Gulf,  between  Vathiand  Kolokythia.  The  latter  he  supposes  to  be 
Gythium,  and  the  coincidence  of  name  srems  tn  favour  the  opinioD  ;  bat 
Gythium,  according  to  Polybius,  was  only  thirty  stadii  from  Sparta  Above 
KolokjTthia  is  a  castle  called  Leucadia,  and  in  the  sea  are  ruins  and  inscrip* 
tioos.  Mr.  Morritt  was  told  that  there  are  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
city,  on  Capo  Grosso,  agreeing,  so  far  as  the  distance  could  be  ascertained,  with 
Pausanias^s  description  of  Ccenepolis.  At  Gerenia,  was  the  tomb  of  Machaon, 
the  son  of  Csculapius,  who  was  worshipped  and  had  a  temple  dedicated  to  him 
at  Abia. 

t  "  Taenarus,  a  city  of  Laconia,  the  harbour  of  which  is  sufficiently  large 
to  contain  a  greit  number  of  ships,  is  situated  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name, 
on  which  is  a  temple,  as  there  is  on  all  the  priiicipal  promontories  of  Greece. 
These  sacred  edifices  attract  the  vows  and  ofierings  of  mariners.  That  of 
Taenarus,  dedicated  to  Neptune,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  consecrated  grove 
which  servei  at  an  asvlum  to  criminals.  The  statue  of  the  god  is  at  tbe 
entrance  ;  and  «t  Uie  bottom  opens  an  immense  cavern  greatly  celebrated 
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apan  is  a  caade  caled  Kktones.  fiam  the  number  of  ci$tif«ti:!i  ii 
cootaiDS ;  and  at  a  pbre  caOed  BoriacfaKS,  there  were  sani  to  h^ 
niios  of  a  temple  of  Diaoa  and  Bacchos.*  The  soutliem  ex- 
tremity of  the  peniiyaifa  ts  called  Kakaboulia.  and  the  natives 
bear  a  very  bad  character*  even  among  the  Maiiiotes,  for  their 
barbarous  amd  piratical  habits.  The  precise  liinits  of  this  district 
are  not  easily  ascertained.  M.  Pouqtieville  says  loosely,  ^'  On 
the  other  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Vituk>  is  the  town  of  Tichiraova 
(Gimoba)  containing  about  250  houses,  and  commanded  by 
a  captain  named  Pietro  Mavromikhalis.f  Beyond  this  beging 
the  cotmtry  of  theCaoovoimiotes  or  Cacovougnis  (Kakaboiiliot8)|** 
whose  name,  he  says,  signifies  mountain-robbers ;  and  h«  givos 
the  foUowing  account,  of  course  from  hearsay,  of  tlio  district  and 
the  Popple- 

"The  rugged  rocks  with  which  this  region  abounds,  thoir 
sumnuts  blackened  by  thunder  or  by  time,  the  red  eartli  which 
appears  at  intervals  among  them,  present  but  a  fearful  coij|wr«ifil 
to  tBe  navigator.  A  few  scattered  habitations  aro  mv.u  nnifiiig 
.  the  noountains,  while  here  and  there,  on  the  iKinlftrH  of  mtiiw 
creek  made  by  the  sea,  stands  a  solitary  village.  Tho  iiritiritml 
of  these  are  Kolokythia,  Boularias  (IJouriachinH),  (/iirio|K»liit, 
Mezapibtes,^  and  Porto  Caillo,^  upontlie  (riilf  of  l/iu'^Hiiii ;  iIim 
former  of  these  is  considered  by  the  Cucov()iini(»ti5M  iim  tlinjr 
capital.  The  country  is  every  where  barren  and  d(*iililiiii(  irf 
wood,  and  depends  almost  entirely  for  a  Miipply  of  llm  HihI 
necessary  of  life,  water,  upon  some  springH  and  nuturul  fiaiifiMin 
found  in  their  caverns.  They  have  only  otie  rivfr,  tlm  HUyntUf 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Porto  Cailki  ;  but  ili'tn  Uuh  miU'i  iImi 
wliole  year  through.  The  land  is  not  mfl\niru\\y  fttinUnuvn  U9 
support  the  inhabitants  ;  and  they  woidd  U*,  i'jtmnUnuwA  Ui  iiIimi^ 
don  their  country,  if  the  sea  did  not  ofK.T  m^xUmi^uhU'  n'vuin  in 
in  their  fisheries,  and  the  rocks  were  not  thf;  uHyluui  o(  uii  Imimmimmu 
quantity  of  birds,  partridges,  and  oUicr  fcutut*,     Af  ili«  tiiuKct  <H 

amon^  the  Greeks ...  Tcnj  behold^  taid  th^  prlft,  *mf  of  ih«<  hhhiiIm  ot  i|i«. 
infernal  shades  ...  .It  was  through  this  ^UMtmv  *  4v<  ru  ilmi  M«  m  iihin  ii»«f|f|i»  i| 
Cerberus    up    to   light,   and  that   Orphru«  rft%itt%ri\  with   hi*   ¥i\U  Vnu 

le(^  Tcnams,  after  having  Tisit«fd  in  it*  •'avif/fiM  %*tut0-  #i*iiimI»«  Unm  4*hl*  l«  l« 
dug  a  black  stone  as  valuable  as  mar  Mi;.  ' — Tni*n»  uf  JlntuUmtu,  »if| 
iii.  ch.41. 

*  *'  Every  information  which  I  was  abU*  to  *AAn%%%  rftit^titttp  ihi*  »  i#*imI»>  , 
sajrs  M.  PooqaeriUe,  "  confirmed  me  in  the  mviutmu**'  fl*»t  $t  u  *|«  h  ut  nnmUta 
of  antiqnitj.     It  was,  according  to  Fausaniat,  fijll  «/f  umi,U  ■  ' 

f  Mr    Swan,  however,  makes  Mavromikhaht  aav,  iti«t  hia  ImMii^  tt.*liUhn 
was  at  CapoGrosso,  in  the  supposed  rjmu^ry  *ff  iL  K«kab</iili«|s 

t  In  the  Itinerary,  Messapo  castfe  and  ffi9n. 

§  Written  by  Sir  W  GeU,  Porto  Kallio,  "tJie  F^vl  Ai«1»M««,  UMil   lUtth, 
Qnaglio. 
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the  equinox,  before  the  seas  are  agitated  by  the  turbulence  of  the 
winds,  thousands  of  birds  of  passage  assemble  at  Cape  Tenants, 
previously  to  taking  dieir  flight  towards  die  countr}'  of  Libya. 

"  The  Cacovouniotes,  the  wretched  remains  ol  the  people  of 
Nabis,  whose  very  name  denotes  the  esumation  in  which  they  are 
held  by  other  nations,  these  pirates,  few  in  number,  but  equal  in 
ferocity  to  the  Arabs  of  tlie  Syrts,  form  a  distinct  society  from  the 
Mainotti.  Bold  and  adventurous  upon  die  element  from  which 
their  chief  support  is  drawn,  they  fall,  equally  under  favour  of  a 
tempest  or  of  a  perfidious  calm,  upon  all  vessels  who  come 
wittun  their  reach,  and  are  not  of  sufficient  force  to  defend 
themselves  ;  a  fate  more  terrible  to  them  dian  being  struck  with 
lightning  or  dashed  upon  the  rocks.  Neidier  the  fear  of  dan- 
ger nor  of  punishment  can  destroy  in  die  Cacovouniotes  this 
dreadful  propensity  to  plunder  ;  they  cannot  resist,  diey  say,  the 
alluring  spectacle  of  so  many  European  vessels  continually  pass- 
ing belore  their  eyes. 

"  A  Cacovouniote  may  be  distinguished  at  die  very  first  glance 
firora  a  Mainote.  The  latter  is  well  made,  has  a  florid  com- 
plexion, and  a  tranquil  cast  of  countenance  :  die  former  has  a 
datk  and  suspicious  eye,  and  is  squat  and  stunted  like  the  plants 
of  his  country ;  he  has  a  widiered  skin  and  an  expression  of 
countenance  which  betrays  at  once  die  gloomy  assassin.  The 
tone  of  voice  of  the  Mainote  is  full  and  sonorous ;  that  of  the 
Cacovouniote  is  hoarse  and  guttural.  Tlie  one  walks  with  a 
brisk  and  airy  step ;  the  other  rushes  forward  like  a  wild  boar. 
The  Mainote  attacks  widi  fuiy  and  plunders  with  delight  the 
Turk,  whom  he  detests  :  the  Cacovouniote  has  but  one  enemy, 
but  that  enemy  is  the  whole  human  race,  whom  in  hb  blind  fury 
he  would  gladly  tear  to  pieces  and  extirpate."* 

There  is  probably  not  a  litUe  of  the  exaggerauon  of  romance 
in  this  account ;  and  it  may  be  questioned,  after  all,  whetb^  the 
Cacovouniotes  are  a  race  more  distinct  fi'om  die  other  inhabitants 
of  Maina,  than  the  smugglers,  wreckers,  and  fishermen  of  the 
southern  coast  of  England  are  fi-om  the  other  people  of  Cornwall 
and  Devon. 

Abandoning  widi  reluctance   the  journey  to  Tsnarus,  Mr. 

*  PouqueviUe's  Travels  by  Plumptre,  pp.  112 — 14.  From  this  statement,  it 
would  seem  that  Kakaboulia  lies  principally  on  the  coast  of  the  Laconian  Gulf. 
and  it  seems  to  answer  to  what  Zanetachi-bey  called  "  the  coast  of  Pai^aiua;*' 
Vathi,  however,  which  is  on  that  coast,  belongs  to  Maina.  South  of  Kolokj- 
thia,  is  a  port  called  Porio  Paganoy  near,  and  probably  formed  by,  the  Islaad 
Scopes.    The  name  of  this  port  teems  connected  with  that  of  ~ 
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Morritt  resolved  to  stiike  across  the  Peninsula  to  Marathonisi,* 
then  the  residence  of  the  Bey  of  Maina,  and  claiming  on  that  ac- 
count to  rank  as  the  capital  of  the  territory.  He  gives  tlie  fol- 
loiving  account  of  his  journey. 

"  A  very  steep  and  rugged  road  descends  into  the  little  glen 
below  Vitulo,  and  continues  winding  along  the  banks  of  the  tor- 
rent for  several  miles,  shut  in  by  rocky  and  wooded  precipices. 
Emerging  from  these  defiles,  wc  came  to  a  more  open  and  fer- 
ule tract  of  countiy,  covered  with  groves  of  oak  and  a  few  scat- 
tered villages.  The  chief  at  whose  house  we  had  been  at  Vitu- 
lo, was  in  one  of  these,  and  our  guards  gave  him  notice  of  our 
arrival  by  a  discharge  of  all  their  rifles.  Their  salute  was  an- 
swered from  the  village  by  a  similar  discharge,  and  the  Capitano 
issued  immediately  with  about  sixteen  armed  followers,  and  wel- 
comed us  m  the  plain.  He  then,  with  this  additional  escort, 
went  forward  with  us  to  Marathonisi.  We  had  come  about  ten 
miles,  and  had  nearly  the  same  distance  to  proceed.  The  coun- 
try grew  more  open  and  better  cultivated,  as  we  approached  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Maina.  We  came  in  about  an  hour  within 
sight  of  the  sea,  and  then  pursued  our  journey  in  a  nordi-easterly 
direction  through  several  villages,  in  one  of  which  was  a  square 
Venetian  fortress,  until  we  arrived  at  MarathcHiisi. 

*^  This  town,  then  the  residence  of  the  Bey,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Maina,  consists  of  little  more  than  a  single  street  along  the 
shore,  in  front  of  which  is  a  small  road-stead,  formed  by  the  island 
of  Marathonisi,  the  ancient  Cranae  of  Homer.  The  Bey  of  the 
Maina,  Zanet  Bey,  had  a  large  and  strong  castle  withip  half  a 
mile  of  the  place,  but  received  us  at  a  house  in  the  town,  where 
be  was  resident  at  this  time,  with  great  kindness  and  cordiality. 
We  found  he  was  of  a  character  more  quiet  and  indolent  than 
many  of  the  subordinate  chiefs  we  had  visited.  This,  as  Chris- 
teia  told  us,  was  the  reason  why  they  had  chosen  him  in  the  room 
of  Zanetachi  Kutuphari,  the  more  intelligent  and  enterprising 
chieftain  of  Kitre^s.  After  an  early  dinner,  he  retired  to  his 
siesta,  and  we  went  to  view  the  situation  and  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Gvthium,  which  stood  a  litde  to  the  north  of  the  present  town. 
What  vestiges  remain  of  Gythium,  appeared  to  me  to  be  chiefly 
of  Roman  construction,  and  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  are  no 
lonccr  traceable.  Tlie  situation  is  now  called  Pals&opolis,  but 
no  habitation  is  left  upon  it.  The  town  has  covered  several  low 
hills  iriiich  terminate  in  rocks  along  the  shore,  on  one  of  which 
we  found  a  Greek  inscription,  but  so  defaced  as  to  be  nearly  il- 

*  The  proper  name  of  the  town  appears  to  be  Marathona,  and  that  of  the 
island,  Marathonisi. 
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legible.  A  sah  stream  that  rises  near  the  shore  out  of  the  rocks, 
was  probably  the  ancient  fountain  of  ^sculapius.  The  temples 
and  other  monuments  enumerated  by  Pausanias  are  now  no 
more.  Marble  blocks  and  other  remains  of  antiquity  are  ^till 
found  occasionaUy  by  the  peasants  who  cidtivate  the  ground ; 
and  the  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood  are  even  now  famous  iar 
their  cheeses,  which  were,  in  the  time  of  tlie  Spartan  govern- 
ment, an  article  of  trade  much  esteemed  m  the  rest  of  Greece. 

"  The  rock  near  the  salt-springs  which  I  have  mentioned,  is 
cut  smooth,  and  marks  remain  in  it  of  beams,  which,  with  the 
roof  that  they  supported,  have  disappeared.  There  are  two  large 
tanks,  lined  with  stuccoed  brick-work,  once  vaulted  over,  and  cut 
in  the  rocky  hill,  divided  by  cross  walls  into  two  or  three  septr 
rate  reservoirs,  for  the  supply  of  water.  Beyond  these  are  two 
adjoining  oblong  buildings  of  brick,  with  niches  for  urns,  contain- 
ing the  ashes  of  the  dead,  exactly  similar  to  the  colonJbaia^  now 
so  well  known  in  Italy.  The  doors  at  the  end  of  the  boiidiDgs 
are  their  only  entrances.  There  are  also  near  die  shore,  ruins 
of  baths,  mucn  like  those  of  Thuria,  but  far  less  perfect ;  on 
which,  however,  we  found  a  scallop-shell  ornament  in  stucco  stiB 
remaining  in  one  of  the  niches.  There  are  other  ruins  on  tbe 
shore,  oi  which  a  part  is  now  under  water ;  but  a  fkx>r  of  mo- 
saic work  may  be  sdll  seen.  Rubbish  and  old  walls,  many  of 
which  are  of  brick,  cover  great  part  of  the  ancient  Gythium,  but 
we  sought  in  vain  for  the  temples  or  any  antiquities  of  value. 
The  following  day  was  spent  in  examining  those  parts  of  the  old  • 
city  which  we  had  not  previously  visited.  The  island  Cranae  is 
rather  to  tbe  south  of  Gythium,  and  secured  tlie  port.  It  b  low 
and  flat,  and  at  a  distance  of  only  a  hundred  yards  fixun  the  shore. 
The  ruined  foundation  of  a  temple  supports  at  present  a  Gred^ 
chapel." 

Alarathonisi  is  represented  by  M.  Pouqueville  to  be  tbe  most 
important  place  upon  the  Laconian  Gulf :  its  principal  trade  is  in 
cotton  and  gaU-nuts.  Above  it  is  a  post  named  Mavrobouni.* 
At  three  hours  from  Marathonisi,  in  the  plains  on  the  eastern  side 

*  According  to  infomiation  irceiTed  bj  Sir  W.  Gell  from  the  nfttiTCt,  pro- 
ceedings southward  from  Mavrobouni,  it  is  three  houm  to  Scutari,  pauinr  liie 
TiUa^of  Capitano  Antoni ;  from  Scutari  to  Vatilia,  three  hours,  passing^Uf- 
tri ;  from  Vatika  to  Vathia,  two  hours  ;  thence  to  KasUgnia,  six  hours ;  lo 
Porto  Quaglio  (or  Kallio),  six  hours ;  (the  port  which  fyr^%  naaie  to  the  Tiltage 
it  two  hours  below ;)  to  Jalli,  four  hours  ;  to  Pyrgi,  two  hours  ;  to  Cape  Ma- 
tapaoy  two  hours.  Distance  from  Mavrobouni  to  Cape  MaUpaa,  twen^-eifjbt 
hours.  This  road,  which  lies  through  the  interior,  leaving  the  coast  at  Scu- 
tari, has  never  been  explored  bj  any  English  traveller.  Jalli  is  only  one  bov 
from  Capo  Groiso.  Kastagnia,  which  M.  Pouqueville  places  enrooeoasly  t» 
the  east  of  KanUmoula^  it  Mid  to  derive  itioamc  from  the  wunbcr  of  dm t— I 
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of  the  Eurotas,  is  the  village  of  Helos  (corrupted  mto  Helios,) 
the  chief  place  in  the  rich  but  defenceless  country  of  the  ancient 
Helots.  From  this  place  it  is  reckoned  a  journey  of  fourteen 
hours  to  Mistra,  the  road  lying  along  the  bankj  of  the  Eurotas 
and  through  the  country  of  the  Bardouniots,  a  tribe  of  lawless 
Mussuhnan  banditti.  Before,  however,  we  turn  our  backs  upon 
Maina,  we  shall  here  throw  together  a  few  general  remarks  on 
the  country  and  the  character  of  the  natives. 

The  whole  district  of  Maina,  includine  Kakaboulia,  is  formed 
by  the  branches  of  Mount  Taygetus,  (now  known  under  the 
name  of  Mount  Saint  Elias,)  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  long 
tract  of  low  coast,  called  by  the  Venetians  Bassa  Maiiiay  is 
mountainous  and  for  the  most  part  barren.  The  mountain,  fa- 
mous in  all  ages  for  its  hones,  is  formed  of  a  slippery  rock,  so 
hard  as  not  to  be  broken  without  difficulty,  and  brisded  with 
fa'ttle  points  and  angles  on  which  the  gentlest  fall  is  attended  with 
danger.  The  population  is  distributed  into  little  villages,  while 
here  and  there,  a  white  fortress  denotes  the  residence  of  the 
chief.  According  to  M.  Pouqueville,  the  province  ii^ontains 
about  a  hundred  of  these  chorions  (towns  or  hamlets)  under  four- 
teen capitano$;  but  this  appears  to  be  incorrect.^  The  Maina 
is,  in  fact,  divided  into  eight  hereditary  captaincies,  or  what  in 
odier  countries  would  be  termed  lairdships,  seigniories,  or  sheikh- 
doms ;  the  government,  in  manv  respects,  strikingly  resembling 
the  ancient  feudalism  of  the  nighland  clans  of  Scodand.  Its 
origin,  as  well  as  that  of  the  people  themselves,  is  problematical ; 
but  the  Italian  tide  assumed  by  the  chieftains,  together  with  the 
style  of  the  architecture  of  their  castellated  mansions,  seems  to 
pomtto  the  time  of  the  Venetians  as  the  era  of  its  introduction. 
The  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Douglas  states,  ''  was  long  administered 
by  an  assembly  of  die  old  men,  from  among  whom  the  protoge- 
rente  (arch-senator)  was  annually  chosen.  The  misbehaviour  of 
the  last  person  who  enjoyed  that  situation,  led  to  the  abolition  of 
his  office.'*  Since  diat  time,  Maina  has  been  nominally  govern- 
ed by  a  Bey,  elected  by  the  capitani  from  among  themselves,  but 
who  receives  his  investiture   from  the  Capitan-Pasha.     In  what 

trret  ID  the  enTirons.  At  tbig  place,  he  addg,  **  the  Capitnii  Patha  was  beaten 
and  put  to  the  rout  two  and  twenty  yean  ago,  after  having  driven  the  AIba> 
niant  out  of  the  Morea. 

*  ^hr  W;  Gell  gpeaks  of  the  117  towns  and  Tillageg  of  Maina,  but  cites  no 
nnthorHy  Zanetachi,  in  1785,  stated  them  at  about  100,  and  the  populttion 
at  about  40^000 ;  while  anotlier  eapitanot  more  distinctly  stated,  that  Maina 
contained  70  Tillages,  comprising  7,000  houseg,*and  a  population  of  30,000,  of 
which  10/NX)  were  male  adults. — PoaqusTiLLx's  TravtUt  p.  464.  Zanetachi. 
ibowerer,  io  1796,  estimated  the  effectiTe  male  population  at  12|000. 
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respect  the  Bey  differs  in  ofiice  and  authority  from  the  protoge- 
rontCj  who  appears  to  have  been  the  doge  or  captain-general  of 
the  little  republic,  does  not  clearly  appear,  and  the  change  seems 
to  have  been  little  more  than  nominal. 

In  the  year  1776,  Maina  was  separated  from  die  paslialik  of 
the  Morea,  and  placed,  like  the  Greek  Islands,  '^  under  the  pro- 
tecuon"  of  the  Capitan-Pasha.  On  this  occasion,  it  seems,  Za- 
netachi  Kutuphari,  of  Kitries,  was  first  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
bey^oiouk  by  a  firmaun  of  Gazi  Hassan  Pasha,  which  constituted 
him  chief  and  commander  of  all  Maina  for  the  Porte.*  He  had 
not  enjoyed  this  post  more  than  two  years,  when,  having  idcut- 
red  the  displeasure  of  the  Capitan  Pasha  through  the  intrigues  of 
his  drogueman,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Kitries,  and  to  tidce  re- 
fuge in  Zante.  Through  the  intervention  of  the  French  ambas- 
sador, he  obtained  his  pardon,  and  returned  to  Maina,  where  Mr. 
Morritt  visited  him  in  the  spring  of  1795.  At  that  Ume,  Zanet- 
bey,  of  Mavromouni  in  the  canton  of  Marathonisi,  enjoyed  this 
invidious  office,  and  he  is  stated  by  M.  Pouqueville  to  have  held 
it  for  eight  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  was,  by  rare  good  for- ' 
tune,  pennitted  to  retire  quietly  to  his  patrimony,  and  to  end  his 
days  in  peace  as  a  capitanas.  His  successor,  ranayotti  Como- 
douro,  of  Cambo  Stavro  near  Varousi,  after  holding  the  office 
for  three  years,  feU  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Porte,  and  was, 
in' 1801,  a  prisoner  at  Constantinople.  To  liim  succeeded  An- 
toni  Coutzogligori,  of  Vathi,  who,  "  at  sixty  years  of  age,  impel- 
led by  the  thirst  of  dominion,  solicited  the  dangerous  post,  and 
became  the  dependent  of  the  Capitan  Pasha."  In  1 805,  when- 
Sir  Wm.  GeU  visited  the  Morea,  tliis  same  Antoni  or  Andunah 
Bey  was  stiU  in  office.  He  was  tlien  at  Kitries,  to  which  place 
he  had,  it  seems,  repaired  for  the  purpose  of  paying  tlie  annual 
tribute  of  35  purses  (of  500  piastres  each,)  equal  to  about  8001., 

*  A  copy  of  this  firmaun  is  given  by  Pouqueville  in  the  Appendix  to  hii 
Travels.  In  this  document  it  it  intimated,  that  the  Sultan,  in  iMoiof  thn  fir- 
maun, had  "  changed  his  anger  into  compassion,  his  vengeance  into  clemea- 
cjr,"  having  pardoned  all  the  faults  of  the  therein-mentioned  Zanetachi,  ibereia 
and  for  ever.  The  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  ^minatioA,  as  Sir  Wn.  Gdl 
intimates,  was  a  compromise,  "  into  which  the  Turks  entered  to  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  an  exterminating  war,"  or  the  dbgrace  of  failing  in  the 
attempt,  *'  and  the  Greeks,  for  the  sake  of  having  no  foreigner  in  the  coob- 
try."  The  Bey  was  no  otherwise  dntinguished  from  the  o£er  ca/n7am,than 
as  their  representative  in  all  public  transactions  with  the  Turks,  and  the  re- 
sponsible agent  for  the  haraiseh  or  capitation-tax.  But,  as  all  foreign  com- 
merce passed  through  his  hands,  or  could  be  carried  on  only  with  hn  license, 
the  post  must  have  been  a  lucrative  one.  No  Mainote  engaged  in  coouncroei 
and  this  might  be  one  reason  for  their  often  turning  pirates.  The  title  of  Bqr 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  borne  by  one  of  the  family  of  Blafroinikhnfi,  bc^ 
fore  the  teparmdon  of  Mama  from  the  pashalik  of  Tripollfxa. 
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which  the  Turkish  squadron  then  in  the  bay  had  been  dei^atch- 
ed  to  receive  :  his  residence  was  at  Marj^thona.  This  tribute, 
comparatively  small  as  it  may  seem,  wa^  raised  with  difficulty, 
so  that,  if  Sir  William  Gell  may  be  credited,  "  the  Bey,  having 
advanced  the  sum  to  the  Turks,  was  obliged  to  call  in  their  as- 
sistance to  enable  him  to  obtain  the  re-payment,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  considered  rather  too  intimate  v;ith  die  Turks." 
His  successor,  Constantine  Bey,  ^'  formerly  a  merchant,  bought 
his  investiture  at  Constantii^ople,  and,  by  die  aid  of  an  army  of 
Moreote-Albanians,  deposed  his  father-in-law,  who  had  been 
elected  to  the  office.^  His  authority,  was  contested,  and  a  civil 
war  was  the  consequence.  What  became  of  him,  we  are  not 
informed,  but,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  the  ruling 
Bey  was  the  redoubtable  Pedro-bey  Mavroraikhali,  who  has 
been  so  oft^n  referred  to.  # 

The  Mainotes  are  said  to  boast  of  being  descended  fixmi  the 
ancient  Spartans.  "  It  is  the  name  by  which  they  are  known 
among  themselves,  while  the  histories  of  Lycurgus  and  Leoni- 
das,  partly  as  saints  and  partly  as  robbers,  are  still  6gured  in 
their  popular  traditions.  On  the  otlier  hand,"  remarks  Mr. 
Douglas,  *^  the  destruction  in  which  Nabis  is  said  to  have  involved 
all  £e  Spartans,  greatly  diminishes  die  justice  of  this  claim. 
Probably,  the  writers  who  trace  this  nation  from  the  jEXevOegoi 
Jaxfoves^  or  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-towns  of  Laconia,  who 
were  separated  from  the  dominion  of  Sparta  by  the  decree  of 
Augustus,  may  be  nearest  the  truth.  De  Pauw,  Pouqueville, 
and  Chateaubriand  are  at  issue  upon  these  points ;  and  perhaps 
Spartans,  Laconians,  and  Slavonians  are  all,  more  or  less,  con- 
founded in  this  singular  people."f  Little  stress  can  be  laid, 
however,  on  either  of  these  authorities.  De  Pauw's  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Maina  partakes  .largely  of  the  fabulous :  he 
ascribes  to  them  the  most  horrid  and  unnatural  rites,  and 
an  unbounded  licentiousness.  ^  Chateaubriand  will  not  al- 
low them  to  be  Greeks  at  all,  although  their  customs,  as 
well  as  their  language,  preserve  the  most  striking  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Even  Sir  W.  Gell 
speaks  of  the  Mainotes  as  having  '^  at  least  more  claims  to  the 

*  The  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas,  wboTisited  Greece  in  1811,  speaking^  (in  his  Essay 
on  Um  Modem  Greeks)  of  Constantine  as  the  ''  present"  Bey,  says :  '^  Five, 
boircirer,  of  Uie  eig^ht  captains  are  in  open  rebellion  against  him,  and  the  power 
of  the  Teteran  Anton  (Andunah  ?)  is  much  more  substantial  than  all  the  assis- 
tance the  Turks  can  confer  on  the  usurper.'* 

f  Dovflat  on  Mod.  Greeks,  p  172.  If  there  really  be  the  marked  difference 
of  pbysiogBoi|iy  and  character  between  the  Knkabouliots  and  the  other  Mai- 
notes, that  M.  Pouqueville  represents,  it  will  strongly  favour  this  opinion  that 
they  are  of  «  mixed  race. 
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honour  of  Grecian  descent,  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts 
of  the  Morea."  Mr-  Morritt  states,  that,  among  their  chiefs,  he 
found  men  tolerably  versed  in  the  modem  R  >maic  literature, 
*^  and  some  who  had  sufficient  knowledge  of  tlieir  ancient  Ian* 
guage  to  read  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  and  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  revolutions  of  their  country."  Possibly,  this 
gentleman's  classic  enthusiasm  may  have  led  him  to  overrate 
their  attainments  ;  but  his  testimony  as  to  their  general  charac- 
ter must  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight.  Even  their  piratical 
habits  seem  to  have  descended  to  them  from  the  heroes  of  the 
Odyssey  and  the  early  inhabitants  of  Greece.  The  robbery 
and  piracy  which  they  exercise  indiscriminately  in  their  rofving 
expeditions,  they  dignify  by  the  name  of  war.  ^  But,"  remarks 
this  Traveller,  "  if  their  hostility  is  treacherous  and  cruel,  their 
friendship  is  inviolable.  The  stranger  that  is  within  their  gates, 
is  a  sacred  title ;  and  not  even  the  Arabs  are  more  attentive  to 
the  claims  of  hospitality.  To  pass  by  a  chiefs  dwelling  without 
stopping  to  visit  it,  would  have  been  deemed  an  insuk,  as  the  re- 
ception of  strangers  b  a  privilege  highly  valued.  Wlule  a  stran- 
ger is  under  their  protection,  his  safety  is  their  first  object,  as  bis 
suffering  any  injury  would  have  been  an  indelible  disgrace  to  die 
family  where  it  happened."  It  would  seem  that  the  Homeric 
maxim  is  not  yet  worn  out  in  this  country — 

T99  |c4Vov  vaptorra  ^iXuv^  avtom  it  wtftvuv 
,  '*  Welcome  the  comiiig,  speed  the  partio^  guest." 

The  hospitable  reception  which  Mr.  Morritt  met  with  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  M.  Pouqueville  represents  them  as  regard- 
ing all  foreigners  with  distrust ;  and  he  accuses  their  papas,  more 
especially,  of  cherishing  in  their  countr}'men  that  ^errfXadui  (ha- 
tred of  foreigners)  which  he  represents  to  be  llie  common  s^iti- 
ment  of  these  modem  Lacedsmonians.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Swan, 
who,  in  1825,  accompanied  Capt.  Hamilton  in  his  ioumey  to  and 
from  Mistra  over  Mount  Taygetus,  confirms  the  favourable  ac- 
count given  by  Mr.  Morritt  of  the  state  of  things  thirty  years 
before.  "  Through  the  whole  of  this  journey,"  he  says,  "  the 
respect  and  attention  of  the  Greeks  were  unremitting.  We  were 
placed  in  circumstances  where  any  disposition  to  pilfer  must  have 
been  successful,  and  where  we  could  not  have  c^ered  the  least 
e&ctual  resistance.  It  is  true,  we  were  furnished  with  the  pass 
of  Pietro  Bey,  and  we  w  ere  proceeding  on  a  mission  wMch  had 
for  its  object  the  release  of  his  son  from  prison,  as  well  as  that 
of  a  large  number  of  Greeks.  But  the  robber  find%  the  (^ppor- 
tuni^  of  eflfecting  his  purpose,  and  has  no  further  concern.     Be- 
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fore  he  could  be  apprized  of  our  views,  explanations  must  be  given : 
for  tliese,  the  mere  plunderer  does  not  wait.  He  is  perched  like 
the  eagle  in  his  eyrie,  and  the  talon  is  fixed  upon  its  prey  before 
the  victim  is  aware  that  he  is  on  the  wing.  We  slept  securely 
in  the  wildest  passes ;  our  resting-place  was  known  to  hundreds 
of  the  mountaineers,  who  guarded  them,  and  we  experienced  not 
the  slightest  alariif.  We  slept  in  houses  which  tliey  occupied, 
our  baggage  scattered  about  the  chamber ;  we  kept  no  watch, 
we  entertained  no  fear,  and  we  suffered  no  injury.  Whenever 
we  met  with  them,  we  were  welcomed  with  a  respectful  saluta- 
tion ;  when  we  departed,  it  was  with  the  kind  expressions  of  all. 
One  of  our  party,  at  least,  who  had  been  carried  away  with  the 
wretched  cant  of  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  Greeks,  becj^me 
a  convert.  He  plainly  saw  that  they  were  not  so  bad  as  they 
might  have  been.  They  did  not  take  advantage  of  our  situation ; 
they  neither  robbed  n^  insulted  us."* 

The  religion  of  the  Mainotes  is  that  of  the  Greek  church  in 
its  most  fantastic  and  barbarous  forms.  Chrisdanity  made  no 
progress  among  them  till  many  centuries  after  the  conversion  of 
Constanthie  ;f  and  its  precepts  are  now  but  litde  known  or  re- 
garded. HTbeir  churches,  Mr.  Morritt  states,  are  numerous, 
clean,  and  well  attended  ;  and  their  priests  have  an  amazing  in- 
fluence,! ^t^h  is  too  seldom  exerted  to  soften  or  reclaim  tliem. 
"  The  papas  of  Maina,"  M.  PouqueviUe  says,  "  are  the  least  in- 
structed of  any  of  the  Greek  priests.  Aiter  the  example  of  the 
ftiajor  part  of  their  brethren,  they  allege  the  dearness  of  books 
and  tlie  di£5culty  of  procuring  them,  as  reasons  for  excusing 
themselves  firom  saying  the  breviary.  Not  less  determined 
plunderers  than  the  rest  of  the  Mainotes,  they  share  in  aU  their 
expeditions,  that  they  may  be  sharers  likewise  in  the  booty."  A 
Mainote  priest,  to  whom  the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas  complained  of  the 
robberies  charged  upon  his  countrymen,  replied  that  it  could  not 
be  helped  ;  ''  that  it  was  a  custom  handed  down  to  them  by  dieir 
ancestors  in  the  vofioi  zov  Jimovgyov  (the  laws  of  Lycurgus.)"§ 

*  Swan*t  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  258. 

t  "  Though  not  to  be  conquered  by  human  eflbiig/'  sayg  PouqueviHe, ''  tbej 
tubmitted  to  the  Chrixtian  religion  at  the  epoch  when  Basil  the  Macedonian 
•waycd  the  tceptre  of  the  East." 

t  In  this  retpect,  the  Mainotes  would  seem  strikingly  to  dtfler  from  the  Su- 
liots  and  Rouroeliots,  who  are  said  to  pav  little  defei-ence  tu  their  clergy.  See 
p.  43. 

§  A  more  plaiisible  apoloffv  for  his  lawless  country  mm  wa*  offeri»d  hv  Zane- 
tachi-bey  in  a  letter  given  by  PouqueviUe,  written  h..m  Znntc  in  I7>5  "I 
can  assure  you  that  the  character  o*  the  ^J:^i•^ote»  is  that  oral!  ^H"0|)i»'  w'.i  ure 
not  properly  cptUghtened  upon  «ubje<  ts  oi  commerce.  Deprived  of  the  arts 
and  con?enieiices  of  life,  interest,  or  often  urgent  necessity,  leads  them  to  seek 
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Widi  such  teachers  and  guides,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
die  religion  of  tlie  Mainotes  should  differ  litde  from  that  which 
once  prevailed  among  die  rude  clans  of  the  Scottish  border,  or 
from  that  of  dieir  Pagan  ancestors.  Their  fondness  for  amulets 
and  channs,  and  their  faith  in  their  efficacy,  are  the  natural 
efiect  of  supersUUon,  and  are  not,  perhaps,  carried  to  a  greater 
height  than  among  die  rest  of  their  nadon. 

A  more  pleasing  feature  in  their  character,  is  that  domestic 
virtue  which  is  on  all  hands  admitted  to  mark  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes.  ^'  Their  wives  and  daughters,"  says  Mr.  Morritt, 
'^  unlike  diose  of  roost  other  districts  in  die  Levant,  are  neither 
secluded,  corrupted,  nor  enslaved.  Women  succeed,  in  default 
of  male  issue,  to  the  possessions  of  their  fathers ;  they  partake 
at  home  of  the  conGdencc  of  their  husbands,  and  superintend 
the  educaUon  of  their  cliildren  and  the  management  of  their 
fanulies.  In  the  villages,  they  share  m  me  labours  of  domeatic 
life,  and  in  war,  even  partake  of  the  dangers  of  the  fieM.  In 
no  other  country  are  they  more  at  liber^,  and  b  none  were 
there  fewer  instances  of  its  abuse,  than  in  Maina  at  this  period. 
Conjugal  infidelity  was  extremely  rare,  and  indeed,  as  death  wa^ 
sure  to  follow  detecdon,  and  might  even  foUow  suspicion,  it  was 
not  likely  to  have  made  much  prepress." 

^'  Amid  the  sort  of  barbarism  in  which  die  Mainotd  are 
plunged,"  remarks  M.  Pouqueville,  "  one  is  forced  lo  admire  the 

?racdce  of  certain  virtues  diat  are  conspicuous  among  them, 
i'heir  old  men  are  held  in  the  highest  respeot :  their  counsels 
are  considered  as  oracles.  Never  do  the  women  or  yoiii^  men 
approach  them  but  with  marks  of  the  most  profound  veneration.* 

The  wives  of  the  Mainotd,  not  less  courageous  than  their 

husbands,  sometimes  share  widi  them  the  greatest  dancers ;  if 
they  fall,  their  loss  is  deeply  lamented  by  diese  women,  for  they 
love  their  husbands  with  extreme  tenderness.  The  Mainote 
women  are  models  as  mothers,  after  having  been  so  as  dau^ 

illicit  means  of  compensating  the  want  of  conveniences,  of  wealth,  or  cren  of 
necessaries.  A  Mainote  who  has  wherewithal  to  satisfy  his  wilits,  Dev«rieciu 
fortune  by  illicit  means." — Traveltf  p.  470.  "  The  number  of  their  detert  ha- 
vens/* remarks  the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas,  **  has  always  encouraged  the  criae  of 
piracy  among  the  Greeks.  But  the  cruelty  shewn  in  exercising  it  is  nmch  exag- 
gerated to  strangers  by  the  tremblinc  merchants  of  Scio  and  Scalanova." 

*  Sir  Wm.  Gell  is  ingenious  enough  to  pervert  this  reverence  for  the  houj 
head  into  the  matter  of  splenetic  ridicule.  His  testimony  to  the  fact  is  noC  tbc 
less  important.  "  In  almost  every  Greek  expedition,  on  foot,  oo  horwback,or 
m  a  boat,  this  maal  awkuHtrd  veneration Jfor  hotary  Ittcks  yet  exists,  at  in  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Sparta A  Greek  boat  has  always  some  old,  obstiafite,  aad 

ignorant  monster  on  board,*'  &c.  Strange,  that  a  learned  antiqnmry  chodd 
deem  either  old  age,  or  the  rererence  for  it  monstrous ! 
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ters."  "  Under  such  a  government,"  remarks  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Douglas,  '^  w^  are  not  surprised  to  find  a  race  of  bold  and  licen- 
tious robbers ;  yet,  seclusion  from  the  contagious  effects  of  ncigh- 
bouriiood,  has  preserved  among  these  lawless  men  the  virtues  of 
constancy,  fidelity  and  truth.  A  traveller  is  immediately  struck 
with  the  peculiar  manliness  of  their  look  and  carriage ;  and  I 
Imve  seen  the  proudest  Turks  sink  into  the  most  abject  servility, 
on  discovering  that*  the  Greek  whom  they  had  insulted  was  a 
Mainote.'* 

The  climate  in  the  northern  and  higher  parts  of  Maina  is  es- 
teemed very  salubrious :  as  the  mountains  decline  in  elevation 
towards  Cape  Matapan^  the  country  is  less  healthy,  and  the  in- 
habitants are  not  equally  robust.  The  produce  of  the  soil  con- 
sists of  oil,  silk,  vallony  and  gall-huts,  honey,  wax,  cotton,  and 
vermillkxi.*  Maina  contains  six  good  ports,  viz.  Kitries,  Vitulo, 
Porto  Kallio,  Vathi,  M arathonisi,  and  Trinisa.  Porto  Kallio, 
which  seems  to  answer  to  the  ancient  Pyrrhicus,  is  the  port  op- 
posite to  the  north-western  point  of  the  island  of  Cerigo,  the  an- 
cient Cjrthera,  and  the  most  southerly  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands. 
Of  this  once  celebrated  isle,  we  must  give  a  brief  description. 

CERIGO 

AccoBDiNG  to  M.  de  Vaud«Dcourt,  is  situated  five  miles  S. 
of  the  island  of  Servi,  and  14  E.S.E.  of  Cape  Malio.  It  is  17 
miles  bng  firom  N.W.  to  S.E.,  10  miles  wide,  and  about  45  in 
circumference.  The  most  northern  point  is  Cape  Spati  (an- 
ciently Platanistus),  on  the  extremity  of  which  stands  a  chapel, 
occupying,  probably,  the  site  of  an  ancient  fane.  "  To  the  S. 
W.,  opposite  to  anodier  point,  is  a  rock  known  by  the  name  of 
Platanos.  Three  miles  to  the  S.  is  a  small  port,  near  which  is 
the  church  of  S.  Nicholas  de  M udari.  Four  miles  farther  south- 
ward is  Cape  Liado,  op'posite  to  which  are  three  smaU  islands, 
called  Deer  Islands  (Elaphonisia).  From  thence  to  Cape  Tro- 
chik),  one  of  the  southern  points  of  the  island,  the  distance  is  six 
miles  S.E.    The  other  southern  point.  Cape  Kapello,  is  four 

*  Accordini:  to  Zanetachi-bey,  the  productioog  of  Maina,  in  a  good  year, 
were  about  13,000  barrels  of  oil ;  16,000  lbs.  of  silk ;  and  of  vallony  and  gaU- 
Dutt  about  l,fiOO,000  oktt  each.  (PouquxriLLx,  p.  467.)  In  a  Table  of  the 
TenMnMial  Productions,  given  by  the  same  writer,  however,  those  of  Maina, 
from  Ca|»e  Matapan  to  Kitries,  are  estimated  at  8000  barrels  of  oil,  at  20  pias- 
tres the  bannel ;  6000  kiht  of  pulse,  at  two  piastres  each  ;  4000  oktt  of  ver- 
miUion,  at  ^gfat  piastres  each;  4000  oktt  of  silk;  6000  quintals  of  vaUony ; 
and  2000  ales  of  yellow  wax :  total  value,  272,000  piastres.  The  annual  tri- 
bute, according  to  Sir  Wm.  Gell,  was  fixed  at  17,600  piastres,  being  about 
16  1*2  percent. 
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miles  E.  of  Cape  Trochilo  ;  and  between  tliese  two  pointy  a 
small  harbour  opens  (Porto  Delphino),  at  tlie  bottom  of  which, 
on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  is  the  small  town  of  Kapsali. 
containing  about  4000  souls,  which  has  succeeded  to  tlie  ancient 
Cythera.  The  fort  is  to  the  S.W.  on  the  sea-shore,  and  at  the 
mouth  of  a  torrent.  Four  miles  N.  of  Kapsali,  and  near  the 
sources  of  diis  torrent,  is  tiie  village  of  Potemos,  the  ancient 
Scandea.^  Between  this  village  and  Kaps«li,  we  discover  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Cytlierea.  Beyond  Cape  Kapello, 
the  coast  stretches  to  the  N.  for  about  dve  miles,  and  then  bend- 
ing to  the  E.  for  about  two  miles,  forms  a  kind  of  harbour, 
called  Port  St.  Nicholas  or  Avlemona.  To  the  N.  of  tiiis  har- 
bour, near  an  inlet,  is  a  fort,  called  Palaio-Kastro,  which  occu- 
pies die  site  of  the  ancient  Menelais.  From  Point  Avlemona, 
the  coast  irregularly  ranges  to  die  N.W.  as  far  as  Cape  Spati, 
and  is  steep  and  rugged.  Tlie  island  is  barren  and  litde  cul- 
Uvated,  and  is  in  want  of  wood  as  well  as  of  all  kinds  of  provi- 
sions."f 

^'  Though  celebrated  as  the  ancient  Cythera  and  the  birthplace 
of  Hellen,  its  present  aspect,"  says  Dr.  Holland,  "  is  rocky  and 
sterile,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  (in  181 1)  does  not  exceed 
9000  :  of  this  number,  1 65  are  priests,  and  diere  are  said  to  be 
not  fewer  than  260  churches  or  chapels  of  different  descriptions 
in  die  island.  The  chief  prodkic&r  are  com,  oil,  wine,  raisins, 
honey,  and  wax  ;  some  cotton  and  flax  also  are  grown  upon  the 
island,  and  there  is  a  considerable  produce  of  cheese  from  the 
milk  of  the  goats  which  feed  over  its  rocky  surface.  |     It  b  esti- 

*  This  seems  to  be  an  error,  as  Scandca  was  tbe  port  of  Cjrtbera. 

t  Vaudoncourt's  Ionian  Inlands,  p.  403. 

I  *'  The  name  of  Cythera  had  awakened  in  our  minds  the  most  pleasar- 
able  ideas.  In  Uiat  island  has  subsisted  from  time  immemorial  the  most 
ancient  and  most  venerated  of  all  the  temples  dedicated  to  Venus.  Tbert  h 
was  that  she  for  the  first  time  shewed  herself  to  mortals,  and,  accompanied  by 
the  Loves,  took  possession  of  that  land,  still  embellished  by  the  flowers  which 
hastened  to  disclose  themselves  at  her  presence.  Ah  !  doubtless,  in  that  fortu- 
nate re^n,  the  inhabitants  pass  their  days  in  plenty  and  in  pleasure.  The 
captain,  who  heard  us  with  the  greatest  surprise,  said  to  us  coldly  :  *  They  eat 
figs  and  toasted  cheese;  they  have  also  wine  and  honey;  but  they  obtain 
nothini;  from  the  earth  without  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  for  it  is  a  dry  and  rocky 
soil.  Besides,  they  are  so  fond  of  monev,  that  they  are  very  little*  acquainted 
with  the  tender  smile.  J  have  seen  their  old  temple,  formerly  boilt  by  the 
Phenicians  in  honour  of  Venus  Urania.  Her  statue  is  not  very  suitable  to 
inspire  lover  as  she  appesurs  in  complete  armour.  I  have  been  told,  as  well  ai 
you,  that  the  goddess,  when  she  arose  out  of  the  sea,  landed  on  this  island  ; 
bat  I  was  likewise  told,  that  she  soon  fled  from  it  into  Cyprus.'  From  these 
last  words  we  concluded,  that  the  Phenicians,  having  traversed  tbe  seas, 
landed  at  the  port  of  Scandea ;  that  they  brought  thither  the  v^orship  of  Ve««s, 
which  toon  extended  into  the  neighbouring  countries  ;  and  that  heace  < 
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omted  that,  in  the  year  1811,  there  were  in  the  island,  16,000 
sheep  and  goats,  about  1300  horses,  and  2500  oxen.  The 
nuinber  of  bee-hives,  the  sama  year,  was  reckoned  at  1,280, 
producing  iKMiey  of  very  good  quality."* 

Some  writers  have  described  Cerigo  as  a  volcanic  country, 
containing  many  extinct  craters  ;  a  statement  which  this  writer 
considers  as  very  questionabie,  but  which  claims  the  attention  of 
future  travellers.  The  rock  is  limestone,  and,  as  in  the  Morea, 
is  worn  into  large  caves,  some  of  which  are  reported  to  exhibit 
very  beautiful  atalactitic  appearances.  This  island  sends  one 
depu^  to  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  Ionian  Isles.  Instead 
of  a  Lacedemonian,  Roman,  or  Venetian,  it  has  now  a  British 
garrisoD  ;  and  from  their  solitary  station,  the  mountains  of  Pel- 
oponnesus are  seen  on  one  side,  while  on  the  other,  though  at  a 
greater  distance,  may  be  described  the  classic  shores  of  the 
anciem  Crete.  * 


V- 


i^^  FROM  MARATHONA  TO  MISTRA. 


We  must  now  transport  the  reader  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ere  Potamo  or  Eurotas,  at  the  head  of  the  Laconian  Gulf, 
which  seems  to  be  die  eastern  boundary  of  the  coast  of  Maina. 
The  port  of  Trinisi  (Trinesus)  is  between  the  mouth  of  that  river 
and  Marathonisi,  and  takes  its  name  from  three  islands.  Here 
the  Mainotes  have  two  small  castles.  The  river  flows  through 
marshes,  bounded  eastward  by  the  rich  and  fertile  plain  of  Helos, 
over  which  lies  the  road  to  Mistra.  Mr.  Morritt,  who  took  this 
route  in  1795,  having  passed  the  night  at  a  village  called  Prinico, 
near  the  mouth  of  3ie  river,  proceeded  next  day  across  the 
plain  to  Helos.f  "  Soon  after,"  he  continues,  "we  came  to  the 
Eurotas,  and  continued  along  its  banks  through  a  beautiful  and 
varied  vale,  in  some  parts  so  narrow  as  to  resemble  a  defile,  at 
others  wide  and  fertile,  abounding  in  woods  and  varied  scenery, 
but  every  where  rude  and  uncultivated,  except  a  few  fields  imme- 
diately near  the  villages,  where  a  scanty  and  negligent  culture  ill 
provided  for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  villages  were 
the  habitations  of  Albanese  peasants,  and  were  dangerous  to  the 

ted  those  absurd  fables  conrerninG^  the  birth  of  Venus,  her  rising'  out  of  the  sea, 
suid  ber  arriral  at  Cythcra."     Travels  of  Jiiuicharns,  vol.  iii.  chap.  41. 

*  HoUand's  Travels,  8vo.  vol.  i.  p.  61. 

t  Prom  Marathonisi  to  Helos,  three  hours.  From  Helos  to  Mistra,  fourteen 
hoort.  Gxll's  Itinerary,  p.  234.  Mr.  Swan,  however,  states,  that,  from  the 
plain  of  Heloito  Mistra,  including  a  slight  deviation  from  the  road,  the  dit« 
tance  Is  only  (en  hours. 
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traveller,  as  every  crime  was  easy,  and  the  people  were  in  the 
babit  of  marauding  with  impunity.  The  plain  and  mountains 
were  infested  alternately  by  the  roving  IVIainotes,  and  the  Turkish 
or  Albanese  borderers."  Tliough  conducted  by  the  artifices  of 
their  Albanian  guides,  by  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  per- 
suade them  that  iVlistra  was  more  distant  than  it  was  in  fact,  Mr. 
Morritt  and  his  friend  continued  their  journey  till  they  arrived 
there  in  safety. 

The  tract  of  country  bordering  on  the  vale  of  the  Eurotas, 
between  Marathona  and  IVlistra,  is  the  district  of  Bardounia,  thea 
inhabited  by  a  cdony  of  Albanian  Mpslems,  resembling  the 
Mainotes  in  their  warlike  and  predatory  habits,  but  reported  to 
be  far  more  lawless  and  inhospitable.  The  capital  of  thb  dis- 
trict is  Potamia,  so  named  from  its  river,  about  four  miles  from 
Helos.  Five  miles  from  Mistra,  on  a  projecting  branch  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  is  another  of  their  villages,  called'  Dakne  (writ- 
ten by  Sir  William  Gell,  Daphne,)  which  had  been  set  on  fire 
by  Ibrahim  Pasha,  and  was  still  burning  when  Captain  Haroihon 

Eissed  it  in  his-  way  to  the  Egj-ptian  camp.  On  the  plain  of 
elos,  half  a  dozen  vUlages  were  smoking,  and  the  conflagratioii 
had  been  spread  in  every  direction.  It  was  here  that  the  inter- 
view took  place  between  the  English  Commodore  and  the  Egyp- 
tian Paslia,  which  has  been  referred  to  in  our  historical  sketch.* 
The  object  which  had  led  Ibraliim  into  tliis  quarter,  was,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  two  castles  at  Trinisi.  '^  When  we  reached 
the  main  camp,"  writes  Mr.  Swan,  "  wliich  might  be  four  miles 
&t)m  the  place  of  action,  such  a  scene  of  confusion  displayed 
itself  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed.  Miserable-kx)king  beings 
were  everjrwhere  stretched  upon  the  groimd,  oppressed  by  ex- 
treme fatigue,  whDe  the  whole  character  of  what  passed,  remind- 
ed me  of  nothing  so  much  as  the  turbulence,  }iivithout  the  merri- 
ment, of  an  English  fair.  There  was  but  one  tent  in  the  jtaiOf 
and  thus,  their  ragged,  wretched  bodies  were  exposed  to  the 
burning  heats  of  noon,  except  where  olive-trees  supplied  a  shade ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  army  were  entirely  deprived  of  such 
protection.  The  most  fortunate  had  stationed  themselves  on 
the  banks  of  a  beautiful  stream,  which  was  full  of  excellent  wat^, 
and  as  clear  as  crystal,  broad,  but  shallow."f  That  stream  was 
the  Eurotas. 

*  See  page  255.    Ibrahim  was  then  retreating  to  Kalamata  from  Mistra. 

t  Swan*t  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.  Ibrahim  Pasha  declared  that,  **  for  tlwc 
iime,  he  spared  the  territory  of  the  Bey  of  Maina,  out  of  compbflicat  to  tha 
EogUsb."    He  was  io  fact  intriguing  to  gain  over  Pedro-Be>\ 
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FROM  LEONDARI  TO  MISTRA. 

Sir  Wdi.  Gell  and  Mr.  DodweD,  whom  we  must  now  follow 
in  exploring  the  antiquities  of  Laconia,  reached  Mistra  by  way  of 
Leondari.  This  is  a  large  village  situated  on  a  rising  ground  Bt 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis,  and  was  at 
that  time  inhabited  by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Though  de- 
seiled  and  ruinous,  it  presented  the  most  picturesque  groupes  of 
buildings  and  trees  ;  and  in  and  about  the  village  are  ancient  ves- 
tiges which  have  been  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Leuktron, 
the  border  town  of  the  Spartans  and  Megalopolitans.*  The 
mountain  to  which  it  gives  name,  is  in  fact  the  northern  point  of 
that  range  of  which  Mount  Taygetus  is  the  nucleus,  and  which 
ends  at  Cape  Matapan.  Here,  consequently,  the  roads  divide 
to  Mistra  eastward  and  to  Kalamata  on  tlie  west.  The  casde  of 
Leondari  stands  on  one  of  its  lowest  rocks,  yet  is  sufficiently  ele^ 
vated  above  the  plain  to  command  a  very  extensive  and  interest- 
ing prospect,  described  by  Sir  William  Gell  in  very  glowing 
terras.  "  The  variety  of  arable  and  pasture  land,  richly  inter- 
spersed with  villages  and  tlie  country-houses  of  Turkish  Agas,  is 
encircled  with  vast  forests  and  open  groves  of  oak ;  and  these 
are  surrounded  again  with  the  most  picturesque  and  magnificent 
mountains,  full  of  natural  beauties,  and  exciting  a  cloud  of  class- 
ical recollections,  unrivalled,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  Athens.  In 
front,  on  the  west,  lay  Mounts  Cerausius  and  Lycajus,  where  ' 
Jupiter  was  nursed,  and  Pan  was  revered.  On  the  summit,  hu- 
man sacrifices  are  said  to  have  been  ofiTered  at  a  period  beyond 
the  reach  of  history.  There,  the  Lycaean  games,  tlic  tumple  of 
the  great  goddess,  the  Archaic  Lycosura  on  its  lofty  peak,  the 
feast  of  Lycaon,  the  flaming  valley  of  the  gods  and  giants,  and  a 
thousand  other  circumstances,  rush  upon  the  mind.  Below, 
Megalopolis,  founded  in  vain  by  Epaminondas  to  check  tlie  pow- 
er of  the  Spartans,  Philopoemen,  the  AJphcus,  are  recalled  to  the 
senses  or  to  the  imagination.  The  hope,  almost  amounting  to 
certainty,  that,  hy  looking  for  any  object  which  once  existed,  its 
vestiges  would  s'^ely  be  found  on  some  no\v  lonely  eminence, 
on  some  rock,  or  near  that  fountain  in  the  forest  which  induced 
the  founders  to  settle  on  tliat  particular  spot,  the  name  of  Arca- 

*  Leondari  (more  frequently  written  by  the  Greeks  Lontare)  ig  mentioned 
as  a  larg^  town  by  a  writer  in  th(*  tifleeuth  oencury.  The  origin  of  *\ic  name, 
which  sigaifiei  lion,  is  unknown.  r>ome  have  supposed  the  castle  to  mark  the 
site  of  Belemina  (B^nina  or  Bkmmina,)  which  others  fix  at  a  place  called  Agim 
Ktrenei  where  are  some  intorcstiDSp  remains. 
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dia,  and  its  connexion  with  all  that  history  has  related  or  poets 
have  sung,  conspire  to  render  the  view  fixxn  the  castle  of  Leon- 
dari  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  enchanting  of  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesus. 

'^  Nothing  can  exceed,"  contmues  the  learned  Traveller,  ^^  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  glens  and  eminences  which  alternately 
presented  themselves  on  our  route :  the  prettiest  valleys,  each 
watered  by  its  litde  rivulet,  and  reminding  us  perpetually  of  the 
parks  and  pleasure-grounds,  which  in  England  are  often  contriv- 
ed by  art  and  study,  are  here  produced  in  endless  successioo  by 
unaided  nature.  All  the  streams  flow  ultimately  into  the  At 
pheus,  having  first  joined  tlie  main  river  of  the  valley  ibrmed  by 
the  mountain  of  Leondari  and  Mount  Chimparou.  After  a  gra- 
dual ascent  for  an  hour,  and  passing  tlie  vill.ige  of  Liinatero  on 
the  left,  we  reached  the  liighest  part  or  head  of  the  valley  whence 
the  currents  flow  to  the  Aiplieus ;  and  at  tliis  elevation,  the  cold 
was  considerably  increased.  Feriiaps  this  spot  was  the  confine 
of  the  Laconian  and  Arcadian  territories ;  at  least,  it  seems  the 
natural  boundary  ;  and  in  Greece,  tlic  form  of  the  nxxintain  ge- 
nerally decided  tfie  extent  of  the  province.  There  had  been  a 
town,  either  ancient  or  modem,  on  the  platform  or  crest,  as  was 
proved  by  the  fragments  of  tiles  and  |X)ttery  on  tlie  ground. 

^'  The  mountain  of  Leondari,  almost  ceasing  on  the  right,  is, 
after  a  narrow  valley,  replaced  by  another  branch  of  tlie  mass, 
called  Cherasia,  the  source  of  many  torrents,  which  accompanied 
or  crossed  the  track  by  which  we  now  descended  towards  3listra 
and  the  Eurotas.  Here  and  there  we  obsen-ed  vestiges  of  the 
ancient  road,  and  of  walls,  which  had  once  s(*rved  to  retard  the 
predator}'  excursions  of  the  rival  couutries.  Still  descending  for 
another  hour,  in  a  beautiful  forest,  we  p:issed  the  ruins  of  a  church, 
vineyards,  and  habitations  of  a  modern  village,  now  no  longer  in- 
habited. A  church,  with  vestiges  of  antiquity  near  it,  might  per- 
haps be  taken  for  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple ;  and  after  a  ride 
of  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  Leondari,  we  saw  some 
vestiges  of  antiquity  upon  a  knoll  projecting  from  Mount  Che- 
rasia, and  near  it,  on  the  right,  the  site  of  two  temples  in  a  fieM. 

"  All  this  valley  is  copiously  irrigated  by  rivulets,  which  pro- 
duce a  most  delightful  shade,  by  encouraging  the  g;rowt}i  of  mag- 
nificent plane-trees,  some  of  which  we  obsen'ed  from  six  to  seven 
feet  in  diameter.  Soon  after,  we  passed  a  beautiful  fountain  and 
a  mined  church,  tlie  substitute  lor  tlie  temple  which  once  had 
adorned  it ;  but  these  were  only  the  appendages  of  a  city,  the 
walls  of  which  we  not  kng  after  entered,  and  which  stood  upon 
the  sides  and  base  of  a  pointed  and  conical  hiU,  called  Cbeinio 
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or  Chelmina.  If  I  bad  not  promised  to  avoid  all  antiquarian  dis- 
cussion, I  might,  perhaps  be  inclined  to  suggest,  that  possibly 
Belmina  stood  here,  and  that  Chelmina  might  be  the  remains  of 
the  name.  The  hill  of  Chelmo,  though  not  high,  is  so  situated 
in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  that  it  is  seen  both  from  Sparta  and 
Megalopolis.  The  fields,  on  quitting  these  vestiges,  seemed  to 
assume  a  new  aspect,  and  to  be  better  cultivated ;  we  found  also 
vineyards ;  and  descending  to  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  between 
the  end  of  Mount  Chimparou  on  the  left,  and  Xerro  Bouno,  a 
name  now  assumed  by  the  range  on  the  right,  we  found  in  a  litde 
triangular  meadow,  watered  by  a  brook,  a  large  green  tumulus, 
probably  the  burying-place  of  some  one  hero,  or  the  common  se- 
pulchre of  many,  probably  not  difficult  to  be  recognised  in  the 
pag^  of  history.  A  road  here  turns  off  on  the  left  to  Tripolitza, 
falling  into  the  valley  of  Franco-brysso,  Asea,  or  Anemoduri, 
which  occiu%  in  the  route  from  Leondari. 

"On  the  side  of  the  Xerro  Bouno,  or  the  Dry  Mountam,«we 
observed  the  large  vUlage  of  Longanico,  and  crossed  the  riwr  of 
the  same  name,  at  its  junction  with  another  stream,  near  the 
foundations  of  a  temple. 

''  On  an  ugly  ascent  i|x)m  this  spot,  we  found  a  derveni,  or 
guard-house,  to  protect  the  road  ;  but,  as  we  had  not  met  a 
single  person  during  tlie  whole  journey,  we  could  not  help  re- 
marking tlie  wretched  prospect  which  the  plunderer  of  travellers 
must  hold  out  to  those  who  were  to  gain  a  support  from  such  a 
precarious  source. 

''  At  the  top  of  this  ascent,  we  found  a  large  flat  table-land, 
spotted  with  heaps  of  stone  and  stunted  wild  pear-trees,  where 
we  thought  we  observed  the  vestiges  of  a  city.  Our  guides 
called  it  Agrapub  Campo,  which  might  be  either  a  corruption 
from  wild  pear-trees,  or  the  acropolis  of  an  ancient  city.  On 
the  descent  from  this,  is  the  source  which  might  have  occasioned 
the  selection  of  the  spot  for  habitation.  It  is  now  known  by  no 
distinguishing  appellation ;  for  that  of  Cephalo-brysso,  which 
it  bears,  is  common  to  any  other  natural  fountain.  Here, 
however,  we  found  the  foundations  of  a  temple  and  other  frag- 
ments of  white  marble,  and  were  soon  convinced  that  it  was  the 
real  fountain  of  the  Eurotas  in  the  valley  of  Sparta,  whether  it 
derived  or  not  its  original  source  from  tiie  same  mountain  with 
the  Alpheus,  and  sunk  in  the  lake  below  Anemodouri.  The 
city  was  probably  that  called  Pellaiie.  The  water  is  clear  and 
excellent,  and  gushes  out  of  the  rock  in  a  considerable  stream. 
A  khan  now  in  ruins,  has  once  existed  near  the  spot,  founded  by 
some  pious  Turk,  who  probably  left  na  money  to  support  it,  or 
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did  not  foresee  that  no  khangi  could  be  found  to  remain  in  it  in 
times  of  turbulence,  or  the  prevalence  of  banditti.  A  litde  be- 
low the  source,  the  stream  joins  a  river  called  Platanata,  and 
then  assumes  the  classic  name  of  Ere  or  Eurotas.  After  pass- 
ing two  litde  villages  on  the  left,  Partali  and  Trupes,  we  came 
to  a  fimntain  with  a  shade  of  poplars,  now  in  early  leaf;  and  on 
the  right,  after  passing  the  foundations  of  walls,  we  obser\'ed  the 
ruins  of  a  citadel,  rising  in  terraces  that  forcibly  recalled  to  our 
recollections,  die  town  of  Characome,  or  the  Bastions,  the  ruins 
which  were  to  be  expected  in  this  district.  Here  we  found 
anoth^  khan,  which  was  at  that  moment  tenanted ;  but  it  being 
only  two  o'clock,  the  evening  fine,  and  the  fUsce  not  offering  any 
particular  object  of  curiosity,  while  we  were  impatient  to  arrive 
at  Sparta,  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  which  we  had  on  that 
day  commenced  at  nine.  On  the  hill,  about  a  mile  on  the  right, 
is  the  large  \nllage  of  Periboglia,  a  name  impl}ing  a  wall  or 
neribolusj  and  from  that  circumstance  now  used  more  than  xr^jio^ 
Tor  IT  garden.  Possibly,  it  might  originally  have  some  connec- 
tion with  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Characomx. 

"  We  had  not  proceeded  far,  when,  on  crossing  a  river,  we 
observed  die  foundations  of  a  temple  on  the  right,  and,  in  the 
same  direction,  the  villages  of  AlevroM  and  Alitea.  The  traces 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants  seemed  now  to  multiply,  and  the  coun- 
try to  become  at  the  present  day  more  populous.  The  river 
which  rolled  on  our  left,  now  entered  among  the  little  hills^ 
which  seemed  to  impede  its  further  passage.  On  the  left,  we 
saw  tiie  village  Chorithitza,  and  a  white  house  called  Lai,  a  name 
which  had  a  sort  of  Lacedaemonian  sound.  A  peasant  passed 
us,  and  offered  for  sale  a  large  brass  medal  of  Sparta,  with  the 
club  of  Hercules  on  the  reverse ;  but,  as  he  had  fonned  too 
magnificent  an  idea  of  his  good  fortune  in  finding  it,  and  asked 
something  quite  preposterous,  we  were  obliged  to  relinquish  the 
purchase,  and  he  to  postpone  sine  die  the  days  of  his  promised 
affluence. 

"  Another  great  stream  from  the  right  adds  vcrj'  much  to  the 
volume  of  the  waters  of  the  Ere ;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
merits  of  the  original  Cephalo-brysso  in  die  summer,  most  cer- 
tainly it  was  entitled,  at  the  time  we  saw  it,  to  very  little  honour 
as  die  main  support  of  die  Eurotas.  The  glen  was  now  confin- 
ed to  the  breadth  of  the  road  and  die  river.  Across  the  fkx)d 
we  observed,  on  two  conical  rocks,  die  churches  of  St.  Georgios 
and  St.  Nicola ;  and,  not  long  after,  passed  a  place,  where  all 
further  progress  had  been  once  prohibited  by  an  ancient  fortified- 
tbn  at  a  narrow  pass,  between  the  rocks  and  the  river.     We 
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passed  several  islands  in  the  Eurotas ;  and  before  the  pass  open- 
ed into  a  wider  valley,  we  crossed  the  ruins  of  two  walls,  woich 
shewed,  that  though  the  Spartans  were  ^  loud  in  the  boast,  that 
their  city  of  Lacedaemon  was  defended  without  walls,  they  had 
taken  very  good  care  to  render  it  on  every  side  difficult  of  ac- 
cess by  distant  fortifications. 

'^  In  many  places  we  found  the  road  supported  by  ancient 
walls  of  massive  blocks ;  and  nothing  could  surpass  the  beauty 
of  the  taU  oleanders,  called  by  the  Greeks  rhododaphne,  or  rose- 
laurel,  and  which  may  possibly  be  the  Laconian  roses,  which 
flower  twice  in  the  year.  We  crossed,  by  a  bridge,  another 
river  from  the  right,  and  saw  a  cave  with  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
near  which  we  found  an  inscription  much  defaced.  We  found 
other  traces  of  walls  of  defence,  and  near  the  river,  two  tumuli, 
one  of  stones,  and  the  other  apparendy  natural.  Here  we 
discovered  die  litde  village  of  Papiote,  where  we  arrived  after 
a  ride  of  seven  hours  and  a  half  from  Leondari."* 

From  Papiote,  a  road  turns  off  on  the  left  to  the  ruins  of 
Sparta,  while  that  to  the  right  leads  to  Mistra,  striking  into  a  lit- 
de range  of  hills,  and  leaving  the  Eurotas  on  the  left.  In  a  val- 
ley on  the  right,  Sir  William  Gell  noticed  a  ruined  aqueduct 
and  a  church,  and  soon  after,  passed  ''  an  aqueduct  of  the  lower 
ages,  consisting  of  a  lofty  pier,  and  two  smaUer,  with  an  arch.'' 
Mount  Taygetus  here  begins  to  assume  a  more  imposing  aspect, 
^^  rising  in  bolder  masses  to  a  far  greater  elevation  than  the  sur- 
rounding branches,  and  then  producing  a  forest  of  pines,  above 
which  are  seen  the  peaks  of  St.  Elias  covered  with  snow.  On 
passing  the  hills,  Mistra  presents  itself  b  al>  its  magnificence,  so 
well  displayed  on  the  sides  of  its  lofty  rock,  that  every  house  is 
visible,  rising  in  gradation  one  above  the  other,  to  the  grey  tow- 
ers of  the  citadel  on  its  summit.  The  city  looks  more  like  the 
capital  of  a  kingdom,  than  of  the  deserted  vales  of  Laconia. 
The  Benaky  houses,  on  a  nearer  approach,  form  the  most  con- 
spicuous portions  of  the  ruins  above  ;  and  the  mosques,  with  the 
dwellings  of  the  rich  Turks,  beautifuUy  interspersed  with  trees, 
add  much,  by  die  contrast  of  their  white  slender  minarets  with 
the  dark  cypresses,  to  the  picturesque  effect  below.  I  know  of 
nothing,''  adds  Sir  William,  "that  exceeds  die  first  sight  of 
Mistra,  though  a  nearer  approach  destroys  the  illusion  of  mag- 
nificence which  it  has  excited.     We  soon  crossed  a  large  stream, 

*  Namtive,  pp^.914 — 23.  In  the  Itinerary,  from  LonUri  to  the  Khan  of 
PeriToUa,  4  h.  67  min. ;  from  Perivolia  to  Papiote,  2  h.  37  min. ;  from  Papiote 
to  Miitra,  1  h.  14  min.  Total  disUnce  from  Lontari  to  Mittra,  eight  hours 
and  three-quarters. 

31 
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before  which,  on  the  left,  were  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  and,  not 
long  after/  another  river,  both  rising  in  Taygetus ;  (one  of  diem 
running  from  Trupe,  a  irillage  famous  for  a  cypress-tree  of  enor- 
mous magnitude ;)  and  a  few  minutes  more  brought  us  tb  the 
lower  bouses  of  Mistra/'* 


MISTRA. 

The  origin  of  this  place  is  unknown.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  it  of  ancient  date,  although,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks, 
**  it  may  appear  surprising  that  so  strong  and  advantageous  a  sit- 
uation should  have  been  neglected  b^  dae  Spartans.  It  roust  be 
recollected,  however,  that,  in  early  times,  even  their  capital  was 
unprotected  by  walls :  they  despised  all  defence  excepc  that 

*  Mr.  Dodirell  appears  Co  have  followed  a  somewhat  different  route,  having^ 
proceeded  from  Leoatari  to  Agie  BasUe,  a  large  Tillage  which  Sir  Wiittam  Gel  I 
left  on  the  right.  "  It  occupies  the  upper  part  of  a  hill  catted  Loogmniko, 
which  unites  the  chain  of  Taygeton  and  Lyccon.  The  spot  is  pictnreaquc, 
and  ample  forests  furnish  it  with  ▼erdure  and  shade.  It  overlooks  a  fine  plain, 
or  rather  a  deep  hollow,  bounded  by  rugged  mountains,  and  beautifully  Tmried 
with  soft  hills  and  green  vales.**  The  Tillage  of  Loogaoiko,  which  Sir  William 
Oell,  in  his  Itinerary,  places  on  a  hill  to  the  right  of  his  road,  Mr.  Dodwell  saw 
in  a  valley  to  the  left.  At  the  distance  of  an  hour  and  a  half  from  Lonlari, 
this  Traveller  traversed  an  ancient  site,  marked  by  foundations  of  walls  and 
ancient  bricks,  which  it  took  him  tweuty-five  minutes  to  pass  over.  Having 
passed  the  night  at  Agie  Basile,  the  next  day,  in  forty-five  minutes,  be  crossed 
three  streams,  which  turn  some  small  mills ;  and  in  an  hour  and  thirty-fiiTe 
minutes,  came  to  '^  a  fine  i;epAa/o6run,  or  spring,  rushing  copiously  from  the 
ground,  and  immediately  accumulating  into  a  rapid  current  in  the  airectioa  of 
Sparta.  Thb  is  one  or  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas.  The  spot  has  been  orach 
ornamented,  and  several  large  blocks  of  stone  and  foundations  are  seen  scat- 
tered about,  which  perhaps  mark  the  site  of  the  city  of  Pellana,  as  the  fountain 
is  the  Pallanis.*'  Crossing  the  stream,  Mr.  Dodwell  proceeded  on  its  western 
side,  through  a  grove  of  mulberry  trees,  which  abound  in  the  Spartan  plaia, 
apd  leaving  the  village  of  Trupe  at  a  short  distance  on  the  left,  in  three  quar- 
ters of  an  hour  crossed  six  rivulets,  all  descending  from  Taygetus  :  the  last, 
which  is  of  considerable  sice,  has  its  source  near  the  village  of  Kastania,  and 
is  called  Kastanias  Potamos.  They  all  enter  the  Eurotas,  after  a  short  and 
rapid  course.  That  river  which  flowed  to  the  traveller's  left,  has  its  left  bank 
supported  by  a  strong  ancient  wall  of  considerable  length,  composed  of  weD- 
joincd  irregular  polygons.  After  crossing  two  other  streams,  which  enter  the 
river,  Mr.  Dodwell  Chme  to  some  sepulchral  caverns,  near  which  he  found  an 
ancient  inscription ;  and  not  far  from  this  spot  are  two  round  hOls,  in  the  form 
of  tumuli,  but  apparently  too  large  to  be  artificial.  Forty  minutes  from  this 
place,  be  crossed  a  stream,  and  came  to  the  rains  of  an  aqueduct,  formed  of 
arches,  and  built  of  Roman  brick.  The  view  of  these  remains,  with  Taygetns 
in  the  back-ground,  b  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  pictnr- 
esque  in  Greece.  A  short  way  from  the  aqueduct,  he  crossed  a  rivulet ;  in 
forty-six  minutes  further,  a  river,  supposed  to  be  the  Taison  ;  and  in  tiventy 
minutes  more,  reached  Mistra,  distant  six  hours  from  Agie  Basile. — DoDwmu*, 
vol.  ii  pp.  996 — 400.  Sir  W.  Gefl,  in  his  Itinerary,  makes  Mistra  onhr  five 
hoon  ^im  where  he  saw  *'  Agioi  Basil!  on  a  high  paxt  of  Mount  Cheram.** 
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which  arose  from  the  terror  of  their  name  and  the  valour  of  tbeir 
arms,  and  disdained  to  be  indebted  for  their  security  to  strong 
walls  and  artificial  ramparts.  It  is  probable  that  Misithra  arose 
out  of  the  ruins  of  Sparta,  which  appear  to  have  been  abandoned 
by  the  unworthy  descendants  of  the  Heraclidze  about  the  time  of 
the  Turkish  invasion,  when  they  sought,  in  the  rocks  and  jpreci- 
pices  of  Taygeton,  that  protection  which  they  could  not  find  in 
the  low  tulk  and  gaitle  eminences  of  the  Spartan  plain. 

'^  Misithra  was  regarde4  as  one  of  the  strongest  places'of  the 
Peninsula  in  the  lower  ages.  The  despots  of  tlie  Morea  made 
it  their  principal  residence ;  and  the  despots  Thomas  and  De- 
metrius, brothers  of  the  last  Constantme,  took  refuge  in  this 
strong  hold,  when  the  Morea  was  ravaged  by  the  troops  of  Mo- 
hamed  U.  It  was  occupied  for  some  time  by  the  Venetians,  and 
finally  retaken  by  the  Turks.  It  is  at  present  (1806)  governed  by 
a  voivode,  and  contains  nearly  7,000  inhabitants,  who  are  princi- 
pally Greeks,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce  in  silk.  Se- 
veral ancient  inscriptions  and  some  sculptured  and  architectural 
fragments  may  be  seen  at  Misithra,  wiiich  have  no  doubt  been 
brought  fixHTi  Sparta  or  Ainyklai.  The  sculpture  is  generally 
indi&rent ;  ^ut,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  tlie  town,  is  a 
marble  sarcophagus,  now  serving  as  the  receptacle  of  a  fountain, 
which  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  in  a  good  style,  but  much  de- 
faced by  constant  friction."* 

The  best  account  of  Afistra  is  that  which  is  given  by  M.  Pou- 
queville,  who  was  there  in  1798  :  it  conveys  no  very  high  idea  of 
the  Laconian  canital.f  '^  Mistra  rises  in  an  amphitheatre  upon 
a  mountain  which  faces  tiie  east.  Exposed  thus  to  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  the  heat  in  summer,  not  being  tempered  by  the  nordi 
wind,  is  insupportable.  It  is  conunanded  to  the  west  by  Mount 
Taygetus,  whence,  in  the  great  heats,  snow  is  brought  to  cool 
the  Herbert  and  other  liauors.  The  castle  stands  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain  of  Mistra,  on  a  platform  of  about  500  fath- 
oms in  circumference.  It  is  governed  by  a  sardar  or  conunand- 
ant,  who  has  under  his  command  some  cannoniers.  The  artil- 
lery by  which  it  is  defended,  consists  of  about  a  dozen  pieces  of 
cannon,  every  one  of  a  different  calibre.  The  magazines,  if 
such  a  name  may  be  given  to  two  or  three  cellars  and  half  a 

*  Dodwell,  Tol.  u.  p.  401.  The  population  roust  be  under-rated  at  7,000 
soalt,  and  M.  PoaqueriUe'f  estimate  it  vnpported  by  Sir  William  Gell. 

t  "  It  ii  not  rery  obrioos/*  remarks  M.  Pooquerille,  **  whence  this  name  is 
derired.  M.  Scrofani  tells  us  that  it  means  wfl  eheettt  which  b  as  gfood  an 
etymolofy  as  if  one  were  to  derive  Neufch&tel  from  the  cheeses  of  that  name. 
That  of  Spttia,  Zra^Wj  describee  extremely  well  the  nature  of  the  ^ound  on 
whkb  it  stands,  covered  with  broom." 
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dosea  sheds,  have  no  powder  but  what  the  Bey  delivers  out, 
and  which  he  purchases  in  the  neighbouring  maritime  towns  for 
the  celebration  of  the  baxram  and  the  courban  batramj  and  for 
firing  upon  some  extraordinary  occasions.  There  are  no  maga- 
zines oi  com  ;  funds  are  wanting  to  incur  an  expense  of  any  mag- 
nitude ;  and  I  believe  that,  since  the  expulsion  of  the  Russians 
about  thirty  years  ago,  this  citadel  has  not  been  considered  as  of 
any  importance.  The  Russians  diemselves,  at  the  time  that 
Aey  gained  possession  of  Mistra,  did  not  appear  to  coocem  them- 
selves much  about  the  citadel.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  of  any 
odier  importance  than  as  it  gives  the  power  to  overawe  the  town 
in  case  a  disposition  to  revok  should  appear  there.  A  mosque, 
some  dstems  of  marble,  and  some  wretched  habitatioDs,  Imih 
whfa  die  spoils  of  antiquity,  compose  the  font  ensemble  of  this 
citadd.  The  form  of  the  enclosure  b  an  octagon :  it  is  surround- 
ed with  a  regular  crenated  wall,  the  parapet  of  which  is  tdera- 
bly  broad,  but  very  much  in  ruins ;  for  the  ravages  made  by  time 
are  never  repaired,  and  the  Turks  themselves  have  ceased  to 
consider  the  fortress  as  impregnable. 

**  In  descending  from  me  castle,  the  eye  eml^nM^es  without 
difiiculty  the  whole  extent  of  Mistra.  The  town  r  surrounded 
with  wells  in  a  very  ruinous  state,  in  which  are  two  gates,  where 
a  toll  is  required  of  all  who  enter  the  town  :  one  is  to  the  north, 
and  leads  to  the  casde ;  the  other  is  to  the  east.  Two  princi- 
pal streets  divide  the  town,  crossing  each  other  almost  at  right 
angles.  The  most  considerable,  in  which  are  some  antique  re- 
mains, is  the  street  of  the  market.*.... Near  the  mosque,  (buik  of 
the  ruins  of  tlie  Aphelion,)  is  a  spacious  khan,  frequented  by  a 

geat  number  of  merchants.  The  metropolitan  church  of  the 
hristians,  ruined  by  the  ^banians,  but  since  restored,  merits 
notice.  A  metropolitan  archbishop  officiates  there,  who  is  poor 
as  the  pastors  of  the  primitive  church.  The  place  stands  rect>rd- 
ed  to  have  been  the  theatre  of  the  most  extraordinary  miracles, 
and  the  sick  are  daily  brought  and  laid  at  the  doors,  as  at  the 
gates  of  the  ancient  temples,  that  tliose  who  repair  thither  Ux  the 
purpose  of  worshipping  the  deity,  may  indicate  to  them  the  re- 
medies by  which  their  health  may  be  restored.f  To  the  south 
is  the  Pandanesi,  not  less  devastated  by  the  horrors  of  the  last 

*  Called  by  the  half-learned  natires,  J§phtteut,  from  the  erroneoos  noCm 
that  Mistra  occupies  the  site  of  Sparta.  Ito  bein|;  the  residence  of  the  htaiiop 
of  Sparta  may  have  given  rise  to  the  mistake. 

t  By  this  circumlocutory  phrase,  M.  Pouqueville  meanSi  that  the  papw  pre^ 
scribe  for  them,  or  undertake  their  miraculous  cure. 
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war.    The  nuns  who  had  a  convent  tliere,  were  massacred  by 
the  Albanians,  and  the  Pandanesi  is  now  only  a  Greek  church. 

"  The  streets  of  Mistra  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  very  uneven. 
The  houses,  surrounded  with  cypresses,  plane-trees,  and  orange 
trees,  have  a  pleasing  and  pictures(jue  appearance.  The  gay 
colours  with  which  the  Moslems  pamt  their  houses,  the  brown 
and  sombre  hue  of  those  that  belong  to  the  Greeks,  the  domes, 
the  temples,  tlie  mosques, — all  announce  that  we  are  in  a -foreign 
country ;  and  when  the  eye  is  cast  towards  the  Eurotas,  one  re- 
flects with  astonishment  that  this  country  is  Lacedsmon. 

'^  On  quitting  the  waUed  enck>sure  properly  caUed  Mistra,  we 
arrive  at  Mesochorion  (the  middle  viUage,)  which  is  to  the  south, 
inclining  to  the  east.  Thirty  years  ago,  this  suburb  contained 
3,000  houses,  and,  tiiough  this  number  is  much  diminished,  h 
sdll  occupies  a  considerable  space ;  but  the  houses  are  scattered 
about  and  mingled  with  trees  and  gardens.  They  form  some 
streets,  however,  which  extend  to  the  bank  of  die  Eurotas. 
But  we  no  longer  visit  this  spot,  to  admire  the  churches  of  Peri- 
leptos  and  Agia  Paraskevi :  they  would  ill  repay  the  curiosi^  of 
the  traveller  since  they  were  plundered  by  the  Albanians.  In 
this  second  town,  there  are  bazars  and  immense  conaks.  The 
air  appears  better  than  in  Mistra. 

'^  To  go  from  Mesochorion  to  Exochorion  (the  outer  village — 
called  also  Maratche  and  Evreo-cai^tron,)  the  Eurotas  must  be 
crossed.  The  river  here  is  about  twenty  fathoms  wide,  and  an 
old  stone  bridge  of  six  arches  connects  the  one  suburb  with  the 
other.  Exochorion  may  be  considered  as  a  third  town  :  it  is 
principally  inhabited  by  people  of  that  nation  which  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  everj'where  are  strangers.  One  might 
believe  one's  self  suddenly  transported  into  the  fields  of  Idumea, 
on  seeing  the  multitude  of  Jews  by  whom  this  place  is  peopled. 
We  hear  another  language  ;  we  see  a  totaUy  different  cast  and 
expression  of  countenance,  different  manners  and  customs,  and 
a  different  mode  of  worship.  These  Jews,  being  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  orthodox  and  the  heretics,  afford  the  Turks  a 
constant  pretence  for  the  exercise  of  impositions  and  exacticms. 
The  sects  will  not  intermarry,  nor  form  connexions  with  each 
other  in  any  way.  Nay,  their  burying-places  are  separate,  their 
mutual  hatred  being  carried  even  to  the  grave.*  There  is  no- 
thing in  Exochorion  particularly  worthy  of  remark. 

'*  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus  Armea  arc  half  a  league 

*  M.  Pouquerille  most  mean  the  Talmudist  and  Karaite  Jews ;  but  it  it  not  a 
little  remarkable,  if  tnie,  that  any  of  the  latter  lect  should  have  settled  at 
Mistra. 
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from  tbe  fountain  baUed  Dortta  by  the  natives,  in  going  west- 
ward from  Exochorion  towards  Taygetus The  fiver  is  bor- 
dered by  delightful  meadows.  One  sees  the  Platanistas  and 
the  Dromos  (or  circus ;)  and  there  still  remain  by  the  river  side, 
the  marbles  with  rings  in  them,  to  which  the  gaUeys  were  fasten- 
ed that  used  to  come  up  to  Sparta  at  certain  times  in  the  year. 
The  Platanistas  is  stiU  planted  in  the  centre  with  plane-trees ; 
00  its  borders  are  weeping-willows  and  cytisuses,  hanging  over 
and  reflected  in  the  water,  while  scattered  tufts  of  rose-trees, 
laurels,  and  silk-trees,  charm  the  eye  and  perfume  the  air.  Hi- 
ther the  townspeople  come  to  smoke  their  pipes,  to  drink  cofiee. 
or  to  resign  diemselves  to  pleasing  meditations.  From  this  is- 
land the  eye  wanders  over  Taygetus,  with  its  snowy  summits 
glittering  in  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  Here  it  was  that,  ac- 
cording to  Theocritus,  the  flowers  were  gathered  with  idiicb 
Helen  was  crowned  on  the  day  of  her  marriage ;  and  hither,  in 
the  early  part  of  sprii^,  the  daughters  of  Sparta  repair  in 
crowds,  and  adorning  their  heads  with  garlands  join  in  the  festive 
dance.* 

^'  The  men  are  tall  in  stature,  their  features  masculine  and 
regular.  They  are  the  only  Greeks  of  the  Morea  who  look  up 
to  the  Turks  with  an  eye  of  manly  confidence  as  feeling  them- 
selves their  equals.  Why  am  I  obliged  to  add,  that  they  have 
an  innate  inclination  to  rapine,  which.  Joined  to  a  sort  of  natural 
ferocit}',  renders  them  extremely  vmdictive  and  dangerous? 
Even  the  Turks  of  Mbtra,  who  are  bom  of  Spartan  women,  are 
more  intrepid  tlian  other  Mussulmans ;  there  is  not  the  same 
apathy  and  taciturnity  which  form  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  their  nation.  Less  zealous  observers  of  the  precepts  c^ 
the  Koran,  they  drink  wine  publicly,  and  swear,  like  the  Greeks, 
by  the  Virgin  and  Jesus  Chnst.  The  common  language  of  Mis- 
tra  is  that  of  the  other  Moreotes  :  the  Mussulman  inhabitants  of 
this  town  speak  it  in  preference  to  the  Turkish,  or,  if  they  speak 
the  latter,  it  is  with  the  Greek  accent.  The  Jews  among  them 
commonly  make  use  of  the  Portuguese  tongue.  The  Turks 
rank  them  very  much  below  the  Greeks,  teazing  and  vexing 
them  in  various  ways,  and  treating  them  with  the  utmost  con- 


*  Wc  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert  the  writer's  very  poetical 
logy  on  the  flaxen  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  pride,  modesty  and  majestT,  lustrous 
charms,  enchanting  attitudes,  and  thrilling  tones  of  the  Spartan  ladies,  tbe 
**  rrrals  of  Diana."  De  Pauw,  as  determined  a  ^i«cX>irv  as  Sir  William  Gel!  de- 
scribes the  Laconian  Greeks  as  the  impure  remains  of  a  parcel  of  wretches 
who  have  escaped  punishment ;  an  impuution  on  M.  Pouqueville's  "  Dorian 
SparUns,"  which  he  resents  with  warmth ;  and  their  panegyrist  has  certalsly 
the  adTantage  of  their  calumniator.  ^ 
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tempt ;  they  ai'e,  bowever,  forced  to  make  use  of  them,  and  fin- 
ish by  being*their  dupes,  as  the  Jews  are  always  the  agents  for 
conunerce  and  exchange,  and  the  interpreters  of  the  country. 
The  population  of  Mistra  is  not  so  much  diminished  as  that  of 
some  other  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  since  the  town  is  supposed 
still  to  contain  fix)m  15,000  to  18,000  souls  :  of  these,  a  third 
are  Mussulmans,  and  about  an  eightli  Jews."^ 

The  town.  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  is  divided  by  the  natives  into 
five  parts ;  the  Kastro,  Meso  Chorio,  Kato  Chorio,  Tritsella, 
and  Jrarorea.  The  casde  is  situated  on  a  magnificent  detached 
rock,  on  the  south  side  of  which,  in  a  tremendous  chasm,  flows 
the  river  Pantalimona.  It  is  a  Venetian  fort,  occupying,  proba- 
bly, the  site  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  and  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
surrounding  country  is  luxuriant  to  a  high  degree.  The  plain, 
when  Sir  William  Gell  travelled,  was  well  wooded  and  cultivated. 
Olives  and  fig-trees  were  abundant,  and  the  high  lanes  were 
bordered  with  vineyards,  where  the* grapes  hung  in  beautifiil 
clusters.  The  ravine  next  to  tlie  castle  has  a  paved  causeway 
up  to  the  mountains,  of  extreme  beauty,  lined  witli  fi'uit-trees 
and  other  trees.  The  opening  upon  tlie  plaiy,  which  aflbrds  a 
glimpse  of  the  town  and  tiie  distant  mountains,  is  uncommonly 
grand.  On  the  lofty  conical  rock  upon  which  the  Venetian  for- 
tress stands,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  town,  built,  apparendy, 
«  when  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Republic.  The 
architecture,  Mr.  Swan  describes  to  be  a  mixture  of  SaxcHi 
and  Gothic. 

This  last-mentk)ned  Traveller  reached  Mistra  fi-om  Tripolitza, 
having  followed  the  track  of  Ibrahim  Pasha,  who  was  retreating 
towards  the  coast  in  September  1825.  He  thus  describes  the 
appearance  which  die  country  at  that  time  presented.  "  On 
reaching  Bruliah,  a  point  of  our  descent  towards  Mistra,  the 
whole  range  of  Taygetus,  now  called  Pendedactylowf  (five  fin- 
gers), whose  summits  we  had  perceived  for  some  time,  opened 

•  Travelt,  pp.  87—03.  ' 

t  Taygetas  it  designated  by  this  name^  UerrtioKtvXoff  by  CoostaDtine  Por- 
phyrogeoetos,  on  account  of  its  five  principal  summits.  Its  outline,  partica- 
larly  as  seen  from  the  north,  is  of  a  more  sen  ated  form  than  the  other  Grecian 
mountains.  It  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  its  western  side  rising  from  the 
Messenian  Qnlf^  and  its  eastern  foot  bounding  the  level  plain  of  Amyklai,  from 
which  it  rises  abniptly.  This  adds  considerably  to  its  apparent  height,  but  it 
is  probably  inferior,  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks,  only  to  Pindus,  Cyllene,  and  Olym- 
pus. It  is  visible  from  Zante,  distant,  in  a  straight  line,  at  least  eighty-four 
miles.  The  northern  crevices  are  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole  year, ' 
and  the  vicinity  is  in  winter  extremely  cold.  In  summer,  it  reflects  a  power* 
ful  heat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  and,  by  intercepting  the  salubrious  western 
winds,  renders  it  one  of  the  hottest  places  in  Greece,  subjecting  the  inhabitants 
to  fevers.-^DoDWELL.  vol.  ii.  p.  410. 
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upon  us  with  surprising  magnificence.  A  deep  ravine  close  by, 
lined  with  olive-trees,  led  to  an  opposite  mountain,  on  which, 
immediately  after  our  aj^arance,  we  beard  signal  guns  fired, 
one  by  one,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  station.  Twenty  ot 
tliirty  Greeks  presently  surrounded  us,  who  skipped  like  goats 
over  the  rocks.  After  chattering  at  a  great  rate  for  some  time, 
hearing  and  imparting  news,  and  examining  the  pass  oS  Pietro- 
bey,  they  permitted  us  to  proceed,  saluting  us  with  the  mountain 
farewell,  xaXd. 

^^  From  this  [dace  we  observed  Mistra,  and  saw  with  r^ret 
that  the  town  was  smoking  in  a  variety  of  places.  The  way 
conducted  us  through  many  beautiful  valleys,  (^namcnted,  as 
well  as  the  higher  regk)ns,  with  olive-trees.  Lanes  of  the  lau-' 
rel-rose  were  intermingled  with  a  multiplicity  of  flowering 
shrubs,*  and  watered  by  fine  streams.  We  presently  crossed 
the  celebrated  Eurotas,  Ba(fiXi  Jlorafiog  (the  kii^  of  rivers),t 
once  covered  with  swans;  and  worshipped  oy  the  Spartans  as  a 
god, — ^now  shallow,  muddy,  and  neglected.  The  late  rains  had 
caused  it  to  swell,  and  it  ran  at  this  time  very  rapidly.  An  hour 
and  a  halTs  ride  fix)m  Mistra,  and  on  the  right  of  Sparta,  we 

tassed  the  brick  'pier  of  a  double  arch,  formerly  an  aqueduct 
n  the  same  line,  we  also  distinguished  a  ruined  gateway.  Sparta 
is  close  by.  We  observed  on  our  left  the  walls  of  an  acropolis, 
(^  of  a  temple,  dedicated,  possibly,  to  Jupiter  Acreus.  As  we 
drew  near  to  Mistra,  fire  broke  from  the  houses,  but  not  a  soul 
was  visible.  A  few  Greeks,  attracted  by  the  hope  of  collecting 
what  had  not  yet  perished,  appeared  afterwards.  We  entered 
the  town,  and  beheld  the  flames  aU  around  us ;  household  utensils 
were  broken  and  scattered  in  aU  directions ; — nothing,  in, short, 
could  equal  the  desolation,  or  the  interest  which  it  excited.  In 
<me  place,  a  cat  remained  tlie  only  inhabitant ;  in  another,  a  dog 
barked  at  us  as  we  passed.  The  Greeks  before  mentioned  con- 
ducted us  to  a  house  yet  untouched,  although  surrounded  with 

*  Beyond  MUfra,  Mr.  Swan  describes  the  road  as  lying  through  groTCs  of 
olive  and  mulberry -trees  at  the  foot  of  Tavfctus  ;  and  "  after  a  while,  the 
country  aitumed  the  appearance  of  nicely  arranged  shrubberies,  all  the  |4ants 
uiually  seen  in  English  pleasure-grounds,  being  found  indigenous  here." 

t  **  Accordhng  to  PluUrch,  the  first  name  of  the  Eurotas  was  Marathon*' 
(the  name  still  preserved  in  the  town  on  the  Laconian  Gulf)  ;  **  it  then  took 
the  name  of  Himeros,  from  a  son  of  Lacedemon  and  the  njrmph  Tajgeta,  who 
drowned  himself  in  it.  It  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  the  Spartan  Earo- 
las,  who  also  perished  in  iu  stream.  But  Pausanias  asserts,  that  it  received  itt 
name  from  Eurotas,  because  he  made  a  canal  which  conducted  its  waters  t» 
the  sea.  It  was  also  called  BasilopoUmos,  which  name  it  retains  to  the  pre- 
•ent  day,  though  iti  most  common  name  is  In  (Ere  or  Erts.)'*— D0OWXU7 
vol.  ii.  p.  409. 
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flames*  Here  we  slept,  expecting,  indeed,  to  be  aroused  in  the 
nigbt;  but  the  escape  was  so  ea^,  that  we  had  no  apprehension 
of  the  consequence.  Ibrahim  left  MisOra  in  the  state  I  have  de* 
j9cribed  only  this  morning  (the  14th.)  He  is  gpne  forward  burn- 
ing and  destroying :  we  shall  foUow,  and  be  eye-witnesses  of  the 
devastations  he  has  caujsed.''* 


SPARTA. 

The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  from 
Mistra,  the  way  leading  across  the  plain  in  an  easterly  direction. 
After  crossing  the  river  from  Trupie,  in  half  an  hour  the  travel- 
ler readies  the  hamlet  of  Magoula,f  where  there  is  a  bridge  over 
the  rapid  stream,  supposed  to  be  the  Tiason.  Here  he  reaches 
the  fint  remains  of  the  Lacedemonian  capital,  consisting  of  un- 
certain traces  and  heaps  of  large  stones  tossed  about  in  promis- 
cuous wreck  :  the  spot  is  now  called  Palaio-Kastro.  In  ten 
mmutes  from  Magoula,  he  arrives  at  the  remains  of  a  magnifi- 
cent theatre,  apparently  of  Roman  construction.  The  kailon  or 
pit  is  excavated  in  the  hill,  which  rose  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
city,  and  which  served  as  an  acropolis.  The  walls  of  the  pro- 
scenium are  principally  of  brick,  and  the  white  marble,  of  wnich 
Pausanius  says  it  was  composed,  has  disappeared.  Near  tlie 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  brick  tower,  which  Mr. 
DodweD  was  assured  by  his  Greek  cicerone,  was  the  pyrgo$  of 
Menelaus !{ 

Sparta^  however,  can  boast  of  scarcely  any  thing  that  can 
with  certainty  be  cited  as  a  remnant  of  the  real  citv  of  Lycurgus. 
A  fine  sepulchral  chamber  of  a  square  form,  regularly  construct^ 
ed  with  large  blocks,  is  found  nearly  opposite  the  theatre,  at  a 
short  distance  fix>m  it :  it  has  been  opened,  and  the  interior  is 

*  Sw«n,  Tol.  ii.  p.  231. — ^Three  4tLy§  after,  tbejr  tfsin  pMMd  through  Iht 
towo  oo  their  reUurn  from  the  Egyptian  camp.  On  the  way,  between  thret 
and  four  mQei  S.  E.  of  Mittra,  they  found,  on  the  fummit  of  a  imall  hill,  a 
cfanrch,  of  which  the  Tarki  had  contamed  all  that  thev  ciMild.  The  door«pMlf 
were  formed  of  ancient  mscriptionf  still  legible,  which  Mr.  Swan  commeiidf 
to  the  attentioD  of  future  trarellers. 

t  By  Sir  W.  GeD  written  Maoolia  and  M agoolia,  and  calculated  to  Ini  M 
min.  from  Miftra :  17  nun.  further,  are  an  anaedact  and  mini :  and  In  teVen 
minotet  more  a  Doric  metope,  and  the  city  of  Sparta  k  enterea  by  an  ■•rent. 

t  A  traveller,  Mr.  DodweU  reaMrki,  muet  not  eipect  to  derke  any  rwrft 
infarmetian  reapectinf  the  antiqnitiet  of  the  eowairf  from  the  generMllty  of 
Greek  nativct.  The  indiridttal  referred  to  waf  a  wealthy  and  hfitpflable  ar- 
chonof  Mlitim,  who,  to  erinoe  the  liirely  ioterett  he  Mt  In  the  blftory  of  hit 
Spartan  ancwioii,  had  nuaed  one  of  hie  font  Lycvr|ut,  and  the  other  l^eonl* 
das,  while  he  tMfht  tbem  the  Hciienk  tengwife.  Hif  name  we#  IHnmhm 
Manuftki.  * 

32 
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composed  of  brick-work.  Tiiis  may  possibly  be  One  of  the  mo- 
numeots  of  the  Spartan  kings  Pausanias  and  Leonidas,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias,  were  opposite  the  tiieatre.  Many  other 
detached  ruins  are  dispersed  in  this  direction,  some  oi  which 
are  evidently  Roman.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  more  from 
sudden  violence  than  from  gradual  decay,  and  have,  no  doubt, 
been  torn  to  pieces,  to  supply  materials  for  the  modem  town  of 
Mistra.  Several  imperfect  inscriptions  have  been  found  among 
the  ruins,  and  many  others,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  might  yet  be  dis- 
covered, notwitlistanding  the  infamous  labours  of  the  Abbe  Four- 
mont,  who  gloried  in  having  exterminated  every  relic  of  Sparta.* 
The  idiotic  vanity  of  this  Gallic  Alaric  has  led  him  to  exaggerate 

*  The  Abb^  Fourmont  travelled  in  Greece,  by  command  of  Louis  XV.,  to 
the  year  1729.     On  his  return  to  France,  he  produced  a  vast  mass  of  m- 
■criptions  ;  (he  says  lie  copied  1,600,— —iOO  at  Sparta  alone ;)  many  ofthcte 
are  authentic,  and  have  since  been  copied  in  Greece,  and  publisbed  by  Dr. 
Chandler  and  other  traveller's.    But    with  regard  to  the  most  cnrioas  and 
most  questionable    part   of  his   collection,  his   inscriptions  of  Sparta   and 
Amyklui,  he  boasts,  in  a  letter   to  the  Count  de  Maurepas,  of  haTii^  de- 
stroyed the  inscriptions,  that  they  might  not  be  copied  by  any  future  tra* 
▼eller.     Mr.  Dodwell    has   cited  several  passages    from  his  original  letters, 
in  which  he  glories  in  his  real  or  pretended  dilapidations.    "  Sparte  td  la 
dnquUme  vUle  de  Morie  que  fai  rttwtrtie  ;  Hermione  et  Trtahu  oni  suhi  k 
mi  me  tort—ie  nai  pas  pardonni  d  ^r^tf  d  PMiasiay''  4^.     "  Je  nti»  etctueiU- 
meni  occupe  d  d^truire  jusqu    d  la  pterrt  fondameniaU  du  tempU  d'^pottom 
AmycUen,^'  i^.    **  Depuit  plus  de  trenie  jours,  trentey  ei  qntelipies  fois  qnmwmit 
ou  saixante  ourrtcrs,  abaUtnt,  ddtruisentj  txtermineni  la  rUle  de  SparU,*'  Lt. 
**  Je  nai  plus  que  quatre  tours  d  dimoliry    That  he    obliterated  many  m- 
scriptions  is  pretty   certain.     After  Mr.  Dodwell  had  copied  some  at  Sparta, 
he  observed  Manusaki  turning  them  over  and  concealing  them  imder  itoan 
and  bushes ;    and    the  reason    he    assigned   for    this    precaution,  was,    thaA 
many  years  ago,    a    French    milordos  who   visited  Sparta,  after  copying  a 
great  number,  had  the  letters  chiselled  out  and  defaced.     He  actuaBy' ponit- 
ed  out  some  fine  slabs  of  marble  from  which  the  inscriptions  had  erideat- 
ly  been*  thus  barbarously  erased.     The  Abbe's  principal  object  w  supposed 
to  have  been,  to  acquire  the  power  of  blending  forgery  and  truth  without 
detection,    and    his    fear   of  competition  was  subordinate  to  that  of  being 
convicted  of  palnographical  imposture.     Sir  \Vm.  Gell,    however,  has    tri- 
umphantly proved  the  falsehood  of  soa»e  of  Fourmont's  statements,  whale  Mr. 
R.  P.  Knight  had  already  exposed  the  suspicious  character  of  some  of  hn  pre- 
tended inscriptions.     The  story  is  in  the  highest  degree  incredible,  that,  in  a 
country  governed  by  the  jealous  Turks,  and  watched  by  the  still  oBore  cnvioos 
Greeks,  M.  Fourmont  really  went  about  tearing  down  marbles  and  oTertnm- 
ing  cities  unobserved  or  unpunished.     And  the  fact  is,  that  in  the  neichboor- 
hood  of  Amyclae,  Sir  W.  Gell  found  a  great  many  inscriptions,  which  ezlubit 
no  ^igns  ol  any  extraordinary  ill-treatment.     Among  others,  the  Abbe  disco> 
▼ered,  at  Amyclse,  two  marbles  of  an  era  so  remote,  that  human  sacrifices  were 
represented,  the  feet  of  the  victims  being  already  cut  off.    **  These  broken 
marbles,"  says  Sir  William,  **  I  saw  at  Amyclse  quite  perfect.    The  huasan 
feet,  proofs  of  primeval  barbarism,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  skpptrsof 
the  priestess,  with  her  other  trinkets  and  oriMuaaents."     Yet,  this  mendacaooi 
Abbfe  has  found  vindicators  in  his  learned  countrymen,  MM.  Baoul  Rochclfe 
and  Louis  PeUt  Radel  !~See  Gbll's  J^anaike,  pp.  380^—917.    DoDWSix'f 
IVwelf,  voL  ii.  pp.  406—8. 
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the  extent  of  the  mischief  he  achieved ;  and  the  fact  is,  that  the 
proximity  of  ]VIistra  and  its  numerous  population,  together  with 
the  efiect  of  earthquakes,^  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  few 
vestiges  which  are  left  of  the  Lacedemonian  capital.  The  hill 
which  rises  from  tlie  tiieatre,  and  which,  apparently,  is  not  more 
than  sixty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain,  has  been  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  haste, 
being  composed  of  fragments  of  columns  and  inscribed  marbles, 
small  stones,  bricks,  and  mortar.f  A  minute  description  of  the 
principal  remains  is  furnished  by  Sir  W.  GeU. 

"  The  theatre,  which  we  visited  first  is  partly  scooped  out  of* 
the  little  hill,  which  may  in  after  times  have  formed  a  sort  of  cit^ 
adel,  and  pardy  erected  of  stone,  prajecting  at  each  side  from 
the  eminence.  If  it  be  very  ancient,  which  1  much  doubt,  it  has 
been  restored  at  a  late  period ;  but  it  must  have  been  intended 
for  die  amusement  of  a  very  great  population,  as  the  radius  of 
the  orchestra  is  70  feet,  and  die  diameter  of  the  whole  is  418. 
The  scene  seems  to  have  been  onlv  28  feet  deep,  and  the  seats 
were  divided  into  three  cinctions,  oi  which  the  breadths  ascending 
were  20  feet  for  the  lowest,  23  feet  for  the  next,  and  40  for  the 
highest*  Above  this  was  a  space  only  13  feet  wide,  and  behind 
that,  the  last,  which  might  have  been  a  portico,  was  32  feet  deep. 
The  upper  surface  of  each  seat  was  divided  into  two  portions, 
of  which  a  sinlciag,  one  foot  four  inches  in  breadth,  received  the 
feet  of  the  person  who  occupied  the  seat  above,  and  a  space  only 
one  foot  one  inch  in  width  was  left  for  die  seat  of  the  person  be- 
low. About  twenty  yards  to  the  northward  is  an  opening  in  a 
wall,  which  may  have  been  tlie  entrance  to  die  upper  seats.  The 
whole  is  a  strange  mixture  of  good  and  bad  workmanship. 
Stretching  to  the  southward  from  die  theatre  is  a  long  wall,  not 
exhibiting  the  appearance  of  very  remote  antiquity  :  it  has  at 
some  period  served  as  a  defence  to  that  part  of  Lacedaemon 
which  might  be  called  the  citadel,  and  is  connected  with  the 
theatre.  In  this  wall,  which  is  about  a  stadium  in  length,  and 
may  possibly  have  formed  part  of  one,  though  we  found  the 

*  "  Laconia  was  very  gubject  to  earthquakes  ;  and  Strabo  mentions  a  tra- 
ditionary report,  that  one  of  the  summits  of  Tayf^ton  had  be<>n  precipitated 
into  the  plain.  We  linow  from  Diodorus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and  others,  that,  in 
the  reign  of  Archidamos,  the  whole  of  Sparta  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
except  five  houses.  Accordinji^  to  Strabo,  the  Kxaiat  were  fissures  in  the  moun- 
tains, formed  by  earthquakes  ;  and  to  the  same  cause  we  may  ascribe  the 
baraUumn  upon  Taygeton,  down  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  deformed  chil- 
dren ware  precipitated." — Dodwell,  i^ol.  ii.  p.  '!10. 

t  Sparta  was  originally  without  walls,  and  Lycurgus  prohibited  their  eref- 
tion  ;  but  it  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  the  tyrants,  and  strongly  fortified  bj 
Nabis.    Thete  walls,  however,  must  have  been  of  modem  date. 
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pipes  of  a  bath,  we  observed  an  inscriptioD,  perhaps  a  dedicatiao 
or  some  temple  to  Apollo,  by  the  emperor  JuUan.  The  mar- 
ble OD  which  this  is  cut  is  white,  and  is  formed  for  the  pediment 
of  a  small  edifice.  There  were  upon  it  the  marks  ot  a  jnck- 
axe,  very  recently  made,  as  if  with  the  design  of  effiu^n^  the 
letters,  though  without  effect :  whether  this  was  done  by  some 
traveller,  whose  jeakxisy  found  gratification  m  preventing  his  suc- 
cessors from  copying  it,  or  by  some  native  who  wished  to  appro- 
priate the  slab  to  another  use,  I  could  not  determine.  In  eidier 
case,  the  failure  was  equal,  for  the  inscription,  which  was  only  a 
fragment,  remained  legible,  and  the  marble  was  still  m  the  waB 
of  which  it  formed  a  part 

^'  There  is  scarcely  any  thing  else  at  all  curious  on  diis  eleva- 
tion, except  the  remains  of  what  I  have  no  doubt  was  a  small 
temple,  or  other  very  ancient  edifice,  the  [dan  of  vAsKh  nn^ 
yet  be  ascertained.  It  consists  at  present  of  two  doors,  distant 
about  forty  six  feet  six  inches  ^m  each  other.  We  found  a 
piece  of  mutilated,  but  beautiful  sculpture,  in  pure  white  marUe, 
on  the  spot.  I  ima^e  the  doors,  the  architraves  of  wfaicb  yet 
remain,  and  consist  of  large  smgle  blocks  of  marblor  were' the 
opposite  doors  of  a  cell ;  and  that  the  columns,  or  at  least  the 
plan  of  the  whole,  midit  be  ascertained  by  excav^d(Hi.  Hie 
architraves  are  seven  feet  eiglit  mches  long,  two  feet  deep,  and 
three  wide ;  the  doors  are  four  feet  eight  inches  wide  ;  and  on 
the  east  side  of  the  edifice,  there  is  a  flight  of  steps,  or  the-  seats 
of  a  theatre,  of  ancient  workmanship,  which  rise  firom  the  doors 
to  the  distance  of  forty-eight  feet.  There  seems  no  reasoD  to 
imagme  this  a  staircase,  except  that  the  doors  are  now  filled  op 
almost  to  the  architraves,  which  proves  that  the  pavement  b  al  a 
very  considerable  distance  below  the  present  soil.  It  mi^  be  a 
school,  and  on  these  steps  persons  might  have  been  disposed  as 
in  a  theatre.  At  all  events,  this  is  almost  the  only  relic  of 
ancient  Sparta  ;  and  it  appears  as  if  it  would  afibrd  a  variety  of 
cunous  information,  and  possibly  inscriptions  or  sculptures,  to 
any  one  who  should  undertake  the  excavation  of  it,  ^en  such 
a  work  shall  become  again  feasible.  The  hiU  of  the  theatre, 
being  tlie  highest,  has  been  esteemed  the  citadel  of  Sparta :  the 
still  higher  elevadon  on  the  north  does  not  seem  certainly  to  have 
been  included  in  the  city.  It  would  appear,  that,  at  some  period 
the  theatre  itself  has,  with  its  immediate  vicinity,  served  as  a  spe- 
cies of  castle. 

"  Considering  the  northern  groupe  of  elevations  as  one  hill, 
Sparta  may  be  considered  as  having  stood  upon  four  insulated 
eminences,  lying  abng  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Eurotas, 
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m  river  ninning  on  the  eastern  verge  of  a  plain  bounded  on  that 
side  by  a  chain  of  red  hills,  anciently  called  Menelaion,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  mighty  Taygetus,  from  the  foot  of  which,  at 
Mistra,  the  theatre  is  about  4000  yards  distant.  Between  this 
main  hill  and  the  ne(t,  towards  the  south,  a  road  must  always 
have  passed  to  the  Eurotas,  which  is  there  separated  into  two 
streams,  by  an  island  covered  with  oleanders.  The  descent 
&om  the  eminences  to  the  river  lies  between  two  ranges  of  rocks, 
aboQt  twenty  feet  high,  and  about  forty  yardi  asunder.  This 
glen  has  been  fortified  at  some  period  or  other,  or  very  much 
nlled  up  with  buildings  which  answered  the  same  purpose';  and 
from  the  river,  which  is  380  steps  further  eastward,  1  remarked 
how  Lacedemon  was  enabled  to  boast  that  she  had  no  need  of 
walls,  by  being  situated  oa  a  chain  of  eminences,  which  would, 
in  those  days,  have  been  rendered  impregnable  by  the  contigui^ 
of  the  habitations  alone,  and  the  long  chain  of  rocks,  which 
at  once  rendered  unnecessary  880  yards  of  wall,  from  the 
hill  of  the  citadel  to  the  southern  elevation.  There  was 
a  bridge  over  the  Eurotas,  but  of  what  age  I  could  not  de- 
termine. I  passed  the  stream  without  difficulty,  in  March,  on 
horseback.  The  river  Tchelephina  falls  in  a  little  above  the 
nuhs.*** 

Little  addition,  in  fact,  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks,  can  be  made  to 
the  brief  but  accurate  description  of  the  ancient  city  given  hy 
Polybius.  He.  says :  *'  It  is  of  a  circular  form,  forty-eight  stadta 
in  circumference,  situated  in  a  plain,  but  containing  some  roush 
places  and  eminences.  Tlie  Eurotas  flows  to  the  east,  and  the 
copiousness  of  its  waters  renders  it  too  deep  to  be  forded  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  hills  on  which  the  Mendaion 
b  situated,  are  on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  They  are  rugged,  difficult  of  ascent,  of  consid- 
erable height,  and  throw  their  shadows  over  the  space  which  is 
between  the  city  and  the  Eurotas.  The  river  flows  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  hills,  which'are  not  above  a  stadium  and  a  half  from 
the  city."t 

*  According  to  the  Abb6  Barthelemy,  around  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  tc- 
ropolifl,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  and  sacred  grove,  were  ranged ^ire  towns 
or  distnict  suburbs,  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  of  different  extent, 
and  each  occupied  by  one  of  the  five  tribes  of  SparU  ;  viz.  1.  that  of  the 
limalgB  ffrom  Xi^vir,  a  lake  or  marsh,  which  formerly  occupied  the  ground  to 
the  norttiward  of  Sparta) ;  2.  that  of  the  Cynoturcumt  (supposed  to  take  itt 
name  from  a  branch  or  spar  of  Taygetus,  resembling  the  tail  of  a  dog)  ;  8. 
that  of  the  Piianaiaj  whose  hamlet  extended  in  front  of  and  included  the 
theatre  ;  4.  that  of  the  Meuoataf  near  the  Platanistas  ;  and  6.  that  of  the 
'S^gidte,  between  Meiioaand  Limne. — See  Travtltof  Anachanit^  vol.  iii.  ch. 
41,  and  iioie27. 

tB.  T.  p.399.    See  Dodwell. 
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The  Menelaion  hills,  which  bound  the  eastern  side  of  the 
plain,  are  not,  however,  Mr.  D!odwell  says,  so  liigh  as  would  ap- 
pear from  this  description  :  ''  their  sides  are  steep,  furrowed  and 
shattered  by  earthquakes,  but  tliey  are  mere  hillocks  when  coni- 
pared  with  Taygetus.  Their  summit  foifns  a  flat  and  extensive 
surface.  From  the  western  side  of  the  plain  rise  the  grand  and 
abrupt  precipices  of  Taygetus,  which  is  broken  hito  many  sum- 
mits. The  bases  also  of  the  mountain  arc  formed  by  several 
projections  distinct  (rom  each  other,  which  branch  into  the  plain, 
and  hence  produce  that  rich  assemblage  and  luxuriant  multipli- 
city of  lines,  and  tints,  and  shades  wliich  render  it  the  finest  k>- 
cality  in  Greece."  ^'  All  the  plains  and  moimtains  that  I  have 
seen,"  adds  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  are  surpassed,  in  the  variety  of 
their  combinations  and  tlie  beauty  of  their  appearance,  by  the 
plain  of  Lacedsmon  and  Mount  Taygcton.  The  landscape  mqr 
be  exceeded  in  the  dinyensions  of  its  objects,  but  what  can  ex- 
ceed it  in  beauty  of  form  and  richness  of  colouring  ?" 

About  two  hours  to  the  soutli  of  Mistra  i^  the  village  of  Scla- 
vo-Chorio,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Amyche.  The 
road  runs  in  a  southern  direction  along  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
leaving  the  site  of  Sparta  on  the  left,  to  the  large  village  of  Pa- 
rora,  which  joins  the  suburbs  of  Mistra.  Here,  some  of  the 
finest  precipices  of  Taygetus  rise  in  fantastic  forms,  firom  glens 
covered  with  wood  and  irrigated  with  numerous  streams.  Li  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes,  tlie  traveller  reaches  the  pretty  village  of 
Agiani,  ornamented  with  a  beautiful  mosque  and  fine  orange- 
groves,  and  watered  by  a  fine  stream,  called  KephcUo-iryuo. 
Sir  William  Cell  expired  the  source,  and  found  tliere  a  beauti- 
ful fragment  of  sculpture,  representing  a  stag  and  hoimds,  and,  in 
a  village  near  it,  a  large  marble,  sculptured  with  a  well-preserved 
relievo  of  the  battle  of  the  Amazons.  He  supposes  that  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  may  have  stood  here.  In  ten  minutes  from  Agiani, 
he  came  to  the  Greek  village  and  church  of  Agiani  Cheranio, 
and  not  long  after,  crossed  the  little  river  of  Tsoka,  descoiding 
from  a  village  of  the  same  name  in  the  mountain.  Ten  minutes 
further,  is  another  kephitMfrysso,  or  spring-head,  with  a  mill, 
and  the  village  of  Godena  is  seen  on  tlie  Icfi.^     In  less  than  a 

*  There  is  a  strange  discrepancy  here,  between  Sir  \V.  Cell's  NarratiTe  mad 
his  Itinerary.  In  the  latter,  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  with  an 
Ionic  capital  of  white  marble,  a  stag  and  hounds  well  sculptured,  a  statue,  and 
some  architectural  fragments,  is  placed  at  the  source  of  the  second  kejiiuii*- 
brj/siOt  to  the  right  of  Godena,  written  Kodina  ;  not  at  that  of  the  ttneam  of 
Agiani.  The  site  of  the  temple  is  moreover  stated  to  be  occupied  by  a  church 
In  the  Itinerary,  the  distance  from  Mistra  to  Sclavo-Chorio,  is  stated  to  be 
only  one  hour,  forty- five  minutes  ;  in  the  NarratiTe,  two  hours,  iweo^-thite 
minutes. 
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2uarter  of  an  hour  beyond  this,  the.  traveller  reaches  Sclavo- 
'horio,'^ — ^'  a  straggling  hamlet,  like  all  the  others  in  the  plain  of 
Mistra,  with  houses,  towers,  and  gardens  of  oranges  and  cy- 
presses." This  place  exhibits  "  a  more  confused  wreck  of  ruins 
than  even  the  Spartan  capital.  Accumulations  of  stone,  broken 
inscriptions,  imperfect  traces  and  foundations,  that  are  ahnost 
covered  with  bushes,  mark  the  site  of  the  place  which  was  cele- 
brated for  the  birth  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  for  the  death  of 
Hyacinthus." 

Amycle  was  an  episcopal  city,  and  a  place  of  some  impor- 
tance in  the  k>wer  ages,  as  is  testified  by  the  number  of  ruined 
chuithes  scattered  over  the  surface.  It  still  retains  its  nominal 
dignity,  and  the  bishop  of  Lacedaemon  and  Amyclae  resides  at 
Mistra.  The  place  was  known  by  its  present  name,  however, 
as  early  as  the  year  1447  :  from  what  circumstance  it  arose,  does 
not  appear,  but  it  would  seem  to  imply  the  settlement  of  some 
Slavonian  emigrants  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  KctOoXixoi^  or 
cathedral,  is  described  by  Mr.  DodweU  as  "  almost  destroyed ;" 
Sir  W.  (Jell  mentions  a  church  which  contained  a  portion  of  an 
Ionic  cornice,  the  pillar  which  sustained  a  table  for  offerings,  a 
small  Ionic  and  two  Doric  capitals,  a  granite  column,  a  headless 
dog  in  marble,  and  an  inscribed  fragment,  with  the  word  Amy- 
clae still  legible.  The  former  Traveller  speaks  also  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  large  temple,  *'  perhaps  that  of  Apollo,  composed  of 
large  slabs  of  variegated  marble,  near  which  are  some  imperfect 
bas-reliefs  in  a  bad  style."  Poly  bins  speaks  of  the  temple  as 
magnificent,  and  the  colossal  statue  and  throne  of  the  Ainyclaean 
j^poUo  were  among  the  wonders  of  Greece.  Above  these  ruins 
'rises  one  of  the  detached  hills  of  Taygetus,  upon  the  summit  of 
which  are  the  remains  of  a  fortress  ;  perhaps,  the  site  of  an  an- 
cient acropolis.  Not  far  from  its  base,  IVlr.  DodweU  was  in- 
formed, there  is  an  entrance  to  a  subterranean  aperture,  of  artifi- 
cial formation,  possibly  an  ancient  quarry.  Strabo  informs  us, 
that  the  rich  marbles  of  this  mountain  were  excavated  by  the 
Romans.  Both  here  and  at  Sparta,  are  many  fragments  of  ser- 
pentine of  a  green  colour,  and  some  with  a  purple  hue ;  evi- 
dently, from  their  number  and  size,  the  production  of  some  spot 
in  the  vicinity.  The  principal  cobur  is  a  dark  green,  with 
spots  of  red  and  White,  resembling,  Mr.  DodweU  says,  the  spe- 
cies called  by  the  Italians  Affricano^  but  inferior  in  quality  to  that 
wliich  is  seen  at  Rome. 

According  to  Plutarch,  the  ancient  name  of  Taygetus  was 
Araykleos;    or   rather,  perhaps,  this  was  one  of  the  names 
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*  

under  which  different  par(s  were  known.  The  summit,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  was  named  Talet(»[i,  and  was  sacred  to 
the  sun,  to  whom  horses  and  other  victims  were  sacrificed  on 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  church  of  Saint  Elias — a  corrup- 
tion, probably,  of  iIXuk.  The  country  round  Amycls  abounds 
with  olives,  mulberry-trees,  and  all  the  fruit-orees  of  Greece ;  it 
was  anciently  reckoned  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.* 

'^  The  mountaineers  of  Laconia,"  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  ^  the 
Tzakoniotes,  are  the  finest  people  in  Greece.  Robust,  wariike, 
and  hospitable,  they  retain  more  of  their  ancient  customs,  lan- 

giage,  and  liberty,  than  the  inhabitants  of  any  other  part  of  the 
eninsula.  They  are  the  remains  of  the  Eleuthero-Laocnic 
confederation  which  was  rendered  independent  of  Sparta  by 
Augustus.  They  name  their  country  Tzakonia,  an  evident 
corruption  of  Laconi.  It  would  seem  that  thb  Traveller  is 
speakmg  of  the  Mainotes  under  tliis  general  appeUatioa.  ^  Zako- 
ma  is  now  generally  understood  to  be  the  term  applied  to  the 
country  eastward  of  the  Eurotas,  stretching  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Argolio  Gulf,  and  terminating  in  the  Mafiac  pfx>- 
montory.  Of  thb  district  little  is  known,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  visited  by  any  English  traveller.  Here,  however, 
at  the  distance  of  fourteen  hours  from  IVfistra,  is  the  important 
maritime  town  of  Monembasia,  commonly  called  Napoli  di  Mal- 
vasia,  which  gives  name  to  the  excellent  wine  called  Malmsey. 
We  must  have  recourse  to  M.  Pouqueville  for  an  imperfect  de- 
scription of  this  part  of  the  country. 

'^  The  distance  of  Monembasia  from  Mistra  is  two  loog  days* 
journey,  which  may  be  estimated  at  twenty-four  leagues.  T^ 
road  lies  almost  entirely  amon^^  mountains,  on  which  are  laigb 
forests  of  fir,  with  a  great  deal  of  brushwood  and  heath.  There 
are  also  some  ponds  and  woods,  but  the  principal  features  of  the 


*  "  Proceeding  from  kmycUt  toward  the  Eurotas,  at  the  distance  oT 
two  miles,  is  a  church  on  an  eminencCi  called  Agio  Kuriakif  from  which  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  the  course  of  the  Eurotas,  near  the  banks  of  which  Mr.  Gro- 
pius  discovered  a  curious  circular  edifice  resembling  the  treasury  at  Mjrcens. 
Potamia  and  Daphne  are  seen  to  the  south." — Cell's  itinerary ,  p.  226.  The 
church  is  probably  that  to  which  Mr.  Swan  refers.  The  circular  edifice  ap- 
pears to  be  what  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Dodwell :  "  On  quitting  the  cwns  of 
Amyklai,  we  left  the  mountain  on  the  right,  and  proceeding  about  an  hour  to 
the  S.E.,  came  to  a  small  hill  or  tumulus  near  the  village  of  Baphio.  The  side 
of  the  hill  has  been  excavated,  and  a  gate  discovered,  similar  to  the  entrmnces  of 
the  treasuries  of  Mycens,  but  of  smidler  dimensions.  It  is  impossible  to  peoe* 
trate  the  building,  as  it  b  filled  with  earth  and  stones,  the  roof  having  mppar 
rently  fallen  in.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  a  circular  buildiag, 
resembling  those  of  Mycenae.  This  ruin  is  not  generally  kiiowii.-»DoDWBLL| 
vol.  ii.  p.  416. 
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wbole  country  are  large  rocks  of  granite.  The  place  of  rest  for 
the  night  is  at  Zizima,  the  inhabitants  of  which  always  come  out 
to  meet  travellers,  in  hopes  of  getting  something  from  them. 
There  are  commonly  some  of  them  posted  on  the  look-out  for 
persons  who  approach  the  village  ;  and  when  they  see  any  one 
coming,  they  hail  him  by  blowing  a  large  shell,  in  order  to  adver- 
tise him  that  a  village  is  to  be  found  among  the  rocks.  On  quit- 
ting Zdzima,  we  traverse  a  fine  valley  mtersected  by  a  river,  in 
which  there  is  some  appearance  of  cultivation.  Four  leagues 
further  to  the  east,  after  passing  some  high  mountains^^whence 
the  sea  is  to  be  seen,  we  come  to  a  large  village  of  Albanian 
shepherds,  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  a  river  which  flows  to- 
ward the  south.  All  this  tract  of  country  deserves  to  be  visited 
by  a  geolc^st,  who  would  find  here  CTanites  and  lava,  as  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  volcano ;  but  little  would  be  found  to  gratify  the  an- 
tiquary, and  the  botanist  would  discover  only  a  few  plants  in  a 
stony  and  arid  soil.  The  productions  of  nature  are  not  more 
worthy  of  admiration  as  we  approach  Monembasia :  the  town 
may  be  said  to  be  cased  up  m  the  mountains  by  wliich  it  is 
bounded  on  the  west.  I  know  not  how  its  wmes  have  obtained 
their  high  reputation,  as  I  am  informed  by  M.  Rous^el,  the 
French  commercial  agent  in  the  town,  that  they  are  in  reality  of 
a  very  middlmg  quality. 

**  Nauplia  di  Malvasia,  or  Monembasia,  as  it  is  called  by  the 
Turks,  is  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Epidaurus  Limera,^ 
upon  a  little  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bey,  the  residence  of  an 
archbishop,  and  contains  a  population  of  nearly  2000  inhabitants, 
Turks  and  Greeks.  Its  port  is  little  frequented  at  present,  be- 
cause it  is  not  considered  as  very  secure ;  yet,  it  still  maintains 
some  commercial  relations  with  Nauplia  di  Komania,  twenty-six 
leagues  further  to  the  north.  A  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  George 
has  inherited  in  part  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Es- 
culapius :  it  is  much  visited  by  the  people  around,  who  carry 
with  them  co/yva,  (a  sort  of  boiled  wheat,)  cakes,  and  wax  ta- 
pers, as  presents  to  an  old  papas  who  is  chaplain  thereof 

*  PauMDias  states,  that  the  Laconian  Epidaurus  was  a  colony  from  the 
mother  towo  of  the  same  name  in  the  Gulf  of  Argos,  where  stood  the  more  fa- 
mous temple  of  Escnlapius.  M.  PouquevUle  calls  the  island  on  which  Monem- 
basia is  biult,  Miaoa ;  but  according  to  Pausanias,  his  Translator  remarks,  Mi- 
noa  appears  to  bare  been  the  cape  by  which  the  bay  is  closed  to  the  N.E. :  the 
island  is  on  tbe  south-western  side,  and  is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a 
wooden  bridge  of  twelve  arches.  Epidaurus  stood  on  or  near  the  promontory 
of  Minoa. 

t  Pou4iaefille*i  Traveb,  pp.  96— 7. 
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Having  now  completed  our  periplus  of  the  Arcadian,  Messe^ 
nian,  and  Laconian  coasts,  we  naust  take  leave  for  a  while  of  the 
Grecian  highlands,  with  all  the  picturesque  remains  and  heroic 
recollections  which  give  them  pre-eminent  mterest,  and  proceed 
to  visit  the  remains  of  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  where 
other  ruins  will  present  themselves  than  those  which  charm  the 
imagination  of  the  poet,  or  fascinate  the  antiquary.  We  must 
then,  after  visiting  some  other  interesting  sites  in  Arcadia,  ex* 
plore  tlie  Argolic  penmsula  and  the  shores  of  tlie  Corinthian  Gulf, 
terminating  our  survey  with  a  notice  of  the  coast  of  Elis,  wfaicb 
forms  the  north-western  angle  of  the  Penmsula. 


TRIPOLITZA. 

The  plain  of  Tripolitza  is  the  Yorkshire  of  Peninsular  Greece. 
In  travelling  from  Kalamata  to  the  capital,  in  the  month  of  March, 
Sir  Wm.  Gell  says,  "  we  had  left  Kalamata  in  a  summer  of  its 
own,  Mistra  in  spring,  and  were  now  approaching  a  second  win- 
ter at  Tripolitza."  Tlie  town  stands  at  the  south^tn  foot  of 
Mount  Mainalion  or  Maenalus,  (now  called  Roino,)  which,  ex- 
tending far  to  the  nortli-east,  bounds  the  western  side  of  the  plains 
of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenos  ;  a  tract  of  country  which  even 
Ae  ancients  stigmatized  as  cold  and  wintry  (jyv6xH;iegoi:.)*  To 
this  very  circumstance,  however,  the  excellence  of  the  Arcadian 
pastures  was  probably  attributable."  Sir  William  Gell  cannot 
help  expressing  his  wonder,  "  tliat  any  pecuniary  advantages 
should  have  tempted  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea  to  fix  his  court  in 
one  of  the  coldest  plains  and  the  only  very  ugly  spot  in  his  domi- 
nions,"— "  m  a  large,  dirty,  gloomy,  ugly  cit}',  situated  in  the 
most  uninviting  spot  and  the  worst  climate  possible."  "  It  is  sa- 
crificing a  great  deal  to  circumstances,"  he  adds,  '<  to  remain, 
during  the  winter,  in  a  climate  worse,  on  the  whole,  than  York- 
shire during  that  season,  while  the  sun  is  shining  and  the  violets 
are  blooming  in  tlie  plain  of  Argos,  only  a  day's  Journey  distant. 
Perhaps  no  country  presents  such  a  contrast  of  climates  in  the 
same  extent  of  territory  as  Greece.  I  have,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  lived  for  some  days  at  Corinth,  suffering  from  the  sleet 
and  wind,  to  which  its  position  is  peculiarly  liable,  while  fircxn  the 

*  Paatanias  in  Dodwell.  **  The  excellence  of  its  pastures  rendered  it  one 
of  Uie  favourite  residences  of  Pan.  It  is  not,  howerer,  to  be  compared  with 
Taygeton^  either  for  grandeur  or  for  beauty.'* 
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hill  above,  the  sunny  citadel  of  Athenis  was  seen  shining  bright 
under  the  splendour  of  a  cloudless  sky.* 

TripoUtza  (called  Tarabolitza  by  the  Turks)  has  been  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  three  ancient  cities  in  its  vi- 
cini^,  Tegea,  Mainalos,  and  Mantineia,  from  the  ruins  of  which 
the  Ghreeks  imagine  it  to  have  been  built.f  Mr.  Dodwell  sug- 
gests, however,  diat  it  most  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  La- 
conian  Tripolis,  which  was  on  the  confines  of  the  Megalopolitan 
territory,  called  also  Kalliai  by  Pausanias.  The  first  coup  (Toeil 
of  the  place,  on  reaching  the  rising  ground  before  the  gates,  is 
somewhat  imposing,  and  with  a  setting  sun,  throwing  the  town 
into  shadow,  and  kghting  up  the  fine  range  of  mountains  beyond, 
rises  to  magnificence.  "  Ugly  as  it  is,"  says  Sir  William  Gell, 
^*  and  ill-situated  on  a  dead  flat,  without  a  single  tree  of  any  size, 
it  has  the  air  of  a  large  city  when  viewed  fix>m  a  distance,  being 
surrounded  with  a  high  wall  in  good  repair,  perfecdy  defensible 
against  small  arms,  which  are  all  that  can  easily  be  carried  to  the 
spot  to  be  employed  against  it.  I  should  imagine  the  wall  to  be 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  which  would  make  it  about  the  size 
of  Athens,  which  contains  10,000  souls;  but  Tripolitza  is 
entirely  occupied  with  houses,  while  the  wall  of  Athens  incloses 
large  tracts oi  neglected  ground."  Tiie  walls,  which  are  of  stone, 
were  constructed,  M.  rouqueville  says,  by  the  Albanians,  not 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  There  are  six  gates.  The 
klian,  he  states  to  be  the  only  solid  edifice  in  the  town :  it  is  built 
of  stone,  and  closed  by  doors  well  strengthened  widi  iron,  which 
at  night  were  barricadoed  with  large  chains.  There  is  a  magni- 
ficent lintel,  which  once  decorated  the  principal  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis, as  the  inscription  upon  it  attests ;  it  is  now  part  of  a  basin 
which  serves  to  water  the  cattle.  In  tlie  mosques  also,  are 
**  many  precious  antique  columns  and  inscribed  marbles.^'  The 
appearance  of  the  Turco-Grecian  capital  in  1799,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  the  French  Traveller. 

^^  The  seraglio,  or  palace  of  the  Pasha,  a  vast  wooden  build- 
ing, capable  of  containing  1,200  men,  is  at  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  between  the  gates  of  Napoli  and  Calavrita. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  suburb,  having  its  own  particular  walls  and 

*  NarraiiTe,  p.  161.  This  remark  it  sufficiently  correct,  takinr  into  consi- 
denitioa  the  slight  difference  of  elevation.  The  journey  from  Vera  Crua  to 
Mexico  exhibits  a  still  more  remarkable  contrast. 

t  Sir  William  Gell  says,  "Tegea,  Mantinea,  and  PaUantiura/'  Te^ea  was 
at  Piali,  near  the  road  to  Argo8,  about  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  or  four  miles, 
from  Tripolitxa.  Maotinea  was  on  the  river  Ophis,  at  Paleopoli,  distant  two 
hours.  The  site  of  Mainalos  haa  not  been  ascertained.  Pallantiuni  is  at 
Thaoa,  on  the  road  to  Lcondari,  distant  about  five  hours  and  three  quarters. 
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gates.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  principal  street,  which  i 
tersects  the  town  from  north  to  south,  is  the  bazar.  This  is  di- 
vided into  a  variety  of  streets,  and  is  shaded  by  planes  and  other 
large  trees,  upon  which  the  storks  build  their  nests  very  peacea- 
bbjT,  although  this  is  the  place  of  public  execution,  those  who  are 
sentenced  to  be  hung  being  suspended  from  the  branches.  Foun- 
tains extremely  well  kept,  are  to  be  seen  all  over  the  town,  and 
every  house  has  its  well ;  but  the  water,  which  is  at  a  small 
depth  in  the  ground,  is  generally  of  a  very  indifl^rent  qualitj. 
The  town  has  no  running  water,  except  what  comes  from  the 
mountains  to  the  north-west:  this  stream  supplies  the  pubfic 
baths  and  the  tanneries,  but  is  commonly  dry  in  summer.  A 
canal  from  the  south  conveys  the  waters  of  another  small  river 
to  the  town,  but  the  supply  is  by  no  means  abundant.  The 
Pasha,  apprehensive  of  an  invasion  from  the  French,  had  order- 
ed a  redoubt  to  be  thrown  up  to  protect  this  canal,  this  being  an 

object  of  the  greatest    importance There   are    four  luige 

mosques  and  five  or  six  Greek  churches,  which  are  in  a  very- 
ruinous  state.  The  streets,  except  the  principal  one,  are  paved 
only  in  the  middle,  and  are  intersected. by  drams,  which  receive 
all  the  waste  waters  and  odure  of  the  houses,  and  are  extremely 
(^nsive :  over  them  are  many  small  bridges.  Some  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  Turks  have  very  large  houses,  but  the  pocnrer 
inhabitants,  driven  into  the  streets  which  run  along  the  ramparts, 
inhabit  houses,  or  rather  huts,  with  the  roof  for  a  ceiling ;  the 
fire  is  made  upon  the  ground,  and  the  smoke  finds  its  only  vent 
through  the  numerous  vacancies  in  the  tiling.'' 

The  palace  of  the  Pasha  no  longer  exists,  having  heea  rased 
to  the  ground  by  the  Greeks  in  1821 ;  and  the  town,  alternate^ 
sacked  by  Mainotes  and  Arabs,  exhibits  an  unsightly  mass  of 
ruins.*  '^  Nothing  can  be  worse,"  says  Mr.  Swan,  "  than  the 
present  state  of  Tripolitza  :  it  could  not  be  defended  half  an  hour 
against  a  repilar  attack.  The  gates  are  in  so  dilapidated  a  con- 
dition that  they  might  almost  be  kicked  down,  and  the  waDs  are 
in  litde  better  conditk>n  than  the  gates.  The  greater  part  of  this 
extensive  town  is  in  complete  niin."  The  recommendations  of 
the  site  are  so  few,  that,  notwithstanding  its  central  position,  the 
town  is  scarcely  likely  to  regain  its  former  importance,  and  it  is 
certainly  ill  adapted  for  the  capital  of  the  Peninsula.  Tripolitza 
is  twelve  hours  firom  Mistra,  (it  may  sometimes  be  accomplished 
in  ten,)  six  and  a  half  from  Leondari,  eizhi  and  three  quarters 
firom  Karitena,  nine  and  a  quarter  fipom  Argps,  (it  may  be  per- 
formed in  seven  and  three  quarters,)  and  twenty  from  Kilries. 

*  See  pages  100^106. 
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Before  we  proceed  further  northward,  we  shaD  retrace  our  steps 
to  accompaoy  Sir  William  Gell  on  his  route 

FROM  ARCADIA  TO  TRIPOLITZA. 

Desirous  of  exploring  the  ruins  of  Phi^lia,  the  learned  Anti- 
quary took  the  road  to  Sidero^kastro  (Saint  Isidore's  Castle,^* 
distant  not  quite  four  hours  to  the  N.£.  The  road  lies  over  tne 
pUdn  of  Arcadia,  which,  strange  to  say,  is  in  Messenia :  in  about 
an  hour  and  a  half,  it  crosses,  at  a  ford,  the  river  of  Arcadia,  and 
at  length  enters  a  very  narrow  glen,  almost  .choked  up  with 
shrubs.  The  wildly  undulating  country  thus  far  is  covered  with 
the  oak,  the  arbutus,  the  myrtle,  and  the  salvia.  The  village 'of 
Sidero-kastro  is  placed  in  a  hollow  between  the  two  points  of  a 
steep  hill,  on  one  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  small  castle  of  mo- 
dem architecture,  '^  without  a  trace  of  antiquity  beyond  the  age 
of  the  Greek  emperors."  The  houses  of  the  village  fthirty-two 
in  number)  are  built  of  rough  stone,  without  any  ceuing  to  the 
roof;  the  windows  are  only  closed  with  shutters ;  and  die  whole 
furniture  of  the  hut  in  which  our  Traveller  obtained  a  lodging,  con* 
si^ed  of  a  single  brass  kettle  and  two  pans  of  coarse  earthenware. 
In  fact,  it  is  what  Sir  William  would  call  a  genuine  Greek  vil- 
lage. The  population,  amounting  to  about  150  soub,  were 
"  possibly  among  the  most  indigent  in  Greece."  "  We  here," 
he  continues,  "  first  began  to  use  our  own  beds,  which  were  ex- 
tended upon  carpets  on  each  side  of  the  fire,  having  brought  with 
us  every  thing  necessary  for  our  own  comfort.  We  found  this 
sort  of  night's  lodging  commonly  our  lot  in  the  mountains ;  but 
as  we  ascended  and  quitted  the  shore,  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  only  one  side  of  the  fire,  leaving  the  other  to 
our  attendants.  Indeed,  more  tlian  once  it  has  happened  to  me, 
to  find  so  litde  room  for  die  whole  party,  that  the  horses  because 
part  of  the  society ;  and  I  have  even  been  obliged  to  get  up  and 
shorten  my  horse's  halter,  to  prevent  his  treacQng  upon  me  as  I 
slept.  Sleep,  however,  can,  m  that  case,  take  place  only  at  in- 
tervals, as  the  Greeks  insist  upon  keeping  the  saddles  upon  the 
backs  of  the  poor  animals  all  night,  causing  them,  as  they  shake 
themselves,  to  produce  from  the  brazen  stirrups  an  alarming  har- 
mony like  the  bells  of  a  team  of  wagon  horses."     It  does  not 

**  It  b  ft  constant  practice  of  the  modem  Greeks,  we  are  told,  not  onlj  to  cat 
off  the  &rst,  and  often  the  last,  letter  from  a  name,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
reverse  the  loag  mod  short  syllables,  so  as  to  turn  Agios  isidoro*  into  J§!fo 
Sidero. 
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appear  that  the  inconveniences  of  Crreek  travelling  are  greater 
than  the  traveUer  has  to  encounter  in  other  mountainous  regions, 
for  instance  in  Spain ;  and  '^  the  difficulty  in  providing  for  the 
table  in  Greece,"  is  less  m  general,  Sir  William  admits,  than  m 
the  remote  parts  of  Italy. 

From  Sidero-kastro,  our  Traveller  proceeded  by  a  rocky  and 
dangerous  track,  to  the  village  of  Paulitza,  distant  four  hours.* 
The  route  crosses  several  litde  glens,  watered  by  the  heads  of 
the  Neda.     At  rather  more  than  two  hours  from  Sidero-kastro, 
an  abundant  and  limpid  fountain,  fonning  a  pretty  waterfall,  and 
producing  tlie  most  luxuriant  vegetation  around,  with  its  grove 
and  ruined  chapel,  probably  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  fane,  presents 
one  of  those  romantic  and  sequestered  spots  which  have  always 
been  so  sacred  to  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks.     The  place  is 
called  Drymae.     "  In  a  few  minutes,"  proceeds  the  Author, "  we 
came  to  another  soiurce,  the  stream  of  which  ran  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  accompanied  us  on  our  descent  toward  the  north. 
This  fountain  has  been  decorated  with  some  kind  of  edifice,  now 
mined,  and  near  it  we  observed  the  vestiges  of  a  circular  tower  un- 
der some  ancient  trees.  In  a  short  time  we  descended  into  a  most 
beautiful  and  romantic  dell,  shaded  by  tall  laurels,  or  bays,  and 
evergreen  oaks,  which,  even  in  winder,  almost   excluded  the 
beams  of  the  sun  ;  arid  where,  in  summer,  tlie  additional  foliage 
of  the  numerous  planes  bordering  the  brook  must  render  the  ob- 
scurity still  more  remarkable.     In  this  glen  we  found  the  traces 
of  a  wall,  wliich,  with  the  towers  we  had  just  passed,  probably 
denoted  the  boundaries'  of  some  ancient  or  modem  divi^ons  of 
territory,  and  not  impossibly  tlie  district  of  Phigaleia,  and  even  of 
the  region  of  Arcadia  itself.     We  crossed  the  brook  and  its  ad- 
juncts four  times,  once  at  a  picturesque  mill,  and  lastly  under  a 
roaring  cataract,   beautifully  overhung  witli   bays,  above  which 
the  gloom  was  continued  and  deepened   by  the  toiotted  trunks 
and  dark  shadows  of  the  ilex. 

"  Tlie  agreeable  sensations  which  the  singularity  and  beauty 
of  this  scenery  inspired,  were  nevertheless  considerably  counter- 
balanced by  the  extreme  danger  and  difficulty  which  we  encoun- 
tered in  the  descent  from  the  height  to  which  we  had  been  insen- 
sibly conducted,  above  the  main  stream  of  the  glen.     We  reach- 

•  From  Sidero'kastro,  Cape  Katacolo  bears  N.W.  by  N. ;  ArcadHi,  S.W.  by 
W.  1-4S.;  Ithome,  SS.E.  "Somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood  mdst  have 
JSecu  the  cities  of  Dorion  and  Aulon,  and  not  far  distant,  Ira."  To  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Paulitsa  is  seen  "  the  pretty  village"  of  Platania,  overlooking  a 
valley  watered  by  one  of  the  braocbet  of  the  Neda,  where  are  ruins  oC  aAOtbcr 
fortress.      ^ 
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ed  the  bottom  by  a  zig-2ag  path  of  tremendous  declivity,  some- 
times obliterated  by  fallen  rocks,  and  only  practicable  with  the 
greatest  care  and  precaution.  It  was  here  that  we  found  our- 
selves on  the  banks  of  the  celebrated  Neda,  flowing  rapidly 
through  one  of  the  most  singular  chasms  in  the  world,  under 
magnificent  precipices,  which  tower  to  .an  astonishing  height  on 
each  side,  and  seem  to  oppose  the  passage  of  its  waters ;  leaving, 
in  fact,  no  space  but  that  which  time  and  the  incessant  flood  have 
worn  between  the  most  prominent  of  their  enormous  masses. 

'^  The  district  of  the  Nomian  mountains  did  indeed  di^r 
essentially  in  its  circumstances  from  almost  all  other  tracts 
of  pastoral  occupation,  generally  too  remote  to  derive  benefit 
from  that  civilisation  which  is  produced  by  the  intercourse  with 
cities  and  the  sight  of  strangers ;  whereas  these  were  not  only 
surrounded  by  populous  cities,  at  small  distances  from  each 
other,  but  contained  within  their  own  confined  circuit,  cities  of  no 
inconsiderable  extent,  and  were  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  surrounding  states,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lycsean  games, 
which  took  place  on  one  of  their  summits.  They  appear  also 
to  have  been,  to  a  certain  degree,  exempt  from  the  horrors  of 
firequent  war ;  partly  protected  by  the  sanctity  of  the  region,  and 
partly  by  the  impregnable  nature  of  their  fastnesses. 

"Fhigaleia,  a  very  considerable  city,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
circuit  of  its  walls,  extended  over  a  rugged  and  elevated  tract. 
We  crossed  the  Neda  near  a  waterfall,  and  ascending  by  a  steep 
path,  came  immediately  to  the  foundations  of  what  must  have 
been  the  gate  of  Phigaleia,  after  a  ride  of  about  four  hours  and 
thirty  minutes.  Another  rugged  ascent,  which  in  one  part  con- 
sists of  a  road  supported  by  ancient  masonry,  conducted  us  in 
about  ten  minutes  to  the  litde  viUage  of  Paulitza,  or  Paolitza,  the 
present  representative  of  the  Arcadian' city. 

"  Of  the  ancient  city,  the  walls  alon^  remain :  they  w^ere 
flanked  with  towers,  both  square  and  circular.  One  gate,  to- 
ward the  east,  is  yet  covered  with  blocks  which  approach  each 
other  like  the  under  side  of  a  staircase.  There  has  been  a  tem- 
ple of  fine  limestone,  of  the  Doric  order,  and  we  found  one  in- 
scription. In  the  church  of  the  Panagia  are  other  vesdges  of  a 
small  temple ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  has  become  of 
the  remaining  fragments,  considering  the  impracdcability  of  re- 
moving any  heavy  stone  from  a  place  so  situated.  We  saw  also 
an  Ionic  capital.     The  walls  of  the  church  were  daubed  with  the 

blackened  pictures  of  Greek  saints In  our  way  over  a  bare 

hiU,  forming  part  of  the  hill  of  Paulitza,  we  observed  a  heap  of  an- 
cient stones,  said  by  the  people  of  the  country  to  have  been  a  re- 
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servoir  for  the  citadel  of  Phigaleia :  beings  howevar,  od  a  lofwer 
level,  we  imagiDed  them  to  be  'the  remains  of  a  bath.*^ 

After  exploring  these  ruins,  the  learned  Traveller,  mistakii^ 
his  way  descended,  in  half  an  hour,  to  the  village  of  Graditsa, 
situated  in  a  little  cultivated  valley  with  a  copious  fiDuntaio,  and 
containing  a  population  of  about  1 00  souls  in- twenty  houses.  Tun- 
ing eastward,  he  thence  took  the  direct  road  to  Tragoge,  (or  Tra- 
gode,)  a  village  situated  on  the  mountab  anciently  cdled  Cotylian, 
not  far  from  the  ruins  which  were  the  object  of  his  search.  He 
found  the  road  in  the  valley  almost  impassable  from  the  mmiber 
of  shallow  rivulets  which  ran  over  the  slippery  turf;  tiU  atleogdi, 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  he  arrived  at  tne  bridge  oi  the  n^ 
Limax,  *'  in  the  bed  of  which  stands  a  chapel  on  a  rock,  shaded 
by  a  fine  groupe  of  those  beautiful  planes  which  seem  the  natural 
produce  of  every  river  of  the  Peloponnesus.    The  place  is  veiy 

Eicturesque,  and  is  immediately  under  the  rock  abovo  ^riiich  die 
tde  village  of  Apano  Tragoge  (Upper  Tragoge)  is  situated." 
Having  passed  the  night  at  this  village,  the  learned  Traveller 

Ciroceeded  the  next  mommg  to  explore  the  remains  of  the  cele- 
rated  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  a  place  anciendy  called 
Bassae,  but  now  known  only  under  the  name  of  the  Columns. 
"  The  path  lay  under  the  spreading  arms  of  ancient  oaks,  up  an 
ascent  not  too  rugged  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  the  syWan 
scene,  which  presented  itself  in  all  the  {reality  of  an  Arcadian 
forest. 

'^  In  one  place  we  found  a  little  triangular  cultivated  boUow, 
watered  by  a  fountain,  which  may  be  taken  for  a  source  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  and  is  the  nearest  we  discovered  to  the 
temple.  Proceeding  for  a  few  minutes,  we  arrived  at  the  ruin 
itself,  which  is  by  far  the  most  stately  and  best  preserved  of  any 
in  the  Morea,  and  placed  in  the  most  singular  and  romantic  situ- 
ation that  painting  could  desire,  or  poetry  imagine.  The  posi- 
tion is  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  rapidly  declining  to  the  east,  but  not 
liable  to  the  objection  of  '  bare  and  bald,'  which  would  acoom- 
pany  the  most  elevated  summit  ^  and  as  die  mountain  rises  stiB 
higher  to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  the  temple  may  be  consid- 
ered as  placed  on  a  species  of  saddle  between  the  two  points. 
There  is  just  that  accompaniment  of  old  oaks  which  serves  to 
embellish,  without  concesding  the  architecture ;  and  that  solitude, 
so  rarely  found  among  ancient  ruins,  where  no  sad  of  cottage, 
with  its  dirty  appurtenances,  intrudes  to  destroy  the  repose  of  the 
scene."* 

*  Gell't  Narrative,  pp.  99 — 110.    Mr.  Dodwell,  who  subtaqueDtlj  wmttd 
this  templei  reached  it  from  KaiitcMi  by  a  diftrent  roatc    In  aa  boor  aad  a 
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According  to  Pausanias,  thb  temple  was,  next  to  that  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Tegea,  the  most  beautiful  in  the  Peloponnesus,  both  for 
its  materials  and  the  harmony  of  its  proportions.  It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo  Epikourios  (the  helper),  on  account  of  his  hav- 
ing delivered  the  country  from  the  plague.*  The  spot  on  which 
it  stands  seems  to  have  been  chosen,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  ''  in  or- 
der to  excite  surprise  and  to  inspire  awe  in  those  who  approach 
the  shrine  of  the  deinr.  It  is  akreened  from  the  view  by  the 
steep  rocks  that  rise  from  the  road  ;  nor  does  it  meet  the  eye 
until,  on  turning  round  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  it  presents  its 
front  withb  a  few  yards  of  the  astonished  traveller.  It  has  the 
same  effect  in  whatever  direction  it  is  approached,  as  it  is  situated 
in  a  smaU  plain  closely  environed  by  hills  on  all  sides,  except  on 
that  towards  the  descent  to  Ampelone.  Its  lofty  and  solitary 
situation  has  happily  averted  the  destruction  of  this  elegant  edi- 
fice, and  the  greater  part  of  it  still  remains. 

''  The  temple  stands  nearly  north  and  south,  contrary  to  the 
general  rule  of  Grecian  temples,  which  usually  stand  east  and 
west.  It  is  built  of  a  fine  close-grained  stone  or  lithomarge 
found  near  the  spot,  which  equals  marble  in  the  hardness  of  its 
texture  and  the  polish  of  its  surface.  Its  colour  is  a  light  brown, 
with  a  sufiiisioa  of  yellow.     There  were  originally  six  columns 

balf  from  that  town,  he  reached  a  flat-topped  hill,  called  Koarounu  (Korog- 
nia  ?),  where  are  the  foundatioos  of  a  modem  fortress,  probably  Venetian. 
The  route  lay  through  a  mountainous  tract,  rugged  with  rocks  and  bushes, 
and  exhibiting  a  few  chestnut-trees  and  small  oaks.  A  fine  range  of  mountains 
rose  to  the  right,  and  the  plain  of  Megalopolis  lay  beneath  him  on  the  left.  In 
three  hoars  and  a  half,  he  reached  the  village  called  Kareas  (Karies),  situated 
near  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  on  which  are  ancient  remains.  Many  small 
streams  rise  in  thu  hill,  which,  stealing  through  the  sinuosities  of  the  moun- 
tains, ultimately  swell  the  current  of  the  Alpheus.  In  forty  minutes  from  Kareas, 
the  road  descends  to  a  fountain  and  grove  of  planes  and  tmks  ;  and  for  twenty 
minutes  bdPK,  it  continues  to  wind  through  venerable  forests  clothing  the  steep 
declivity,  ml,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  traveller  crosses  a  rivulet,  and  arrives 
sit  the  village  of  Ampelone,  five  hours  from  Karitena.  This  place  takes  its 
name  from  the  extensive  vineyards  in  this  vicinity.  The  ancient  Phigalians 
were  strenuous  votaries  of  Bacchus.  The  road  to  the  temple  from  this  village 
is  "  steep  and  rocky,  and  one  of  the  worst  in  Greece.  In  an  hour,  Mr.  Dod- 
well passed  through  two  small  contiguous  villages,  Skleru  Apanu  (Upper  Skle- 
m^ — from  £«Xs^,  difficult)  and  Skleiu  Kato  (Lower  Skleru)  ;  in  which  the  cot- 
tages are  rooled  with  the  slate  found  near  the  spot.  After  an  ascent  of  fifty 
mhiute^  from  Skleru,  he  reached  the  temple. 

*  The  architect  was  the  same  Ictinus  who,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  erected 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Minerva.— 'Pausahi as,  lib.  viii.  cap.  41.  (See  Trav- 
els of  Anacharsb,  vol.  iv.  ch-  62.)  A  temple  was  in  like  manner  erected  at 
Athens  in  honour  of  Apollo  Alexikakos  (the  destroyer  of  evil),  in  gratitude  for 
his  having  liberated  the  Athenians  from  the  plague.  "  The  fact  is,'*  Mr.  Dod- 
well remarks, "that  it  is  the  great  heat  which  is  inimical  to  the  contagion,  for 
which  reason  it  was  fabled  to  be  destroyed  by  ApoUo.  Saint  John  is  at  pre- 
sent invoked  oo  these  occasionsi  and  the  plague  is  supposed  to  cease  its  ravages 
in  Turkey  on  die  24th  of  June,  the  anniversary  of  the  saint. 

34 
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on  each  front,  and  fifteen  on  the  sides.  The  capitals  resemble 
in  tlieir  form  those  of  the  Parthenon.  The  temple  was  com* 
posed  of  foity-two  columns,  besides  the  insulated  Corinthian 
column  and  the  ten  pilasters  of*  the  Ionic  order  within  the  cella, 
the  capitak  of  which  were  of  white  marble.  The  statue  of  the 
divinity  (which  was  of  bronze  and  twelve  feet  in  height)  is  con- 
jectured, but  without  any  plausible  reason,  to  have  been  placed 
against  the  Corinthian  column  wliich  was  opposite  the  entrance 
of  the  cella.  There  are  at  present  thirty-six  colunms  stanc&ng, 
besides  some  of  the  fnutra  of  the  pilasters.  The  lower  part  of 
the  epysiUia  is  almost  entire,  but  many  of  the  columns  are  out  of 
the  perpendicular.  The  architrave  has  consequently  been  dis- 
jointefl  in  several  places,  and  menaces  an  approaching  (all. 
The  roof  and  the  walls  of  the  cella  have  fallen,  and  the  xxHtf- 
tured  frieze  was  covered  with  the  ruins.  The  interior  of  me 
temple  has  since  been  cleared  out,  and  die  frieze  which  sur* 
rounded  the  interior  of  the  cella,  sent  to  the  British  Museum.* 
The  length  of  the  temple  is  125  feet  by  48  in  front;  that  of  the 
cella  is  58  feet,  the  breadth  20.  The  colunms,  including  the 
capital,  are  about  20  feet  in  height. 

"  The  Pliigalian  frieze  is  composed  of  two  subjects.  One  b 
the  old  story  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapithai,  upon  eleven  slabs, 
and  consisting  of  forty-seven  figures.  The  other  subject,  which  is 
on  twelve  slabs,  represents  die  battle  between  die  Amazons  and  the 
Greeks,  and  consists  of  fifty-diree  figures.  Many  of  the  combatants 
are  naked,  and  the  greater  part  are  without  helmets  :  they  are 
armed  with  the  aspis^  or  Argolic  sliield.  The  accessories  were  of 
metal,  as  the  perforations  and  bits  of  bronze  and  lead  still  re- 
maining on  die  marble^  indicate.  Their  modons  are  extrenoiely 
varied,  but,  for  the  most  part,  neither  dignified  nor  natural,  and 
some  are  preposterously  caricatured.  Their  relief  is  ^learly  as 
high  as  that  of  the  metopa  of  the  Parthenon.  The  height  of 
the  frieze  is  two  feet,  and  die  entire  length  of  what  was  found 
in  the  temple,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  is  96  feet. 
The  frieze  was  carried  round  the  liypxthral  part  of  the  cella  on 
the  interior,  and  received  its  light  from  above.  The  proportioos 
of  the  figures  are  so  decidedly  bad,  that,  even  in  their  original 
position,  these  defects  must  have  been  visible,  as  they  occupied 
a  place  which  was  a  little  more  than  twenty  feet  bom  the  ground. 
The  general  proportion  is  five  heads  in  height,  and  some  are  even 

•  «« The  marbles  were  excavated  in  Uie  year  1812,  by  Mr.  Robert  Cockerdl 
and  Mr.  John  Foster." — Dodwell.  Sir  W.  Gell  »ays,  "  the  temple  wat 
cleared  by  Barons  Linckh  and  Haller,  and  Messrs.  Foster  and  CockereU  were 
prese  nt  at  the  ori^tnal  discovery.'* 
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lessv  The  feet  are  long,  the  legs  short  and  stumpy,  the  e^trem-* 
ides  ridicubus  in  the  design,  and  imperfect  in  the  execution ; 
and  they  resemble  the  style  which  is  observed  on  the  better  kind 
of  Roman  Sarcophagi.  They  are  so  far  inferior  to  the  general 
composition,  diat  diey  were  probably  sculptured  at  die  quarries 
by  artists  of  litde  note,  They  are  not,  however,  altogether 
without  interest,  and  a  certain  pretension  to  merit."* 

The  view  fipom  the  temple  is  very  rich  and  extensive,  its  site 
be'mg  sufBciendy  elevated  to  enable  the  eye  to  range  from  the 
Strophades  and  the  city  of  Arcadia  to  Mount  Ithome  and  the 
Messenian  Gulf ;  while,  on  the  east,  the  two  highest  summits  of 
the  Nomian  mountains,  Tetrauzi  and  Diophorti,  terminate  the 
view  over  hills  covered  with  thick  forests  of  oak.f 

Pursuing  his  journey  in  a  northerly  direction,  Sir  W.  Gell  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  die  Limax,  which,  above  the  springs  of  Tra- 
goge,  is  a  mere  rivulet.  Half  an  hour  from  the  villaee,  some  old 
fig-trees  mark  the  site  of  a  deserted  village  called  Falaio  Tra- 

ge.     Half  an  hour  further,  is  a  fountain  called    Tou  KalUi 

Ws,|  with  a  ruined  chapel  near  it,  shewing  that  the  spot  has  at 
one  period  possessed  the  attractions  of  an  agiasma.  After 
another  hour  of  abominable  road  dirough  the  most  beaudful 
scenery  imaginable,  formed  by  hill,  and  grove,  and  brook,  the 
fount  of  Panoura  (or  Banoura)  presents  itself.  On  the  banks 
of  a  rivulet  about  a  mile  further,  are  found  fragments  of  green 
and  red  jasper.  The  same  sort  of  scenery  continues,  with  a 
succession  of  rivulets,  till  the  traveller  reaches  a  height  within  a 
short  distance  of  Andrutzena,  where  an  extensive  view  of  Uie 
vale  of  the  Alpheus  opens  upon  him.  On  the  left,  on  a  Ipfty 
peak  of  the  Nomian  range,  are  seen  the  ruins  called  Zakouka, 
on  the  north  side  of  which  is  the  large  modem  town  of  Phanari, 
surrounded  with  clumps  of  cypresses  ;  and  on  die  south,  in  die 
forest,  is  the  village  of  Vervitza.  Towards  the  Alpheus  are  seen 
the  village  of  Kouphopoli,  and,  on  a  rocky  summit,  the  fortress 

*  Dodwelly  vol.  ii.  pp.  385—8.  These  marbles,  the  Writer  remarks,  would 
be  seen  to  much  less  disadvantage  in  tlic  British  Museum,  were  they  not  so  im- 
mediately  confronted  with  the'matchless  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  ;  but,  in 
order  fairly  to  judge  of  them  as  architectural  decorations,  they  ought  to  be 
raised  to  their  original  height,  which  was  twenty  feet  six  inchf^s  from  the  pave- 
ment, and  consequently  about  6fteen  feet  above  the  spectator's  eye  \  their  wnnt 
of  symmetry  would  then,  at  all  events,  be  less  apparent,  and  the  general 
effect  probably  be  very  different. 

t  ^  Acrott  the  Neda  and  south  of  the  temple,  is  a  village  called  Kacoletri, 
near  which  are  ruins,  which  some  think  those  of  Ira,  the  capital  of  Mcssenia 
in  the  time  of  Aristomenes." — Geli^'s  //tnerory,  p.  84. 

t  Perhapa  Too  KaMXiXt  I^pvoi;.  Sir  W.  Gell  supposes  it  to  have  been  named 
from  the  Turk  who  coostmcted  it. 
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of  Nerrovitza  (the  site  of  AUphene).  The  snowy  peaks  of 
Mount  Olonos  tower  in  the  distance  above  the  tops  of  a  raagnif* 
icent  range,  only  less  striking  by  comparison.  Passmg  through 
the  villages  of  Sanalia  and  Upper  Andrutzena,  the  traveller  en- 
ters the  large  straggling  town  of  Andrutzena,  consisting  of  about 
300  mean  dwellings  picturesquely  grogped  amid  groves  </  the 
evergreen  oak.  Distance  from  Tragoge,  three  hours  and  a 
quarter  ;  from  Arcadia,  thirteen  hours  and  a  quarter.  Tet,  it  is 
less  than  thirty  miles  from  that  city. 

From  Andrutzena,   Sir  William  Cell's  route  lay  eastward 
along  the  northern  base  of  the  Nomian  range,  and  in  a  directkn 
nearly  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Alpheus,  to  Karitena ;  a 
distance  of  five  hours  and  three  quarters  in  time,  but  not  more 
than  ten  computed  miles.     At  the  end  of  the  first  hour  and  a 
half,  a  rugged  descent  through  a  grove  of  ilex,  leads  to  the  river 
Sourtena,  which  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch.     In  a  little 
triangular  plain,  where  this  river  b  joined  bv  another  stream 
firom  the  mountains,  are  vestiges  of  a  town,  with  its  palauhhu^ 
tro  on  'the  summit  of  a  conical  mount,  now  caUed  Labda.     Hie 
beautiful  fountain  which  once  supplied  the  city,  issues  fitxn  under 
a  rocky  liill ;  and  above  the  source,  a  ruined  chapel  dedicated  to 
the  Panagia,  with  a  spreading  plane,  marks  the  site  of  a  roort 
ancient  temple.     On  the  top  of  an   ascent  from  this  pkce  is 
caught  the  first  \iew  of  Karitena,  proudly  ^seated  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit in  the  midst  of  the  most  enchanting  scenery.     ^'  The  fore- 
ground is  a  height  covered  with  oaks,  from  w^hich,  on  the  risht, 
many  wooded  ridges  of  the  Nomian  hills  fall  in  rich  succeasioii 
of  forms  and  tints  to  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Alpheus,  here  seen 
forcing  its  way  through  a  deep    bed  of   rocks  below.     The 
junction  of  the  Katchicolo  (Gortyna)  is  also  seen,  running  from 
high  mountains  on  the  left ;  and  above  the  fortress  of  Karitena, 
the  inunense  mass  of  Mount  Msnalus  rises  in  a  variety  of  majesr 
tic  peaks,  among  which,  that  called   Salto  tes  Elatas  is  distiD- 
guished,  black  with  tlie  firs  whence  its  name  is  derived.     The 
road  now  descended  for  more  than  an  hour  in  -steep  and  danger- 
ous declivities  to  the   banks  of  the   Alpheus,  wliich  we  bad 
scarcely  time  to  admii%,  before  we  found  our  path  intercepted 
by  an  envious  torrent  so  beautiful  and  so  copious,  that  we  at  first 
took  it  for  the  main  stream.     After  followmg  this  branch  for  a 
short  time,  under  a  thick  shade  of  platanus  and  ilex,  we  turned 
short  to  the  left,  over  a  rock,  and  were  surprised  to  find  that  we 
had  passed  round  the  source  which  issues  from  its  foot.     Nothing 
can  exceed  the   beauty  of  this  sequestered  spot ;  and  if  deep 
glens,  spreading  trees,  and  gushing  waters,  constitute  the  deficits 
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of  Arcadian  scenery,  the  poets  have  not  sung  in  vain  the  praises 
of  this  region. 

**  On  looking  southward  up  the  mountain  of  Diaphorte,  we 
descried  the  village  of  Tragomano  in  so  elevated  a  situation,  that 
the  descent  to  the  fount  occupies  nearly  an  hour.  Half  an  hour 
higher  up  is  the  Hippodrome  of  the  Lycaean  games,  and  twenty 
minutes  more  would  bring  to  the  summit  a  person  who  should  be 
disposed  to  climb  into  what  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  among 
the  most  interesting  mountains  in  the  world. 

"  Our  fount  was  not  without  its  temple,  or  at  least  its  sacred 
enclosure,  of  which  some  indications  remain.  Hence,  we 
climbed  to  another  summit,  where  we  found  the  church  of  St. 
Athanasius,  and,  on  our  next  descent,  passed  the  leaning  minarets 
of  a  mosque  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist ;  our  guides  caP^scl 
the  place,  Palaio  Karitena.  The  view  of  the  present  town  and 
Its  casde  has  a  fine  effect  from  this  spot ;  but  the  Alpheus, 
which  flows  between  the  houses  and  the  spectator,  runs  in  so 
deep  a  glen  and  below  such  tremendous  precipices,  as  to  be 
wholly  invisible.  At  the  end  of  a  long  descent,  we  reached  the 
bridge  of  Karitena,  situated  at  a  point  where  the  stream  begins 
to  contract  on  entering  the  chasm  below  the  town.  The  bridge, 
though  a  wretched  specimen  of  the  art  of  masonry,  is  not 
wanting  in  picturesque  beauty,  having  a  sort  of  chapel  against 
one  of  its  piers,  which  would  seem  to  give  it  a  Venetian  origin. 
The  river,  which  is  in  fact  the  great  drain  of  the  plain  of 
Megabpdis  and  all  the  interior  of  the  Morea,  is'  subject  to  such 
rapid  increase  of  its  waters,  that  a  few  minutes  are  sufficient  to 
render  the  bridge  impassable,  and  even  to  carry  away  the  mab 
arch.  Under  which  alone  it  usually  precipitates  itself  in  a  very 
deep  bed,  leaving  the  others  dry.  From  tlie  bridge,  an  ascent 
of  more  than  twenty  minutes  brought  us  to  die  town."* 

ASCENT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  MOUNT  LtCiEHS. 

Mr.  Dodwell,  in  travelling  from  Karitena  &  Leondari, 
ascended  the  suxmnit  of  Mount  Lycseus,  which  is  known  under 
the  modem  name  of  Tetrauzi  -or  Tetragi.  Quitting  Ampelone 
(Ampeliona),  he  crossed  a  small  stream,  and  descended  into  a 
narrow  cultivated  vale,  which  winds  into  the  mountains.  In  fifty 
nunutes  he  came  to  a  fine  copious  spring,  rushing  out  of  the  rock 
to  the  left,  beneath  the  shade  of  some  stately  planes  :  it  soon 

*  GeU*8  Namtire,  pp.  120—3. 
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unites  with  another  rapid  rivulet,  which  has  its  source  higher  up. 
This  b  the  real  source  of  the  Neda,  which,  according  to  ancient 
fable,  was  made  to  issue  from  Mount  Lycson  by  Rhea,  that  she 
might  wash  Jupiter  after  liis  birth,*  and  which,  lower  down,  se^ 
parated  the  Messenian  and  Eleian  territories.  From  this  place, 
Mr.  Dodwell  ascended,  among  bushes,  to  a  forest  of  oak  and 
plane,  leaving  the  ruined  village  of  Rassona  to  the  left ;  and,  at 
the  end  of  two  hours  and  forty  minutes,  quitting  the  dire<^  road 
to  Issari  and  Leondari,  turned  to  die  right,  to  ascend  the  steep 
part  of  the  mouatain.  After  proceeding  fifty  minutes,  all  ap- 
pearance of  a  track  disappeared,  and  the  way  became  so  rug- 
ged and  perilous,  tliat  the  travellers  were  obliged  to  dismount 
and  to  keep  close  to  the  edge  of  a  most  tremendous  precipice, 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  from  tlie  craggy  ravines  and  ftivage 
glens  below,  and  commanding  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  in 
Greece. 

The  upper  part  of  tlie  mountain,''  Mr.  Dodwell  continues, 
is  a  steep  cone,  composed  of  Ipose  and  jagged  stones,  with  no 
other  vegetation  than  a  few  scattered  bushes  of  thefentiscus.  It 
took  us  tliree  hours  and  fifty  minutes  from  Ampelone,  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  witiiout  including  stopping.  As  soon  as 
we  arrived  at  the  sununit,  a  cold,  bleak  wind  blew  from  die  north, 
and  some  snow  fell.  Black  masses  of  cloudy  vapour  hung  upon 
the  mountains,  the  thunder  burst  below  us,  and  tremulous  corns- 
caUons  of  lightning  gleamed  in  die  valleys.  During  the  inter- 
vals of  the  thunder,  our  ears  were  erected  with  a  firing  of  mus- 
ketry in  the  valleys,  proceeding  Irom  skirmishes  between  the 
Turks  and  die  bandits.  In  a  short  time  the  clouds  were  dis- 
persed by  the  sweeping  \iolcnce  of  die  nordieinfi  wind ;  and 
when  the  atmosphere  became  clear,  no  words  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  enchanting  scene  wliicli  biu^t  upon  us. 
The  snow-crested  summits  of  Taygelon  rise  in  rugged  majesty 
and  towering  pride,  above  the  smoodi  and  even  surface  of  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  terminated  by  die  blue  horizon  of  the  open  sea ; 
and  the  broad  Pamisos  is  seen  winding  dirough  die  rich  plain  of 
Stenykleros,  and  adding  to  its  tributary  stream.  The  flat-top- 
ped Ithome  is  distinguished  beyond  the  great  plain  of  Messenia, 
enveloped  in  tints  of  aerial  blue.  The  Cape  of  Coron  is  ob- 
served shooting  into  the  gulf.  The  open  sea  is  now  and  then 
descried  over  the  undulating  surface  of  the  Messenian  mountains. 
The  plain  and  acropolis  of  Cyparissiai  (Arcadia)  are  distingiiisb- 

*  According  to  Strabo,  Pausanias  ascrilies  that  honour  to  the  Limax,  whicb 
falls  into  the  Neda.  The  source  on  the  way  to  Tragomano,  Sir  W.  GeU  thinks, 
must  be  that  of  the  Platanistoo,  which  joins  the  Nc^a  near  Ampeliona. 
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ed  cleartyy  rising  from  the  Cyparissian  Gulf.  A  long  line  of  open 
sea  is  then  contemplated  towards  the  west,  and,  further  north,  the 
dim  and  distant  outlines  of  Zante  and  Cephalonia.  SkoUis  and 
Olenos  are  next  beheld,  tipped  with  snow ;  nor  are  even  the 
misty  summits  unseen,  which  are  beyond  the  Olympic  plain. 
The  ramification  from  Lycaeon  which  forms  Mount  Kotylion,  ap- 
pears toward  the  north,  with  its  temple  like  a  luminous  speck. 
The  panorama  is  closed  with  the  flat  and  verdant  plain  of  Mega- 
lopolis, widi  its  ancient  capital,  tlie  winding  AJpheios,  and  the 
lotty  mountains  which  rise  beyond  it.  The  nearer  view  is  gratir 
fied  by  the  sight  of  abrupt  precipices  and  wooded  masses  reced- 
ing one  behind  another,  varied  with  intervening  glens  and  plains, 
and  adorned  with  every  variety  of  tint  that  nature  ever  combined 
in  her  most  fantastic  mood  and  most  smiling  hour. 

"  The  rocks  of  the  mountain  are  calcareous,  and  its  soil,  ex- 
cept towards  the  summit,  is  ferule,  enriched  with  pasture,  and 
adorned  with  wood.  A  tumulus  on  its  summit  is  composed  of 
small  rough  stones  and  earth,  amongst  which  are  some  fi'agments 
of  bones,  apparendy  burned.  We  also  see  two  ruined  churches, 
built  chiefly  of  small  ancient  blocks  of  hewn  stone.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  spot  where  a  mound  of  earth  was 
sanctified  by  an  altar  of  the  Lycaean  Jove,  fronted  by  two  col- 
unms,  each  of  which  supported  an  eagle  of  gold.*  The  mound 
still  remains,  and  the  two  churches  probably  stand  on  the  site  of 
the  columns :  (he  ancient  stones,  perhaps,  constituted  their  base- 
ments. Great  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  was,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  viable  firom  this  spot."* 

The  other  summit  of  Lycaeus,  now  called  Diaphorte,  appeared 
to  Mr.  Dodwell  to  be  nearly  of  the  same  height.  It  is  to  be  regret- 
ted that  be  did  not  ascend  it.  According '  to  Sir  William  Gell, 
it  is  only  an  hour  fi'om  the  village  of  Ampeliona  to  this  summit, 
whereas  it  took  upwards  of  two  hours  to  ascend  Tetragi.  The 
sides  of  Diophorte  are  covered  with  thick  woods  of  chestnut, 
under  Vhich  the  shepherds  of  the  country  still  feed  their  flocks, 
as  when  Pan,  the  favourite  deity  of  Arcadia,  had  his  temple,  and 
grove,  and  sacred  games  on  the  summit.  At  fif^  minutes  from* 
Ampeliona  are  some  ruins  on  the  mountain,  called  Kastraki,  near 
which,  on  an  eminence,  is  a  chapel  beneath  a  large  spreading 

*  Dodwell,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  391 — 3.  Some  ha^e  supposed  that  Diophorte  was 
the  site  of  the  Lyccan  altar,  and  that  Tetragi  is  the  ancient  Kerausios.  Sir 
William  Gell  |^es  it  this  name ;  but  Mr.  Dodwell  supposes  Diophorte  to  be 
Keransios,  as  the  Neda  rises  at  its  foot.  The  following  bearings  were  taken 
from  Tetragi.  A  cape  of  Taygetus  in  Maina,  S.  2  E.  Convent  on  Ithoroe,  S. 
20  W.  Acropolis  of  Arcadia,  S.  76  W.  Southern  extremity  of  Zante,  N.  65 
W.    Mount  SkoUis,  N.  10  W.    Lalla,  N.  2  E.    Sinano,  N.  85  1-2  £. 
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tree.  Here  a  fair  is  held  in  May.  There  are  vestiges  of  a  mo- 
dem village ;  and  in  a  ruined  chapel,  near  a  source  and  an  an- 
cient wall,  is  the  angular  triglyph  of  a  Doric  temple,  with  a  fluted 
pedestal  and  a  plain  column  ;  large  antique  vases  have  also  been 
found  here.  From  this  part  of  the  mountain,  a  very  rugged 
ascent  conducts  to  the  summit,  leaving  to  the  left  in  the  way,  a 
vaUey  where  there  is  a  fountain,  **  said  to  be  warm."  This  has 
been  supposed  to  be  that  caUed  Hognoj  the  source  of  the  Neda, 
in  which  the  infant  Jupiter  was  washed.  The  summit  of  Dio- 
phorte  is  '^  a  circular  level,  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  evi- 
dently artificial."  It  commands,  Gke  Tetragi,  a  magnificoit 
view  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis,  as  well  as  that  of  Messeiua.* 
There  can  be  litde  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Doric  temple  and  grove  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  worship 
celebrated  on  Mount  Lycaeus  'm  honour  of  the  god  Pan ;  and  it 
is  far  from  improbable,  that  the  fair  held  here  in  May  is  the  ge- 
nuine vestige  of  the  games  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  performed 
near  his  fane.f  Kerausios,  as  well  as  Olympus,  Co^^lius,  Elaius, 
and  Nomia,  was  but  a  part  of  Mount  Lycason,  different  summits 
being  described  under  these  various  appellations ;  but  Tetragi, 
as  being,  apparently,  the  liighest  summit,  would  seem  to  have 
the  best  claim  to  the  distinctive  title  of  Lycxus,  and  the  ancient 
vestiges  mentioned  by  Mr.  DodweU  leave  scarcely  room  to 
doubt  that  that  was  the  spot  where  sacrifices  were  ofifered  to  the 
Lycaean  Jupiter. 

On  descending  to  the  eastward  from  the  summit  of  Diophorte, 
towards  Karitena,  there  are  found  several  large  and  well-cut 
blocks  of  stone,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Doric  temple  of  white  mar- 
ble ;  the  columns  have  twenty-one  flutes,  and  are  three  feet  in 
diameter.  "  Ten  minutes  below  tliis,  in  a  little  plain  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  are  the  remains  of  a  hippodrome  (horse- 
course),  at  one  extremity  of  which  is  an  edifice  competed  of 
two  sorts  of  masonry,  polygonal  and  horizontal.  On  the  bank 
which  forms  the  hippodrome^  are  some  stone  columns.  On  the 
same  plain,  in  the  way  from  the  hippodrome  to  Megalopolis,  are 
the  rums  of  a  fortification,  near  which  is  a  fountain.  From  this 
valley,  which  appears  like  a  crater,  after  ascending  a  little  to  the 
N.W.,  a  very  ru^d  and  rapid  descent  nms  near  two  sources 
to  the  village  of  Trogomano.  The  prospects  are  magnificent, 
extending  beyond  EQs  to  the  N.W."     From  Tragomano,  the 

*  G«U'g  Itinerary,  p.  106.  The  followiiig  are  given  ai  bearings  finom  Chit 
flummit  Arcadia,  S.  64,  80  W.  Tetrage,  S.  34,90  W.  Itbome,  S.  26  W. 
8inaaoS.66E.     Agios  Eliai  (Taj getut,)  S  17,80£.    Carttena,  N.  fi2, 99  W. 

f  Paosttutl,  lib.  Tui.  c.  38.    See  TraTcIt  of  Aoacbtrtii ,  toL  it.  c.  68. 
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road  leads  to  the  fount  already  mentioned,  which  Sir  W.  Gell 
supposed  to  be  the  source  of  the  Plataniston,  and  thence,  by  the 
chapel  of  St.  Anastasius,  to  tlic  bridge  of  Karitena.  The  de- 
scent from  the  summit  to  Karitena  occupies  nearly  three  hours.* 
Karitena  appears  to  derive  its  name  from  the  river  anciendy 
called  Gortynius  (or  Gortyna),  which,  a  short  distance  to  the 
north  of  the  town,  joins  die  Alpheus.  The  ancient  Gortys, 
wliich  was  reduced  to  a  village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  at 
a  place  marked  by  some  ancient  vestiges,  now  called  indifferent- 
ly Marmora  and  Kachikolo-kastro,  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
furtlier  northward.f  Karitena  was  a  place  of  strength  in  the 
lower  ages,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  die 
Morea  in  the  year  1459.  It  derives  a  sort  of  renown  in  our 
own  times,  from  having  given  birtli  to  the  redoubtable  Theodore 
Cokx^otroni.  The  town,  in  1 805,  contained  about  3000-  inhabi- 
tants, principaUy  Greeks,  and  was  governed  by  a  voivode.  There 
are  few,  if  any,  vestiges  of  remote  antiquity  about  the  place ;  but, 
on  a  flat-topped  insulated  rock  which  rises  above  the  town,  there 
are  ruins  of  a  modem  fort,  probably  of  Venetian  construction, 
which  may  occupy  the  site  of  an  acropolis.  "  It  is  scarcely 
possible,"  Sir.  W.  Gell  remarks,  "  that  so  fine  a  situation  should 
not  have  been  selected  for  a  city  in  ancient  times  ;  but  no  other 
place  is  known  to  have  existed  near  diis  place,  except  a  town 
called  Brenthea.  The  casde  is  capable  of  repair,  and  would 
then  have  a  fine  appearance,  and  be  a  place  of  strength  against 
small  arms,  but,  being  surrounded  with  higher  eminences  within 
range,  would  be  quite  untenable  against  artillery." 

*  Gell's  Itinerary,  p.  108.    The  hippodrome  is,  perhaps,  the  site  of  the  games 
held  in  honour  of  Pan. 

t  The  junction  of  the  Gortyna  and  the  Alpheus  is  at  a  place  anciently  called 
Rhelea  (Raitcai)  :  some  vestiges  are  seen  on  an  eminence  between  the  two 
rivers.  The  road  to  Gortys  lies  tor  an  hour  along  a  high  bank  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Gortynius,  and  then  crosses  it  at  a  bridge,  **  under  which  the  river 
roUi  rapidly  amid  lofty  precipices  which  throw  a  shade  of  wild  horror  over 
the  adjacent  scenery."  A  ruggc4  and  winding  path  leads  from  the  bridge  to 
the  rums,  .which  stand  on  a'high  rock,  rismg  nobly  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
river.  Below  the  road  on  the  right  are  seen  a  monastery  and  caves  in  the 
rock.  The  remains  cofbsist  of  the  foundations  of  a  temple  (ninety  feet  by  for- 
ty-five), with  some  scattered  fragments  of  white  marble,  supposed  to  l>e  that  of 
Esculapius,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  \%as  composed  of  Peotelic  maible. 
Mr.  Dodwell  was  informed  that  the  pavement,  which  was  of  the  same  material, 
bad  been  taken  up  a  few  years  before  and  burned  into  lime  at  Karitena.  The 
superttructure  has  probably  shared  the  same  fate.  There  is  a  secoud  temple, 
once  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  among  the  ruins.  Several  masses  of  the  walls  (of 
polygonal  masonry)  which  surrounded  the  town,  still  remam.  There  are  ruins 
of  two  small  gates  near  each  other,  and  of  a  larger  one  facing  Karitena.  The 
lintels  have  all  fallen.  The  town  was  small,  but  strongly  situated  in  '^  a  wretch- 
ed rocky  mountain,  on  a  tremendous  precipice." 

35 
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.  "  Kariteiia,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  "  carri^  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  tobacco,  silk,  dried  fruits,  and  tolerable  wine.  It  was 
.  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  klepht,  Colocotroni,  and  being 
one  of  the  first  places  to  raise  the  standard  of  freedom,  felt  the 
full  fury  of  the  Turks ;  insomuch  that  a  portion  of  troops  sent 
from  Tripolitza  destroyed  almost  the  entire  town,  while  the  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  were  obliged  to  desert  the'u*  houses,  and  flee 
for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  mountains,  or  enclose  themselves 
within  the  walb  of  their  unpregnable  citadel.  It  now  (1825\ 
presents  little  more  tlmn  a  mass  of  ruias,  the  few  houses  stifi 
standing  being  inhabited  by  impoverished  families,  who  subsist 
solely  by  the  partial  cuhure  of  the  fields  in  tlie  vicinity.*'* 

The  Grortyna  was  anciently  celebrated  for  the  coldness  of  its 
waters.  It  was  said,  that  they  were  never  frozen  by  the  sever- 
est cold,  and  tliat  the  greatest  heats  never  altered  their  tempe- 
rature ;  they  were  alike  delightful  to  bathe  in  or  to  drink.  Pau- 
sanias  states,  that  its  source  was  at  Theitioa  in  \\\e  Methydrian 
territory,  where  it  was  named  Lomios,  because  Jupiter  was 
bathed  in  it  soon  after  he  was  bom.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Kachikolo,  or  Atchicolo  ;  and  there  is  a  village  of  this  name  to 
the  N.W.  of  the  ruins  of  Gortys.  Sir  William  Gell  states,  that 
it  runs  from  a  plain  beyond  Diniitzana,  a  large  town  about  two 
miles  further  to  the  nortli,  which  had,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
the  most  flourishing;  school  in  the  Morea,  with  a  library  contain- 
ing some  old  editions  of  tlie  classics.  There  is  a  palaio  kcatro 
near  the  town. 

On  leaving  Karitena  for  Trifxjlitza,  the  traveller  descends  into 
the  great  plain  of  Megalopolis,  near  the  western  extrenn'ty  of 
which  the  former  town  is  situated,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour, 
crosses  a  stream  called  Klialibashi.  As  he  proceeds,  llie  No- 
iman  range,  which  bounds  the  plain,  recedes  on  his  right,  pre- 
senting, among  nifiny  pictures(j:ic  points  and  recesses,  the  P£ak 
caUed  Sourias  to  Kastro,  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Lycosiu^.  The 
road  lies  along  the  foot,  of  tlie  ran;;c  which  forms  part  of  Mount 
Majnalus,  iust  sufficiently  on  the  heicht  to  aflbrd  a  view  of  every 
object  in  the  plain.  The  village  of  lirahirni,  is  left  on  the  right, 
and  further  on  are  passed  Palaio  Snli  and  Palaio  Paula.  At  the 
end  of  about  three  horn's  and  a  half,  the  road  begins  to  quit 
the  plain  by  a  gradual  ascent,  passes  a  place  called  Palaiopoli, 
and  at  length,  in  an  hour  further,  enters  a  lon^  narrow  glen  called 
Langadia,  wliich  conducts  to  tlie  summit  of  the  defile.  Here 
Sir  W.  Gell  foimd  a  derveni  wiUiout  a  guard,  and  a  klian  without 

*  Picture  of  Greece,  ▼ol.  i.  p.  76. 
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a  host.  The  difference  of  climate  at  this  elevation  is  very  per- 
ceptible. The  traveDer  has  reached  the  region  of  pines,  and  is 
not  far  from  diat  of  snow.  Half  an  hour  further  is  another  der- 
vent;  and  after  anodier  ascent,  where  the  air  is  still  more  pierc- 
ing, he  descends  into  a  bare  valley,  compared  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to 
the  dreary  scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skipton  and  Setde 
in  Yorkshire.  Here  he  crosses  the  stream  of  tlie  Helisson,  which 
divided  the  ancient  city  of  Megalopolis.  The  wretched  villages 
of  Daulia,  Daveia,  and  Kallipaki  (or  Gallipaki)  are  now  seen  ; 
also,  on  two  peaked  rooks,  th«  ruined  forts  of  Kastraki  and  Da- 
veia. On  leaving  "  the  ugly  plain  of  Daveia,"  the  traveller  has 
to  pass  over  anotlier  summit,  and  then  descends  into  the  plain  of 
Tripolitza.  Another  hour  brings  him  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  computed  distance  from  Karitena  is  eight  hours ; 
but  it  occupied  Sir  W.  Gell  eight  hours  and  three  quarters. 


MEGAtOPOLlS. 

The  site  of  the  ancient  Megalopolis,  the  name  of  which  we 
have  had  so  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  is  found  at  Suiano,  a 
village  four  hours  to  the  south  of  Karitena,  and  an  hour  and  a 
half  from  Leondari.*  Tlie  latter  town,  which  stands  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  tlie  plain,  was  erroneously  supposed  by 
D'Anville  to  have  been  the  site  of  Megalopolis  itself,  f  The 
route  from  thence  to  Mistra  has  already  been  described,  but  we 
must  now  briefly  trace  Sir  W.  Gell's  route  from  Tripolitza.     It 

*  Mr.  Dodwell  reached  Sinano  from  the  khan  of  Sakona.  (See  vol.  i.  p.  292.) 
In  fifty  minutes  be  crossed  the  rond  from  Arcadia  to  Leondari,  and  arrived 
near  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  situated  on  an  insulated  hill  at  the  foot  of  Ly- 
cmuSf  called  Helleniko  Kastro ;  supposed  to  be  Andania,  once  the  capital  of 
Messenia,  and  the  birth-pLace  of  Aristomenes.  (Sir  W.  Gell  says  that  it  ii 
still  called  Sandani.)  In  two  hours  and  a  half,  after  crossing  several  rivulets, 
he  reached  the  village  of  Krano,  situated  on  the  ridge  extending  from  Mount 
Taygetus  to  Mount  LycKus.  Here  is  a  derveni ;  and  the  place  (supposed  to 
be  the  ancient  Kromon,)  is  probably  near  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and 
Messenia.  From  above  the  village,  (an  ascent  of  ten  minutes,)  theie  is  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  Megalopolis  and  Messenia,  Ithome  bearing  5.47 
W.  On  the  summit  is  a  forest  of  oaks.  The  village  of  Issari  is  to  the  left. 
After  passing  some  very  ancient  foundations  with  tiles,  the  road  t>ecomet  a 
steep  descent.  An  hour  from  the  top  of  the  ridge,  Mr.  Dodwell  crossed  a 
stream,  and  twenty  minutes  further,  another,  (supposed  to  be  the  Mallous  and 
the  Syros,)  flowing  to  the  Alpheus.  That  river  is  crossed  in  a  quarter  of  an 
bonr  after  entering  the  plain,  running  northward.  Twenty  minutes  further  it 
m  village  <hi  a  mount,  with  walls,  called  Aias  Bty  ',  ten  minutes  from  which 
brought  the  travellers  to  the  ruins. 

t  He  was  misled,  probably,  by  the  notorious  Abb^  Fourmont,  whose  account 
of  his  loumey  through  this  part  of  Arcadia,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  '^  is  a  tissue  of 
cjTors,  as  he  has  mistaken  Leondari  fur  Megalopolis,  and  Megalopolis  for  Man- 
tineia." 
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was  by  way  of  Leondarl  tliat  Ibrahim  Pasiia  advanced  on  the 
capital. 

The  road  from  Trijyolitza  traverses  tlie  plain  in  a  direction 
nearly  south,  varying  to  W.S.W.  Not  far  from  the  gates  of  the 
city,  Sir  W.  Cell  noticed  "  certain  elevations  which  mark  the  site 
of  an  ancient  city.'*  In  about  twenty  minutes,  he  ascended  by  a 
rocky  glen  to  a  barren,  rocky  moor,  and  at  tlie  end  of  twenty 
minutes  more,  crossed  a  brook  flowing  from  tlie  right,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  "  marshy  sheet  of  water"  at  the  foot  of  die  hilb  on  the 
left,  called  Umne,  (the  lake,^  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  Ere  (Eurotas)  and  o\  the  Roseo  ( Alpheus).*  "  These 
rivers,"  remarks  tlie  learned  Traveller,  "  have  the  credit,  which 
they  have  enjoyed  for  nearly  diree  tliousand  years,  of  rising  to 
the  surface,  and  aftenvards  descending  into  the  earth  many  times 
in  their  courses.  Some  miles  on  the  left  of  our  present  road,  I 
afterwards  saw  the  supposed  sources  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ber^ 
vena.  I  observed  also,  that  the  tt^eam  sinks  into  the  earth  io 
the  same  valley  in  the  road  from  Mistra  to  Tripolitza,  and  it  then 
falls  into  diis  lake,  whence  there  is  no  visible  outlet."  At  the 
foot  of  the  hills  on  the  right  is  the  village  of  Phtane,  or  Tliana, 
with  vestiges  of  Pallantium.  In  about  an  hour,  the  road  leaves 
this  plain,  and  crosses  two  ridges  of  a  stony  and  barren  tract.f 
At  the  foot  of  the  rugged  descent  is  a  derveni,  beyond  which,  oo 
the  right,  is  a  liigh  tumulus,  apparently  artificial,  with  some  an- 
cient vestiges.  After  proceeding  for  half  an  hour,  the  mountains 
close  in  on  the  left,  leaving  a  narrow  marshy  plain  ;  and  at  the 
end  oT  two  hours  and  a  half  from  Tripolitza,  the  traveDer 
reaches  tlie  khan  of  Francobrysso,  so  named  from  the  fount  at 
which,  close  by,  "  the  Alpheus  again  breaks  out,  and  accompa- 
nies the  road  across  the  plain,  sometimes  crossing  it  most  incoo- 
veniendy  without  a  bridge."  A  marshy  valley"  with  a  stream 
soon  after  faUs  into  die  plain  from  the  right.  Ten  minutes  fur- 
ther, the  stream  is  crossed  at  a  bridge,  where  rises  on  tlie  right, 
"  a  peninsular  rock  with  a  cave,  a  ruined  cliapel,  and  a  single 
tree,"  on  the  summit  of  which  are  die  walls  and  other  vest^es 
of  the  ancient  Asea.  In  the  marsh,  to  die  left,  are  die  founda- 
tions of  a  temple.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain.  Sir 
W.  Gell  arrived  at  the  edge  of  a  marshy  lake,  covered  with  in- 
numerable wild  fowl.  This  he  passed  by  a  long,  low,  narrow 
bridge,  "  at  the  end  of  which  were  four  square  pilasters,  seem- 

*  See  pa^  299.  In  Uie  Itinerary,  this  lake  is  simply  mentioned  ms  ''  one 
of  the  receptacles. of  the  Alpheus."     The  plain  is  occasionally  inundated. 

i  The  second  of  these  is  described  in  the  itinerary  ai ''  a  steep,  mindiiig  hillr 
with  three  roadi  of  different  ages.'* 
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iDgly  intended  as  the  ^pports  of  the  tiled  roof  of  a  kiosk,  under 
which  some  pasha  or  other  great  personage  had  reposed  while 
the  ducks  were  shot  by  his  attendants.'  This,  however,  he 
remarks,  may  be  only  a  winter  lake,  as  there  is  a  well  near  the 
kiosk.  "  Here  the  water  of  the  Alpheus  sinks  for  the  last  time ; 
and  the  natives  pretend,  that  a  straw,  thrown  into  the  lake  at  the 
katabathron  or  vortex,  has  been  observed  to  rise  again  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  mountain  of  Chimbarou,  which  we  now  be- 
gan to  ascend.  On  our  left  was  a  litde  village  called  Anemo- 
douri,  and  above  it,  a  mined  tower."* 

The  summit  of  Chimbarou,  which  is  reached  after  a  very 
steep  and  difficult  ascent,  is  crowned  with  a  large  ruined  church, 
dedicated  to  the  Panagia,  and  commands  an  extensive  view.  On 
the  right  is  discerned  the  whole  plain  of  Megalopolis,  bounded 
by  the  beautiful  ridge  of  Tetragi.  Leondari  is  seen  in  front, 
surmounted  by  the  whole  northern  extremity  of  the  lofty  Pende- 
dactylos  with  its  five  points,  w  hile,  on  the  left,  its  branches  bound 
the  beginning  of  the  valley,  which  at  lengdi  expands  into  the 
plain  01  Mistra.  On  the  southern  declivity  of  Chimbarou,  which 
is  now  descended  by  a  zig-zag  road,  remains  of  gardens  and 
broken  tiles  are  found  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  minutes,  near 
which  the  Alpheus  again  rises  from  some  copious  springs  on  th& 
right  of  the  road.  To  the  left  is  a  village  beneath  a  liiU,  seem- 
ingly the  site  of  an  ancient  fort.  After  descending  an  hour 
through  a  beautiful  forest  of  oaks,  the  village  of  Kapsomata  is 
seen  on  the  right,  and  half  an  hour  further,  the  road  passes  over 
the  site  of  a  small  ancient  city.  Not  long  after,  the  travel- 
ler crosses  another  of  the  branches  of  the  Alpheus,  in  a  country 
beautiftdly  spotted  with  oaks,  while  the  projections  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  produce  the  most  pleasing  alternation  of  valleys 
and  emmences.  The  glens  are  watered  by  'pretty  rivulets  flow- 
ing to  the  Alpheus  on  die  right.  After  crossing  several  of  these 
little  streams,  tlie  traveller  ascends  the  hill  of  Leondari  to  the 
town,  distant  firom  Tripolitza,  six  hours  and  twenty-three  minutes. 
On  proceeding  to  Sinano,  the  traveller  again  descends  the  hill 
of   Leondari,  and  in    three  quarters  of  an  hour,  crosses/  the 

*  In  the  Itinerary,  the  fount  of  Alpheus  is  said  to  rise  at  the  wetiem  foot  of 
Chimparou.  The  direct  distance  to  Megalopolis  from  this  fount,  is  only  I  hour 
28  mia^  Leondari  being  out  of  the  road.  The  route  is  thus  g^?en.  From  Si- 
nano to  RiiTan  Aga,  crossing  two  brooks  and  passing  a  church  with  vestiges 
of  a  temple,  22  min.  Xo  Chapoga  village,  24  min.  Thence,  crossing  a 
brook,  in  16  min.,  to  vestiges  on  an  eminence  and  ruins  of  a  little  monastery , 
with  a  well :  the  place  is  called  Palaio  Rapsomau.  Here,  a  road  runs  left  two 
hours  to  Marmora,  a  village  two  hours  from  the  khan  of  Francobryssi.  Id 
1 5  minutes  more,  the  Fount. 
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Alpheus,  here  called  the  Megalopotamo.  Another  forty-five 
minutes  brings  him  to  tlie  ditch  which  surrounded  tlie  ancient 
walls  of  the  city,  near  which  are  a  foiintain  and  a  brick-kiln.  Si- 
nano,  the  modem  village,  now  consists  of  only  the  aga's  pyrgo 
(tower)  and  a  few  cottages  with  hedges  round  them,  situated 
just  witiiout  the  ancient  w  alls,  and  exhibiting,  when  Mr.  Dodwell 
was  there,  a  neater  appearance  than  similar  habitations  in  most 
parts  of  Greece.  If  the  Abbe  Fourraont  may  be  believed,  it 
contained  at  the  time  that  he  traveUed,  no  fewer  than  800 
houses  ;  and  he  asserts  that,  a  short  time  before  liis  arrival, 
1,800  of  the  inhabitants  had  been  swept  off  bytiie  plague.  If 
so,  it  must  have  been  a  considerable  place. 

Of  the  city  of  Epaminondas,  which  was  fifty  stadia  in  cir- 
cuit, no  vestiges  of  any  importance  remain,  except  the  ruins  of 
its  once  magnificent  tlieatre,  the  largest  in  Greece.  The  diam- 
eter of  the  inner  semi-circle,  or  orchestra,  is  170  feet  ;  that  of 
the  whole  was  at  least  1400.  It  was,  as  usual,  constructed  part- 
ly against  the  natural  bank,  and  partly  with  artificial  mounds. 
"  The  koHon  still  remains,  but  the  seats  are  covered  with  earth 
and  overgrown  with  bushes.  Part  of  the  walls  of  the  prosceniuM 
also  are  seen,  facing  the  Hclisson,  which  flows  a  few  yards  to 
the  east.  The  remains  of  the  temples  are  dubious  :  some 
masses  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks  of  columns  indicate  their 
situations.  The  soil  is  much  raised,  and  probably  conceals  sev- 
eral remains  of  the  city."  Its  most  valuable  sculptures,  however, 
were  conveyed  to  the  Laconian  capital  by  Cleomenes,  and  great 
part  of  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Spartan  conqueror.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo,  it  was  nearly  deserted. 

From  the  theatre,  which  is  to  the  west  of  tlie  modem  village, 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  site  of  the  cit),  whic  h  was  divided 
by  the  river  Helisson  (now  Barbitza)  into  two  portions.  "  The 
line  of  die  wall  of  fortification  was  erected,  I  tliink,"  Sir  W. 
Gell  says,  "  like  that  of  Mantinea,  in  a  circular  form,  by  Epam- 
inondas, when  he  endeavoured  to  create  an  Arcadian  city,  which 
sliould  be  capable  of  witlistanding  tlie  force  of  Lacedsnoon. 
His  plan  failed  in  the  end,  very  possibly  from  the  means 
employed  to  ensure  a  great  |)opulation,  which,  had  it  been  found 
on  the  spot,  or  transported  thither  from  anotlier  countr}*,  mi8;ht 
have  answered  tlie  purpose.  Epaminondas  seems  to  have  (or- 
gotton  diat  his  community  was  com|X)sed  of  die  most  discordant 
elements,  consisting  of  die  inhabitants  of  many  of  the  smaUer 
Arcadian  cities,  most  of  which  had  probably  some  ancient  quarrel 
with  their  neighbours,  and  all  of  whom  were  compelled  very  un- 
willingly, by  an  arbitrary  decree,  to  quit  their  native  fastnesses, 
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to  setde  id  the  new  city  thus  weakened  by  internal  dissension. 
Megalopolis  was  exposed  also  to  die  additional  misfortune  of  its 
inhabitants  3rielding  to  the  temptation  of  trusting  to  their  last  re- 
source, that  of  fleeing  to  dieir  ancient  abodes,  for  which  the 
presence  of  a  ngorous  enemy  would  furnish  the  excuse.  It  is 
also  to  be  doubted,  whether  fortifications  constructed  only  by  the 
hand  of  man,  could  be  supposed  a  secure  defence  against  an 
enemy  in  any  times.  A  spot  might  have  been  chosen  which 
better  united  convenience  with  safety.  .  The  object  of  die  great 
Theban  could  not  have  been  die  creation  of  a  conquering,  but  of 
an  opposing  city,  and  for  this  purpose  a  hill  would  have  served 
better  than  the  plain.  Generally  speaking,  it  will,  I  think,  be 
found,  that  no  capital  has  risen  to  superior  eminence,  still  less  to 
the  glories  of  foreign  conquest,  which  has  not  been  situated  in  or 
near  an  extensive  plain.  Hills  and  rocks  render  more  defensi- 
ble the  cities  of  the  mountains,  but  it  is  perhaps  for  that  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  under  die  necessity  of  extending  their 
boundaries,  and  throwing  to  a  distance  dieir  frontiers.  Rome, 
Constantinople,  and  other  cities,  might  of  course  be  cited  as 
examples  of  the  contrary  ;  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  the  '  immortal  hills'  must  be  searched  for  by  those  who  wish 
to  see  them,  and  diat  in  either  case,  diey  are  not  elevations  above 
the  plains  of  Latium  and  Thrace,  but  die  banks  which  torrents 
have  separated  firom  each  other  in  their  descent  to  the  Tyber 
and  the  bosphorus. 

"  There  is  even  at  present  no  want  of  cultivation,  nor  of  ul- 
lages, in  th%  most  celebrated  Arcadian  plain,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  beautifully  diversified  with  fields  and  groves.  The  Nomian 
mountains  on  the  west,  near  Karitena,  and  the  great  Mount  Ellen- 
itza,  a  part  of  Taygelus,  on  the  east,  widi  Chimparou  and  its 
ranee,  and  Maenalus,  on  the  north,  furnish  abundant  streams,  the 
banks  of  which  are  fringed  widi  plane  trees,  and  which  all  fall 
into  the  Alpheus.  The  range  of  hills  uniting  EUenitza  with 
Tetrauzi  on  the  south,  toward  die  ancient  Mossenia,  is  not  lofty, 
but  very  prettily  spotted  with  wood.  The  village  of  Isari  is  seen 
high  seated  on  Tetrauzi,  and  the  while  tower  of  Delli  Hassan, 
near  which  Mr.  Dodwell  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city, 
catches  the  eye  in  die  plain  below  ;  but  die  chief  object  is  the 
lofty  peak  of  Korounies,  or  Sourias  to  Kastro,^^* 

The  Helisson,  which  is  a  small  but  rapid  river,  had  its  source, 
according  to  Pausanias,  at  a  village  of  the  same  name,  and  flowing 
through  Megalopolis,  united  widi  the  Alpheus  after  a  course  of 

*  Narrative,  pp.  176—9. 
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thirty  stadia.  Its  banks,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  are  picturesque, 
being  shaded  with  oaks  and  plane-trees,  and  it  contains  fine  trcxit 
and  eels.  As  it  is  very  low  in  summer,  many  relics  of 
antiquity  might  possibly  be  recovered  without  difficulty  from  its 
bed.  Medsds  arc  often  found.  Those  of  Megalopolis  are  com- 
mon ;  namely,  a  silver  one  with  a  head  of  Jupiter  on  one  side, 
and  on  the  reverse.  Pan  sitting  on  mount  Lycaeus,  lioldiog  a 
branch  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  an  eagle  on  his  right  knee ;  and 
a  copper  one,  having  the  head  of  Jupiter,  and  on  the  reverse, 
the  usual  figure  of  Fan,  with  a  bow  in  his  right  hand,  and  an 
eagle  at  his  feet.  The  confederate  coins  of  Arcadia  are  also 
common  :  they  have  generally  the  head  of  Jupiter  or  of  Pan, 
with  the  fistula  on  the  reverse.  Inscriptions  and  other  antiquities 
might  also,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  be  recovered  from  among  die 
ruins  by  diligent  search.  The  pyrgos  of  the  aga  is  partly  coo- 
stnicted  of  inscribed  marbles. 

Twenty  minutes  to  the  S.E.  of  Sinano,  crossing  two  streams 
in  tlie  way,  are  remains  of  a  small  Doric  temple,  now  converted 
into  a  church.  Part  of  tlie  cella  is  seen,  upon  which  the  church 
is  buih.  Near  it  lie  some  fragments  of  columns,  with  some 
fluted  pilasters  and  unomamented  metopee.  The  distance  from 
Megafopolis,  (about  seven  stadia,)  nearly  corresponds  to  the  sit- 
uation assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  temple  of  the  uMim'ce,  or 
Eumenides,  erected  on  the  spot  where  Orestes  lost  his  senses  on 
account  of  the  murder  of  his  mother.  Still  furtlier  in  this  direc- 
tion, after  crossing  a  small  stream,  passing  through  the  viOaee  of 
Erisvanaga,  and  then  crossing  anotlier  ri\'ulet,  Mr.  DodweU  ob- 
served some  ancient  vestiges ;  and  half  a  mile  beyond,  b  a  small 
hill  or  natural  mound,  on  which  are  some  imperfect  remains. 
He  then  proceeded  through  a  village  called  Chnppoga,  near 
which  are  some  ancient  traces,  and  crossed  here  the  fifth  stream 
from  Megalopolis.  All  these  streams  originate  in  the  hills  which 
rise  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  and  after  a  short  and 
winding  course,  mingle  tlieir  waters  with  those  of  the  Helisson 
or  the  Alpheius.  From  diis  place,  Mr.  Dodwell  ascended  a  hiB 
covered  with  oaks,  to  the  Kalybia  of  Dabano,  and  in  twenty  min- 
utes more,  reached  Palaio  Rapsomata,  seated  on  an  eminence, 
on  which  are  only  a  few  imperfect  foundations.  "  An  hour  and 
a  half  from  hence,  near  the  foot  of  die  hills  which  bound  the 
plain,  a  large  source  of  water,  called  Marmorea,  issues  from  the 
rock,  and  is  probably  tlie  Kgovva  mentioned  by  Pausanias."* 

From  Megalopolis,  roads  branched  off  to  Sparta,  to  Messene, 
to  Tegea,  and  to  Olympia ;  and  remains  of  them,  M.  Pouque- 

*  Dodwdl}  ToL  U.  p.  377. 
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ville  affirms,  are  still  to  be  found  m  the  directions  bdicated  by 
the  classic  Topographer.  Its  ancient  importance  would  seem  to 
be  attested  by  the  circumstance,  that  sdl  the  military  roads  of 
Pebponnesus  terminate  at  this  spot  as  a  centre.  About  two 
hours  fipom  Sinano,  and  twenty  minutes  from  the  village  of  Stala, 
is  a  ruined  site,  now  called  Agios  Georgios,  which  Mr.  Dodwell 
considers  to  be  undoubtedly  the  site  of  Lykosoura, — according 
to  Pausanias,  '*  the  most  ancient  city  of  the  most  ancient  people 
in  the  world."*  Its  walls,  die  learned  Traveller  says,  manifest 
signs  of  the  remotest  antiquity.     The  ruins  are  thus  described. 

"  The  acropolis  stood  upon  a  fine  precipice  of  an  oblong  form, 
the  extremities  facing  nearly  north  and  south.  The  western  side 
is  inaccessible,  and  the  other  side,  which  faces  the  plain  of  Me- 
galopolis, is  supported  bv  a  double  terrace-wall,  composed  of 
rough  blocks  like  the  walls  of  Tiryns.  The  gateway  is  visible, 
facing  the  south,  but  its  only  remains  consist  of  the  foundations 
and  some  hewn  blocks  lying  on  the  spot.  Within  the  acropolis 
stre  two  ruined  churches  and  ^eversl  frusta  of  unfluted  columns 
of  a  darii:-cok>ured  marble,  with  some  architraves  and  a  Doric 
capital.  The  largest  diameter  of  the  columns  is  only  one  foot 
ten  inches.  A  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.E.  of  the  acropolis, 
is  an  eminence  covered  with  bushes,  which  may  well  be  sup- 
posed to  conceal  some  interesting  remains.  Several  blocks  of 
plain  columns,  and  a  ruined  church,  are  the  only  visible  objects. 
To  the  north  of  this  is  another  small  elevation,  where  some  frag- 
ments of  plain  columns,  and  some  fluted  columnar  pilasters  and 
triglyphs,  evince  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple.  The  whole  is 
fallen  to  the  sround,  and,  amongst  the  ruins  oi  the  cella,  is  a  mass 
of  white  maible,  which  was  probably  a  statue,  but  it  is  too  much 
shattered  for  any  form  to  be  perceived.  Between  this  and  the 
acropolis  are  the  lemains  of  a  bath  or  cistern,  about  40  feet  in 
length  and  10  in  breadth,  composed  of  square  blocks,  and  weU 
preserved.  A  few  feet  above  it  is  a  small  spring,  which  orid- 
naUy  fk>wed  through  the  bath  by  two  apertures  tlmt  still  remain. 
Several  large  blocks  lie  scattered  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  evi- 
dently one  of  the  most  ornamented  parts  of  the  city.  To  the 
east  of  the  acropolis  are  remains  of  another  Doric  building,  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  columns  and  pilasters  nearly  buried.  The 
principal  part  of  the  town  occupied  an  undulating  plain  to  the 
east  of  the  acropolis.  It  is  difficult  to  form  any  certain  concJu- 
<\ons  with  respect  to  its  size,  as  none  of  the  walls,  except  those 

*  So  the  Arcadians  styled  UiemselTes : 

'*  Anie  Jovem  gtmium  terroi  habuisa  feretUur 
•freadet,  tt  Luna  gens  prior  ilUfuU"  Ovid. 
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of  the  acropolis,  have  been  preserved ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
extended  over  a  circuit  of  two  miles.* 

"  About  twenty  niinutos  from  the  ruins  of  Agios  Georgios,  to- 
wards the  N.W.,  and  near  the  viUage  of  Stala,  is  a  kqfhale- 
brussiy  rushing  out  of  the  mountain  in  a  deep  glen,  and  forming  a 
rapid  stream,  which  finds  its  way  by  the  ruin^  of  the  city,  and 
entering  the  plain  of  MegalopoUs  to  the  N.  of  Delli  Hfassan, 
unites  with  the  Alpheus.  Anotlier  rivulet  of  more  considerable 
size  rises  near  the  village  of  Issari,  and  running  to  the  S.W.  of 
Agios  Georgios,  also  joins  the  Alpheus.  One  of  these  b  proba- 
uly  the  Plataniston.  The  pastures  of  these  mountains  retain 
much  of  their  ancient  celebrity ;  and  numerous  goat^  and  sheep 
are  seen  on  the  hills  where  Pan  fed  his  flocks.  The  mountains 
of  The  Melpeianf  re^on  resound  on  all  sides  with  the  pipe  wludi 
the  god  is  said  to  have  invented  on  the  spot.  The  pastoral  inha- 
bitants of  the  surrounding  villages  are  a  hardy  and  handsome 
race,  evincing  a  spirit  of  probity  and  independence,  and  exercia- 
ing  hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers."| 

We  must  now  prepare  to  take  leave  of  the  once  populous  and 
classic  Arcadia,  the  mother-land  of  pastoral  poetry  and  romance ; 
and  returning  to  the  Turkish  capital,  proceed  to  describe  the  in- 
teresting remains  which  occur  in  the  direction  of  the  route 


FROM  TRIPOLITZA  TO  ARGOS. 

The  ruins  of  Tegea,  one  of  the  three  cities  from  which  Tri- 
politza  is  supposed  to  have  been  built,  are  found  at  the  village  of 
Fiali  (or  Pegale),  about  an  hour  eastward  from  that  city.  Sir 
W.  Gell  speaks  of  it  as  "  one  of  the  cities  of  Greece  which,  in 
its  present  state,  presents  the   fewest  objects  of  curiosity  above 

*  Notwithftanding  the  remote  antiquity  of  some  of  these  remains,  the  work 
of  demolition  has  but  recently  been  completed.  Only  three  years  before,  the 
•ga  of  Delli  Hatsan  (a  viUage  twenty  minutes  distant,  at  the  foot  of  the  wood- 
ed hills  that  joins  Lycirus)  had  dilapidated  the  most  perfect  of  the  temples  and 
several  other  ruins,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  new  pyrgot  with  the  preooiis 
materials.  Unwilling  to  have  his  quarry  detected,  or  his  ravages  expoaed,  be 
attempted  to  persuade  Mr.  Dodwell  that  there  were  no  ancient  remains  id  this 
direction.  Delli  Hassan  is  70  minutes  from  Sinano  on  the  road  to  Karitena. 
(See  Gell*8  Itinerary,  p.  \0\^  Several  ancient  vestiges  occur  on  this  route, 
and  between  the  village  of  Cfyparissia  (three  quarters  of  an  boor  from  DelH 
Hassan,)  and  the  foot  of  Diophorti,  is  the  village  of  Mavrias,  "  near  which  is 
a  valley  now  called  Ba^«  Rema  (the  deep  glen,)  where  the  natives  assert  that 
fire  often  issues  from  the  earth  near  a  fountain.  The  same  story  is  told  by 
Pausanias,  who  calls  the  place  Bathos." 

t  On  approaching  the  bridge  of  Karitena,  a  village  called  Florio  it  sees  on 
the  left,  which,  Sir  W.  (Sell  says,  neariy  corresponds  to  the  ancient  Mefaiea. 

I  DodweU,  ToL  it  pp.  804—7. 
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ground  *^  but  an  excavation,  be  tbinks,  would  be  very  produc- 
tive. "  It  is  probable  that  there  is  an  immense  treasure  of  sculp- 
ture in  this  place ;  for  the  soil,  being  all  ploughed,  so  as  to  have 
left  no  trace  of  the  walls,  must  have  risen  so  much  as  to  cover 
the  ruins,  before  Tripolitza  had  become  of  sufficient  consequence 
to  require  the  decorations  diat  might  occasion  the  pillage  of  the 
marbles."  It  must  be  recoUected,  however,  that  marbles  are 
pillaged  for  other  purposes  than  decoration, — ^for  building-mate- 
rials and  to  convert  into  lime.  Mr.  DodweU  observed  that  the 
soil  is  a{qparendy  much  higher  than  die  original  level,  but  the 
walls,  he  remarks,  have  probably  been  employed  in  building  the 
modem  ci^. 

^^The  first  ruins  that  the  traveller  comes  to,  occupy  a  gentle 
eminence,  on  which  is  the  church  of  Agios  SosU,  which  has  proi 
bably  replaced  some  ancient  temple.  On  the  outer  wall  *is  a 
fragmented  inscription,  and,  within  the  church,  a  Doric  capital. 
Not  &r  from  this  is  an  elevation  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a 
large  church  called  Palaio  Episkopi,  apparently  built  with  the 
remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  and  situated  on  the  original  founda- 
tion. Several  triglyphs,^^T«te  of  columns,  and  other  architec- 
tural^ and  sculptured  fragments,  besides  some  broken  inscriptions, 
are  visible  on  the  walls.  Some  hundred  yards  from  this  church 
is  the  village  of  Piali,  with  a  few  remains  of  the  great  temple  of 
Minerva  Alea,  built  by  Skopas  of  Paros.  It  was  composed  of 
the  three  orders  of  Grecian  architecture.  Above  die  Doric  was 
the  Corinthian,  surmounted  by  the  Ionic.  There  are  fragments 
of  the  difierent  orders,  and  several  large  masses  of  Doric  co- 
lumns of  white  marble,  but  the  greater  part  is  buried.*  Their 
size  may  have  contributed  to  their  preservation,  as  they  were  too 
heaiy  to  be  removed.  The  two  other  orders  were  no  doubt 
smaller,  and  have  been  carried  to  Tripolitza,  as  very  few  frag- 
ments of  them  remain.  We  are  informed  by  Pausanias,  that  this 
temple  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  ornamented  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. The  Calydonian  hunt  was  represented  on  its  front 
tympanon^  while  the  posiicum  exhibited  the  batde  of  Telephos 
ana  Achilles  in  the  plain  of  Kaikos.  Augustus,  to  punish  the 
Tegeans  for  their  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Antony,  deprived 
the  temple  of  the  old  ivory  statue  of  the  goddess,  which  he  sent 
to  Rome.  He  also  removed  the  tusks  of  the  Calydonian  boar, 
and  left  the  Tegeans  no  odier  relic  but  his  skin."f 

*  A  Doric  capita]  about  fi?e  feet  in  diameter,  Sir  W.  Gell  found  in  use  as  the 
mouth  of  a  weU. 

t  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  418—20.  The  coins  of  Tegea  are  well  known  to  the 
Humismatie  collector.    They  generally  represent  the  galeated  bead  of  Adiner- 
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Mr.  Dodwell  observed  no  remains  of  the  magmficent  raaiUe 
theatre  buih  by  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Macedoo.  If  any 
traces  exist,  they  are  probably  to  be  sought  for  at  the  hill  of  P»- 
laio  Episkopi,  or  that  of  Agios  Sosd.  On  one  of  these  must 
have  stood  tue  acropolis.  The  plain  of  Tegea  is  composed  ci 
rich  arable  land,  and  is  surrounded  with  mountains,  excqit  in 
*'  two  narrow  slips,''  or  openings,  one  of  which  leads  southward 
towards  AGstra,  and  the  other  to  the  plain  of  Mantineia. 

The  ruins  of  the  latter  city  are  found  at  a  place  called  Pabeo- 
poli,  seven  miles  from  Tripolitza, — a  ride  oi  two  hours.  TTie 
road  lies  over  the  plain  in  a  direction  nearly  north.  About  half 
way,  the  foot  of  a  projecting*  mountain  advances  on  the  road  from 
die  left,  forming  the  natural  boundanr  between  the  territories  of 
Tegea  and  Mantineia.  Here  are  KHind  a  ruined  church,  with 
some  ancient  tiles  scattered  about,  and  traces  of  the  wall  ^idiich 
ran  across  the  vaUey,  composed  of  roueh  blocks  apparentfy^  of 
high  antiquiQr.  On  the  acclivity  is  a  Wallachian  village,  wUdi, 
Sir  W.  GeU  suggests,  may  pos^bly  have  been  the  spot  to  wfakb 
Epaminondas  retired  after  he  was  wounded,  to  witness  the  end 
of  the  conflict.  The  hill  appears  to  be  the  Mount  Alesion  of 
Pausanias.  On  the  right  the  monasteiy  of  Tsipiafia  is  seen  on 
the  nxMintain.  The  marshy  plain  of  Mantmeia  opens  beyond 
the  pass,  and  the  road,  inclinbg  to  the  right,  crosses  at  a  bndge 
the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Ophis,  so  called  from  its  serpentine 
meanderings,  which  surround  the  walls  oi  the  ancient  ci^.  ^^The 
river,'*  says  .Sir  W.  Gell,  "  runs  directly  against  the  base  of  the 
curtain,  there  divides,  and,  performing  die  circuit  of  the  exacdy 
circular  walls  with  their  116  towers  and  eight  gates,  is  re-united 
on  the  opposite  side,  and,  after  a  short  course,  falls  into  a  ibote- 
bathron,  or  chasm,  and  disappears.*  The  traces  of  a  bank  are 
yet  visible,  by  which  a  besiegmg  army  raised  the  waters  so  high, 
that  not  only  the  city  was  inundated,  but  that  part  of  the  upper 
walls  which  consisted  of  unbaked  bricks,  resting  upon  the  mas- 
sive stone  foundations,  fell  into  the  flood.  This  is,  I  believe, 
usually  taken  for  a  romance,  but  the  vestiges  confirm  the  histo- 
ry, f     The  lines  of  the  streets  are  yet  in  some  places  visible,  as 

ra  Alea,  sometimes  a  bearded  head  with  a  diadem,  or  the  figure  of  the  god- 
dess at  full  length,  with  that  of  a  warrior.  A  scarce  coin  of  this  ckj  exlubils 
Telephos  receiving  nourishment  from  a  deer.  The  inscriptions  are  generally 
Alkos  and  TECKATAit. 

*  But  for  this  subterraneous  yent,  the  stream  of  the  Ophis,  together  with  iIk 
waters  that  fall  from  Artemision,  would  inundate  the  plain. 

t  These  walb  resisted,  even  better  than  stone,  the  impulse  of  warlike  en- 
gines,  but  were  not  proof  against  the  effects  of  water.  The  storj  is,  that  Age- 
slpotis,  King  of  Sparta,  forming  a  ditch  round  the  town,  cattfed  the  cirer  C^pb 
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is  the  diettre  near  the  centsre,  which  is  not  less  than  213  feet  b 
diameter.  There  are  several  pools  in  the  enclosure.  The  ra- 
dius of  the  circle  which  would  describe  the  wall  df  Mantineia, 
might  be  2000  feet  in  length.  I  think  th^re  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  Epaminondas  laid  out  his  other  Arcadian  city  of  Megalopo- 
lis on  a  ^milar  plan,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  ^te  is  a 
perfectly  dead  flat,  and  the  efiect  produced  on  these  plains  by 
the  streams  falling  into  chasms,  instead  of  finding  their  way 
throudi  valleys,  is,  that  the  mountains  rise  as  abruptly  from  the 
flat  edge  of  the-marsh,  as  rocks  rise  from  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
Near  the  walls  is  a  litde  monastery  on  a  conical  hill,  called  Chry- 
soule,  where  the  most  ancient  city  is  said  to  have  stood." 

Mantineia  was  richly  decorated  with  public  edifices.  It  had 
eight  temples,  besides  a  theatre,  a  stadium,  and  a  hippodrome* 
Except  the  imperfect  remams  of  the  theatre,  the  walls  of  which 
are  similar  to  those  round  the  town,  none  of  the  sites  of  the  an- 
cient buildings  can  be  identified,  every  thing,  except  the  city 
walls,  being  in  a  state  of  total  dilapidation.  The  coins  of  the 
city  are  not  scarce :  they  bear  the  image  of  Neptune,  their  tute- 
lary deity,  and  sometimes  the  head  df  Minerva,  Jupiter,  or  Anti- 
nous.* 

The  Mantineian  plain  is  enclosed,  towards  the  south-east,  by 
the  rugeed  heists  of  Parthenion  and  Artemision,  which  sepa- 
rate it  ferom  die  plab  of  Argos.  On  the  north-west,  a  line  of 
rocky  hills  separates  it*fix)m  that  of  Kalpaki,  a  village  two  hours 
and  a  quarter  from  Mantineia,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menos.  The  road  from  Tripolitza  is,  for  the  first  three  miles, 
the  same  as  that  to  Mantineia.  It  then  passes  the  katabatkrony 
where  the  waters  of  the  plain  fall  into  an  abyss,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  further,  ascends  a  vaUey  to  the  village  of  Kapsa,  con- 
sisting of  sixty  houses  and  a  church.  After  passing  the  vestiges 
of  the  tower  and  wall  which  once  guarded  the  pass,  the  traveller 

Juits  the  Kalavrita  road,  to  ascend  to  the  large  village  of  Liva- 
iou,f  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  left,  but  suffi- 

to  flow  ioto  it,  and  dissolved  the  fabric  of  the  walls,  as  Cimoii,  son  of  Miltiades, 
bad  done  befor^  with  the  earthen  walls  of  Eton,  on  the  river  Strymon.  The 
walb  which  are  seen  at  present,  Mr.  Dodwell  considers  as  of  later  date,  having 
been  built,  probably,  af^er  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  '*  They  are  of  the  same 
style  astboae  of  Messene,  and  exhibit  an  interesting  and  very  perfect  specimen 
of  CircciaB  fortification/' 

*  GeiVs  Narrative,  p.  137.    Dodwell,  vol.  iir  pp.  421—4. 

f  Written  by  Sir  W.  GeU  and  Mr.  Dodwell,  Lebadi,  Lividi,  Lebidi,  Lebidiou, 
and  LibadHi.  The  thermometer  here,  on-  Sir  W.  Call's  arrival  (April  8),  stood 
at  28^,  the  same  as  at  Tripolitaa  in  the  morning.  From  Livadiou,  it  i»  four 
hours  to  Betena,  five  hours  to  Davia,  ten  hours  to  Dimitsana,  four  hours  and 
a  half  fhm  Tripolitaa. 
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ciently  elevated  to  overlook  the  plain  of  Orchoraenos,  which  in 
this  part,  takes  from  it  its  modem  name.  The  lofty  mountain  to 
the  west  of  this  village  is  covered  with  pines.  It  extends  to  both 
the  plains  of  Orchomenos  and  Mantineia.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  range,  on  a  much  higher  level,  is  situated  the  town  of  Beteoa, 
near  the  ancient  Methydrion.  From  Livadiou,  the  traveller  has 
again  to  descend,  and  crossing  the  road  to  Kalavrita,  which  be 
leaves  to  the  left,  traverses  the  marshy  plain,  and  in  less  than  an 
hour,  reaches  the  modem  village  of  Kalpaki  (or  Kallipachi,)  situa- 
ted on  the  soutii  side  of  an  insulated  hill,  which  fills  up  a  pass  be- 
tween a  mountam  called  Roussi,  and  the  eastern  chain  of  Mount 
Artemisius.* 

''  The  situation  of  Orchomenos  was  fine  and  commanding, 
mnning  up  to  the  summit  of  its  hill,  which  was  crowned  with  the 
castle,  whence  the  walls  and  towers  ran  down  to  the  sides  of  tbe 
plain,  leaving  the  citadel  as  tlie  apex  of  a  triangle  of  about  half  a 
mile  each  way.'^  The  hill  resembles  Mount  Ithome  in  fonn, 
though  of  far  inferior  height,  being  steep  on  all  sides,  and  flat  on 
the  summit.  When  the  snows  of  winter  melt,  and  the  lake 
which  extends  on  the  north  of  tlie  ruins  overflows,  the  hill  is  al- 
most surrounded  with  water ;  and  it  is  called  an  island  by  one 
ancient  writer,  f  The  walls  were  fortified  with  square  towers. 
In  some  places  they  are  well  preserved,  and  the  most  ancient 

t)arts  are  in  "  the  rough  Tiryndiian  style."  The  modem  vil- 
age  is  situated  upon  the  mitis  of  the  lower  town.  The  cottage 
occupied  by  Mr.  Dodwell  stood  upon  the  remains  of  a  Done 
temple  of  white  marble,  small,  but  apparently  very  ancient. 
Large  masses  were  scattered  about,  and  some  countrymen  whom 
the  Author  employed  to  excavate,  dug  out  some  elegant  I>oric 
capitals  in  perfect  preservation.  He  earnestly  recommends  fii- 
ture  travellers  to  prosecute  the  researches  which  he  had  not  time 
to  pursue.  There  is  a  fine  fountain  below  tlie  village.  Near  it 
is  a  white  marble  lion,  in  an  indifferent  st>ie,  and  under  the  na- 
tural size.  Below  the  fountain  .is  a  ruined  church,  evidently  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  ancient  building  of  the  Doric  order,  of 
small  dimensions, — probably  a  mausoleum. 

"  Orchomenos,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  seems  to  have  beea 

*  Mr.  Dodwell  reached  Kalpaki  in  two  hours  and  a  quarter  from  Mantineia. 
On  reaching  the  footofthc  hilU  which  rise  from  the  southern  side  of  U>e  plain 
of  OrchomenoSi  he  came  to  the  ancient  road,  paved  with  large  stones ;  "  of 
which/'  he  says,  *^  though  broken  and  full  of  holes,  we  were  glad  to  make  use, 
instead  of  traversing  the  marshy  ground  through  which  the  summer  road 
passes.'* 

t  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus.  This  lake,  like  most  others  in  this  part,  has 
no  visible  outlet,  and  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  season. 
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a  place  of  little  consequence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  but  it  is 
singular,  that  there  are  still  the  remains  of  several  buildings, 
which  appear  to  have  been  temples,  though  he  mentions  only 
two.  Besides  the  two  already  noticed,  the  church  of  the  Panagia, 
which  is  situated  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  acropolis,  is  entirely 
composed  of  the  remains  of  a  Doric  temple,  among  which  are 
triglyphs,  plain  metoptey  and  fluted  ^^K^^a  of  white  marble,  but  of 
small  proportions.  Here  are  also  some  firagmented  antefixa  of 
terra  cotta,  depicted  with  the  usual  foliage  of  a  dark  red  hue. 
Near  the  church  is  a  small  spring.  Further  down  in  the  plain, 
towards  the  lake,  is  another  ruined  church,  constructed  with  an- 
cient blocks  of  stone  and  marble ;  and  near  it  is  an  Ionic  capital. 
A  few  paces  from  this  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  tower. 
Still  further,  towards  the  village  called  Rush,  is  anotlier  church, 
in  the  walls  of  which  are  some  marble  triglyplis.  A  few  hun- 
dred paces  to  the  west  of  Kaipaki,  there  is  a  heap  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  of  large  size  ;  and  further  in  the  plain  are  other 
similar  remains :  indeed,  everything  seems  to  evince  that  Orcho- 
menos  was  a  strong  and  extensive  citv,  and  sumptuously  decora- 
ted with  ornamental  edifices,  which  Pausanias  has  not  described 
with  his  usual  dilieence."*  ^ 

For  the  sake  of  describing  the  remains  of  these  three  cities  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Tripolitza,  we  have  wandered 
from  our  proposed  route.  The  road  to  Argos,  on  leaving  die 
Tegean  plain,  crosses  a  very  steep  summit,  and  descends  by  a 
zig-zag  causey  into  the  valley  of  Hysiae.  It  then  passes  the  vil- 
lages of  Agios  Georgios  and  Araithyrea,  and  runs  across  the 
plain  to  the  city.  The  road  from  Mantineia  to  Argos  leads,  in 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  the  plain  of  Cliipiana.  An  hour 
further  is  the  monastery  of  Chipiana,  on  a  mountain.  A  steep 
ascent  of  an  hour  leads  to  the  summit,  on  which  gooseberry 
bushes  were  found  growing  wild.  Two  hours  more  are  occu- 
pied in  traversing  and  descending  the  mountain.  In  two  hours 
nirther,  the  traveller  crosses  a  large  torrent,  and  in  half  an  hour 
beyond,  enters  the  plain  of  Argos.  This  road,  being  both  steep 
and  bad,  is  seldom  used  :  it  occupies  nearly  the  same  time  as 
the  direct  road  from  Tripolitza,  viz.  nine  hours  and  twent)'-tliree 
minutes ;  but  the  latter,  lying  chiefly  over  the  plains,  may,  with- 
out an  attendant  on  foot,  be  performed  in  less  than  eight  hours.f 

*  Dodwell,  Yol.  ii.  p.  427.  t  GelVs  Itin.  pp.  173,  4. 
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ARGOS. 

The  most  striking  view  of  the  Argiire  plaiir^and  capita]  is  ob- 
tained in  the  approach  from  Neinea,  or  from  Tiryns.  Mr.  IXxl- 
well,  \dio  arrived  there  from  Corinth,  by  the  pass  of  TVetos, 
thus  describes  his  entrance  on  what  he  pronounces  to  be  ^  the 
most  interesting  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  ancient  temuxj 
of  Argolis.** 

^'  We  began  to  descend  by  a  badly  paved  way,  and  came  to 
a  clear  and  copious  spring,  which,  formine  a  small  but  rajpUl 
stream,  rushes  down  the  rocky  declivity  of  the  hill  into  the  phin 
of  Argos.  At  the  outlet  of  the  glen,  we  experienced  a  sudden 
burst  of  one  of  those  magic  prospects  which  occur  so  often  ia 
this  beautiful  and  classic  region.  The  view  extended  over  the 
rich  and  even  plain  of  Areos,  with  its  capital  and  pointed  citadd, 
beyond  which  the  lake  of  Lema  glimmers  faintly  in  the  view. 
The  ancient  Mycenae  is  observed  on  the  left  or  south-east  side  of 
the  plain.  Further  down  are  seen  the  ruins  of  Tiryns,  and  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  plain,  Nauplia  and  its  lofi^  acro- 
polis rise  conspicuously  from  the  sea.  The  north-west  side  of 
the -plain  is  bounded  by  the  towering  heights  which  branch  from 
Mainalos  and  Zarex ;  and  the  south-east  side  by  a  lower  and 
less  precipitous  range,  of  which  Mount  Euboia,  near  Mycenae,  is 
the  principal.  The  horizon  is  terminated  by  the  blue  Ime  of  the 
Argolic  Gulf. 

"  We  descended  to  the  plain  of  Argos,  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  observed  the  traces  of  a  thick  wall.  The  plain  is  a  perfect 
flat,  composed  of  rich  soil  well  cultivated  and  mottled  with  viDa- 
;es.  Several  ploughs  drawn  by  oxen,  were  tilling  the  ground. 
'e  observed  great  quantities  of  wild  geese  and  ptevers  flying 
about  We  passed  to  the  right  of  a  village  named  Phikti,  where 
there  are  some^ ancient  remains,  and  a  square  tower  composed  of 
large  stones.  Our  road  crossed  some  small  torrent-beds,  at  pre- 
sent dry,  b^t  evidently  at  times  filled  with  impetuous  streams. 
We  passed  by  a  low  rocky  hill  and  a  church,  and  went  through 
a  straggling  village  called  Kutsopodi.  Further  od,  we  crossed  a 
small  stream,  and  beyond  it,  a  gi*eat  torrent-bed  called  Zer». 
This  is  *  Father  Inachos.'*  A  tumulus,  composed  of  smaD 
stones,  is  seen  upon  its  bank,  a  few  paces  from  which  are  some 
large  blocks. 

•  "  Pater  Inachiu" — « ingeof  Inachus.' — Statius. 
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*^In  approaching  Argos,  the  view  was  particular^  grand. 
The  rocks  of  the  acropolis  rose  close  on  our  right  band,  with  a 
monastery  perched  upon  the  pinnacle  of  a  steep  precipice.  On 
our  left  was  a  round  eminence  of  moderate  elevation,  probably 
the  Phoronaian  hill.  Before  us  was  the  town  of  Argos,  with  the 
distance  closed  by  the  plain  and  gulf.  This  once  celebrated 
city  is  at  present  not  half  so  populous  as  Athens.  Its  inhabitants 
do  TiO\  exceed  five  thousand,  the  majority  of  whom  are  Greeks. 
Argos  occupies  a  perfect  flat,  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  an- 
cient acropolis.  The  houses  are  small  and  low,  but,  intermin- 
gled witii  numerous  gardens,  are  dispersed  over  a  considerable 
space,  and  exhibit  the  semblance  of  a  large  straggling  \411age. 
This  city  contains  two  mosques  and  many  churches,  and  is  go- 
verned by  a  bey,  who  has  forty  villages  under  his  command.* 
Most  of  the  ancient  edifices,  with  which  Argos  was  so  copiously 
fiimished  and  splendidly  adorned,  haire  so  entirely  disappeared, 
that,  on  entering  the  town,  the  traveller  is  inclined  to  ask,  Where 
are  the  thirty  temples,  the  costly  sepulchres,  the  gymnasium,  the 
stadium,  and  the  numerous  monuments  and  statues  that  Pausa- 
nias  has  described  ?  They  have  for  ever  vanished,  for,  of  most 
of  them,  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found.  The  silent  destruction  of 
time,  or  the  fierce  ravage  of  barbarism,  has  leveUed  every  thing 
with  the  ground,  except  the  theatre,  the  acropolis,  and  some  un- 
interesting masses  of  Roman  architecture. 

"  The  theatre  is  at  the  south-eastern  foot  of  the  acropolis. 
The  seats,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock,  are  well  preserved,  and  it 
is  of  magnificent  proportions.  In  front  of  the  theau*e  is  a  lar^e 
Roman  wall  of  brick,  at  present  named  Palaio  Tekkie.-f  We 
entered  the  house  of  a  Turk  neai*  the  ruins,  and  were  conducted 
to  some  subterraneous  vaulted  chambers,  paved  widi  coarse  mo- 
saic of  black  and  white  colours.  Our  progress  in  a  passage  was 
stopped  by  a  modem  wall ;  diey  assured  us  that  it  continued  a 
long  way  under  ground,  and  terminated  at  some  odier  brick 
ruins,  where  a  similar  mosaic  pavement  is  also  seen.  Apollodo- 
nis,  Pausanias,  and  others,  mendon  the  subterraneous  edifice  of 
Acrisius,  and  the  brazen  Thalamos,  in  which  his  daughter  Danae 
was  confined.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  contained  the  monu- 
ment of  Krotopos,  and  the  temple  of  the  Kresian  Bacchus.  Not 
being  able  to  proceed  any  further  in  diis  passage,  we  returned  to 

*  A  French  traveller  (Des  Mouceaux)  who  visited  Greece  in  1668,  by  order 
of  Louis  XIV.,  says,  there  were  in  his  time,  sixty  villages  in  the  plain  of 
Argos. 

t  "  Probably  apart  of  the  ca^ellum  (ywpcov)  which  was  pear  to  the  theatre 
called  CriterioD,  once  a  court  or  tribunal  of  judgment." — Dr.  £.  D.  Cmm. 
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the  tlieatre,  near  which  we  observed  a  fine  mass  of  waD  of  the 
well-joined  polygonal  coDstruction.  Two  of  the  blocks  are 
traced  with  mscnptbns,  but  tliey  are  so  corroded,  that  only  a 
few  letters  are  legible.  This  ruin  is  at  present  called  Liniiarti. 
A  little  higher  up  the  acropolis  hill  is  a  brick  ruin,  built  upon  a 
flat  hewn  rock.  One  of  the  internal  walls  contains  a  round  nidie 
for  a  statue,  which  an  excavation  might  probably  bring  to  light. 
Some  years  after  I  had  made  the  present  tour  in  Greece,  Veli 
Pasha,  Governor  of  tlic  Morea,  caused  an  excavation  to  be  made 
near  die  dieatre,  and  discovered  sixteen  marble  statues  and  busts, 
in  fi^ood  style  and  preservation,  particularly  one  of  Venus  and 
another  of  j£srulapius.  They  were  not  quite  half  tlie  size  of 
lil'e.  Several  gold  medals  of  tlie  Emperor  Valens  were  also 
found  in  a  sepulchre  near  tlie  same  spot. 

*'  The  acroi)oiis  stjuids  u[X)n  a  pointed  rocky  acclivity,  of  con- 
siderable elevation  and  gb|!at  natural  strength.  The  waUs  and 
towers  make  an  impressive  appearance  from  below;  but, 'on  ap- 
proaching these  strurtures,  die  traveller  is  disappointed  to  find 
the  greater  part  of  tiiem  coin])osed  of  small  stones  and  cement, 
tlie  work  of  the  middle^  ages.  We  ascended  by  a  winding  path, 
and  observed  very  few  traces  in  our  way ;  though  Pausanias 
mentions  a  stadium  and  five  temples  within  the  citadel,  or  on  the 
way  up  to  it.  Of  these  temples  the  most  celebrated  was  that  of 
Miner\'a,  containing  tlw  tomb  of  Acrisius.  There  arc  sull  upon 
the  acroj)olis,  some  fine  remains,  of  poly i^onal  construction,  wliich 
are  probably  the  Cyclopian  walls  alluded  to  by  Euripides ;  as 
we  have  no  reason  for  supposing::  that  the  well-joined  polygons 
were  not  included  in  that  denomination,  as  well  as  the  specimens 
of  the  rough  and  less  complicated  Tyrinthian  style.  There  are 
several  remains  of  ancient  walls  on  the  acrojwlis  of  Argos,  con- 
sisting of  the  second  style  or  well-joined  plygons,  but  not  the 
slightest  traces  of  the  rough  Tyrinthian  style.  Had  tlie  walk 
been  originally  composed  of  these  rough  and  durable  masses,  it 
is  next  to  impossible  that  they  should  so  completely  have  disap- 
peared ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  walls  which  exist  at  the 
present  day,  are  the  5:ame  which  Euripides  attributes  to  the  Cy- 
clopians.  The  walls  encircle  the  summit  of  the  acropolis;  and 
tlie  modem  castle,  composed  of  bastions  and  towers  built  with 
small  stones  and  mortar,  is  erected  on  die  ancient  remains,  in 
which  the  lower  parts  of  some  round  and  square  towers  are  \Tsi- 
ble.  The  acropolis  is  entirely  deserted,  and  without  inhabitants. 
It  commands  a  view  of  great  interest  and  extent,  but  seen  from 
too  great  a  height  for  picturesque  eflect.  The  whole  plain  of 
Argos,  with  the  capital,  villages,  and  gulf,  widi  Mycenae,  Tiryns* 
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and  Nauplia,  -  may  be  discriminated  as  in  a  map.  The  Table 
Mountain  near  Nemea,  is  also  visible.  We  descended  by 
another  way,  and  in  ha]f  an  hour,  reached  the  theatre. 

"  Theire  were  two  citadels  at  Argos,  of  which  the  principal, 
above  the  theatre,  was  called  Larissa  and  Aspis  :  it  owed  it23 
former  name  to  the  daughter  of  Pelasgos,  and  its  latter  to  the 

i^ame  of  the  shield,  which  was  here  solemnised.  The  second 
ortress  was  on  a  rocky  eminence  of  moderate  height,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Larissa :  this  must  be  the  hill  of  Phoroneus,  as 
there  is  no  other  elevation  in  Argos  or  its  immediate  vicinity, 
adapted  for  the  position  of  a  foit.  The  monastery,  which  is  sit- 
uated upon  a  steep  rock,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Larissa,  appa- 
rently occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  Under  the  monas- 
tery are  some  caverns  containing  spring  water,  which  probably 
finds  its  way,  by  subterraneous  passages,  to  the  lower  town,  where 
it  supplies  the  wells  and  fountains.  Pausanias  mentions  a  temple 
at  Argos,  sacred  to  the  Cephissos^  under  which  that  river  ran. 
The  temple  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes  was  in  the  way  up  to  the  La- 
rissa, and  situated  in  a  spot  caUed  Deirasj  from  its  position  on  a 
ridge  of  rock,  which  answers  to  the  situation  of  the  monastery. 
Fouitnont  describes  a  subterraneous  inlet,  which,  he  says,  pene- 
trates 3000  paces  in  the  Larissa  rock,  being  cut  through  a  dark- 
coloured  stone  full  of  petrified  shells ;  he  says,  that  the  pa5:s<nge 
is  perfecdy  straight,  but  has  recesses  on  each  side,  not  opposite 
each  other.*  Plutarch  infonns  us,  that  CleomeneS  opened  die 
subterrangus  passages  under  Aspis,  and  thus  entered  the  city."f 
Dr.  k!ti.  Clarke,  who  visited  this  part  of  Greece  in  ISOl, 
speaks  of  the  theatre  as  a  very  remarkable  structure,  differing 
from  every  other  which  he  saw  in  Greece,  in  having  two  wings^ 
with  seats,  one  on  either  side  of  the  cavea  ;  '^  so  diat  it  might  be 
described  as  a  triple  coUon.^^  For  what  purpose  these  side  ca- 
wties  were  designed,  he  considers  as  doubtful.  Within  the  cavea^ 
sixty-four  scats  were  then  remaining,  die  height  of  each  being 
thirteen  inches.  "Above  die  theatre  was  the  Hieron  of  Venus, 
and  this,"  adds  the  learned  Traveller,  "we  certainly  found. 
The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  Greek  chapel,  but  it  contains  the 
remains  of  columns,  whose  capitals  are  ol  the  most  ancient  Co- 
rinthian order;  a  style  of  building  unknown  in  our  country, 
scarcely  a  model  of  it  having  been  seen  in  England,  although  it 
far  exceeds  in  beauty  and  simplicity,  the  gaudy  and  crowded 

^  From  this  account,  it  would -seem  to  haye  been  a  necropolis, 
t  DodweU,  Tol.  u.  pp.  214—21. 
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foliage  of  the  later  Corinthian."*     At  the  foot  of  the  hifl  of  the 
acropolis,  Dr.  Clarke  found,  he  says,  "  one  of  the  most  curious 
tell-tale  remains  yet  discovered  among  tlie  vestiges  of  Pagan 
priestcraft :  it  was  nothing  less  than  one  of  the  oracular  shrines 
of  Argos  alluded  to  \)y  Pausanias,  laid  open  to  inspection,  like  a 
toy  which  a  child  has  broken  in  order  that  he  may  see  the  con- 
tnvance  whereby  it  w^as  made  to  speak.     A  more  interesting 
sight  for  modem  curiosity  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  exist 
among  the  ruins  of  any  Grecian  city.     In  its  original  state,  it  had 
been  a  temple :  the  further  part  from   the  entrance,  where  the 
akar  was,  being  an  excavation  of  tlie  rock,  and  the  front  and 
roof  constructed  with  baked  tiles.     The  altar  yet  remains,  and 
part  of  ih^fictUe  superstructure.     But  the  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  whole,  is  a  secret  subterraneous  passage,  terminating  be- 
hind the  altar  ;  its  entrance  being  at  a  considerable  distance  to- 
wards the  right  of  a  person  facing  the  altar ;  and  so  cunningly 
contrived  as  to  have  a  small  aperture,  easily  concealed,  and  level 
with  the  surface  of  the  rock.     Tliis  was  barely  large  enough  tD 
admit  the  entrance  of  a  single  person,  who  having  descended 
into  the  narrow  passage,  might  creep  along  until  he  arrived  im- 
mediately behind  the  centre  of  the  altar,  where,  being  hidden 
by  some  colossal  statue  or  otlier  screen,  the  sound  of  liis  voice 
would  produce  a  most  imposing   effect  among  the  humble  vota- 
ries prostrate  beneath,  who  were  listening  in  silence  upon  the 
floor  of  the  sanctuary.     We  amused  ourselves  for  a  few  minutes 
by  endeavouring  to  mimic  ^tlie  sort  of  solemn  farce  acted  upon 
these  occasions ;  and  as  we  delivered  a  mock  oracle^^il^  rolim- 
rfo,  from  the  cavernous   tlirone   of  the  altar,   a  reverberalkm, 
caused  by  tlie  sides  of  the  rock,  afforded  a  tolerable  specimen  of 
the  '  will  of  the  gods,'   as  it  was  formiTly  made  known  to  the 
credulous  votaries  of  this  now  fors^oitcn  siirine.     Tliere  were  not 
fewer  than  twenty-five  of  thes<?  jiij^^lina;  places  in  Peloponnesus, 
and  as  many  in  tlie  single  province  of  Bceotia ;  and   surely  it 
will  never  again  become  a  question  among  learned  men,  whether 
the  answers  in  them  were  given  by  the  ins[)iration  of  evil  spirits, 
or  whether  they  proceeded  from  ilie  innx)5;ture  of  priests :  neither 
can  it  again  be  urged,  that  they  ceased  at  the  birth  of  Christ, 
because  Pausanias  bears  testimony  to  their  existence  at  Argps  in 
the  second  century."f 

*  Sir  W.  GqU  s&ySf  that  an  inscription  found  in  this  chapel,  proves  it  to  be  «■ 
the  kite  of  a  temple  of  Venus. 

t  Clarke*8  Travels,  part  ii.  §  ii.  ch  viii.  The  learned  Author  noticed  the  ap- 
peftraoee  of  a  similar  contrivance  in  an  oracular  cave  at  Telmessus  in  Asia 
minor. — See  Mod.  Tbav..  Syriaj  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  226.  Mr.  Swan  says,  the  sob- 
ternuiean  passa^  at  Arf^os  referred  to  by  Dr.  Clarke,  is,  in  its  present  ftatc, 
•boot  twenty  feet  in  len^.    There  is  now  no  *<  fictile  superstructure." 
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There  are  other  appearances  of  subterraneous  structures,  Dr. 
Clarke  adds,  requiring  considerable  attention.  *'  Some  of  these 
are  upon  the  hill :  they  are  covered,  like  the  Cyclopean  gallery 
of  Tir3n[is,  witli  large  approacliing  stones,  meeting  so  as  to  fonn 
an  arched  way,  which  is  visible  only  where  tlicse  stones  are 
open."  These  are  apparently  tlie  vaulted  chambers  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Dodwell.  One  of  the  mosques  is  said  to  have  been  erected 
with  blocks  brought  from  the  Grove  of  Esculapius  in  Epidauria. 

The  foundation  of  Argos  by  Inachus  is  supposed  t6  have 
taken  place  about  232  yeai-s  after  that  of  Sicyon,  corresponding 
to  B.C.  1856.  It  was  for  a  long  time  tlie  most  flourishing  city 
in  Greece,  and  was  enriched  with  the  commerce  of  Assyria  and 
£gypt.  As  early  as  the  lime  of  Perseus,  who,  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  flourished  H.C.  1028,  it  was  dependent  on  My- 
cenae, tlie  king  of  whicli  state  is  styled  by  Homer  tlie  "  king  of 
many  islands,  and  of  all  Argos."  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  it  still 
continued  to  be  one  of  tlie  first  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  and, 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  the  advantages  of  its  situa- 
tion, was  probably  never  abandoned  till  the  Turkish  conquest. 
In  the  fourteenth  centur}- ,  Argos  and  Nauplia  belonged  to  Pietro 
Comaro,  a  noble  Venetian  ;  on  whose  death,  his  widow  ceded 
them  to  the  Republic  of  Venice,  (in  1388^  for^2000  ducats  of 
gold,  and  an  annuity  of  700  ducats.  In  tne  year  1397,  Argos 
was  taken  by  Bajazet,  who  destroyed  its  walls,  and  the  place 
was  for  some  time  deserted.  It  was  then  rebuilt  by  the  Vene- 
tians, from  whom  it  was  t^ken  by  the  Turks  in  1 463  :  it  was 
subsequently  recovered,  but  finally  lost  to  tlie  Turks  in  the  same 
year. 

Of  late  years,  the  population  of  Argos  has  been  slightly  on 
the  increase.  Sir  VV.  Cell  says,  the  inhabitants  were  reckoned 
in  1805  at  about  ^000,  (Dr.  Clarke  says  GOOO,)  few  of  diem, 
however,  "  of  any  sort  of  consequence,  the  whole,  or  neaily  so, 
being  Albanian  peasants."  Dr.  Clarke  describes  it  as  a  large, 
straggling  place,  full  of  cottages,  with  few  good  houses;  the 
roofsnot  flat,  as  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  East,  but  sloping^  like 
those  of  the  northern  nations ;  and  he  supposes  die  style  may 
have  been  introduced  by  Albanian  workmen.  The  houses  were 
for  the  most  part  disposed  in  right  lines,  and  fitted  up  with  some 
comforts  unknown  in  tliis  part  of  the  world,  although  in  oUier 
respects  wretched  hovels.  Each  house  had  an  oven,  so  that 
here,  even  die  Albanians  did  not  bake  dicir  unleavened  cakes 
upon  the  hearth,  as  is  usual  in  their  cottages  elsewhere.  A 
school  had  lately  been  established  here  by  a  Greek  priest.    It 
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had  formerly  been  customary  for  tlie  principal  families  of  Nau- 
plia  and  Argos  to  send  their  children  to  Adicns  for  instructioD. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  its  fortress,  which 
had  long  been  neglected,  was  entirely  out  of  repair,  and  unpro- 
vided with  cannon.  Yet,  in  July  1822,  Demetrius  Ypsilanti 
defended  it  for  some  days  against  the  awkward  efibrts  of  the 
wliole  Turkish  army^under  the  Pasha  of  Drama.*  Oo  this  oc- 
casion, above  200  shot  are  said  to  have  been  fired  by  the  ene- 
my, of  which  ten  only  stnick  any  part  of  the  building.  To  the 
del:^  occasioned  by  this  operation,  tlie  ultimate*  destructioD  of 
the  Turkish  army  may  in  part  be  ascribed.f  Its  appearahee,  in 
April  1825,  is  thus  described  by  Count  Pecchio. 

''  This  ca[)ital  of  tlie  ancient  monarchy  of  die  '  far-reig;inng 
Agamemnon,'  is  at  present  a  city  containing  at  most  10,000  in- 
habitants. Its  streets  are  wide  and  regular ;  its  houses  prind- 
pally  of  wood,  with  projecting  wooden  porticoes,  light  and  db- 
gant.  In  this  Revolution,  first  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  die 
Greeks,  eagerly  contributed  to  its  destruction.  It  is  now  rising 
again  from  its  ruins.  The  eparch,  or  prefect,  with  his  counsel- 
lors, and  die  other  chiefs  of  die  city,  took  us  to  view  the  site 
chosen  for  the  new  university.  Signor  Warvachi,  a  rich  Greek 
merchant,  left  at  his  death  a  fimd  for  this  object,  consisting  of 
the  interest  of  above  100,000  francs.  The  city  has  bought,  to 
be  built  upon  for  the  purpose,  the  large  square  space  of  a  Tiffk- 
ish  bazar,  of  which  there  remain  only  the  surrounding  walls, 
wiUi  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  But  what  Xvas  my  pleasure  when 
1  beheld  a  school  for  mutual  instruction,  built  expressly  by  the 
Government,  and  opened  only  last  December  !  Ir  is  upon  the 
plan  of  the  English  schools,  but  is  too  confined  for  die  200  chil- 
dren who  frequent  it.  Attached  to  it  is  a  dwelling  for  the  mas- 
ter, who  acquired  the  method  of  tuition  at  Bucharest,  from  Sig- 
nor Cleobulo ;  the  latter  having  been  taught,  as  I  apprehend,  at 
the  schools  in  Paris.  The  establishment  is  attended  by  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  are  kept  separate  from  each  other.  A  lady 
of  Scio,  to  remove  the  inconvenience  of  having  them  toe;ether, 
and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  an  adequate  education  for  the 
girls,  proposes  to  build  for  them  a  school  adjacent ;  and  already 
the  means  of  eflfecting  it  are  under  consideration.  We  saw, 
besides,  the  rising  walls  of  a  Greek  church,  which  is  buildinc 
within  the  ruins  of  a  mosque,  that  had  once  been  constructed 
from  the  wreck  of  a  fonner  Greek  church ;  while  die  latter, 
perhaps,  owed  its  origin  to  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple. 

*  See  pace  127.  t  WaddingtOD,  p.  143. 
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'*  Oq  returning  home,  a  young  damsel  poured  water  upon  our 
hands.  We  tlien  sat  down,  cross-legged,  upon  carpets^  around 
a  table  covered  witli  kid,  lamb,  pilaw,  and  coagulated  milk,  (which 
is  eaten  with  the  pilaw,)  new  goats'  clieese,  and  oranges.  From 
time  to  time,  a  youHg  palikari  handed  round  a  silver  cup  filled 
with  wine.  Having  drunk  to  the  independence  of  Greece  and 
washed  our  hands  again,  we  arose  ;  and  the  same  damsel  spread 
upon  the  carpets,  skins  and  coverings  that  served  for  our  bed."^ 

Only  a  few  months  after,  Argos  was  again  doomed  to  become 
a  prey  to  die  flames  of  war.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Swan,  who 
reached  it  in  May,  describes  it  as  being  in  a  most  miserable  con- 
dition, and  bearing  evident  marks  of  the  devastation  of  revolu- 
tionary wa];|are.  "  Hundreds  of  houses  were  overthrown  ;  and 
the  tottering  walls  alone  betrayed  the  fact  of  dieir  previous  exist- 
ence. The  bouses  are  erected  solely  of  mud,  with  the  excep- 
tion'of  the  Turkish  Bezestein,  and  perhaps  a  Turkish  mosque  or 
two,  which  are  of  stone."  Mr.  Swan  was  struck,  on  entering 
the  place,  with  its  resemblance  to  Pompeii.  The  monastery  on 
the  Larissa  has  shared  the  fate  of  the  temple,  the  site  of  which  it 
occupied.  "  The  ancient  and  the  modem  fane  are  alike  undis- 
tinguishable  ruins."  The  greater  part  of  the  plain,  however, 
was  at  that  time  covered  with  waving  corn,  and  orange-trees  ; 
and  gardens  ornamented  the  town,  wliich  was  all  alive  with  its 

K^pulation.  In  the  following  July,  the  Cambrian  being  again  off 
apoli,  Mr.  Swan  availed  liimself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  the 
field  of  battle  at  Mylos,  where  Demetrius  Ypsilanti,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  a-  short  time  before,  succeeded  in  repulsing  the 
Egypdan  army..f  He  thence  rode  on  to  Argos.  "  The  road 
exhibited  no  sign  of  the  devastations  of  war  :  die  corn  and  vines 
were  standing,  and  the  latter  promised  an  abundant  supply  of 
firuit ;  they  were  in  the  act  of  cutdng  die  corn.  Argos,  how- 
ever, is  completely  depopulated.  We  could  scarcely  find  a 
single  human  being,  and  every  house  was  blackened  by  fire. 
The  firuit-trees  in  the  town  had  been  cndrely  stripped,  ex- 
cepdng  a  few  limes  and  unripe  pomegranates.'  We  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  to  procure  even  water."  J 

The  want  of  water  at  Argos  was,  in  ancient  times,  proverbial.^ 

*  Pktare  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  22 — 6.  The  Writer  cites  passages  from 
Homer,  which  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  exactly  descriptive  of 
thes^  cvstoms. 

t  See  pag:e  166. 

t  Swan's  Joomal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  7—11 ;  136. 

§  Paiitanias  states,  that  no  water  but  that  of  Lerna,  remains  in  this  part  of 
the  country  daring  the  summer  months.  "  He  seems/*  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks, 
'<  to  have  forgotton  the  perennial  current  of  the  Erasinos,  which  is  much 
neanr  to  Argot  than  the  Lems^an  Lake." 
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Strabo,  however,  mentions  some  fountains  witliin  the  city  ;  and 
Mr.  DodweD  says,  there  are  at  present  several  ancient  and  mod- 
em wells  in  Argos.  "  In  almost  any  part  of  the  town  and  its 
vicinity,  water  is  obtained  without  digging  to  a  great  depth." 
The  citadef,  however,  is  stated  to  be  withour  water,  and  is  lliere- 
fore  not  tenable  in  tlie  event  of  a  close  blockade.  A  more 
serious  drawback  on  the  attractions  of  this  celebrated  place  is 
tlie  extreme  insalubrity  of  the  whole  plain  in  the  autumn  months. 
"  The  Malaria^^^  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  "makes  greater  havoc  in 
this  beautiful  country,  tlian  was  ever  occasioned  by  the  Lemaean 
hydra,  or  the  Nemean  lion." 

The  river  Inachos,  (now  called  Zeria,  from  ^v^  dr}',)  the  bed 
of  which  is  a  short  way  to  the  N.E.  of  the  city,  is  supplied  with 
casual  and  transitory  floods  only  after  hard  rains  and  the  mehing 
of  the  snows.  Even  in  die  month  of  December,  when  this  Trav- 
eller visited  Argos,  there  was  not  a  drop  of  water  in  its  channel. 
^'  It  rises  about  ten  miles  from  Argos,  at  a  place  called  Mushi,  in 
the  way  from  Arcadia  to  Tripolitza.*"  In  the  whiter,  it  some- 
times descends  from  the  mountains  with  such  force  as  to  do  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  town. 

On  quitting  Argos  in  the  direction  of  Lema,  Mr.  Dodwell. 
after  passing  some  uninteresting  Roman  traces,  crossed  two  riv- 
ulets mnning  towards  the  Argolic  Gulf.  One  of  tliese  is  the 
Phrixos,  which  unites  vi\x\\  the  Erasinos  to  form  the  marsh  of 
LfCmos,  and  enters  the  sea  between  Temenion  and  Licma,  Jbrty 
stadia  from  Argos.  In  fifty  minutes  from  Argos,  he  "  reached  a 
cave  in  the  rock,  which  contains  a  church  and  a  spring  of  clear 
water,  called  Kephalari,  which  bursts  from  the  rock  widi  impet- 
uosity. This  is  the  Erasiiios,  or  Arsinos,  which,  according  to 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pausmias,  has  its  original  source  at  the 
lake  of  Stymphalos  in  Arcadia.  After  a  subterraneous  cxnirse  of 
200  stadia,  it  issues  from  this  cavern,  which  is  in  Mount  Chaon.f 
Bacchus  and  Pan  here  received  the  sacrifices  of  dieir  worship- 
pers :  the  rock  has  been  cut,  and  the  cave  was  probably  a 
Paneion  or  JS/ymphaion.  Near  die  source  is  another  cave  with 
two  entrances,  which  probably  possessed,  in  ancient  times,  its 
peculiar  objects  of  interest  or  adoration,  but  wliich  is  now 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre." 

The  travellers  found,  on  entering  the  cave  of  the  Erasinos, 
that  it  was  die  festival  of  die  saint  to  whom  die  subterraoean 

•  We  find  no  such  place  in  the  Itinerary.  "  Its  source,  according  to  Strabo, 
was  on  Mount  Lurkios,  near  Kunouria  in  Arcadia ;  according  to  PansaBiiSy 
on  Mount  Artemisioo/* 

t "  JUddihir  Argolkit  ingem  Eratinut  in  ^rr u."— Ovid.  Metam,  zv 
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church  is  dedicated  ;  and  some  good  women,  who  had  been 
offering  up  their  devotions,  hospitably  loaded  the  strangers  with 
boiled  pulse  and  dried  currants.  In  front  of  the  cave  is  a  tumu- 
lus, which  had  been  recendy  opened,  and  was  found  to  contain 
some  small  columns  of  grey  granite. '  In  fifty-five  minutes  from 
the  cave,  passing  through  some  fine  rice-plantations,  they  reached 
the  lake  of  Lema, — "  a  siAll  marshy  pool,  overgrown  with 
reeds.  As  the  stream  which  issues  from  it  turns  some  mills,  it 
has  taken  the  pame  of  MvXo<i  (Mylos)  :  it  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea,  which  is  a  few  paces  from  it.  The  Lernsan  marsh  is 
formed  by.  several  clear  and  copious  springs,  which  rush  out 
of  a  rock  at  the  foot  of  a  hiU.  This  lake  is,  however,  so  diminu- 
tive, and  so  much  concealed  by  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants, 
that  it  might  easily  be  passed  without  attracting  the  attention 
of  the  traveller.  The  millers  who  live  near  it,  assured  us  it  had 
no  bottom.* 

*^  ApoUodorus  pretends  that  the  hydra  used  to  enter  the  plain 
and  ravage  the  country  and  the  flocks ;  and  it  still  continues  oc- 
casionally to  commit  similar  depredations  during  the  winter 
months.  The  fact  is,  the  lake  or  Lema  is  the  hydra,  and  its 
heads  are  the  sources,  which  Hercules,  or  some  powerful  individ- 
ual, endeavoured  to  stop  up,  in  order  to  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  an  inundation.  But  as  soon  as  one  spring  was  closed,  it 
naturally  found  vent  in  another  part ;  or,  according  to  the  em- 
blematical style  of  antiquity,  as  soon  as  one  head  was  removed, 
others  appeared  in  its  place.  The  different  opinions  concerning 
the  number  of  heads  is  easily  accounted  for,  the  springs  being 
more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  season  of  tne  year  and 
the  quantity  of  water.  The  word  Tdpa  is  probably  derived  from 
Tpo)p,  which  is  the  lake  with  its  numerous  springs  or  heads. 
Tliese  were  the  ideas  which  occurred  to  me  upon  the  spot,  and 
whiph,  I  find,  had  long  before  been  those  of  Albricus.f 

*  Pausanias  asserts,  that  the  Alcyonian  lake  or  pool  (which,  remarks  Mr. 
Dodwell,  is  evidently  th«!  same  as  the  Lernaeau,)  is  unfathomable,  and  that  Nero 
coold  not  reach  the  bottom  with  lead  fastened  to  ropes  many  tladia  in  length. 
He  describes  it  as  the  third  of  a  ttadivtm  (atwut  seventy-three  yards)  in  diame- 
ter, and  lying  aoKHig  grass  and  bulrushes  ;  he  adds,  that  it  draws  persons  to 
the  bottom,  who  venture  to  swim  upon  its  surface.  ApoUodorus  denominates  it 
Lemet  EUn ;  he  also  mentions  the  fountains  of  Lema  and  of  Amymone. 
Strabo  mentions  the  river  and  lake  of  Lema,  and  the  fountain  of  Amymone. 
Virgil  alio  calls  Lema  a  river.  Pausanias  speaks  of  Lema  as  a  city,  aiid  calls 
AmymoDe  a  river  :  he  mentions  the  fount  of  Amphiaraus,and  the  rivers  Chei- 
marros,  Phrixot,  and  Pontynos  as  in  the  same  vicinity.  See  references  in 
Dodwell  and  Clarke. 

t  "  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  the  environs  of  Argos  were  a  marshy 
ground,  with  but  few  inhabitants  to  cultivate  it ;  while  the  territory  of  Mycen^, 
aboaodiog  in  all  the  principles  of  vegetation,  produced  luxuriant  harvests,  and 
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"  The  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Lernaean  pod  was  very  cele- 
brated in  the  mythological  fictions  of  antiquity.  For,  besides 
the  story  of  Hydra  and  Amymone,  we  have  those  of  Pluto  and 
Bacchus,  wIk)  both  descended  to  the  infernal  regions  near  this 
place.  We  are  also  informed  by  ancient  mytiK>graplier9,  ibttt 
iunymone,  daughter  of  Danaus,  who  was  employed  in  supply- 
ing Argos  with  water,  was  stolen  a^y  by  Neptune  near  tfiis  spot, 
and  that  he  struck  a  rock  near  which  sbe  stood  witli  his  trident, 
fi-om  which  a  fountain,  called  by  her  name,  Amymone,  immedi- 
ately issued.  In  this  story,  we  may,  perhaps,  trace  the  emblem 
of  an  earthquake,  which  caused  an  irruption  of  the  sea,  with  the 
appearance  of  a  fountain, — as  often  happens  during  such  violent 
concussions  of  the  earth. 

"  The  water  of  Lema  was  of  such  reputed  sanctity,  that  it 
was  used  by  Minerva  and  Mercury  for  the  purification  of  the 
Daarides,  after  they  had  killed  their  husbands.  The  s[nings 
issue  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Pontinos,  an  insulated  pointed  rock, 
which  we  were  fourteen  minutes  in  ascending,  with  the  hope  of 
discovering  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  of  Sais ;  in- 
stead of  which,  we  found  only  the  ruins  of  a  modem  castle, 
without  one  relic  of  antiquity.  Our  trouble  was,  however,  fiiDy 
compensated  by  the  extensive  view  which  the  hill  conraiands. 
Towards  tlie  nortli  is  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  and  beyond  it,  the 
table  mountain  near  Neraea  ;  more  to  tlie  east,  are  descried  the 
ruins  of  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Nauplia,  while  the  Argolic  Gulf 
is  immediately  below  the  eye. 

"  Pausanias  informs  us,  that  Mount  Pontinos  had  the  pecnKar 
quality  of  causing  all  the  rain  by  which  its  surface  was  drenched, 
to  disappear  ;  but  tliis  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  marvellous,  as  he 
seems  to  infer,  as  it  is  composed  of  a  calcareous  rock,  full  of 
deep  fissures  and  subterraneous  cavities.  The  falling  rain,  there- 
fore, after  being  absorbed,  is  conducted  by  the  springs  which  are 
at  the  base  of  the  rock,  to  die  Lernaean  pool.  The  whole  erf 
this  hill  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage,  die  *fi/t*ta  pamifera^  bear- 
ing bunches  of  yellow  flowers,  and  a  green  berry  about  the  size 

was  «*xtr<trDeIy  populous.  But  the  heat  of  the  sun  haTing,  during:  ei^t  oeofv- 
ries,  absorbed  the  super6uoug  humidity  of  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
BHMsture  necessary  to  the  fecundity  of  the  latter,  has  rendered  sterile  the  fieldi 
of  Mycen«,  and  bestowed  fertility  on  those  of  Argos." — TrnvtU  of  Jtnaekanit, 
Tol.  ▼.  ch.  64.  **  The  fables  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another,  eon- 
ceming  the  contest  between  Neptune  and  Juno  for  tlie  country,  as  between  Ifep. 
tune  and  Minerva  for  Attica,  may,"  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  **  be  regarded  as  fo 
many  records  of  those  physical  revolutions  in  preceding  ages,  which  gave  biitil 
to  these  fertile  regions  ;  when  the  waters  of  the  sea  slowly  retired  from  the 
land,  or,  according  to  the  language  of  poetry  and  fable,  were  laid  to  have  re- 
hNrtaatly  abaadoBtd  the  plaint  of  Greece." 
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of  a  small  clieny ;  the  under  part  of  the  leaves  is  covered  with 
a  white  woolly  substance,  easily  detached  by  the  wind,  and 
which,  4U1  coming  in  contact  with  the  eyes,  causes  a  violent 
smarting  pain,  that  lasts  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This 
plant  is  xrommon  in  rocky  places  in  Greece,  and  is  called  Ale^ 
fhaskiaj  from  AXrj^6%og^  the  ancient  name  for  sage.  It  enters 
into  the  naUria  medica  of  the  modem  Greeks,  and  is  taken  as 
tea,  and  used  as  a  sudorific  in  feverish  cases."* 

MYCENiE. 

The  ruins  of  the  proud  capital  of  the  "  king  of  raeti"  are  found 
near  the  little  village  of  Krabata,  about  six  miles  to  the  N.E.  of 
Argos.f  This  is  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  interest'me 
sites  in  Greece.  "  I  approached  the  Cyclopian  city  of  Perseus, 
says  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  with  a  greater  degree  of  veneration  than 
any  other  place  in  Greece  had  inspired.  Its  remote  antiquity, 
6nvek>ped  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  recorded  time,  and  its  pre- 
sent extraordinary  remains,  combined  to  fill  my  mind  with  a 
sentiment  in  which  awe  was  mingled  with  adtniration.  !•  was 
not  90  forcibly  impressed  at  Athens,  at  Delphi,  at  Delos,  of  at 
Troy.**  Here,  Sophocles  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  Electra,  and 
Ae  poem  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  written  by  one  fa- 
miliar with  the  localities  described.  He  was  thirty-five  years  of 
age  \^cn  Mycenae  was  laid  waste  by  the  Argives,  B.C.  466, 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  even  its  ruins  appear  to  have  been  un- 
*known ;  for  he  asserts,  tliat  not  a  vestige  of  the  city  remains. 
The  place  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  long  before  the  Mace- 
donian conquest,  and  its  last  inhabitants  were  the  contemporaries 
of  JEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  give,  in  a  very  compressed  form,  the 
substance  of  the  valuable  information  furnished  by  the  researches 
of  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Dodwell. 

"  On  quitting  Argos,"  says  the  latter  Traveller,  "  we  crossed 
the  streamless  Inaclios,  and,  in  twenty-six  minutes,  passed  a 
bridge  over  a  forsaken  \<ratercourse  which  joins  the  Inachos.  We 
went  near  a  khan,  sftid,  in  an  hour  and  twenty-three  minutes 
from  Argos,  reached  the  ^age  of  Krabata,  situated  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  about  a  mile  below  the  ruins  of  Myccris. 

"  The  first  ruin  that  fixed  my  attention  was  that  which  travel- 
lers have  generally  denominated  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  Some 

"  Dodw«U,  ToL  u.  pp.  2fM,  8.  ^ 

f  Accoffdiog  to  PausaniaS)  the  clittaoce  from  Mycenae  to  Argof  waf  fift/ 
ttadia. 
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hundred  paces  further  brought  me  to  a  magnificent  waD,  oo 
turning  round  the  angle  of  which,  the  Cyclopian  Gate  of  the 
Lions  presented  itself  before  me,  and  the  entrance  into  that  same 
acropolis  through  which  the  'king  of  men'  passed,  when  he 
quitted  Mycenae  for  the  conquest  of  Troy.  This  gate  sliD  re- 
mains nearly  in  the  same  state  as  in  the  second  century,  when  it 
was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  says,  it  is  supposed  to  have  beea 
made  by  the  Cyclopians.  The  plan  of  the  gate  closely  resem- 
bles the  approach  to  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  In  each,  two 
parallel  walls,  forming  a  passage,  lead  to  the  portals,  over  which 
is  a  triangular  niche  in  a  wall,  cx>mposed  of  parallelogram  blocks, 
each  door  diminishing  in  breadth  upwards.  The  Grate  of  the 
Lions  which  faces  the  north-west,  is  nearly  concealed  under  an 
accumulation  of  earth  and  ruins :  its  height,  therefore,  camiot  be 
ascertained,  but  it  was  probably  not  less  than  17  feet;  hs 
breadth  at  top  is  9  1-2  feet.  The  lintel  is  15  1-2  feet  in  length, 
6  feet  8  inches  in  breadth,  and  4  feet  in  height.  The  stone,  on 
which  are  the  sculptured  lions,  is  1 1  feet  broad  at  the  base  and 
9  in  height ;  its  general  thickness  is  2  feet :  it  is  of  a  triangular 
fom],  filling  the  niche  made  for  its  reception.  The  street,  or 
approach  to  the  gate,  is  30  1-2  feet  in  breadth.  The  constmc- 
tion  of  the  lateral  walls  is  nearly  regular,  difiering  from  the  walls 
which  constitute  the  peribolos  of  the  acropolis,  which  are  insu- 
lar polygons.  They  are  of  the  hard  breccia,  which  was  exca- 
vated near  the  spot ;  but  the  block  of  the  lions  is  of  the  same 
green  nmrble  as  the  columnar  pilaster  near  the  Treasuiy  of 
Atreus,  and  which  resembles  in  ap|>earance  the  green  basalt  of 
Egypt.  This  curious  piece  of  sculpture,  probably  the  most  an- 
cient in  Greece,  represents  in  half-relief,  a  colunm  between  two 
Egyptian  lions,*  their  hinder  feet  resting  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
block,  just  over  the  lintel  of  the  gate ;  the  front  feet  placed  upon 
a  basement  prolonged  fix)m  the  pedestal  of  the  column,  whicfa, 
increasing  in  diameter  upwards,  is  directly  contrary  to  the  usual 
form  of  columns.  The  capital  is  composed  of  tliree  annulets,  in- 
creasing in  thickness  and  diameter  upwards,  surmounted  with  the 
Doric  abacus,  upon  which  there  must  ancitntly  have  been  some  ob- 

{'ectof  a  triangular  form,  to  fill  the  upper  partof  the  niche :  this  must 
lave  been  a  name.  The  column  has  been  conjectured  to  allude  to 
the  solar  worship  of  the  Persians,  as  Apollo  and  the  Sun  were 

*  Dr.  Clarke  lays,  "  two  lions,  or  rather  panthers,  standing  like  the  gap- 
porters  of  a  modem  coat  of  arms."  Tlte  gate  he  describes  as  being  **  baik 
like  Stooehenge,  with  two  uprights  of  stone  and  a  transverse  entabUture," 
above  which  is  a  *' triangular  repository,  entirely  filled  with  the  enormous  alto- 
relievo  upon  a  stone  block  of  a  triangular  form."  His  meaiaremeot  but  vtrr 
ilighUy  differs  from  that  of  Mr.  Dodwcll. 
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represented  under  a  columnar  form.  The  column  was  also  the 
symbol  of  fire,  and  perhaps,  in  the  present  case,  was  intended  to 
represent  a  pyrathetan,  or  fire-altar,  of  which  the  lions  seem  to 
be  the  guardians.  The  lion  was  also  the  liquid  element  hi  the 
hieroglyphical  language  of  Egypt ;  and  the  triangular  form  of  the 
whole  block  and  of  the  niche,  may,  perhaps,  be  an  allusion  to 
the  fivdgoi^  or  conic  emblem  of  the  sun.*  This  species  of  ado- 
ration was  possibly  introduced  into  Argolis  by  the  early  Egyp- 
tian colonies ;  and  even  the  sculptured  stone  itself  may  have 
been  brought  from  the  country  oi  die  Nile,  as  the  auspicious 
l^ladium  and  tutelary  preservative  of  the  recent  emigration. 
The  lions  are  sculptured  in  the  Egyptian  style,  and  resemble 
those  which  are  depicted  on  the  most  ancient  ceramic  vases 
found  in  Greece.  Their  tails  are  not  broad  and  bushy,  but  nar- 
row, resembling  those  which  are  seen  in  the  most  ancient  sculp- 
ture  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Etruria.  One  of  the  lions  before  the 
arsenal  at  Venice,  which  was  brought  from  Athens,  another 
which  still  remains  near  Cape  Zoster  in  Attica,  and  those  which 
are  represented  on  the  Perugian  bronzes,  are  of  the  same  form. 
As  the  heads  of  the  lions  have  been  destroyed,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  in  what  direction  they  were  turned. f  The  figure  of 
the  lion  was  an  emblem  of  force  and  courage,  and  it  was  fre- 
quently placed  upon  sepulchres,  particularly  where  any  battle 
had  taken  place;  as  at  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  on  the 
tomb  of  the  Thebans  in  the  plain  of  Chaeroneia. 

"  The  back  part  of  the  Lion  Gate  is  highly  interesting,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  two  styles  of  construction,  differing  totally 
from  each  other.  That  side  which  is  towards  the  plain  of  Ar- 
gos  is  of  the  rough  Cyclopian  masonry,  while  tlie  other  side  is 
regularly  constructed,  like  the  front  of  the  gate  and  the  two  late- 
ral walls  which  diverge  from  it.  It  would  appear,  that  the  gate 
had  been  made  some  time  after  the  original  Cyclopian  struc- 
ture.! A  magnificent  wall,  composed  of  irregular  polygons, 
closely  united  and   carefully  smoothed,  supports  the  terrace  on 

*  A  matt  of  green  marble,  now  in  the  Britiiih  Museum,  wat  found  near  the 
Treatcury  of  Atreut  by  the  elcavatort  in  the  employ  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  in 
which  appear  the  spiral  meander  and  some  circular  ornaments  similar  to  those 
oTer  the  column  of  the  Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  spiral  ornament  is  supposed 
to  be  symbolic  of  water ;  the  pointed  or  zig-zag  •rnament,  which  accompanies 
it  on  the  pilaster  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  to  be  emblematical  of  fire.  Thus, 
the  two  elements  would  seem  to  be  united,  as  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  the 
sculpture. 

t  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  sa^s,  that  the  heads  of  the  **  panthers'*  seem  to  have 
been  origioally  raised,  fronting  each  other  above  the  capital,  where  they  pro- 
bably met,  occap3ring  the  space  included  by  the  vertex  of  the  triangle,  which 
Mr.  Dodwdl  supposes  to  have  been  filled  up  with  a  flame. 

t  Mr.  Dodwell  **  haiards  this  only  as  a  probable  conjecture." 
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vbich  the  Gate  of  the  LicHv  is  situated :  this  wall  faces  tb« 
Treasury  of  Atreus. 

*'  The  acropolis  of  MycenB  b  a  kxig  irregular  triangle,  stand- 
ing nearly  east  and  west."  (Dr.  Clarke  says,  about  330  yards 
m  length.)  The  walls  foUow  the  sinuosiliefr  of  tlie  i-ock,  aud  are 
moady  composed  of  the  second  s^le  of  well-joined  polygons,  al- 
though die  rough  construction  is  occasionally  stcn.  It  is  not  for- 
tified with  towers.  On  the  northern  side  is  a  small  gate,  with  ita 
lintel  still  enUre.  The  structure  is  so  disposed,  that  tiiose  who 
entered  it  would  have  their  left  arm,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
shield,  on  the  »de  of  the  acropolis,  wliich  is  a  delation  from  the 
common  rule.  The  grooves  for  tlie  bolts,  in  the  jambs  of  the 
door,  are  square  and  of  large  dimensItHis.  Not  far  from  this, 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  acropolis,  is  anodier  gate  erf 
a  pointed  form,  almost  concealed  by  stones  and  eanli,  which 
fully  metits  the  trouble  of  an  excavation.  The  traces  witiiln  tlie 
acropolis  are  few  and  imperfect.  There  is  a  circular  clmniber 
excavated  in  the  rock,  widening  towards  the  bottom,  and  of 
the  same  Ibrm  as  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  ;  it  was  probably  a 
cistern.* 

"  A  deep  rocky  glen  separates  the  northern  side  of  die  acro- 
polis from  a  neighbouring  bill :  on  all  tlie  other  sides,  it  is  more 
or  less  steep,  but  particularly  so  towards  the  three-topped  Euboia. 
In  a  rocky  ravine,  which  divides  the  acropolis  from  lliis  moun- 
tain, there  is  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  at  present  dry  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  stream  which  rises  at  the  Perseia  (or  fount  of  Per- 
seus) ran  through  it  to  the  plain.  Tliis  stream  is  at  present  con- 
veyed in  a  small  open  aqueduct  of  modem  construction,  over 
die  Treasury  of  Atreus,  to  the  subjacent  village  of  Krabala,  and 
thence  lo  the  khan  at  the  beginning  of  the  plain.  Tliere  was  an- 
ciently a  bridge  over  the  ravine  :  one  of  the  side  walls  still  re- 
mains, consisting  in  well-joined  polygons.  The  fount  of  Per- 
seus rises  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.E.  of  die  acropolis,  and, 
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i^Diploymeplof  womea  in  the  Eait"— Ur.  E.  U.  Clihks,  toL  vi.  Bvo.  p.610. 
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immediately  after  issuing  from  the  rock,  forms  a  small  clear 
stream  of  excellent  water  with  which  Mycenae  was  anciently  sup- 
plied."* 

The  Gate  of  the  Lions  is  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
"  the  earliest  authenticated  specimen  of  sculpture  in  Europe." 
The  ancient  custom  of  consecrating  gates,  by  placing  sacred  ima- 
ges above  them,  has  existed,  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  in  eveiy 
period  of  history ;  and  he  instances  the  holy  gate  of  the  kremlin 
at  Moscow,  called  the  Gate  of  our  Saviour,  in  passing  through 
which  every  male,  from  the  sovereign  to  the  peasant,  must  be 
uncovered.f  Among  many  nations,  the  citadel  was  frequently 
of  a  sacred  character,  being  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  sanctuary. 
Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  that  the  acropolis  of  Mycenae,  as  well  as 
that  of  Athens,  was  "  one  vast  shrine  or  consecrated  pertfto^ttf," 
and  that  these  tablets  were  the  hiera  at  the  gates  of  the  holy 
places  before  which  the  people  worshipped.^  To  the  homage 
90  rendered  at  the  entering  m  of  sanctuaries,  he  remarks,  we 
have  frequent  allusions  in  the  Scriptures.^  '^  Myceme  has  pre- 
served for  us,  in  a  state  of  admirable  perfection,  a  model  of  one 

•  DodweU,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  229, 238—242. 

t  See  Mod.  Tray.,  Rnnsin,  p.  1:)0. 

t  Dr.  Clarke  supposes,  that  Sophocles  allades  to  this  remarkable  monument 
of  the  ancient  mythology,  when  he  makes  Orestes,  before  entering  the  citadel, 
speak  of  worshipping  the  gods  of  his  country  statbned  in  the  Propylva. 
(Electra,  ▼.  1391.) 


•Torp&a  9po9KVcav6^  iSii 


6f6v,  hvotwsp  w^o99\a  Muovtftv  rair 
Rendered  by  Mr.  Dale : 


•"  let  us  speed 


Within,  adoring  my  paternal  gods. 

Ail  who  within  this  vestibule  abide."~(Vol.  ii.  p.  363.; 

Sophocles  represents  the  worship  of  the  Lycaan  Apollo  as  the  prevailing  my- 
tfaology  at  Mycenae.  Both  Clytemnestra  and  Electra  invoke  his  aid.  The 
"  orbicular  symbols'*  and  the  pillar  are  supposed  by  the  learned  Traveller  to  be 
trpical  of  thitf  deity,  who  is  the  same  as  the  Egyptian  Osiris  and  the  Indian 
Bacchus,  to  whom  the  panther  was  sacred.  **  All  the  superstitions  and  festi- 
vities connected  with  the  Dionysia,  came  into  Greece  with  Danaus  from  Egypt. 
The  cities  of  Argolis  are,  consequently,  of  all  places,  the  most  likely  to  retain 
vestiges  of  these  ancient  orgies  ;  and  the  orbicular  symbols,  together  with  the 
pyrmmidsd  form  of  the  tablets,  the  style  of  architecture,  and  the  magnificent 
remains  of  tfae  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Mycena,  all  associate  with  our  re- 
collections of  Egypt,  and  forcibly  direct  our  attention  towards  that  country.** 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  Argives  are  stated  to  have  given  to  one  of  their  gods, 
the  aame  of  the  Meek  God,  M(iXi;(ioc  Aiof,  which  strikingly  accords  with  the 
marked  character  of  the  features  of  Osiris. 

§  "  Likewise  the  people  of  the  land  shall  worship  at  the  door  of  the  gate  be- 
fore the  Lord,"  &cc.— Esek.  xlvi.  6.  *'  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,** 
&c. — Psalm  Ixzzvii.  2.    See  also  Psalm  ix.  14 ',  cxviii.  19. 
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of  the  oldest  citadels  in  the  world ;  nor  can  there  be  found  t 
more  valuable  rocmument  for  the  consideration  of  the  scholar, 
than  these  precious  relics  of  her  Propylaea,  exhibiting  examples 
of  sculpture  more  ancient  than  the  Trojan  war,  and  of  the  siyle 
of  fortification  used  in  the  heroic  ages ;  and  also  a  plan  of  those 
gates  where  not  only  religious  ceremonies  were  performed,  but 
also  the  courts  of  judicature  were  held.*  For  tnis  purpose,  h 
was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paved  court,  or  open  space, 
in  the.  front  of  the  Propylea,  as  it  was  here  that  kines  anci  ma- 
gistrates held  their  sittings  upon  solemn  occasions.  It  is  said  of 
the  kings  of  Judah  and  Israel,  that  they  sat  on  their  thrones  *  m 
a  void  place,f  in  the  entrance  of  the  gate  of  Samaria,'  where 
*  all  the  prophets  prophesied  before  them.'  The  gate  of  Mycenc 
affi>rds  a  perfect  commentary  upon  this  and  simOar  passages  of 
Scripture.  Tlie  walls  of  the  acropolis  project  in  parallel  fines 
before  the  entrance,  forming  the  sort  of  area  or  oblong  court  be- 
fore the  Propylea,  to  which  allusion  is  thus  made  ;  and  it  is  in 
thb  open  space  before  the  citadel,  that  Sophocles  has  laid  the 
scene  in  the  beginning  of  the  Eiectra.  The  markets  were  al- 
ways held  in  these  places,^  as  b  now  the  custom  before  the  gates 
of  Acre,  and  of  many  other  towns  in  the  East." 

The  ruin  to  which  repeated  reference  has  been  made  under 
the  apocryphal  title  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  but  which  is  evi- 
dendy  of  a  sepulchral  character,  is  thus  described  by  the  sama 
Traveller. 

"  Tlie  first  thing  that  we  noticed,  as  we  drew  nigh  to  the  gate 
of  the  city,  was  an  ancient  tumulus  of  immense  size  upon  our 
right,  precisely  similar,  in  its  form  and  covering,  to  those  conical 
,  sepulchres  (called  by  the  Greeks  raq^o^  and  'X^M^j  by  the  Turks, 
tepe,  and  now  known  under  the  name  of  barrows  or  cairns)  which 
are  pretty  well  understood  to  have  all  of  them  reference  to  a 
people  of  the  most  remote  antiqaity,  (probably  the  Cdta^)  and 
to  have  been  raised  for  sepulchal  purposes.  •  This  tumulus  has 
evidently  been  opened  since  it  was  first  constructed,  but  at  what 
period  is  quite  uncertain  ;  probably  in  a  very  remote  age.  The 
entrance  is  no  longer  concealed  :  the  door  is  in  the  side,  and  there 
are  steps  in  fi^ont  of  it.  A  small  aperture  in  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  has  also  been  rendered  visible  by  the  removal  of  the  soil ; 
but  this,  as  well  as  the  entrance  in  the  side,  was  closed  when  the 

*  See  Gen.  ixiii.  10, 18.  De«it.  ztu.  6, 8  ;  zxi.  19 ;  uii.  15  ;  xxt.  7.  Rath, 
ir.  1.  2  Sam.  xv.  2.  Job,  zzix.  7.  Ptalm  cxxvii.  6.  The  place  wbtrt  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  was  held,  was  called  OvXaia. 

t  <  Or  floor'- 1  Kinn  xxii.  10. 

X  2  KiDgi  Tu.  18. 
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mound  was  entire  and  the  sepulchre  remained  inviolate.  AQ  the 
rest  of  the  external  pairt  is  a  covering  of  earth  and  turf.  We 
ascended  along  the  outside  to  the  top ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned,  we  should  have  considered  it 
as  in  a]l.req)ects  similar  to  the  tombs  in  the  Plain  of  Troy,  or 
in  the  south  of  Russia,  or  in.  any  of  the  northern  countries  of 
Europe*  But  this  sepulchre,  among  modem  travellers,  has  re- 
ceivea  the  af^llation  of  the  Brazen  Treasury  of  Atreus  and 
his  SODS ;  an  assumption  requiring  more  of  historical  evidence 
in  its  support  tlian  has  yet  been  adduced.  Li  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  asked,  What  document  can  be  urged  to  prove,  either 
that  the  Treasury  of  Atreus  was  brazen,  or  that  this  was  the 
treasury  ?  The  whole  seems  to  rest  upon  the  discovery  of  a 
few  bronze  nails  within  the  sepalchre ;  used  evidently  lor  the 
purpose*of  fastening  on  something  wherewith  the  interior  surface 
was  formerly  lined.  But  allowing  that  the  whole  of  the  inward 
sheathing  consisted  of  bronze  plates,. what  has  this  to  do  with 
the  subterraneous  cells  (ijtoyaia  dixodofirffiaza)  where  the  trea- 
sures of  Atreus  were  deposited?  Cells  of  bronze  were  consis- 
tent with  the  customs  of  ail  Argolis.  There  was  a  cell  of  tliis 
description  at  Argos,  used  for  the  incarceradon  of  Danae.  A 
similar  repository  existed  in  the  citadel  of  Mycenae,  said  to  have 
been  the  hiding-place  of  Eurystheus  when  in  fear  of  Hercules. 
But  this  sepulchre  was  without  the  walls  of  the  acropolis.  Nor 
can  it  be  credited,  that  any  sovereign  of  Mycens  would  construct 
a  treasury  without  his  citadel,  fortified  as  it  was  by  Cyclopean 
walls.  Pausanias,  by  whom  alone  this  subterraneous  treasury 
of  Atreus  is  mentioned,  clearly  places  it  within  the  citadel,  close 
by  the  sepulchre  of  the  same  monarch.  Having*  passed  the 
gate  of  the  city,  and  noticed  the  lions  over  the  lintel,  he  speaks 
of  the  Cyclopean  wall  surrounding  the  city,  and  describes  the 
antiquities  it  enclosed.  '  Among  the  ruins,'  he  says,  ^  there  is  a 
spring  called  Persea,  and  the  subterraneous  cells  of  Atreus  and 
his  sons,  where  they  kept  their  treasures ;  and  there,  indeed,  is 
die  tomb  of  Atreus,  and  of  all  those  whom,  returning  with  Aga- 
monnon  fix)m  Troy,  iEgisthus  slew  at  supper.'  Cassandra 
being  included  amone  the  number,  this  circumstance,  he  ob- 
serves, had  caused  a  dispute  between  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae 
and  tRose  of  Amycls,  concerning  the  monument  (^Mvrtfta)  of 
Cassandra,  which  of  the  two  cities  really  possessed  it.  Then  he 
adds,  that  another  monument  is  also  there,  that  of  Agamemnon 
himself  and  of  his  charioteer  Eurymedon ;  and  he  closes  the 
chapter  saying, '  The  sepulchres  of  Clytemnestra  and  ^gisthus 

39 
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are  without  the  walls,  not  being  worthy  of  a  situation  where  Agft' 
roemnon  and  those  slain  with  him  were  laid.*  ^ 

If  tlie  names  assigned  by  Pausanias  to  the  difierent  moou^ 
ments  of  Mycenae  could  be  considered  as  duly  authorized  by  Us^ 
tor}',  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  that  the  tumulus  in  question  might  be 
concluded  to  be  the  Heraum  of  Perseus,  to  die  situatioo  of 
which  it  seems  accurately  to  correspond.  *'  As  soon  as  Pausa- 
nias leaves  the  citadel,  and  begins  bis  journey  towards  Argps,  tbe 
first  object  noticed  by  him  is  the  Her^um^  described  as  upon  his 
left  hand.  His  account,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  position  of 
tins  magnificent  sepulchre,  which  is  worthy  of  being  at  once  the 
tomb  and  the  temple  of  the  founder  of  Mycene."  Pausaniasi 
however,  invaluable  and  accurate  as  he  is  as  a  topc^rapher,  ib 
not  always  to  be  followed  implicidy  as  an  antiquary  ;  and  as  My- 
cenae had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  nearly  six  centuries  before  bis 
time,  it  is  not'  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks^ 
he  should  seem  to  have  been  as  much  bewildered  in  the  dvk 
labyrinth  of  Mycenafan  andquities  sixteen  centuries  ago,  as  we 
are  at  the  present  day.  Under  tliese  circumstances,  the  few 
and  scattered  lights  obtained  from  the  Electra,  become  a  much 
safer  means  of  deciding  the  point  in  question.  Now,  accordii^ 
to  the  Poet,  himself  iamiliar  with  every  object  that  he  describes, 
the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  appears  to  have  been  decidedly  with- 
out the  citadel.  "  Orestes,  desirous  of  bearing  his  vows  lo  Us 
father's  tomb,  repairs  thither,"  Dr.  Clarke  remarks,  "  before  he 
enters  the  Propylaea ;  and  Electra,  who  is  only  permitted  to 
leave  the  citadel  in  the  absence  of  iEgistlius,  meets  Chrysothe- 
mis  upon  the  outside  of  the  gates,  carrying  the  offerings  sent  by 
her  mother  to  appease  the  manes  of  Agamemnon.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  sepulchre,  tlierefore,  seems  in  all  respects  to  coincide 
.  with  that  of  the  tumulus.  The  words  of  Sophocles  are  also  de- 
cisive as  to  its  form ;  for  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  not  only 
called  zatpog^  but  also  ndXmri  (mound  or  tumulus).  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that,  in  his  time  at  least,  this  remarkable  sepul- 
chre was  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mycenae  as  the  tomb 
of  Agamenmon.  But  the  most  striking  evidence  in  favour  of 
this  opinion  occurs  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides.  When  Orestes, 
in  that  tragedy  relates  to  Pylades  his  nocturnal  visit  to  the  sep- 
ulchre of  his  father,  it  is  expressly  stated,  that  he  repaired  thither 
without  entering  the  walls.  Possibly  the  known  existence  of 
this  tumulus,  and  of  its  form  and  situation,  suggested  both  to  So- 
phocles and  to  Euripides,  their  allusions  to  the  tomb  of  Aga- 
memnon, and  to  the  offerings  made  by  Orestes  at  bis  father's 
sepulchre." 
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Mr.  Dodwell  seems  inclined  to  think,  that  the  subterraneous 
structures  of  Atreus  and  his  sons,  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon,  and 
the  fount  of  Perseia,  were  all  within  the  town,  but  not  within  the 
acropolis.  It  is  we  think,  very  evident,  that  the  tumulus  is  the 
sepulchre  aUuded  to  by  the  Tragedians  as  that  of  Agamemnon, 
Which  was  clearly  without  the  gates  of  the  royal  halls  (Ja^a.) 
The  question  then  arises,  whether  the  Gate  oi  die  Lions  was  the 
entrance  to  the  city  or  to  the  citadel.  Mr.  Dodwell  sdys :  "The 
citadel  of  Mycenae  is  never  niendoned  under  the  appellation  of 
acropdis  by  ancient  authors ;  and  this  silence  has  induced  some 
learned  men  (who  have  not,  however,  been  on  the  spot)  to  imag- 
ine that  the  ci^  was  contained  within  the  narrow  limits  of  tiiose 
walls  which  constituted  die  acropolis  alone  :  die  actual  survey  of 
the  extreme  sraallness  of  this  enclosure  will  immediately  destroy 
such  a  supposition.  The  single  palace  of  the  Atrids  and  a 
temple  or  two,  allowing  them  only  moderate  prqpoctions,  would 
occupy  the  whole  space,  without  leaving  any  room  for  the  in- 
habitants, or  for  the  wide  streets  {avgvayvia)  of  Homer,  which 
adorned  the  wealthy  city  of  Mycenae  with  its  *  well-built'  and 
•  heavenly  walls.'*  Nor  would  the  powerful  Argians  so  peremp- 
torily have  insisted  upon  the  destrucdon  of  die  city  and  its  in- 
habitants, if  it  had  consisted  solely  of  the  litde  rock  on  which  its 
acropoKs  was  erected.  The  walls  of  the  city  extended  consid- 
erably beyond  die  subterraneous  chambers  towards  the  plain  ;  and 
they  mau  stiU  be  traced  in  many  places^  besides  some  well-built 
foundations  of  other  edifices,  and  many  heaps  of  small  stones  and 
tiles,  the  remains  of  the  houses.  The  walls  of  the  city  were, 
perhaps,  destroyed  by  die  Argians,  and  the  stones  and  other  re- 
mains were  possibly  carried  across  the  plain  to  the  capital,  where 
such  materials  would  always  be  wandng.  The  walls  of  the 
aicropolis,  however,  were  evidently  not  demolished.  According 
to  Pausanias,  who  probably  alludes  to  the  acropolis,  die  walls  of 
Mycenae  resisted  the  destroying  efforts  of  the  Argians  by  their 
extraordinary  solidity,  for  which  diey  were  indebted  to  the  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  Cyclopians.  The  outer  enclosure,  or  walls 
of  the  city,  were  apparently  less  ancient  than  diose  of  the  for- 
tress, and  seem  not  to  have  been  so  strong  or  of  such  irregidar 
construcuon.  The  demolirion  of  the  town  of  Tiryns  has  been 
still  more  complete  than  that  of  Mycenae,  as  scarcely  a  trace  of 
any  thing  remains,  except  the  acropolis.  The  ^o)^a  Uehjuoiav 
and  the  Tyrinthian  acropolis  wei:e  probably  not  only  the  citadels 
of  the  respective  cities,  but  die  sacred  enclosures  and  revered 

•  Xmcn/Mvov  rwXuOpw— Homer.    Ov^vta  rcix^.— Sophocles. 
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sanctuaries  of  some  diviiiity  worshipped  with  eqaal  adoratioa  bjr 
ail  the  states  of  Argdis,  and  were  accordingly  respected  to  a 
certain  degree  by  the  Argians,  who  contented  themselves  with 
dismantling  the  walls,  while  they  levelled  with  the  ground  the 
outward  enclosure." 

It  does  not,  mdeed,  seem  at  all  probable,  that  the  roynl  sepid* 
chre  should  have  been  within  the  citadel,  or  that  PausaniasahouU 
have  meant  to  convey  this  idea,  when  he  spoke  of  it  as  being 
among  the  ruins  of  Mycens.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
scarcely  less  improbable  that  the  royal  treasury  should  be  withoiil 
the  citadel.  Supposing  the  tumulus  in  question,  therefiMne,  to 
have  been  within  die  walls  of  the  city,  and  that  the  PropyliMii 
was  only  the  gate  to  the  royal  acropolis  {savam  Pdopis  dmmtm)^* 
the  references  in  the  tragedies  and  the  statement  of  rausanias  are 
easily  reconciled ;  and  the  very  circumstance  which  forbids  the 
idea  that  it  is  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  renders  it  all  but  c^tain 
that  it  is  the  A^x^^iog  Todofi  of  the  Poet  and  the  real  tomb  of 
Agamenrnon.f 

The  interior  of  the  tumulus  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke.  *'  Having  descended  from  the  top  of  it,  we  repaired  to 
the  entrance  upon  its  eastern  side.  Some  steps,  whereof  the 
traces  are  visible,  originally  conducted  to  the  door.  TUs 
entrance,  built  with  all  the  colossal  grandeur  of  Cyclopean  ar» 
chitecture,  is  covered  with  a  mass  of  breccia  of  such  piodigioiis 
size,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  testimony  of  otliers  who  have  sboe 
visited  the  tomb,  an  author,  in  simply  stating  its  dimensiooSi 
might  be  supposed  to  exceed  the  truth.  The  door  itself  is  not 
more  than  ten  feet  wide,  and  is  shaped  like  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  Egypdan  and  earliest  Grecian  buildings,  wider  at 
the  bottom  than  at  the  top  ;  forming  a  passage  six  yards  kng, 
covered  by  two  stones.  The  slab  now  particularly  alluded  to,  is 
jthe  innermost  entablature,  lying  across  the  uprights  of  the  portal, 
and  extending  many  feet  into  tlie  walls  oi  the  tomb  on  either 
side.  This  vast  lintel  is  best  seen  by  a  person  within  the  toodi, 
who  is  looking  back  towards  the  entrance  :  it  consists  of  a  fine- 
grained breccia,  finished  almost  to  a  polish.  The  same  silicious 
aggregate  may  be  observed  in  the  mountams  near  Mycens  as  at 
Athens.     We  carefully  measured  this  mass,  and   found  it  to 

•  Horace. 

t "  Soon  as  I  reached  my  Father*!  ancient  tomb, 
Lo !  o*er  the  mound  I  saw  libations  poured 
Of  freshly  flowing  milk,  and,  o'er  the  tomb, 
A  coronal  of  every  flower  that  blows." 

«  DikLx's  SophocUif  ToL  ii.  p.  336. 
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•qaal  twooty-seven  feet  in  length,  seventeen  feet  m  width,  and 
four  feet  seven  mches  in  thickness.*  There  are  other  stones 
also  of  immense  size  within  the  tomb  ;  but  this  is  the  most  con- 
siderable, and  perhaps  it  may  be  mentioned  as  the  largest  slab  of 
hewn  stone  in  the  world,  excepting,  perhaps,  Pompey's  Pillar. 
Over  this  entrance  there  is  a  triangular  aperture,  the  oase  coin- 
ciding with  the  lintel,^  and  its  vertex  terminating- pyramidically, 
so  as  to  comfdete,  with  the  inclining  sides  of  the  door,  an  acute 
or  lancet  arch. 

'*  On  arriving  withm  the  mterior  of  the  tomb,  we  were 
much  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  its  appearance.  What  ap- 
pears externally  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  high  conical  mound 
of  earth,  contains  a  circular  chamber  of  stone,  regularly  buik, 
and  terminating  in  a  conical  dome  corresponding  to  the  shape  of 
the  tumulus.  Its  form  has  been  aptly  compared  to  that  of  an 
English  bee-hive.  The  interior  superficies  of  the  stone  has  been 
lined,  either  with  metal  or  with  marble  plates,  festened  on  with 
bronase  nails,  many  of  which  now  remain  as  they  were  originally 
driven  into  the  sides.f  Upon  the  right  hand,  a  second  portd 
leads  firom  the  principal  chamber  to  an  interior  apartment  of  a 
square  form  and  smaller  dimensions.  The  door-way  to  this  had 
thi^*same  sort  of  triangular  aperture  above  it  that  we  had  noticed 
over  the  main  entrance  to  the  sepulchre  ;  and  as  it  was  nearly 
closed  to  the  top  with  eardi,  we  stepped  into  the  triangular  cavity 
above  the  lintel,  that  we  might  look  down  into  the  area  of  this 
imier  chamber,  but  it  was  too  .dark  to  discern  any  thing.  We 
therefore  coUected  a  faggot  of  dry  bushes,  and  throwing  this  in 
a  blaze  to  the  bottom,  we  saw  that  we  might  easily  leap  down 
and  examine,  the  whole  cavity.  The  diameter  of  the  circular 
chamber  is  sixteen  yards,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  square  apart- 
ment do  not  exceed  nine  yards  by  seven.  We  did  not  measure 
the  height  of  the  dome,  but  the  elevadon  of  the  vertex  of  the 
cone  from  the  floor,  in  its  present  state,  is  stated  by  Sir  W» 
Gtell  to  be  about  seventeen  yards."t 

*  Mr.  Dodwell  sayt,  three  fret  nioc  inches  in  thickness,  agreeing  in  the 
odier  meMurements,  and  the  specific  gravity  is  calculated  to  be  about  133  tons. 
"No  masses,  except  those  of  Egypt  and  Balbec,  can  be  compared  with  it." 

t  These  nails  have  been  analvaed  and  proved  to  consist  of  88  parts  copper 
and  12  of  tin.  The  same  constituents,  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  exist  in 
all  very  ancient  bronse,  (the  x^'^t  of  Homer,)  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  brass  (oriehaleum)  of  later  ag^s,  which  consists  of  copper  and  ainc. 
Possibly  the  most  ancient  bronse  may  b«  derived  from  a  native  alloy,  consisting 
of  the  two  metals  in  thb  state  of  combination." 

X  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  forty-nine  feet  from  the  apex  to  the  present  floor,  and  in 
diameter,  forty-eight  feet.  The  inner  chamber  is  about  twenty-seven  feet 
square,  and  imieteen  in  height  in  its  present  state. 
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Mr.  Dodwell  remarks,  that  thb  sepulchre,  though  but  sli^tly 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  perfectly  corresponds  to  his  more  de- 
tailed description  oi  that  of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos.  This  lat- 
ter was,  however,  of  larger  dimensions  and  of  white  marble. 
The  tomb  of  Agamemnon  is  of  ^^  the  hardest  and  most  conqwct 
breccia  in  Greece,  resembling  the  rare  antique  marUe  called 
breccia  tracagnina  antica^  which  is  sometimes  found  among  the 
ruins  of  Rome."  The  breccia  of  Mycenae,  of  which  the  neigh- 
bouring rocks  and  the  three-topped  Mount  Euboia  conast,  b 
compact  and  heavy,  the  grains  large  and  generally  angular,  the 
colour  usually  black,  while  the  matrix  of  the  rock  is  composed  of 
various  gradations  of  yellow.  ^^  The  circular  chamber  b  fanned 
by  horizontal  (not  radiated)  layers,  which,  advancing  over  each 
other,  and  having  had  their  lower  angle  cutoff,  give  the  structure 
the  appearance  of  a  Gothic  dome.  Some  of  the  contiguotts 
blocks  nave  fallen,  so  as  to  admit  a  picturesque  and  mysterioai 
ray  of  light.  The  blocks  are  all  parallelograms,  (thirty-four 
ranges  are  at  present  uncovered,^  and  are  united  with  the  great- 
est precision,  without  the  aid  ol  cement  The  stones  are  not 
all  of  equal  dimensions,  but  the  layers  are  generaUy  about  two 
feet  in  thickness,  though  they  have  the  appearance  of  diminbhing 
towards  the  vertex.  The  outside  front  of  the  great  chamber, 
which  is  the  only  part  not  covered  with  earth,  faces  the  acro- 
polis, from  which  it  is  only  100  paces  distant.  Some  masses  of 
roiso  antico,  covered  with  spiral  ornaments,  and  a  columnar 
pilaster  with  its  base,  are  seen  lying  among  the  ruins  near  the 
gate,  which  may  have  been  placed  as  a  sepulchral  stele  in  the 
midst  of  the  triangular  cavity,  the  sides  being  fiUed  with  other 
symbolical  ornaments.  The  pilaster  and  its  base  are  of  a  soft 
green  stone,  and  the  ornaments  are  of  an  Egyptian,  rather  than 
of  a  Grecian  character.  Indeed,"  adds  ^Ir.  Dodwell,  "  the 
whole  edifice  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  Eg^-ptian  origin 
that  it  was  very  probably  constructed  by  the  colony  of  the  Bel- 
ides,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Inacliidse  from  the  Argolic  terri- 
tory. All  the  remains  at  Mycenae  are  of  an  Egyptian  character. 
The  walls  alone  of  the  acropolis  seem  to  have  been  raised  by 
another  race."  The  nails  which  are  supposed  to  have  attached 
to  the  wall  lamina  of  bronze,  could  not,  it  is  added,  have  sup- 
ported anything  of  great  weight.  About  one-tl)ird  projects  firom 
the  stones.  Some  faint  traces  and  holes  are  discerned  also  over 
the  lintel  of  tlie  door,  to  which  ornaments  in  bronze. or  marble 
were  once  attached.  Other  holes  are  seen  upon  the  flat  wall, 
still  higher  above  the  door.  Tlie  exterior  of  llie  lintel  is  orna- 
mented with  two  parallel  mouldings,  which  are  also  carried  dowB 
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the  jambs  of  the  door,  m  a  manner  similar  to  the  portal  of  the 
temple  of  Bacchus  atNaxos.  "  Probably,"  says  Mr.  Dodwell, 
**  the  whole  of  this  part  was  sumptuously  decorated,  and,  conse- 
quently, could  not  have  been  originally  covered  with  the  earth, 
mough  the  other  parts  of  the  structure  were  no  doubt  concealed 
as  at  the  present  day,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of  a  lofty  tumu- 
fais.  It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  in  what  manner  the  entrance  was 
anciendy  closed,  as  there  are  no  visible  indications  of  boles '  for 
the  bolts  or  for  the  hinges  ;  whereas  the  door  of  the  inner 
chamber  exhibits  holes  in  which  the  hinges  and  bolts  were 
affixed.**  The  learned  Traveller  inclines  to  think,  that  the  great 
chamber  may  have  been  always  open,  and  its  approach  prohib- 
ited by  religious  awe  ;*  but  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  entrance 
was  originaUy  concealed,  as  in  the  pyramids,  to  which  these  sub- 
terraneous cones  have  a  considerable  approximation,  both  in  the 
principle  of  their  construction  and  in  their  sepulchral  character.f 
Mr.  P^^^U  found  the  remains  of  three  other  circular  cham- 
bers, which  are  entirely  dilapidated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
doors,  that  are  still  covered  with  their  lintels.  "  These  struc- 
tures," he  says,  "  were  evidently  less  magnificent  than  the 
•  Treasury  of  Atreus.'  One  of  the  doors  is  seven  feet  ten 
inches  m  breadth  at  top,  and  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is  ten 
feet ;  another  is  only  five  and  a  half  feet,  and  its  lintel  eleven 
feet  three  inches  in  length,  twentytwo  inches  in  thickness,  and 
seven  feet  eight  inches  in  breadth.  The  lintels  of  all  these 
doors  are  composed  of  two  blocks,  of  which  the  interior  is  thd 
broadest.  Among  the  ruins  are  some  other  heaps,  which  prob- 
ably contain  sepulchral  chambers  ;  and  there  is  no  place  in 
Greece,  where  a  regular  and  extensive  plan  of  excavation 
might  be  prosecuted  with  more  probable  advantage.  Altjiough 
specimens  of  singular  curiosity,  rather  than  of  great  beauty, 
would  be  found'  (since  the  town  was  destroyed  before  the  Arts 

*  '*  Paotanias  gives  an  account  of  an  old  temple  in  the  ricinity  of  Mantineia, 
that  waa  constructed  by  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  the  entrance  of  which  was 
not  closed  with  bolts,  but  a  simple  cord  was  drawn  before  it,  which  was  8uf> 
ficient  to  maintain  the  inviolability  of  the  entrance  ;  except  in  one  instance, 
when  Alpytos,  son  of  Hippothroos,  having  dared  to  pass  the  sacred  limit, 
was  immediately  struck  with  blindness,  and  soon  after  died."  The  Treasury 
at  Messene,  in  which  Philopcemen  was  immured,  was  closed  with  a  great  stone 
by  means  of  a  machine-— <*  taxum  ingem,  puo  operUuTf  tnaehind  tuperimposi- 
tum  ett." — ^LiTT,  in  Dodwell. 

t  *'  All  these  subterranean  chambers  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  no 
doubt,  the  primitive  crvpUe  of  great  persons  in  the  most  remote  periods  of 
antiquity.  Houel  mentions  similar  constructions  near  Macara  in  Sicily,  and 
there  are  several  of  them  in  Sardinia,  which  are  known  by  the  nanfe  of  A'ora- 
gis;  perhaps  from  Noras,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  r^ora  in  that  island." 
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had  reached  their  highest  d^ree  of  excellence,)  yet,  ceramic 
vases  would  be  discovered  b  great  quantity,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  numerous  fragments  which  are  seen  scattered  on  aB 
sides  :  they  are  generally  of  a  coarse  earth,  and  the  spiral  and 
zig-zag  ornament,  which  is  sculptured  on  the  marbles  near  the 
*  Treasury  of  Atreus,'  is  observed  on  most  of  the  fictile  frag- 
ments ibund  among  the  ruins.  These  ornaments  are  raneralqf 
Cinted  black  upon  a  yeUow  ground.  No  coins  of  liycens 
ve  ever  been  found,  which  may  lead  to  a  supposition  that 
money  was  not  struck  in  Greece  before  the  demobtioQ  of  that 
ci^bytheArgians,  which  happened  in  the  firstyear  of  theseveo- 

ty-ei^th   Olympiad.   (B.C.  468.) The  only  arcbitectanl 

nragment  which  I  observed  at  Mycene,  belonging  to  a  Grecian 
order,  was  the  half  of  a  triglyph,  in  a  soft,  yellow  stone,  whidi 
measured  ten  inches  in  breadth ;  the  other  half  of  the  triglyph 
was  upon  a  separate  stone,  and  the  whole  measured  tweot]^ 
inches  in  breadth.  This  fragment  b  in  a  small  church,  not  fu 
from  the  *  Treasury  of  Atreus.' " 

Pausanias  mentions,  as  being  on  or  near  the  road  fitMn  Ar- 
gos  to  Mycenae,  first,  the  altar  of  the.  sun,  then  the  temple  or 
lEeron  of  the  Mysian  Ceres,  the  tomb  (latpog)  of  Thyestes,  and 
the  heroic  monument  of  Perseus..  It  remains  to  be  ascertained 
what  traces  are  yet  discoverable  of  these  edifices.  About  five 
miles  fix>m  Argos,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  Dr.  Clarke  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  structure,  which  he  at  first  supposed 
to  be  those  of  the  Heraum  ;*  but  Pausanias  places  that  edifice 
to  the  left  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  lower  part  of  a  QiouDtain, 
near  a  stream  called  Eleutherion.f     ^'  Near  to  this  structore, 

*  Thb  temple  of  Judo  was  once  common  to  the  two  cities,  when  the  twia 
brothers,  Acrisius  and  Proetus,  grandsons  of  Belus,  reigned  at  Mjc9tm  aad 


Arros.  It  stood  (oriy  stadia  fiom  the  latter,  and  fi(teen  stadia  from  tlw  fc 
**  This  renowned  temple  was  adorned  with  curious  sculpture  and 
statues.  The  image  was  very  large,  made  bf  Poljcletus  of  gold  and  ivorf, 
sitting  on  a  throne.  Among  the  offerings,  was  a  shield  taken  by  Menelaot  froa 
Euphorbus  at  Uium ;  an  altar  of  silver,  on  which  the  marriage  of  Hebe  with 
Hercules  was  represented  ;  a  golden  crown  and  purple  robe  given  by  Nero ; 
and  a  peacock  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones,  dedicated  by  Hadrian.  Near 
it  were  the  remains  of  a  more  ancient  temple,  which  had  been  burned.  See 
Chahdler's  TravtU  in  Grtut^  toI.  ii.  c.  65.  This  Traveller  onitted  to  visit 
MyceoK  :  he  paid  little  attention  to  any  thing  but  Athens.  Mr.  DodwcU  ipcaC 
three  days  at  Mycenc 

t  In  Sir  W.  Cell's  route  from  Mycenae  to  Tirynthns,  he  mentkmt  at  fatty- 
three  minutes  from  the  stone  of  Perseus,  (a  distance  which  corresponds  verjr 
nearly  to  fifteen  sudia,)  *<  a  large  church  of  the  Panagia,  near  which  rises  a 
fine  roaring  stream,  which  very  soon  sinks  into  the  ground  ;  foor  heaps  to  tke 
right  and  one  to  the  left.*'  If  the  disUnce  from  Argos  sufficienUy  acrees,  thii 
may  be  thought  to  be  the  site  of  the  Heneum,  though  Sir  W.  CMI  fixes  on 
another  ipot,  where  there  it  no  meolioo  of  any  stream.  See  tHiu  m.  164  aed 
177. 
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hawev&f^  adds  this  Traveller,  *'  there  wfts  another  ruin,  the 
foundations  of  which  nxire  resembled  the  oblong  form  of  a  tem- 
ple :  it  was  buih  with  baked  bricks,  and  originally  lined  with 
marble.  Here,  then,  there  seems  eveiy  reason  to  believe,  we 
discovered  the  remains  of  the  Ifieron  of  Ceres  Afysias." 

The  road  firom  Mycenae  to  Tiryns,  now  caUed  ralaia  Nauplia, 
appears  to  have  abounded  still  mcure  with  objects  of  curiosity  and 
interest  than  the  road  to  Argos.  On  descending  fix)m  the  vil- 
lage of  Krabata  to  the  plam,  I>,  Dodwell  observed  some  an- 
cient traces  near  the  foot  of  the  hills,  twenQr  minutes  from  the 
village.  Half  an  hour  more  brought  him  to  some  other  similar 
remains ;  a  few  hundred  paces  firom  which  is  a  church,  con- 
structed with  the  ruins  of  a  temple,  containing  two  Doric  fluted 
columns  of  small  dimensions :  a' capital  of  the  same  order,  but 
of  an  unusual  size,  serves  as  an  altar.  Here  also  were  found 
some  antefixa  of  terra  cotta,  adorned  with  painted  foliage  and 
maeanders.  A  short  distance  fixmi  this  church  is  a  second, 
which  hais  also  been  constructed  with  the  fragments  of  an  ancient 
edifice.  Several  large  blocks  of  stone  are  scattered  about,  and 
theyhifficiii  ot  a  Doric  column  is  seen,  containing  sixteen  flut- 
ingg.  Extensive  foundations  are  observable  m  thb  vicinitjr ;  and 
diere  is  also  an  andent  well  and  two  obbng  mounds  of  earth, 
which  invite  excavation.  Seven  minutes  firom  this  place,  Mr. 
Dodwell  passed  through  a  village  called  Phonika,  (a  word^ig- 
nifyine  ttaughter,)  where  are  some  large  blocks  of  stoq^  and 
some  Doric  Jhiito,  near  an  ancient  well,  which  he  supposes  may 
be  the  remains  of  a  pyramidical  structure  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias,  which  contains  the  shields  of  those  who  perished  m  a  bat- 
tle between  Proetos  and  Acrisius,  fought  near  this  spot.  In 
ei^iteen  minutes  fimher,  he  came  to  a  viDaee  named  Am'phi ; 
and  in  ten  minutes  more,  to  the  village  of  Platanita,  where 
there  is  a  ruined  church  with  some  large  well-hewn  blocks  of 
stooe,  and  a  curious  little  Doric  capital.  Odier  vestiges  of  antioui^ 
occur  a  quarter  of  an  hour  fiirther,  v^ere  the  village  of  Mebaka  is 
seen  to  tne  left ;  and  alter  passing  over  some  olher  foundatk>ns, 
the  villages  of  Kashi  and  Kofina  are  seen,  situated  at  the  base  of 
two  pointed  hills,  each  or  which  is  crowned  with  a  church^pro- 
bably  buOt  with  the  remains  of  more  ancient  edifices.  These 
hiDsare  seenfitnn  Argos.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  firom  Krabata, 
the  traveller  arrjves  at  the  ruins  of  Hryns,  distant  forty^  minutes 
finom  the  modem  town  of  Nauplia  or  Napoli  di  Romania.* 


*  Sir  W.  Odlgnret  a  difl^rent  route  from  Mjcoue  to  Ntnplbi  bj 
and  TirjBthM ;  dittance  8  hours  and  SM)  minntet.    **  Quktiog  the  citadel, 
aacend  between  two  mountains  towards  the  west,  to  a  stone,  under  which  riset 
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TIRYNS. 

<^The  town  of  Tiiyns,  like  Athens,  was  situated  iii  the  daki 
encircUng  its  acropolis.  Time  has  not  left  one  \estige  of  the 
town.  The  acropolis  occupied  a  low  oblong  rock  not  durtjr  feet 
in  height,  standing  N.  and  S.,  daubing  Nauplia  and  Myoaae.  The 
walls  enclose  a  space  of  about  244  yards  in  length,  and  64  in 
breadth.  They  are  constructed  upon  a  strai^  line,  widioat  fid- 
lowing  exactly  the  sinuosities  of  tlie  rock.  So  smaU  a  ibrtren 
appears  unwcnthy  of  the  Tiiynthian  hero ;  but,  though  the  9>cc 
which  it  occupies  is  small,  the  Mralls  are  tnily  Herculean.    Tbeir 

General  thickness  is  21  feet,  and  in  some  places  they  are  25. 
?heir  present  height  in  tlie  most  perfect  part  is  43  feet.  In  some 
{^ces,  there  are  square  projecUons  from  the  wall  in  the  fomi  of 
towers,,  hut  die  projecdon  is  very  slight.  The  most  perfedof 
these  is  at  the  S.E.  angle.  Its  breaddi  is  33  feet,  and  itslwii^ 
43 ;  and  when  1  looked  from  its  sunmiit,  I  recollected  the  deiidi 
of  Iphitos. 

^'  The  acropolis  of  Tiryns  appears  to  have  had  two  entranoes, 
of  which  the  larger,  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  eastern  waB,  is 
of  considerable  size,  and  fronts  tlie  neighbouring  hills.  As  the 
upper  part  of  the  gate  has  fallen,  its  original  form  cannot  be  as- 
cenained ;  but  it  seems  to  have  terminated  in  a  point.  On  the 
opposite  or  western  side,  facing  Argos,  there  is  a  pointed  gale 
still  enure,  which  b  seven  feet  ten  inches  in  breadth  at  the  hue, 
and  nine  feet  in  height,  in  its  present  state ;  but  a  consideraUe 
part  of  it  is,  no  doubt,  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of  eulfa 
and  ruins.  There  is  another  gate  of  a  similar  form  within  the 
acropolis,  the  breadth  of  the  present  base  being  about  five  feet 
five  inches,  and  the  height,  six  feet  eight. 

'^  The  most  curious  remains  of  the  citadel  b  a  gallery,  the 
Gpemng  of  which  faces  Nauplia.     It  is  of  a  pointed  form,  and  is 

the  fonnt  of  Perteal.  In  8  roin.  from  this,  Testiges  of  a  wall  and  tmall  andaM 
bridge.  In  7  ain.  top  of  the  pass,  a  tuouilus  on  the  right ;  descctid  ia  the  S. 
bjr  a  brook.  In  20  min.,  the  valley  opens;  Mount  Arachne  on  the  left;  mh 
min.,the  church  of  Agios  Demetrios  ;  and  in  3  mio.  more,  the  church  aCthe 
Panagia,  with  a  *  roaring  stream*  (alhided  to  in  a  former  note  as  possiblf  the 
Harsum).  In  7  min.,  crossing  the  bed  of  a  rivulet,  a  circular  moaat  oa  the 
left  ;^and  in  6  min.,  a  small  castle  on  an  insulated  hill,  with  a  cave,  la  6  mia, 
chapel  of  St.  Georare.  In  4  min.,  ruins  of  a  Roman  oct&^gular  brick  edifice, 
probably  a  bath  ;  Barbitaa  on  a  hill  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  left.  In  16  nia, 
the  road  enters  a  narrow  rocky  glen  called  Kleissoura,  in  the  bed  of  a  torreat ; 
and  in  17  aiin.,  it  opens  into  'the  plain  of  Argos.  In  65  min.,  cfvMa  the  rsad 
from  Argot  to  Epidanria.  In  3  min.,  ruins  of  Tiffyothoa.  In  80  mm.,  aalv 
JNappOa?' 
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«ighty-fiMir  feet  in  lengdi^  aDd  five  in  breadth.  It  is  not  easjr  to 
coQJecUire  the  use  of  tins  singular  place.  Others  of  a  similar 
kind  are  found  in  the  most  ancient  Cyclopian  cities  of  Greece 
and  Italy.  The  remains  of  some  are  observed  at  Argos^  and 
others  are  seen  ampng  the  ancient  cities  of  Cora,  Norba,  Signia, 
and  Alatrium,  in  Italy,  the  walls  of  which  resemble  those  of  Ti- 
ijms,  Argos,  and  Mycens. 

*'  All  the  exterior  walls  of  Tiryns  are  composed  of  rough 
stones  :  the  largest  which  1  measured,  was  nine  feet  four  incb^s 
in  length,  and  four  feet  in  thickness ;  their  usual  size  is  from 
three  feet  to  seven.  The  walls,  when  entire,  were  probably  not 
less  than  axty  feet  in  height ;  at  least,  so  it  would  appear  Srom 
the  quantiQr  of  stones  which  have  fallen  to  the  ground.  Tnyns 
was  destroyed  by  the  Argians,  as  well  as  Mycenae,  about  B.C. 
466.  Within  the  acropolis  -are  a  few  detached  blocks,  whicb 
have  been  hewn,  and  which  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
gates. 

^'Tbe  finest  Cyclopian  remains  in  Greece  are  the  walls  of 
llryns  and  Myceas ;  but  they  are  both  inferior  to  the  more 
Cyclopian  structures  of  Norba,  in  Latium,  which  was  a  Pelas- 
gian  cobny.  Several  other  Pelasgic  cities,  whose  wonderful 
ruins  stiU  remain  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Volsci,  the 
Hemici,  the'  Marsi,  and  the  Sabini,  exhibit  walls  of  eoual 
strength  and  solidity  with  those  of  Argolis.  The  ruins  of  Ti- 
ryns are  situated  b  a  deserted  part  of  the  plain.  Toward  the 
east,  ^  some  barren  hills,  the  quarries  of  which  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  construction  of  the  Tyrinthian  acropolis.  The. 
prospect  from  this  spot  comprehends,  in  a  rich  and  variegated 
assemblage  of  objects,  the  whole  plain  of  Ai^os,  with  its  moun^ 
tains,  its  capital,  and  its  gulf,  the  hills  of  Mycenae,  the  town  of 
Nauplia,  with  its  magnificent  fortress,  and,  immediately  below 
the  eye,  the  Tirynthian  mins."* 

The  walls  of  Tirjms,  Mr.  Dodwell  tlunks,  in  all  probability 
remain  nearly  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were  seen  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century,  as  the  town,  which  was  deserted 
centuries  before  his  timp,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  subse^- 
quently  inbabited.f  He  compares  the  walls,  for  their  wonderful 
strength  and  dimensbns,  to  the  Treasury  of  Minyas  and  the  Py- 


*  DodveU,  vol.  i'u  pp.  249—62. 

t  Tiryni  (Tifvn  or  Tipwtfa)  is  said  to  hare  taken  tiiis  name  from  a  ton  of 
Argot  and  brother  of  Amphytrion.  Its  original  name  was  Haleit.  The  aero- 
polit  it  suppoted  to  be  mentioned  by  Strabo  under  the  name  of  Avcifiva)  per- 
haps from  Ljdinoios,  the  brother  of  Alcmena,  who  was  killed  at  Tiryns. 
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ramids  of  Egypt.  Dr.  Clarice  says,  that  the  aght  of  them 
seemed  toplace  him  amid  the  niiBs  of  Memphis.  ^  The  com* 
ing  of  an  I^ypdan  cdony  to  this  part  of  Pelopoimesiis,''  be  re- 
marks, "  about  fifteen  centuries  before  our  era,  is  a  fact  attested 
by  the  highest  authoritjr ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  st]ie  of 
architecture  here,  idiich,  when  compared  with  other  ruins  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  added  to  a  few  historical  faults,  seems  to 

CDve  it  of  Celtic,  rather  than  of  Egyptian  origm.  Hie  Cehs 
ve  left  in  Ghreat  Britain  a  surprising  specimen  of  the  Cydo- 
pean  style  of  architecture ;  and  it  may  be  said  of  their  temple  at 
Stonehenge,  that  it  has  all  the  marks  of  a  Phenician  buikliiig ; 
hence  a  conclusion  may  be  deduced,  that  the  Celts  were  oripn- 
ally  Phoenicians,  or  that  they  have  left  in  Phoenice  monmnenls 
of  their  former  residence  in  that  country.  If  it  be  asked,  in 
what  repon  of  the  globe  a  taste  originated  for  the  kind  of 
tecture  termed  by  the  Greeks,  Cyclopean,  periiaps  the  a 
may  be,  that  it  was  cradled  in  the  caves  of  India ;  for  many  of 
these,  either  partly  natural,  or  whollf  artificial,  whether  angaoMStf 
sepulchres,  temples,  or  habitations,  are  actually  existing  arche- 
types of  a  style  of  building  vet  recognised  over  all  the  western 
world,  even  to  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  trav- 
eller who  is  accustomed  to  view  these  Cyclopean  labours,  bow- 
ever  dififering  in  their  ages,  beholds  in  them,  as  it  were,  a  series 
of  family  resemblances,  equally  conspicuous  m  the  caverns  of 
Elephanta,  the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  the  sepulchres  of  Syria  and 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  remains  of  the  roost  ancient  cities  in  Grreece 
and  Italy,  (such  as  Tiryns  and  Crotona,)  and  the  more  Dorthern 
monuments  of  the  Celts,  as  in  tlie  temples  called  Dniidical, 
especially  that  of  Stonehenge,  in  tlie  south  of  England.  The 
destruction  of  Tiryns  b  of  such  remote  antiquity,  that  its  waDs 
existed  nearly  as  they  do  at  present,  in  the  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  history.  iEUan  says,  its  inhabitants  fed  upon  wild  ^s, 
and  the  Arcadians  upon  acorns.  The  prodigious  masses  of 
which  they  consist,  were  put  together  without  cement ;  and  they  are 
likely  to  brave  the  attacks  of  time  through  ages  even  more  nume- 
rous than  those  which  have  already  elapiad  since  they  were  built 
Owing  to  its  walls,  the  city  is  celebrated  in  the  poems  of  Ho- 
mer;* and  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  an  example  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  heroic  ages,  as  it  was  beheld  by  him,  isper^ 
haps  granted  to  the  modems  only  in  this  single  instance.  They 
have  remained  nearly  in  their  present  state  s^ve  three  thousand 
years.     It  is  believed  that  they  were  erected  long  before  die 

•  <<  Whom  itroDg  rirynUie'i  lofty  waUf  mrnMiHL'*— IKmK,  b.  2. 
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Trojan  war.  As  to  the  precise  period,  chronologists  are  so  little 
agreed  .with  regard  even  to  the  arrival  of  the  Phenician  and  Egyp- 
tian colonies  under  Cadmus  and  Danaus,  that  a  difference  of  at  least 
a  century  may  be  observed  in  their  calculations.  The  celebrity 
of  their  citadel  is  ahnost  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  Tyrinth- 
ians,  excepting  their  natural  tendency  to  mirth  and  frivolity."*^ 

All  the  ancient  authorities  agree,  that  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  as 
well  as  those  of  Mycenae,  were  built  by  the  Cyclopeans ;  and 
ApoUodorus  asserts,  that  they  fortified  the  city  for  Proetus,  tbe 
grandson  of  Belus,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  B.C.  ISTQif 
But  who  they  were,  and  whence  they  originated,  the  ancient 
writers  appear  to  have  known  as  litde  as  ourselves.  The  fable 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  is  a  proof  that  their 
real  histoij  was  lost.  Euripides,  however,  more  dbtincdy  refers 
to  the  waUs  of  Mycenae  as  having  been  built  by  the  Cyclopeans 
after  the  PAet^tcum^rule  and  method.}  It  seems  certain,  that, 
whatever  face  they  sprang  from,  they  were  strangers  in  Greece, 
and  not  autochthones  ;  and  they  appear  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
freemasons,  who  were  employed  to  construct  fortifications,  light- 
bouses,  and  other  buildings,  by  means  of  their  mysterious  art. 
From  the  stupendous  nature  of  some  of  their  works,  arose  the 
most  marvellous  ideas  of  the  architects ;  and  sometimes  they 
were  strangely  confounded  in  fable.  Thus,  the  true  Cyclopean 
monster  is  very  plausibly  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  a  hght- 
house  with  its  one  burning  eye ;  and  Etna,  as  a  stm)endous 
natural  pharos,  was  perhaps  the  Sicilian  Polypheme.  The  three 
Cycbps  of  Sicily,  and  tne  seven  Cyclops  who,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  employed  to  build  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  are  alike 
supposed  to  have  been  the  same  number,  respectively,  of  Cyclo- 
pean towers.  Pliny  says,  that  according  to  Aristotle,  towers 
were  mvented  by  the  Cyclopeans,  but,  according  to  Theophras- 
tus,  by  the  Tirynthii.  The  fact  is,  that  the  word  at  length  as- 
sumed a  proverbial  meaning,  and  the  origin  of  Cyclopean,  as^ow 
that  of  Gothic  architecture,  became  lost  in  conjecture  or  fable. 
Thus  Virgil  makes  them  the  arcliitects  of  tlie  infernal  mansions.^ 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  formed  a  Grecian 
cobny,  or  that  they  constituted  a  nation.  Argolis  is  termed  by 
Euripides,  "  the  land  of  the  Cyclopeans  ;"i|  but  this  referred,  no 
doubt,  to  the  monuments  of  Cyclopean  art  for  which  it  was  fa- 
mous*   Nothing  is  more  natural,  than  that  these  architects  should 


•  Clurke,  vol.  vi.  pp.  440—44. 
t  HercFur.  ▼. 944^ 
II  Ortttei,  T.  963. 


t  See  authorities  in  Dodwell. 

^  *'  Cyclo^vm  educla  eamtnu 

Mama  con^ncio.*''-^/^*  vi.  690. 
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have  accompanied  either  a  Phenician  or  an  Egyptian  cokmy  to 
Greece,  to  whatever  nation  they  themselves  belonged,  inasmiich 
as  the  arts  have  always  followed  in  the  wake  of  commerce ;  but 
it  seems  most  probable  that  they  were  of  Phenician,  <Nr,  if  the 
reader  please,  of  Celtic  origin.  If  our  notion  be  correct,  that 
th^y  were,  like  the  Gothic  architects  of  later  times,  a  frtttermty 
of  freemasons,  their  iqppearance  in  di&rent  countries  and  at 
difibrent  eras,  is  easily  accounted  for ;  since  we  must  smpoee 
tfattt  they  would  transmit  their  profession  to  successors.  This 
we  are  told  by  the  learned  Annotator  on  Strabo,  that  there  were 
no  fewer  than  three  distinct  races  of  men  who  bore  this  appdb- 
tion ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  race  was  the  same,  al- 
though the  eppch  and  country  differed.  Some  were  do  doubt 
more  illustrious  as  architects  than  others,  but  they  had  so  hbtth 
rians  or  poets  of  their  own  to  record  their  names.  And,  indeed, 
what  is  known  of  the  architects  of  later  times,  who  reared  the 
feudal  castle  or  the  Gothic  pile  9  For  the  most  part,  their  natntir 
are  as  completely  lost  as  those  of  the  builders  of  the  pyranuds  or 
of  Babel.  One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  wherever  we  tnee 
these  Cyclopean  artists,  they  appear  to  have  carried  with  tbem 
the  worship  of  their  great  patron,  the  Phenician  Hercules,  or  the 
Sun ;  and  the  same  deity  was  invoked  by  Electra  as  the  aoees- 
tral  god  of  the  royal  house  of  Mycenae,  that  was  worshipped  by 
the  Hyperboreans  in  their  circular  temples,  of  which  Stonehenge 
is  so  remarkable  a  specimen.  The  latest  eflbrts  of  Cyclopeai 
art  were  probably  those  which  were  made  in  the  moet  distant 
regions,  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  last  Cycl<^  was  a 
Druid.* 


NAPOLI  (Nauplia). 

Modern  Greece  abounds  with  contrasts ;  and  the  reader  wiO 
already  have  been  accustomed  to  transitions  which  pass  over  an 
interval  of  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  recall  him  from  the 
heroic  ages  of  classic  story,  to  the  days  when  the  Venetians  and 
the  Ottomans  fought  over  the  prostrate  corpse  of  Greece,  or 

•  It  may  decenre  inTestigation,  whether  there  is  any  reference  to  tfacfe  gi- 
gantic artists  in  Eeek.  xxvii.  11,  where,  toi^ether  with  the  men  of  Anr^jd,  wh» 
were  Phenicians,  are  mentioned  the  Gammadim^  apparently  as  garrisowaf 
(fortifvinif  ?)  the  ttnctrt  of  Tyre.  Who  these  Gammadim  were,  is  not  agreed. 
The  Chaldee  renders  it  Cappadocians  ;  the  Septuagint,  Medet ;  the  Vtfgalr, 
Pigmies ;  but  Archbishop  Newcome,  Phenician*.  Thj;  latter  it  probably  tkr 
fact,  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  remains  an  enigma. 
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to  the  kter  times  of  the  present  sanguinary  contest.  As  the 
traveller  eaters  Napoli  from  the  ruins  of  Tirjms,  the  Kon  of  St 
Mark  and  the  arms  of  the  Republic  over  the  gate,  remind  him 
that  be  is  about  to  enter  a  modem  capital.  On  the  leit,  the 
{jrand  and  \o6j  rock  Palamedi  rises  precipitously,  crowned  with 
a  strong  fortress,  some  houses  for  the  garrison,  and  a  mosque. 
Hie  ascent  to  the  fart  is  by  a  covered  passage  of  five  hundred 
ateps,  which  are  cut  in  the  rock.  It  is  one  of  the  strongest  po- 
sitions in  Greece,  and  has  been  sumamed,  from  its  situation  and 
aspect,  the  Gibraltar  of  the  Archipelago.  ^^  In  appearance," 
aays  Count  Pecchio,  ^^  it  merits  this  epithet ;  but  with  req>ect  to 
its  streagtbi  I  fear  that  it  would  be  Gibraltar  when  in  the  hands 
of  the  Spi^ards."  The  view  from  the  sea  is  described  as  very 
striking  and  beautiful.  The  harbour  bf  Napoli  is  formed  by  the 
abrupt  projeetion  of  a  ste^  cliff  acix)ss  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  bay,  and  the  houses  rise  up  immediately  from  the  water's 
edge  akxig  the  northern  side  of  the  cliff,  at  the  foot  of  the  gigan- 
tic and  afaorupt  rock.  The  Palamedi  casdes,  in  appearance  im- 
pregnable, are  seen  crowning  the  summit ;  they  command  both 
die  town  and  the  harbour.  A  palm-tree  raises  its  head  above 
the  turretted  walls,  *^  like  the  banner  of  tlie  climate."  Argos 
and  its  beantifol  plain  lie  in  front  of  the  Gulf,  while  the  snowy 
summit  of  Tay^tus  rises  on  the  left.  In  diort,  the-whole  of 
the  scenery  renders  the  sea-view  of  Napoli  di  Romania  one  of 
the  most  pictinresque  in  tlie  world.  *'  But,"  continues  this  wri- 
ter, **  as  soon  as  die  stranger  puts  his  foot  on  shore,  his  enthu- 
siasm ceases,  the  enchantment  disappears.  The  narrow  streets, 
the  meanly  built  houses,  the  air  heavy  and  impregnated  with  fe- 
tid smells,  strike  him  with  disgust." 

*^  The  interior  of  the  town,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  who  also 
visited  it  in  1825,*  "  contains  nothing  but  miserably  narrow, 

• 

*  Mr.  Enerton  reached  Napoli  from  Tripolitza,  and  he  thai  detcribef  his 
fonte :  "  After  pAssing  the  night  at  a  litUe  hamlet  called  Yaourgitika,  we  set 
oat  for  Napoli  di  Romania.  Our  road  lay  over,  or  rather  down,  the  trrmend- 
ons  pass  of  the  Parthenian  Mountain  :  a  narrow  path,  called  the  Bey's  Cause- 
way, wound  along  the  shelf  of  a  terrific  precipice,  whilst  on  our  left  yawned  a 
glan  of  tremendoos  depth,  with  a  brawling  stream  toiling  through  its  centre. 
After  ptmuog  this  sublime  scene,  which  lasted  for  about  one  miSt  and  a  half, 
we  entered  on  a  small  ralley,  which  contained  the  ruins  of  a  desolated  khan, 
*Bd  having  pasaed  it,  commenced  ascending  the  last  chain  of  hills  which  sepa- 
vaitdas  ftom  the  Gulf  of  Napoli.  The  view  here  was  sublime  in  the  highest 
degree  ;  all  arornid  spread  the  most  luxuriant  but  solitary  hills  ;  the  sun  was 
opprestiTely  warm,  and  myriads  of  glittering  insects  were  sporting  in  his 
beams ;  a  loiw  team  of  camels  were  slowly  wimitng  up  the  steep  ascent,  whilst 
the  tiiiMiBg«r  their  belb,  and  the  songs  of  their  driTers,  were  softly  floating 
down  oa  the  hretse.  A  short  turn  bro^^t  us  in  sight  of  the  ocean ;  the*'  deep 
darkpUiie  iBgaan,"  sIumberiDg  beneath  an  almost  breathless  sky,  with  the 
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filthy  streets,  the  greater  part  in  rubs ;  partly  from  the  ridicu* 
lous  custom  of  destroyiDg  the  residences  of  the  Turks,  and  partly 
frcmi  the  effects  of  the  cannon  whilst  the  Greeks  were  batterii^ 
the  town  from  the  little  fort  in  the  harbour.  The  remaining 
dwelling-houses  are  spacious,  and  some  even  comfiNtaUe.  In 
all  of  them,  the  lower  story  is  appropriated  to  the  horses,  and 
bom  this  we  ascend  by  a  spacious  staircase  to  the  uf^r  mhabi- 
ted  apartments.  The  best  house  is  that  of  the  late  Pacha,  which 
is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Mavrocordato.  Trade  seemi 
totaOy  destroyed  at  Napoli :  before  1821$  it  was  the  depot  of  aD 
the  produce  of  Greece,  and  carried  on  a  most  extensive  oom- 
merce  in  sponges,  silk,  oQ,  wax,  and  wines ;  it  now  possesses 
merely  a  litde  traffic  in  the  importation  of  the  necessaries  of  fife. 
The  shops,  like  those  of  Tripolitza,  are  crowded  with  arms  and 
wearing-apparel,  and  the  inhabitants  all  carry  either  the  Frank 
or  Albanian  armed  costume.  The  climate  is  bad,  and  the  phoe 
has  been  frequently  ravaged  by  the  plague,  which,  in  one  in- 
stance, towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century9  reduced  the 
population  from  8000  to  2000. 

"  The  unusual  filth  of  the  streets,  and  its  situation,  at  the  feot 
of  a  steep  hill,  which  prevents  the  air  from  having  frill  play  to 
carry  the  effluvia  arising  from  it,  together  with  the  dirty  habits  of 
an  overstocked  population,  constantly  attracted  round  the  seat 
of  the  Government,  subject  it  to  almost  continual  epidemic  feven^ 
which,  both  in  the  last,  winter,  and  at  this  moment,  have  com- 
mitted dreadful  ravages.  Its  climate  is,  in  fact,  at  all  times  tUck 
and  unhealthy,  and  far  inferior  to  that  of  Athens,  or  of  many  of 
the  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Morea." 

-Owing  to  these  circumstances,  and  the  fluctuating  state  of  po- 
litical a&irs,  the  present  population  of  Napoli  cannot  be  stated 
with  any  accuracy.  Count  Pecchio  thought  it  might  amount,  m 
1825,  to  15,000.  "There  can  be  no  doubt,"  he  says,  ^  that, 
according  to  its  scale,  it  is  the  most  populous  capital  in  the  world; 
for  the  houses  are  so  small,  and  the  people  so  confined,  that  m 
every  room  are  found  three  or  four  innabitants."* 


high  rock  of  Napoli  toweriiir  amongst  the  emincncei  on  its  thore.  !■  i 
hoor,  our  Tiew  opened  widelj,  and  we  had  an  unriralled  prospect  of  tbt  ArfO- 
lie  BmJj  with  Hydra  and  Spessia  on  its  distant  entrance ;  whilst  bdvw  as  hj 
Napoli  di  Romania,  Tirynthus,  Argos,  and  the  marsh  of  Lenw,  the  whsb 
boiinded  by  the  distant  chain  of  Epidaams.  A  rapid  descent  broo^  as  H 
the  shore,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  after  stowing  our  baggage  on  board  a  t  ilnit 
at  the  little  dogana  of  Myk>s,  we  landed  on  the  quay  at  Napoli.'* 

*  "  Naoplia,'*  Mr.  DodweU  says, "  is  supposed  to  amtaia  abovt  4000  Iriwir 
tants,  coosistiiig  of  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Tartu :  Iba  mtf 
jority  are  Torbs,  who  have  ive  oiotqaesy  betides  one  in  tbe  fmnt  "  The 
DtiarieeiMd  better  stocked  than  aayoCberuiOreac*.  Tbit  was  te  180ft.  Or* 
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.  *'  The  citadel,''  Mr.  Emerson  says,  '^  is  generally  considered 
impregnable)  and  I  believe,  with  any  other  soldiers  than  Greeks 
or  Turks,  it  would  be  so.  The  former,  in  fact,  only  obtained 
possession  of  it  by  blockade,  and  when  all  the  Turkish  gunners 
oo  the  hill  had  been  reduced  by  famine  to  seven  !  The  fortifi* 
cations  of  the  town  are  all  Venetian,  and  consist  of  an  extensive 
wall,  now  rather  out  of  repair,  three  sea  batteries,  and  one  on  the 
cliff  on  which  stands  the  town.  One  of  those  which  commands 
the  access  to  the  town,  is  called  Lm  BcUterie  du  Terre^  and 
mounts  seven  excellent  brass  43-pounders;  the  second.  La 
Batterie  du  Mer^  is  now  converted  into  an  arsenal  and  cannon- 
foundry  ;  the  third,  called  Ijcs  Cinq  Peres^  commands  the  town 
on  the  west  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour,  deriving  its  name 
from  OKNinting  five  superb  Venetian  60-pounders.  On  the  whole, 
the  city,  if  well  garrisoned,  might  be  considered  as  impregnable, 
at  least  to  its  present  enemies." 

The  port  of  Napdi,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  mud,  has 
become  so  shaUow,  that  large  vessels.  Sir  W.  GeD  says,  would 
have  diflSculty  b  finding  protection  during  a  south  wind.  StiU, 
it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  harbours  in  the  Archipelago,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  a  maritime  capital.  Mr.  Waddington  ex* 
presses  Us  c^puiicxi,  that  when  Greece  shall  be  independent  and 
united,  under  whatsoever  form  of  government,  Napoli  will  be 
definitively  selected  as  the  seat  of  the  Executive.  ^'  The  vicini- 
tjr  of  this  city  to  the  luxuriant  plam  of  Argos  on  one  side,  and  to 
we  commercial  islands  of  the  Archipelago  on  the  other,  its  unas- 
sailable strength,  and  the  security  of  its  port,  mark  it  out  dis- 
tincdy  for  the  capital  of  a  mercantile  country ;  and  such  must 
Greece  be,  if  it  intend  to  be  anjrthing.  I  can  perceive,"  he 
adds,  ^'  no  other  objection  to  it,  than  the  large  marsh  which  ex- 
tends fit>m  the  head  of  the  Gulf  for  two  or  three  miles  inland, 
and  which  renders  the  situation,  at  certain  seasons,  very  unwhole- 
some. But  this  evil  will  be  rapidly  removed,  as  soon  as  ever 
Greek  industry  and  enterprise  shall  be  directed  by  a  vigorous 
and  intelligent  government.  This  gendeman  speaks  of  the  city 
itself  in  much  less  unfavourable  terms  than  Mr.  Emerson  and 
Count  Pecchio.  "  Having  been  chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks," 
he  says,  ^'  it  is  by  far  the  best  built  in  Greece.  The  greater 
part  of  it  has  escaped  the  injuries  of  war,  and  the  fortifications 
appear  not  to  have  sustained  any  damage."     Sir  William  Gell 

Clarke  foiiad  the  population  reduced  to  2000  persons  in  1801,  bj  the  ravages 
of  the  epidemic.  Mr.  Waddington  estimated  the  inhabitants  in  1824,  at  be- 
tween 7  and  8000,  but  adds,  that,  were  the  mined  portion  slulfuUjr  recoostmct- 
ed,  it  would  easily  contain  double  that  number. 

41 
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dhscribes  jt  as  having  retained  more-  of  European  architecture 
than  any  other  town  in  tlie  Morea. 

Napoli  was  uninhabited  in  the  second  century.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  walls,  however,  are  still  to  be  seen ;  and  their  hi^h 
antiquity,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  is  attested  by  the  polygonal  style  m 
which  they  are  constructed.*  The  site  of  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune, mentioned  by  Pausanias,  is  not  known  ;  but  the  founCam 
Kanathos  still  boasts  of  a  copious  stream,  though  it  has  lost  its 
pristine  virtues.  In  its  present  state,  Napoli  presents  few  aSHac- 
tions  of  any  kind.  "  The  diversions  of  this  capital^''  says 
Count  Pecchio,  "  consist  of  some  ill-fumislied  coffee-houses  and 
cracked  billiards,  with  an  evening  promenade  in  a  small  scjuaie, 
overshadowed  in  the  midst  by  a  majestic  plane-tree,  and  m  the 
indulgence  of  an  eager  curiosity,  constandy  excited  by  news  and 
anecdotes.  Woman,  that  compensation  lor  every  calamity  and 
» privation,  is  invisible,  as  the  men  do  not  allow  her  to  be  seen.'*! 
This  oriental  seclusion  of  the  wom^n  would  seem,  however,  to 
be  by  no  means  uniform  or  absolute,  if  Mr.  Emerson's  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  observed  at  Easter  be  accurate.  As  this  ^nl 
serve  to  illustrate  the  manners  of  the  Greek  capital,  it  deserves 
insertion. 

"  To-day  (Sunday,  April  10,)  being  the  festival  of  Easter, 
Napoli  presented  a  novel  appearance,  namely,  a  clean  one.  Tlus 
feast,  as  the  most  important  in  the  Greek  Church,  is  observed 
with  particular  rejoicings.  Lent  having  ceased,  the  ovens  were 
crowded  with  the  preparations  for  banqueting  :  yesterday,  evoy 
street  was  reeking  with  the  blood  of  lambs  and  goats  ;  and  to- 
day, every  house  was  fragrant  with  odours  of  pies  and  baked 
meats.  All  the  inhabitants,  in  festival  array,  were  hurrying 
along  to  pay  their  visits  and  receive  congratulations.  Every  one 
as  he  met  his  friend,  saluted  him  with  a  kiss  on  each  side  of  las 

*'  Thej  were  attributed  to  Nauplios,  son  of  Neptune  and  Amyinooe,  tcm 
whom  the  town  may  be  luppoted  to  take  its  name,  written  JUmmriuw  hj  the 
modern  Greeks,  Nauplia,  Napoli,  and  Anapli  hy  the  Franks. 

t "  The  ancient  Greeks/*  remarks  the  Count,  "that  they  mi|^ht  preserre  the 
manner  of  the  fair  sex  pure,  kept  them  almost  from  the  contact  of  the  air, 
and  imprisoned  them  in  the  Gytutcttum,  Subsequently,  the  Turks  shot  then 
up  in  harems  ;  and  the  Modern  Greeks,  through  jealousy,  keep  them  seduded 
from  society."  The  Hon.  Mr.  Dou^as  confirms  this  account,  stating  thsl 
**  Greek  grirls  are  so  strictly  confined  to  their  homes,  that  few  of  their  mar- 
riages are  founded  in  personal  acquaintance  and  attachment  ;"  but  the  be- 
tithed  couple  are  allowed  the  liberty  of  seeing  each  other,  and  the  lover  if 
not  forced,  as  in  Armenia,  to  marry  an  unseen  bride.  "  It  is  partly  to  thb  le* 
chision,'*  remarks  this  accomplished  writer, "  that  we  must  refer  the  depravity 
in  both  sexes  which  yet  disgraces  the  Grecdks,  but  which  exists  to  •  nmch  Itss 
extent  with  them  than  in  tfai  haremf  of  their  masters.'*  (p.  156.) 
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face,  and  repeated  the  words  XgitfTos  avedrrj^  Christ  is  risen. 
The  day  was  spent  m  rejoicings  in  every  quaver  :  the  guns 
were  fired  firora  the  battenes,  and  everj'  moment,  the  echoes  of 
the  Palamedi  were  replying  to  the  incessant  reports  of  the  pis- 
tols and  tophaiks  of  the  soldiery.  As,  on  these  occasions,  the 
Greeks  always  discharge  their  arms  witli  a  bullet,  frequent  acci- 
dents are  the  consequence.  In  the  evening,  a  grand  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  square.  All  the  members  of  the  Government, 
after  attending  Divme  service  in  tlie  church  of  St.  George,  met 
opposite  the  residence  of  the  Executive  Body  :  the  Legislative,  as 
bemg  the  more  numerous,  took  their  places  in  a  line,  and  the 
Executive  passing  along  with  them  from  right  to  left,  kissing  com- 
menced with  great  vigour,  tlie  latter  body  embracing  die  former 
with  all  fervour  and  affection." 

On  the  evening  of  the  following  day, ''  the  plain  to  the  east  of 
the  town  presented  a  lively  and  interesting  spectacle.  The  fine- 
ness of  the  day,  together  with  the  continuance  of  the  festival,  had 
induced  crowds  of  the  inhabitants  to  stroll  round  the  waUs  and 
the  plain._  Numbers  of  beautifully-dressed  females  were  assem- 
bled in  groupes  on  the  grass,  listening  to  the  guitar  and  the  flute. 
Bands  of  hiu^emen,  mounted  on  beautiful  Arabians,  were  sweep- 
mg  over  the  plain,  hurling  the  djereed,*  and  at  the  same  time 
managing  their  spirited  litde  steeds,  with  astonishing  skiU,  wheel- 
ing round  at  the  sharpest  angle,  and  reining  up  at  the  shortest 
point  m  the  midst  of  their  utmost  velocity.  In  every  quarter, 
bands  of  musicians  were  surrounded  with  troops  of  dancers,  per- 
formmg  their  spiritless  Romaika,f  and  enlivening  its  wliirling  dul- 

*  The  djereed  is  a  piece  of  wood,  about  four  feet  and  a  half  in  length,  which 
it  darted  from  Uie  hand  at  full  gallop,  and  is  gbunned  either  by  bending  the 
body,  or  by  warding  it  off  with  another  djereed.  Sometimes  a  skilful  horseman 
will  throw  it  to  the  distance  of  sixty  or  seventy  yards.  This  game  is  common 
to  aO  the  Oriental  nations,  and  the  Turks  are  very  fond  of  it. 

t  The  Ramaika  is  the  Cretan  or  Daedalian  dance  of  the  ancicoU,  and  is  thus 
•ccunitely  described  by  Homer.  (U.  lib.  xviii.) 


•*  A  figured  dance  succeeds- 


-a  comely  band 


Of  youths  and  maidens,  bounding  hand  in  hand ; 
The  maids  in  soft  cymars  of  linen  drest. 

The  youths  all  graceful  in  the  glossy  rest. 

«  •  •  «  • 

Now  all  at  once  they  rise,  at  once  descend  ; 

With  well-taught  feet,  now  shape  in  oblique  ways, 

Confus'dly  regular,  the  moving  maze: 

Now  forth  at  once,  too  swift  for  sight  they  springi 

And  undistinguished  blend  the  flying  ring. 

So  whirls  a  wheel  in  giddy  circle  tost. 

And  rapid  as  it  runs  the  single  spokes  are  lost."        Popb. 
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ness  by  the  rapid  discharge  of  their  pistols ;  while  groupes  of 
children,  in  fancy  dresses  and  crowned  with  flowers,  were  sport- 
ing round  their  delighted  parents.  No  one,  to  have  witnessed 
this  scene,  could  have  supposed  himself  m  the  midst  of  a  countiy 
sufiering  under  the  horrors  of  war,  or  surrounded  hj  hundreds 
of  families,  scarcely  one  of  whom  could  congratulate  itself  on  noi 
having  lost  a  friend  or  brother  in  the  conflict.''* 

In  this  description,  Mr.  Emerson,  apparently,  confounds  the 
Romaika  with  other  popular  dances.f     In  their  passion  for  these 


**  WheUier  they  meet  withio  the  corridor  of  the  house,  or  aroand  tonw  &i 
He  well  and  agiasma,  do  eveotng  p«4sei  in  the  summer  months,'*  says  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Douglas,  **  in  which  the  young  people  of  both  sexes,  adorned  with  all  the 
simple  finery  of  garlands  and  flowers,  and  their  hair  floating  in  primitive  fan- 
uriance  on  their  necks, 

*  (Uuariem  0uatt  niiidam  per  Candida  eoUOf* 

do  not  assemble  to  dance  the  Romaika.  The  music  generally  consists  of  vb- 
lins  and  rustic  pipes  ;  and  the  tune  begins  with  slow  and  distinct  noCes,  ia- 
creasing  with  the  spirits  of  the  dancers,  into  the  most  lively  and  anisaatwig 
measures.  They  more,  holding  each  other  by  the  hand,  in  a  circle  composed 
alternately  of  young  men  and  girls ;  and  the  dance  is  led  by  some  nymph 
chosen  from  the  rest  for  her  grace  and  beauty,  who  holds  one  extremity  of  a 
handkerchief  ('  rettim  ducforu'),  while  the  other  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Corypfacai 
of  the  youths.  They  begin  in  slow  and  solemn  step,  till  (bey  have  g«mcd  the 
V  time  ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  air  becomes  more  sprightly ;  the  conductress  of  the 
dance  sometimes  setting  to  her  partner,  sometimes  darting  before  the  rest,  and 
leading  them  through  the  most  rapid  evolutions ;  sometimes  crossing  under 
-the  hands  which  are  held  to  let  her  pass,  and  giving  as  much  liveliness  and  in- 
tricacy as  she  can  to  the  figures  into  which  she  conducts  her  companions,  while 
their  business  is  to  follow  her  in  ail  her  movements,  without  breaking  thechaia 
or  losing  the  measure : 

*  Qu4i/m  in  Eurvlm  ripitj  aui  ptrjuga  Cynlhi^ 
Extrctt  Diana  choroi,'  '* 

One  beautiful  evening,  the  Writer  saw  above  thirty  parties  engaged  in  dandsg 
the  Romaika  upon  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  in  the  then  happy  island  of  Scis. 
In  some  of  these  groupes,  the  girl  who  was  leader  would  chase  the  retieaiiB; 
wave,  and  it  was  in  vain  that  her  followers  hurried  their  steps  ;  some  were  ge- 
nerally caught  by  the  returning  sea,  and  all  would  court  the  laugh,  rather  tbaa 
break  the  indissoluble  chain.  Near  each  partv  was  seated  a  groope  of  pa- 
rents and  elder  friends  enjoying  the  sport,  wbicd  recalled  the  days  of  their  own 
youthful  gayety.  This  dance,  composed  in  imiution  of  the  windings  of  the 
labyrinth  of  Ihedalus,  has  also  re<:eived,  not  unaptly,  the  name  of  rcf«v*(,  the 
crane,  from  its  reserabliug,  in  its  involutions,  the  order  in  which  a  fliglK  of 
cranes  follow  their  conductor. — See  Douglas,  p.  1 18 — 23. 

•  Pictureof  Greece,  vol.  i.  p  98 — 103. 

t  <*  The  modern  Greeks  are  not  without  the  imiution  of  the  Pyrrhic 
dance  of  their  ancestors,  whether  we  discover  it  in  the  barbarous  jtf6«itftef, 
or  more  particularly  in  the  combat  of  the  shield  and  sword  which  is  acted 
by  the  raoimtaineers  of  Sphachia.  The  AlbanUico  is  generally  peHbtmid 
exclusively  by  men,  who  follow  two  leaders  much  in  the  way  practised  ia 
the  Romaika,  except  that  the  excellence  of  the  Albanitic  Coryphsei  consvts 
in  the  most  powerful  exertions  of  strength  and  activity  without  grace;  ia 
stooping  to  the  ground  and  rising  suddenly,  in  leaping  to  Ta^t  heights, 
hut,  especially,  in  thuffliog  theur  feet  together,  ud  darthig  theaira 
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amusements,  so  accordant  with  the  liveliness  of  the  national  cha- 
racter, the  difference  between  the  modem  Greek  and  the  Turk 
is  strongly  marked.  The  latter,  like  the  Romans,*  regards  the 
dance  as  unmanly  and  degrading,  seldom  (if  ever)  joining  m  it 
himself,  and  deriving  his  only  pleasure,  in  witnessing  the  per- 
formance, from  the  stupidest  and  most  disgraceful  indecency.  In 
some  of  their  other  customs  and  amusements,  it  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Greeks  have  borrowed  from  their  Turkish 
masters,  or  whether  the  latter  have  adopted  those  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.f  The  prevailing  costume  is  decidedly  oriental.  Count 
Pecchio,  describing  the  manners  of  the  citizens  of  Napoli,  says, 
"  The  fact  is,  the  Greeks  sit  a  la  Turque  ;  they  eat  pilaw  a  la 
Turaue  ;  they  smoke  with  long  pipes ;  they  write  with  their  left 
hancl;  they  walk  out  accompanied  by  a  troop  of^armed  people ; 
they  salute,  they  sleep,  and  they  loiter  about :  all  d  2a  Turque. 
Instead  of  abandoning  tlie  habits  of  their  oppressors,  they  appear, 
since  the  Revolution,  only  to  have  followed  them  even  more 
closely.  They  make  a  display  of  wearine  the  turban  trimmed 
with  white,  and  the  red  papouches^  and  of  throwing  round  them 
the  green  cafetan  ;  three  terrible  prohibitions  in  the  time  of  Turk- 
isli  despotism."  On  paying  a  visit  to  die  members  of  the  Grov- 
emment,  he  found  them  squatting  on  cushions  in  the  Turkish 

under  them  with  great  velocity,  and  without  losing  their  balance,  while 
they  animate  one  another  by  the  wildest  exclamations.  In  this  awkward 
amusement,  we  may  perpeiye  a  resemblance  to  the  dance  which  was  tht 
favourite  sport  of  the  courtiers  of  Alcinous.  (Odys.  lib.  viii.)"  Douglas  on 
tht  Modem  GreelUj  p.  124. 

*  It  is  not  agreed,  whether  Horace  refers  to  the  indecency  of  any  particular 
dance,  or  reprobates  the  practice  in  general  as  infamous,  when  he  says  :  (Od. 
6.  lib.  iiL) 

**  Moius  doeeri  gaudet  lonicos 
Maiura  virgo." 

Sallust,  in  a  passage  cited  by  Macrobius,  speaks  of  a  woman's  singing  and 
dancing  more  elegantly  than  was  reputable : — **  psallere,  saiiare  eJegantiut 
quam  fucette  eHj  probm  ;  mmirum  mcUroruc  aut  rtrgim."  Athenaeus,  on  the 
contrary,  maintains  that  it  is  wise  and  honourable  to  be  a  good  dancer  ;  and 
Jupiter  himself  is  represented  as  6giiring  i«i  that  capacity  in  the  midst  of  the 
immortals.  Among  the  Hebrews,  d<incing  was  a  religious  rite,  expressive  of 
sacred  exulution.  Thus  we  find  David  dancing  before  the  ark.  The  most 
degrading  exhibitions  of  this  nature  are  now  perfonned  in  eastern  capitals  by 
Jewish  dancers.  By  this  pasnion,  Hippoclides  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have 
lost  the  daughter  of  Clisthcnes  and  the  kingdom  of  Corinth. 

t  An  exercise  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  Discus,  is  a  favourite  one  with 
the  Turks :  it  consists  in  throwing  stones  of  a  great  weight  beyond  a  certain 
boundary.  The  Turkish  mode  of  wrestling  is,  probably,  borrowed  from  the 
Greeks.  Their  architecture  and  modes  of  husbandry  are  clearly  derived  from 
the  same  source.  The  love  of  garlands  and  the  mystic  language  of  flowers, 
seem  also  io  be  referribic  to  the  taste  and  fancy  of  this  imaginative  people, 
though  adopted  by  the  now  voluptuous  Ottomans. 
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mode.  "  The  costume,  the  reclmcd  position,  and  tlic  serious 
immobility  of  countenance  of  every  member,  made  me,"  he  says, 
"  at  first  beBeve  myself  before  a  divan.  The  vice-president  Bot- 
zaris,  with  his  legs  crossed,  was  counting  the  beads  of  an  orien- 
tal rosary  ;  the  rest  of  the  members,  clad  in  a  costume  between 
Grecian  and  Turkish,  were  either  smoking  or  ninning  over  a  simi- 
lar trinket."  For  a  palace,  the  Executive  Body  possessed  at 
this  time  a  large  Turkish  hcHise,  the  ground-floor  of  which  was  a 
stable,  the  second  ston*  a  barrack,  and  the  third,  the  bvrtau  or 
office  of  state ; — ^*'  a  plain,  small  room  surrounded  with  a  divan, 
and  ornamented  with  a  large  French  chart  of  Greece  and  its 
islands,"  with  a  plain  deal  table  in  the  centre.  The  Legishidve 
Body  was  not  better  lodged,  but  was  about  to  transfer  its  attings 
to  a  mosque,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  senatorial  chamb^. 
Mavrocordato  dresses  d  la  Franfaise^  and  the  European  and 
Albanian  costumes  are  to  be  seen  mingling  with  the  turban  and 
robe  of  the  orientals. 

Much  of  what  is  now  regarded  as  characteristically  Turkish, 
is,  however,  undoubtedly  of  classical  origin.  Tiie  turban  is  ex- 
clusively Mohammedan ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  kxig 
red  trowsers  and  tlie  yeDow  buskins  arc  not  as  much  Grecian  as 
Turkisli.  The  Eu^ade^^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Douglas  remarks,  musl 
have  been  very  similar  to  the  papouche^  or  slippers,  wliich  are 
only  put  on  when  they  leave  tlie  house,  and  are  left  at  the  door 
of  the  room  on  their  return.  Tlie  macrama^  or  veil,  now  wore 
by  the  Grecian  ladies,  and  the  richness  of  which  often  distio- 
euishes  the  rank  of  tlie  wearer,  is  so  difl^erent  from  the  awkward 
uhmak  in  which  the  heads  of  the  Turkish  ladies  are  swaddled, 
that  we  may  safely  derive  it  from  ilie  KaXvjiiga  of  the  Greeks.* 
The  cestus,  with  its  rich  embroidery  and  liea\y  silver  bosses,  is 
still  the  pride  of  the  Grecian  fair  ;  and  the  full  eye  and  golden 
hair  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancients,  do  not  less  belong  to  the 
modem  standard  of  beauty. f  The  batli  is  equally  prized  by 
both  sexes.  {     "  The  very  existence  of  the  Romaic  ladies,"  says 

*  The  maertuiui  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Spanish  majdiUa^  which  has 
been  supposed  to  be  deriTed  from  the  Moors ;  but  the  Moors,  no  doubt,  then- 
selves  borrowed  it  from  the  Orientals. 

t  From  the  meanest  peasant  to  the  finest  lady  of  Constantinople,  the  greatest 
attention  is  paid  to  the  hair,  en  which  is  lavished  a  profusion  of  ointments  and 
cosmetics  \  and  sometimes  i^ilt  wire  and  various  other  ornaments  are  twiaed 
with  the  ringlets  which  float  over  their  shoulders.  A  beautiful  auburn  (oiirti 
capUlx)  is  the  most  common  colour. 

X  Even  Sir  William  Gell  admits,  that  "  the  Greeks,  though  an  oppressed, 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  dirty  people  ;  and  in  spite  of  prejudice,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  shoes  and  stockings  of  the  North  do  not  conceal  more  !■• 
purity  than  the  earth  and  air  create  on  the  exposed  legs  of  the  southern  | 
Mot,  who  cannot  retire  to  rett  without  washing  tbein.'*---JVannahre,  p.  16ft. 
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Mr.  Douglas,  ''seems  almost  to  depend  upon  tbis  gratifica- 
tion ;  and  the  too  fre<}uent  indulgence  m  it,  is  probably  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  that  early  decay  pf  beauty  which  is  so  often 
the  subject  of  their  regret.  Indeed,  with  them  the  bath  is  a, 
sort  of  public  assembly  ;  and  the  scenes  which  there  take  place, 
where  there  is  no  restraint  on  the  loquacity  still  distinguishing 
the  Grecian  fair,  are  said  to  equal  the  strangest  pictures  drawn 
by  their  great  Comedian.  In  their  marriage  ceremonies,*  as 
well  as  in  their  funereal  rites,f  in  their  diet, {  and  in  their  fond* 
ness  for  the  juice  of  the  grape,§  the  modem  Greeks  preserve  a 
close  resemblance  to  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  Homer  and 
of  Catullus.  The  judicious  practice  of  establishing  all  their 
burial-grounds  without  the  walls  of  their  towns,  is  also  borrowed 
from  the  ancients.  The  funereal  cypress,  which  the  Greek 
rayahs  are  forbidden  to  plant,  has  been  stolen  from  them  by  the 
Turks ;  and  even  the  crescent,  the  symbol  of  the  Othinan  pen- 
dency, was  adopted  by  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople  from 
the  nation  which  he  subdued. 

FROM  NAPOLI  TO  EPIDAURUS. 

The  narrow  plain  in  which  Napoli  stands,  is  bounded  by  bar- 
ren eminences  of  a  dull  and  uniform  aspect,  which  anciently  sep- 
arated the  Argian  territory  from  that  ot  Epidaurus.  The  name 
of  the  latter  city,  once  the  rival  of  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Egina, 
has  again  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity  from  its  being  employed  to 
designate  the  code  adopted  by  the  legislature  of  Modem  Greece* 
The  chief  object  of  interest  in  its  vicbity  is  the  remabs  of  the 

*  "  CatalluSy  in  his  Ephhalamium,  hai  mentioned  no  event  consistent  with 
the  change  of  the  religion,  which  does  not  take  place  at  the  wedding  of  a 
modem  Ghreek.  Catullui  himself,  however,  is  not  so  accurate  in  hit  descrip- 
tion of  this  ceremony  as  Homer.  Upon  the  shield  of  Achilles  may  yet 
be  traced  the  most  lively  features  in  the  customs  of  his  country.*'— Douglas, 
p.  112. 

t  See  Douglas  on  Moil.  Greeks,  p- 134 — 7. 

X  *'  Olives,  honey,  and  onions  are  now,  as  they  were  formerly,  the  food  of 
the  lower  classes,  while  rice  and  fish  constitute  the  principal  articles  in  the 
cookery  of  the  rich.  Salted  olives,  under  the  name  of  edumbadUf  form  the 
constant  food  of  all  the  Levantine^  sailors.  They  are  larger  and  more  succu- 
lent than  the  green  olives  of  France  and  Spain,  and  are  a  substantial  and  nu- 
tritious food.'*— /&tt<.  p.  138. 

§  "  Gntcare  was  the  term  by  which  a  nation  not  remarkable  itself  for 
sobriety,  described  this  vice ;  and  almost  all  the  other  Latin  words  that  have 
allusion  to  drinking,  seem  borrowed  from  the  same  source.  In  this  respect,  at 
least,  the  Grecian  chaiacter  has  not  chdbged.  The  intemperance  which  exu- 
berant happiness  encouraged,  is  now  resorted  to  under  calamity,  as  the  water 
of  Lethe.*'— /Wrf.  p.  138. 
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sacred  orove  and  temple  of  Esculapius,  at  a  place  still  called 
lero  or  leroj  a  corruption  of  legov.* 

The  route  from  Napoli  lies  eastward  over  the  plain  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Kakingra,  (or  Katchingri,)  distant  about  fifty  minutes. 
A  few  hundred  paces  from  this  village  are  slight  remains  of  an 
ancient  edifice.     The  church  of  .^Igias  Mrianos  forms  a  coo- 
spicuous  object  on  a  pointed  acclivity  to  the  right,  near  wfaicli, 
on  a  bold  rock,  are  ruins  of  a  stmSipalaio  kastrOj  the  walls  oS 
pcdygonal  construction.     Tiles,  stones,  and  other  obscure  ves- 
tiges are  found  a  litde  ftirther,  near  a  deep  ravine,  which  the 
traveller  crosses  ;  and  beyond  it,  the  monastery  of  .Sgiot  Deme- 
trius is  seen  in  a  secluded  glen  to  the  left     At  the  extremity  of 
the  valley,  Mr.  Dodwell  noticed  an  ancient  tower,  composed  of 
small  but  well-joined  polygons,   and  repaired  with  mortar^ — 
^*  one  of  the  ftovojivgyuc^  or  sinde  tower-forts,  erected  to  guard 
the  p^sage  from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  to  that  of  Nauplia, 
bom  the  casde  of  which  it  is  distant  two  hours,  forty  minutes." 
Half  an  hour  fix>m  this  ruin  brings  the  traveller  to  the  remains  of 
a  small  ancient  ci^  and  fortress,  constructed  in  the  second  and 
third  styles,  and  fortified  with  a  few  round  and  square  towers. 
The  fortress  has  been  repaired  in  modem  times,  and  the  place 
must  always  have  been  of  importance,  as  it  commands  the  pass 
to  Napoli.     Mr.  Dodwell  supposes  it  to  be  the  site  of  Midea, 
which,  according  to  A|x>Uodonis,  was  fortified  by  Perseus,  but 
was  in  ruins  before  the  time  of  Pausanias.     Sir  William  GeD, 
however,  supposes  the  palaio  kastro  near  Agios  Adrianos  to  be 
Midea  ;  and  the  site  in  question  is  apparently  the  same  that  Dr. 
Clarke  considers  to  be  Lessa.     The  latter  Traveller  crossed  the 
Argolic  peninsula  in  a  contrary  direction.     "  After  joumeyii^ 
for  about  an  hour,"  (from  Ligurio,)  '^  tlut>ugh  a  country  resem- 
bling many  parts  of  the   Apennines,  we  saw,"  he  says,  "  a  vil- 
lage near  the  road,  yvith  a  ruined  castle  upon  a  hill  to  the  fig^ 
where  the  remains  of  Lessa  are  situate.     This  village  is  half 
way  between  Ligurio   and  Nauplia  ;  and   here  was  the  ancient 
boundary  between  Epidaiuna  and  the  Argive  territory... .Lessa 
was  but  a  village   in   the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  it  now  is,  but  it 
was  remarkable  for  a  temple   and  wooden  image  of  Minerva; 
and  upon  the  mountain  above  the  village,  perhaps  where  die 
castle  now  stands,  there  were  altars  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  where- 
on sacrifices  were  ofiered  in  times  of  drought.     The  mountam 
then  bore  the  name  of  Arachiueus  Mons  :  its  more  ancient  ap- 
pellation, under  Inachus,  had  been  Sapyselaton." 

Mr.  Dodwell,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  Ligurio  (written  by 

*  By  Chandler  incorrectly  written  Gerao. 
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Sir  W.  Gell,  Lykourio)  answers  to  the  position  of  Lessa.  This^ 
is  a  large  village  about  five  hours  from  Nauplia,*  occupying  the' 
site  of  a  small  ancient  city,  which  stood  upon  an  oblong  rock  at 
the  foot  of  some  barren  hills,  (part  of  Mount  Arachne,)  and  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Epidaurian  plain.  ^*  The  walls  of  the  town 
are  very  much  ruined  :  the  parts  stiU  entire  are  in  the  third 
style.  Many  blocks  and  heaps  are  scattered  about,  but  nothing 
approaching  to  a  perfect  building  is  left."  About  a  mile  before 
entering  Lagurio,  at  a  place  called  ,Sgia  Marina,  there  is  a 
c^hurch  with  vestiges  of  antiquity  ;f  and  a  fountain  near  the  road, 
forms  a  small  subterraneous  aaueduct,  by  which  water  is  still 
conveyed  to  the  village.  Otfier  churches,  monasteries,  and 
towers  occur  betweai  Ligurio  and  Jlgios  Adrianos  ;  and  the 
entire  way  fix>m  Nauplia  appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified 
and  thicker  peopled. 

'^  In  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  firom  Lieuiio,"|  Mr.  Dodwell 
says,  *'  we  arrived  at  tJie  first  ruins  of  the  sacred  enclosure, 
at  present  known  by  the  name  of  lero."  The  road  he  took, 
left  on  the  right  the  villag.es  of  Peri  and  Koroni.  The  plain  had 
a  luxuriant  appearance,  being  covered  with  corn-fields,  and  vine- 
yards :  from  the  latter,  "  a  more  palatable,  and  less,  resinous 
wine  is  produced,  than  that  which  is  generaDy  found  m  this  part  of 
Crreece,**  The  name  of  Koroni  is  remarkable,  because  the 
nymph  Coronis  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  ^sculapius. 
In  passing  through  this  viOage,  the  mhabitants  of  which  are 
chiefly  shepherds.  Dr.  Clarke  noticed  a  nobW  race  of  dogs,  sim- 
ilar to  the  breed  found  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo  in  It&ly, 
and  which,  by  a   pardonable  license  of  imagination,  may  be 

*  In  the  Itinerary,  6  h.  48  min.  from  Naaplia,  and  1  h.  46  min.  from  the  pass 
where  Dr.  Clarke  places  Lessa.  Sir  W.  Gell  agrees  with  Mr.  Dodwell  ia 
placioff  it  at  Lykourio,  following-  Chandler. 

t  *'  At  the  church  of  J^g^  Marina  are  two  Ionic  columns,  and  the  foundatioB 
of  a  pjrramid  or  tower  with  inclining  walls.*' — Gell's-  IHncrary,  Chandler 
aieotioiis  this  ruin  :  it  is  a  quadranguUir  structure  about  fortv  Ceet  square.  Dr. 
Clarke  speaks  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  *'  Upon  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
road  we  observed  an  Egyptian  sepulchre,  having  a  pyramidal  shape  and  agree- 
ing so  remarkably,  both  as  to  form  and  situation,  with  a  monument  described 
by  Pwianias,  that  we  believed  ourselves  to  be  actually  viewing  the  identical 
tomb  seen  by  him."  The  tomb  alluded  to  was,  however,  nearer  Ar^s,  and  is 
the  one  of  which  Mr.  Dodwell  supposes  that  traces  still  exist  at  Phonika.  (see  p. 
84)  '*  The  pyramidal  form  may  therefore,"  Dr.  Clarke  adds,  <<  have  been 
conunon  to  many  ancient  sepulchres  in  Argoli^'**  He  mentions  also  some 
other  tombs,  in  the  road  to  Nauplia,  **  that  were  remarkable  in  having  large 
rude  stones  of  a  square  form,  (XcOo(  Tpax»s,)  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  mound 
(x^/m),*  ujd  arilwering  to  the  description  given  by  Pausanias  of  the  tumulus 
raised  by  Telamon  upon  the  shore  of  Egioa. 

X  A  singular  inaccuracy,  if  Sir  W.  Gell  be  correct :  he  makes  the  distance 
irom  Lykourio  to  leVo  only  46  minutes. 
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supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  classical  breed  of  the  days 
of  iEsculapius.  It  was  a  shepherd's  dog  who  guarded  the  .in- 
fant demi-god  when  exposed  upon  Mount  Titthion ;  and  a  repre- 
sentation of  tlie  faithful  animal  was  deemed  a  proper  accompani- 
ment to  his  statue. 


GROVE  OP  iESCULAPIUS. 

The  lEeron  Alsos,  or  Sacred  Grove,  is  situated  in  a  small 
.but  beautiful  valley,  surrounded  with  high  mountains.  ^  One  of 
superior  elevation,  boundingtlie  prospect  on  the  eastern  side,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Titthion,  which  appears  to  have  de- 
rived its  Rame  from  the  two  mammiform  eminences  that  compose 
its  double  summit.*  Mount  Arachne  forms  the  mountain  bar- 
rier on  the  north-west.  These  lofty  eminences  are  characterized 
by  rugged  sterility,  and  by  an  undulating,  uniform  outline  :  th^ 
are  sprinkled  with  a  variegated  assemblage  of  dark-coloured 
shrubs,  particularly  the  lentiscus,  juniper,  and  m3mle. 

Besides  the  grove  and  temple  of  iEsculapius,  the  consecrated 
enclosure  contained  a  theatre,  a  stadium,  a  temple  of  Diaoa, 
another  of  Venus  and  Themis,  a  stoa  or  portico,  and  a  (buntaia 
remarkable  for  its  roof  and  decorations  :  to  these  Antoninus  Pius 
added,  a  bath,  a  hospital  for  the  sick,  a  temple  O^goi"^  of  the 
gods  Epidotaiy  and  another  [^c^o^)  consecrated  to  the  associated 
divbiitics  Hygeia,  ^sculapius,  and  tlie  Eg}  ptian  ApoDo.  This 
splendid  establishment  was  resorted  to  by  invajids  from  all  pans 
of  Greece ;  and  the  officiating  ministers  of  tlie  presiding  deity, 
who  were  at  once  priests  and  physicians,  were  venerated  not 
only  l)y  tlie  Greeks,  but  by  distant  nations.  Other  temples,  m 
imitation  of  this,  were  afterwards  erected  in  different  parts  of 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Italy ;  but  this,  as  being  the  supposed 
birtli-place  of  iEsculapius  himself,  maintained  the  pre-eminence, 
and  for  many  centuries  attracted  numerous  votaries  fitxn  all 
quarters. 

Tlie  first  x)bject  that  meets  the  eye,  on  approaching  from  Ko- 
roni,  is  a  considerable  ruin,  which  has  at  a  distance  the  appeal^ 
ance  of  a  castle,  but  proves  to  be  a  square  edifice  of  Komia 
brick,  conjectured  by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  the  hospital  erected  by 
Antoninus  Pius  (while  a  senator)  for  the  reception  of  Ijring-m 
women  and  dying  persons.  Further  on,  are  traces  of  a  hrp 
building,  divided  into  several  chambers,  and  stuccoed.     This  c 

*  From  nr^Ky  mttmma^  or  test. 
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evident!^  the  bath  of  ^sculapius,  built  by  the  same  noble  Ro-' 
mmi.  A  stone  spout  is  still  seen  in  the  wall,  whence  tlie  water 
entered  from  a  subterranean  conduit,  communicating,  probably, 
with  die  great  fountain  noticed  by  Pausanias.*  Of  the  once 
celebrated  temple,  obscure  vestiges  alone  remain.  Mr.  Dod- 
well  found  the  remains  of  two  temples,  now  level  with  tlie  ground, 
which  is  strewed  with  elegant  fragments  of  the  Doric  and  Ionic 
orders  in  marble  and  in  stone,  but  not  of  large  dimensions.  The 
pavement  of  one  of  the  temples  is  entire ;  it  is  composed  of  large 
slabs  of  the  marble  of  the  country,  which  is  of  a  light  red  veined 
with  white.  This,  from  its  superior  size,  is  probably  the  temple 
of  £sculapius.  Contiguous  to  this  temple  are  the  supposed  re* 
mains  of  the  Thohty  a  circular  edifice  built  by  Polycletus,  of 
white  marble.  Several  blocks  belonging  to  tlie  exterior  of  the 
building  are  covered  with  inscriptions.f  Near  the  great  temple 
is  the  stadium,  formed  chiefly  of  high  mounds  of  earth.  There 
are  fifteen  rows  of  seats  at  tlie  upper  end,  but  these  extend  only 
a  few  yards  along  the  sides,  the  rest  being  uncovered.  A  sub- 
terraneous vaulted  passage,  now  choked  up  with  rubbish,  led 
into  the  area :  this.  Chandler  supposes  to  have  been  a  j^rivate 
way  by  which  the  offonotheta^  or  presidents,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction  entered  ;  but  it  was  more  probably  designed  for  the 
horses  and  chariots. 

Of  all  the  ancient  remains,  however,  the  theatre  is  the  grand- 
est and  the  best  preserved.  Pausanias  speaks  of  it  as  die  most 
beautiful  he  had  ever  seen.  The  koilon,  which,  as  usual,  is 
scooped  in  the  side  of  a  rocky  hill,  is  in  nearly  perfect  preserva- 
tion. Fifty-four  seats  are  remaining,  formed  oLthe  pink  marble 
found  near  the  spot.  They  are  worked  with  more  care  than  in 
the  other  Grecian  theatres,  and,  Mr.  Dodwell  diinks,  "  were 
evidendy  contrived  with  all  due  attention  to  the  accommodation 
of  a  feeble  audience  of  convalescents.  The  height  of  each  seat 
is  one  foot  two  inches  and  a  half,  and  die  breadth,  two  feet  nine 
inches  and  a  fifth.  About  the  middle  of  the  seat  is  a  narrow 
channel  or  groove,  in  which  wood-work  was  probably  fixed,  in 

*  "Twolfirgfe  cisterns,  or  reservoirs,  remain,  made  by  Antoninus  for  the 
rccei>tioii  of  rotn  weUer:  one  measured  99  feet  long  and  37  wide.'* — Chano- 

LKR. 

t  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  describings  apparently  the  same  structure,  says: 
"  The  circular  building  is  too  modem  in  its  aspect,  and  too  mean  in  its  mate- 
rials, for  the  Tholus  of  Pausanias,  of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycletus,  archi- 
tect of  the  theatre;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  correspond  better  to  the  fountaio 
which  he  alludes  to  as  remarkable  for  its  roof  and  decorations  ',  this  kind  of 
roof  being  almost  unknown  in  Greece.  The  building,  although  smaller,  bears 
•ome  reiembkuice  to  the  well-known  bath  improperly  called  the  temple  of  Ve« 
nns  at  Baic."    It  is  covered  with  **  a  dome,  with  arches  round  the  top." 
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order  to  prevent  the  backs  of  the  spectators  from  bring  inconiH 
moded  by  the  feet  of  those  who  sat  in  the  rows  behind  theai,* 
and  also  to  serve  as  a  rest  ibr  the  weak  shoulders  of  a  valetudi- 
nary audience.  The  seats  are  not  perfectly  horiaontal,  but  incfine 
gently  inwards."  This  may  have  been  designed,  as  Dr.  Clarice 
suggests,  to  prevent  the  rain  from  resting  upon  them,  rather 
than,  as  Mr.  Dodwell  imagines,  to  render  the  position  of  attiDg 
more  easy.  The  theatre  forms  considerably  more  than  a  semi- 
circle, nearly  resembling  in  form  that  of  Bacchus  at  AtbeDS. 
The  seats,  which  have  ^y  one  division  or  pr€BcineiiOf  are  imer- 
sected  at  right  angles  by  about  twenty  flights  of  small  steps,  38 
1-2  inches  wide,  leading  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  thet* 
tre.  The  seats  mre  now  nearly  covered  with  bushes  of  lentisciHi 
which,  by  insinuating  its  roots  between  the  interstices  of  tba 
marble,  kx)sens  the  stones,  and  enlarges  the  fissures  of  ihoss 
which  are  already  disjointed.  At  the  loot  of  the  koUan^  there  is 
a  thranoi  of  white  ^  marble,  formed,  as  usual,  out  of  a  sinrie 
block.  The  theatre  (aces  the  north ;  and  this  aspect.  Dr.  Chne 
supposes  to  have  been  purposely  chosen,  as,  with  the  motmiaiii 
towering  behind  it,  it  would  protect  the  whole  edifice  finom  the 
beams  of  the  sun  during  a  great  part  of  the  day  4  and  in  thb  sul- 
try vaDey,  a  shaded  theatre  must  have  been  particularly  desirable 
for  invalids. f  It  is  evident  that  the  whole  has  been  arrannd 
with  the  nicest  regard  to  luxury  as  well  as  convenience.  The 
salutary  waters  of  the  Hieron  flow  in  ttie  deep  bed  of  a  torrent 
immediately  below.  The  diameter  of  the  conistroj  or  pit,  in  tba 
widest  part,  is  105  feet ;  but  the  width  of  ttie  orchesura  is  not 
quite  90  feet,  otring  to  the  form  of  the  theatre. 

Dr.  Clarke  found  the  theatre  tenanted  by  a  variety  of  animabi 
which  were  disturbed  by  his  approach, — hares,  red-legged  par- 
tridges, and  tortoises  ;|  and  his  fellow-traveller  caught,  amoif 
aome  myrtles,  a  beautifiil  snake  about  a  yard  in  length,  gKinii^ 

*  This  "  groove,"  dug  oat  of  the  lolid  masi  of  stooe  compoiinr  the  teat, it  18 
laches  wide,  and  was  evidently  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  feet,  though 
it  is  rery  questionable  whether  any  wood-work  was  fixed  in  it,  as  Mr.  Dodwd 
imagines.  The  seats  of  the  stadium  at  Delphi,  and  those  of  the  theatre  at 
Stratooicca  in  Asia  Minor,  are  nearly  similar  to  those  at  Epidaanu.  Ovid 
alludes  to  the  inconveniences  which  arose  in  theatres  where  the  scats  had  M 
luch  separation  for  the  feet.     (Amor.  iii.  23.) 

*^  Tu  quoque  qui  tpedas  potl  nos^  hia  eonirahe  crura^ 
Si  pudor  at  J  rigtdo  necprtmi  Urga  genu.*' 

t  The  Greeks  were  frequently  obliged  to  carry  umbrellas  (ntmStm)  with  thcB 
Into  their  theatres,  and  the  women  were  attended  by  their  umbreUa-beaicn 
(•cM^sfM) ;  either  as  a  precaution  against  the  casualties  of  the  weather,  <r 
as  a  defence  against  the  sun. 

t  The  tortoises  of  Mount  Cithsron  were  sacitd  to  PaD,  aft  the  ■■lufli  of 
~'^      '   wcrt  to  iEtculapiiu. 
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like  burnisbed  gold.  The  peasants,  he  tells  us,  knew  it  to  be  a 
harmless  species  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
with  superstitious  veneration,  deeming  it  unlucky  in  any  person 
to  injure  one.  ^^  It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  curious  breed  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  as  peculiar  to  the  country  of  tlie  Epidau- 
rians,  which- were  always  harmless,  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  ^* 

Besides  these  ruins,  the  same  Traveller  mentions  a  subterra^ 
Dean  building,  resembling  a  small  chapel,  which  he  supposes  to 
have  been  a  bath.  Near  it  was  a  stone  coffin,  containing  frag- 
ments of  terra  cotta  vases.  ^'  But  the  most  remarkable  relics 
within  the  sacred  precinct,"  he  says,  ^^  were  architectural  remains 
in  terra  cotta.  We  discovered  the  ornaments  of  a  frieze  and 
part  of  a  cornice,  which  had  been  manufactured  in  earthen- 
ware. Some  of  these  ornaments  had  been  moulded  for  rdievoi^ 
and  others,  less  perfecdy  baked,  exhibited  painted  surfaces. 
The  colours  upon  the  latter  still  retained  much  of  their  original 
freshness  :  upon  being  wetted,  they  appeared  as  vivid  as  when 
first  laid  on.  .  They  were  a  bright  straw-yellow  and  red."  The 
learned  TraveUer  Apposes  them  to  have  belonged  to  the  atoa  ox 
portico,  the  roof  of  which,  Pausanias  states,  falling  in,  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  edifice,  owing  to  the  nature  of  its 
materials,  which  consisted  of  crude  tiles  (^iiXivSov),  On  the  top 
of  a  hill  towards  the  east,w  hich  is  ascended  by  an  ancient  road. 
Dr.  Clarke  found  the  remains  of  a  temple,  with  steps  leading  to 
it,  which  he  believes  to  have  been  that  oi  the  Coryphaean  Diana^ 
upoi^  Mount  Cynortium.  An  imperfect  inscription  which  he  dis- 
covered here,  mentions  a  priest  of  Diana,  who  had  commemor^ 
ated  his  escape  from  some  disorder.  ^'  By  the  side  of  this  tem- 
ple was  a  bath  or  reservoir,  lined  with  stucco,  30  feet  by  8, 
with  some  lumachella  columns  of  tlie  Doric  order.  The  foun- 
dations and  part  of  the  pavement  of  tlie  temple  yet  exist  ;  they 
are  not  less  than  60  paces  in  lengtli.  We  noticed,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  soni#  vChSDoels  grooved  in  the  marble  for  conveying 
water  m  diflMBK  directions.  The  traces  of  buildings  may  be 
observed  upon  aujiie. mountains  which  surround  the  sacred  val- 
ley ;  and  over  all  this  district,  their  remains  are  as  various  as 

* ''  WiUi  burnished  neck  of  verdant  gold 
— ^  pleasing  was  his  shape, 
And  lovely  ;  never  since  of  serpent  kind 
Lovelier,  not  those  that  in  lllyria  changed 
Hermione  and  Cadmus,  or  the  God 
In  Epidaurutf  nor  to  which  transformed 
Ammonian  Jove  or  Capitoline  was  seen  ; 
He  with  Olympias  ;  this  with  her  who  bore 
Scipio,  the  height  of  Rome."  Par.  LoH^  b.  ix. 
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their  history  is  indeterminate.  Some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
small  sanctuaries,  like  chapels  :  others  appear  as  baths,  foun- 
tains, and  aqueducts.  We  next  came  to  a  singular  and  very 
picturesque  structure,  with  more  tlie  appe^ance  of  a  cave  than  of 
a  building  :  it  was  covered  witli  hanging  weeds,  overgrown  with 
bushes,  and  almost  buried  in  the  mountain.  The  interior  exhib- 
ited a  series  of  circular  arches  in  two  rows,  supporting  a  vaulted 
roof;  die  buttresses  between  the  arches- being  propped  by  short 
columns.  Possibly,  this  may  have  been  the  building  wtuch 
Chandler,  in  his  dry  way,  calls  a  church,  widiout  giving  any  de- 
scription of  it,  where,  besides  fragments,  he  found  an  in- 
scription to  '  far-darting  Apollo.'  He  supposes  the  tem[de  of 
Apollo, which  was  upon  Mount  Cynortium,  to  have  stood  upon 
diis  spot."* 

It  is  not  known  to  what  circumstances  die  destruction  of  this 
place  is  to  be  ascribed.  Livy  speaks  of  the  temple  of  .£scular 
pius  as  in  ruins  ;  from  which  state  it  was  evidendy  raised,  Mr. 
DodweU.  remarks,  long  after  that  period.  Tlie  work  of  de- 
molidon  has  been  at  least  completed  in  recent  times.  Chandler 
says  :  "  The  whole  neighbourhood  has  for  ages  plundered  the 
grove.  The  Ligurians  remember  die  removal  of  a  marble  chair 
from  the  theatre,  and  of  statues  and  inscriptions,  which,  among 
other  materials,  were  used  in  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Napoli, 
or  in  building  a  new  mosque  at  Argos."  Many  valuable  antiqui- 
ties are  doubdess  concealed  under  die  confused  piles  of  accumu- 
lated ruins  ;  and  the  labours  of  an  excavation  would,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  amply  repaid.  Mr.  DodweU  found  some  specimens 
of  a  most  beautiful  green  porphyr}-,  which  he  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  which,  he  says,  is  unknown  even  at  Rome,  where  all 

•  "  Going  .up  the  watrr-course  between  the  mountains  is  a  church,  where, 
besides  fragments,  we  found  a  Khort  inscriptiou  :  '  Diogenes  the  hicrophnnt  t» 
far-darting  ApoUo^  on  account  of  a  vision  in  his  sleep.'  Apollo  had  a  temple  oa 
Mouut  Cynortium,  probably  on  this  spot  ;  and  on  a  samoiit  beyond  are  other 
traces,  it  is  likely,  of  a  temple  of  Diana." — CuKViftMtLgp^  following  ac- 
count of  the  customs  observed  by  the  patients,  wiU  tfftm  the  inscripfkMi. 
''  Near  the  temple  is  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  thoiP^irho  came  to  consoh 
^sculapius,  after  having  deposited  on  the  holy  table  some  cakes,  fruits,  and 
other  offerings,  pass  the  night  on  little  beils.  One  of  the  priests  bids  them 
keep  a  profound  silence,  whatever  noise  they  may  hear,  resign  themselves  to 
slcepy  And  be  attetitire  to  the  dreams  tchich  thegod^all  send  them.  He  after- 
wards extinguishes  the  light,  and  takes  care  to  collect  the  offerings  with  which 
the  table  is  covered.  Some  time  after,  the  patients  imagine  they  hear  the 
▼oice  of  .£.sculapiu$  ;  whether  any  sound  be  conveyed  by  some  ingenious  ar- 
tifice, or  the  priest,  returning  into  the  hall,  mutters  some  words  near  their  bed ; 
or  whether,  in  fine,  in  the  solemn  stillness  which  surrounds  them,  their  imagi- 
nation realizes  the  recitals  and  the  objects  by  which  it  has  never  ceased  to  be 
acted  on  since  their  arrival  at  the  temple."^A5ACHAR5i«,  vol.  iv.  chap.  53. 
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the  rich  marbles  of  the  world  seem  to  have  been  collected.  Tlio 
sacred  grove  is   now  reduced   to  some  scattered   shrubs   and 
bushes,  and  the  dull  and  monotonous  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
country  accords  with  the  total  desofetion  of  the  scene.     "  The 
remains,  such  as  they  are,"  remarks  Dr.  Clarke, "  lie  as  they 
were  left  by  the  votaries  of  the  god.     No  modem  buildings,  not 
even  an  Albanian  hut,  has  been  constructed  among  tliem,  to 
confuse  or  to  conceal  their  topography.     The  traveller  walks  at 
once  into  the  midst  of  the  consecrated  peribolus^  and,  from  the 
traces  he  beholds,  may  picture  to  his  mind  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  this  once  celebrated  watering-place,  the  Cheltenliam  of 
ancient  Greece, — as  it  existed  when  thronged  by   the  multi- 
tudes wIk)  came  hither  for  relief  or  relaxation."     There  is  yet  a 
fountain.  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  the  waters  of  which  are  reputed  to 
have  medicinal   virtue  ;  and   Chandler  speaks^  of  springd  and 
wells  by  the  ruins,  which  "  are  supposed  to  possess  many  excel- 
lent properties  ;"  but  what  those  properties  are,  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  ascertabed.     It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  no 
traveller  has  hitherlD  analysed  the  waters.     It  remains,  therefore, 
to  be   determined,  how  far  the   ancient  celebrity  of  tliis  spot 
micht  arise  from  the  medicinal  efficacy  of  tlic  springs,  which  an 
armil  priesthood  would  know  how  to  turn  to  their 'own  advantage, 
or  whether  the  whole  institution  rested  upon  mere  quackery  and 
superstition.     Much  of  the  credit  which  die  place  so  long  en- 
joyed, may  have  been  due  to  the  salubrity  of  tlic  air,  and,  as  in 
modem  watering-places,  to  die  regimen  prescribed,  and  the  re- 
creations provided  ;  *  die  medical  knowledge  of  the  priests  of 
^^sculapius  may  be  allowed  to  have  had  some  share  in  keeping 
up  the  reputation  of  the  establisliment ;  and  the  cure  of  imaginary 
disorders,  possibly  of  some  real  ones,  would  be  efTected  bj'  means 
of  spells  and  ceremonies  intended  to  work  on  the   fancy.     Still, 
the  selecUon  of  the  spot  (for  its  being  tlie  birtli-plarc  of  ^scu- 
lapius  is  a  mere  fable)  was  probably  determined  by  the  same 
circumstances  diat  have  elsewhere  led  tp  the  erection  of  baths, 
hospitab,   and    religious  foundadons,   and   ultimately  of  towns 

*  One  precaution  adopted  will  remind  the  reader  of  the  practice  obftervrd  in 
our  own  Asculapian  sanctuaries.  "  To  t>anish  (rom  these  placet  the  tcrrifyiiiK 
image  of  death,  sick  persons  on  the  point  of  expirinn^,  and  women  nbiiul  to 
be  delivered,  are  removed  from  thero....Sometime8,  to  save  the  honnnr  nf 
^scnlapios,  the  sick  persons  are  directed  to  go  and  perform  similar  rerrino* 
nies  at  some  distant  place."— TVar.  of  Anachartit,  yo\.  It.  rh.  M.  At  Hath. 
Clifton,  and  some  other  places,  the  same  care  is  taken  to  baninh  tlie  iinaffr  oj' 
mortality,  funerals  beings  for  the  most  part  conducted  by  iilicbt  ;  and  Iha 
honour  of  .£sculapius  is  not  unfrequently  saved  by  dircct!nf(  the  mnnval  f  f 
the  patient    In  fact,  none  die  ;  they  merely  remove. 
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and  cities,  in  the  nei^ibourixxMi  of  mineral  waters  and  holy 

wells.* 

The  village  of  Epidaura  (pronounced  Pithavra),  which  standi 
on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  EfMdaurus,  is  two  hours  and  ten  mis- 
utes  from  lero.  The  badness  of  the  road  increases  the  appa- 
rent distance.  According  to  Livy,  that  city  was  only  five  miles 
from  the  temple  of  iEsculapius.  On  quitting  the  sacred  enclo- 
sure, the  *'  healing  fountam"  is  observed  under  a  tree  Xq  the 
neht,  and  a  stream  is  crossed,  commg  from  the  same  directioii. 
TVo  rivulets  find  their  way  from  hence  to  the  ArgolicGulf.  The 
vale  soon  becomes  a  glen,  having  Mount  Arachne  on  the  left, 
and  the  road  is  extremely  bad.  The  country  is  uncultivated 
and  overgrown  with  various  shrubs,  small  pines,  and  wild  oGvesi 
with,  here  and  there,  thickets  of  arbutus  andrachne.  The  pas 
appears  to  have  been  strongly  fortified.  In  about  an  hour,  the 
g)en  opens,  and  presents  a  view  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  wiAk  the 
pointed  rocky  promontory  of  Methana,  the  islands  of  ^gina  and 
Salamis,  and  the  Attic  coast  and  capital.  The  plain  b  watered 
by  a  rapid  rivulet  that  turns  a  miU,  and  tlieie  are  some  signs  of 
cultivation.  On  the  left  is  seen  a  tumulus,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Uymetho,  wife  of  Deiphontes,  mentioned  by  rausanias  :  near 
it  are  some  Roman  ruins.  The  Epidaurian  plain  is  of  small  ex- 
tent, but  fertile.     Tlie  wine,  however,  has  lost  its  ancient  repor 


*  Nothing  is  known  of  the  real  history  of  .£sculapias.  His 
dotage,  as  th«  son  of  ApoUo  and  Coronis,  is  a  proof  that  his  true  <Migsi  m 
lost.  Homer  and  Pindar  represent  him  to  have  been  a  native  or  at  least  aa 
inhabitant  of  Thessaly  ;  and  his  two  sons,  Machaon  and  Podalirios,  led  tUrtjr 
sail  of  (Echalians  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  (See  Catalogue  of  Ships,  Uiaid,  li.  a.) 
If  they  were  really  his  oflbpring,  we  must  suppose  iEsculapius  to  have  baea  a 
petty  monarch  in  Thessaly  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  doubtful,  whether  more  is 
than  that  they  were  eminent  in  the  A^sciilapian  art, — **  healers  of  diaeasi 
Cowper  renders  it.  Homer  speaks  of  iCsculapius  merely  as  a  man :  his 
cation  must,  therefore,  bare  been  posterior  to  that  age  ;  and  consequently  tbe 
legend,  the  temple,  and  the  worship  are  all  to  be  referred  to  a  later  dale. 
There  are  some  circumstances  which  would  seem  to  render  it  probable,  tkal 
the  establishment  was  either  of  Egyptian  origin,  or  borrowed  from  UiaEgjrp- 
tian  priests.  The  union  of  the  sacerdotal  function  with  the  healing  sut,  ia  the 
priests  of  iEsculapius,  many  of  their  rites  and  customs,  the  alleged  defoeot 
of  their  patron  deity  firom  Apollo  or  Osiris,  and  the  traces  of  serpent-worsh^ 
blended  with  the  institution,  all  favour  this  idea.  (See,  for  further  details  aod 
authorifies,  Trav.  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  iy.  ch.  53.)  Over  the  gate  of  the  tc»> 
pie  at  Epidaurus  was  this  inscription  :  "  Entrance  here  is  permitted  tmij  Is 
pure  souls"— a  sentiment  more  in  accordance  with  the  doctrines  of  Pythago- 
ras, than  with  those  of  the  Pantheon.  Strabo  speaks  of  similar  ioatitutioas 
at  Kos  and  in  the  rery  country  of  Machaon.  The  temple  at  Epidauras,  ht 
tays,  was  always  filled  with  sick  persons,  and  teemed  with  dedicatory  tableli 
describing  the  malady  from  which  the  patient  had  been  rtacucd.  aa  al  Koi 
and  Trikka. 
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tatKA,*  and  is  weak  and  resinous,  though  that  which  is  made  at 
lero  is  of  good  quality.  The  village  consists  of  a  few  huts,  with 
a  good  port,  formed  by  a  bold  peninsula,  on  which  stood  the  an- 
cient ci^ ;  or  rather,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  the  city  stood  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  peninsular  promontory,  divided  into  two 
pomts,  on  which  the  acropolis  was  situated.  Few  and  imper- 
fect vesdges  akne  remam.  They  consist  of  some  fragments  of 
wall,  of  the  fourth  or  last  style  of  Hellenic  masonry ;  fallen  ruins 
of  a  Doric  temple  of  small  proportions,  probably  that  of  Juno ;  a 
mutilated  femalle  statue,  clotned  and  recumbent,  apparently  part 
of  a  sepulchral  monument ;  some  fragments  of  Roman  sculpture 
in  white  marble ;  and,  at  the  foot  of  the  promontory,  several 
masses  of  ruins  now  covered  by  the  sea.  The  dense  mass  of 
bushes  enveloping  the  ruins,  would  not  permit  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation. 

Epidaums  was  andendy  a  place  of  strength,  and  was  frequent- 
ly at  war  with  the  surrounding  states.  It  sent  ten  ships  against 
the  Persians  at  Salamis,  and  800  men  to  Platsea.  Pausanias 
mentions,  besides  die  temple  of  Juno  and  a  wooden  statue  of 
Minerva  within  the  acropolis,  a  temenos  of  ^sculapius,  a  temple 
of  Bacchus,  a  grove  sacred  to  Diana,  and  a  hieron  of  Venus. 
No  certain  traces  of  any  of  these  now  exist.  The  acropolis 
seems  to  have  served  as  a  fortress  in  modem  times,  and,  m  the 
middle  aees,  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  importance,  from 
the  security  of  its  situation  and  me  commodiousness  of  its  port ; 
but  it  is  now  deserted,  and  Epidaums  is  a  mere  name.f 

The  place  at  which  the  first  Greek  congress,  or  constituent 
assembly,  was  held,  is,  in  fact,  an  hour  and  a  haUf  to  the  N.E. 
of  Epidaums,  and  is  called  Piatha  [Emada),  This  town  b 
beautiful^  situated  upon  a  loity  ridge  of  rocks,  two  miles  from 
the  sea :  it  was  formerly  protected  by  an  old  casde,  still  remain- 
ing, probably  built  by  the  Venetians.  The  road  to  it  is  a  path 
along  the  hiUs,  covered  with  laurels,  myrdes,  and  pines,  always 
in  sight  of  the  sea.  Numerous  coins  of  the  Republic  are  found 
here ;  and  the  deserted  state  of  Epidaurus  may,  perhaps,  be  ac- 


*  *A^Mt>Myr*  EviJa«^.-~Dias.  it.  661.  "  And  Cpidaure,  with  tioj  hanrestt 
crowned." 

t  **  The  gulf  if  tranquil,  retired,  and  soothingly  melancholj.  I  did  not  per- 
ceive a  tingle  hoat,  to  recal  in  idea  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  world.  The 
shore  it  at  present  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Greeks  from  Negropoot,  who  re- 
pose in  this  fruitful  land,  after  having  escaped  from  the  Turks,  and  pursue  the 
occupations  of  agriculture,  in  which  they  turpatt  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  In 
fact,  the  country  is  covered  with  kitchen  gardens,  fields,  and  luxuriant  vine- 
yards. Tbb  rising  colony  is  lodged  partly  in  small  dwellings,  and  partly  in 
cottages  of  bonght  and  leaves.**— PsccHio't  Joumai,  p.  130. 
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counted  for  by  the  preference  which,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  this  neighbouring  port.  '^  Ul-buih 
and  ill-provided,"  remarks  Mr.  Waddington,  "Piada  still  oflfer- 
ed  more  resources  to  the  Congress,  than  any  neighbouring  town, 
and  was  therefore  selected  to  be  the  birth-place  of  the  Greek 
Constitution."*  This  Traveller  is  indignant  that  Piada  should 
have  been  fraudulently  deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  its  name 
to  the  Greek  Code,  ^^  misnamed  the  Law  of  Epidaurus.''  Not 
only  may  Piada,  however,  be  considered  as  the  representative  of 
the  deserted  city,  but  Epidauria  is  the  name  of  the  district;  and 
few  perscms  will  be  disposed  to  blame  the  Greek  deputies  ibr 
adopting  a  name  consecrated  by  historic  recollectioiis.  Mr. 
DodweU  could  not  discover,  he  says,  the  smallest  traces  of  an- 
tiquity at  this  place,  ^^  though  the  strength  of  its  position,  and  the 
advantages  of  its  territory,  render  it  probable  that  it  was  the 
site  of  an  ancient  city."  The  plain,  wmch  is  thickly  plantof}  with 
large  dive-trees,  interspersed  with  vineyards,  is  exuberantly  pro- 
ductive :  it  extends  to  the  sea.  Near  the  entrance  of  this  ptaiD, 
coming  from  the  south,  this  Traveller  observed  some  rock  of  Ae 
most  beautiful  red  jasper,  shining  with  the  brightest  lustre :  it  is 
very  hard,  and  not  worth  the  expense  of  working  it.  The  rocks 
about  Piada  are  covered  with  the  cactus  opuntia^  which  is  much 
less  conmion,  however,  in  Greece,  than  in  Calabria  and  SicSy.f 


FROM  EPIDAURUS  TO  DAMALA  (TRCEZEN). 

From  Epidaura,  Mr.  DodweU  proceeded  to  explore  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Argolic  peninsula.  In  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  having  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  torrent  of  lero,  be 
began  to  ascend  the  mountains  which  separated  the  Epidaurian 


•  Vbitto  Greece,  p.  126.  See  page  \06.  The  hoa»e  in  which  the 
latiye  asiemblj  wt»  convened,  u  '<  a  large  nistic  chamber,  forming  a  pt 
logram,  and  insulated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  near  an  ancient  tower  erect- 
ed in  the  time  of  the  Venetians,  and  now  inhabited  by  a  poor  old  woman. 
This  rough  dwelling/'  adds  Count  Pecchio,  '<  reminded  me  of  the  cottages  of 
Uri,  where  the  Swiss  confederated  against  the  tyranny  of  Austria.  The  go- 
vernment intends,  if  fortune  should  be  propitious,  to  erect  a  church  on  the  spot, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  Greece." — VitU  to  Greece^  vol.  ii.p. 
129.  The  road  from  Piada  to  Napoli  lies  over  a  beautifully  diversified  cova- 
tij,  intersected  by  numerous  streams,  and  is  a  journey  of  seven  boars, 
t  From  riada,  Mr.  DodweU  proceeded  to  ^gie*  Joannes,  (pronooocrd  Ji 
^^mtnij)  distant  four  hours  and  a  quarter ;  passing  at  two  hours  aod  a  half 
Urom  Piada,  a  village  and  modem  fort  called  Mgelo-Kmstro,  The  next  day, 
lie  traversed  for  an  hoar  the  most  rugged  roads,  winding  among  borrea lolls; 
in  thfte  hours  and  a  half  from  ^gtot  Joatmet,  reached  the  fouth  emcia  lb«t  of 
the  iUnHCorinthnt ;  and,  an  fwrty  mkuUm  more,  cotared  Cariatli. 
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territoiy  fiom  that  of  Trcezen.  The  road  is  as  bad  as  possible, 
but  the  hills  are  covered  with  extensive  shrubberies  of  lentiscus, 
myrtle,  juniper,  and  arbutus,  intermixed  with  small  firs  and  cy- 

?resses.  In  an  hour,  he  reached  the  top  of  the  pass,  now  called 
Trachia  (firom  Tgaxvs)  ;  but  the  village  of  that  name  occupies 
an  ancient  site  about  an  hour  further.  In  two  hours  and  a  half 
from  Epidaunis,  after  crossing  the  bed  of  another  torrent,  Mr. 
DodweU  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  wood-clad  eminence,  crowned 
with  9l  palaio-kastrOj  which  he  had  not  time  to  explore.  A^  the 
end  of  forty  mmutes  further,  passing  through  a  plain  of  arable 
land,  intermingled  vnth  pastures  and  traversed  by  several  brooks, 
he  halted  for  &e  night  at  a  miserable  village  called  Karanda 
(Sir  W.  Gell  writes  it  Karatcha),  and  slept  in  the  cottage  of  a 
miUer,  whose  corn-mill  is  turned  by  a  picturesque  and  rapid 
stream.  The  road  now  becomes  a  mere  sheep-track.  One 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  Karangia  brought  our  Traveller  to  the 
base  of  a  pomted  rocky  acclivity  of  a  massy  and  insulated  form, 
on  the  summit  of  which  are  remains  of  a  fort  called  Korasa,  ap- 
parendy  of  modem  construction,  though  possibly  on  ancient  foun- 
dations. About  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further,  crossing  se- 
veral streams  and  a  rapid  river  in  a  romantic  glen,  is  tlie  large 
and  very  pretty  viUage  of  Potamia  (Ilozafioi)^  so  named  from 
its  lovely  river.*  Several  mills  are  turned  by  the  stream ;  and 
the  hill,  on  the  side  of  which  the  village  is  situated,  b  clothed 
with  olive  and  other  trees. 

In  thirty-six  minutes  from  Potamia,  Mr.  Dodwell  ascended  to 
the  summit  of  another  ridge,  commanding  a  view  of  the  plain  of 
Troezen,  the  isles  of  Calauria,  Poros,  and  Agios  Giorgio,  and  the 
Attic  mountains  bordering  the  Saronic  Gulf.  '^  The  hills  over 
which  we  passed,"  he  says,  "  were  covered  with  almost  every 
shrub  that  I  have  seen  in  Greece  ;  a  circumstance  that  seems  to 
indicate  the  genial  temperature  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  which 
is  sheltered  from  the  north,  and  open  to  all  the  warm  breezes  of 
the  south  and  east.  After  a  descent  of  fourteen  minutes,  we  en- 
tered an  arable  plain,  and  having  crossed  a  rivulet,  lost  every 
trace  of  road,  and  wandered  a  long  time  among  rocks  and 
bushes,  where  our  horses  frequently  fell,  and  our  hands  and  faces 
were  scratched  with  thorns.  After  much  trouble  and  fetigue, 
we  reached  the  plain  of  Troezen,  and  crossmg  a  stream,  proba- 

*  In  the  Itinerarj,  from  Epidaunis  to  Potamia  is  6h.  10  min.  A  quarter  of 
an  hour  from  Karatcha,  Sir  W.  GeU*8  route  ascends  a  steep  mouutain,  where 
are  seen,oo  the  left,  **  a  curious  mount  and  cistern,  under  which  is  an  arched 
paisa^  with  a  stone  table."  We  regret  that  we  have  no  more  distinct  detcrip- 
rion  of  this  place. 
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bly  the  Chiysorrhoas,  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  that  ancient  city, 
and  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  Greek  merchant  at  the  village  of 
Damala." 

Inconsiderable  as  this  place  now  is,  consisting  of  not  more 
than  forty-five  houses,  it  still  retains,  in  its  episcopal  dignity,  the 
shadow  of  its  ancient  greatness.  Tlie  bhabitants,  Mr.  DodweU 
describes  as  industrious  and  wealthy,  from  the  commerce  carried 
on  with  the  neighbouring  coast  and  the  islands  of  the  ArcUpela- 
go.  No  Turks  were  to  be  seen  among  them ;  and  the^  afiected 
a  certain  degree  of  mdependence,  which  this  part  of  the  coast 
appeared  to  have  contracted  from  its  vicinity  to  the  opulent  island 
of  Hydra.  Great  part  of  the  plam  of  Troezen,  however,  re- 
mains in  an  uncultivated  state,  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  popu- 
lation ;  the  air  in  summer  is  consequently  unhealthy,  besides 
being  impr^nated  with  the  sour  smell  of  the  galaxidiy  or  eupkor- 
bia  aiarakiasj  which  grows  in  abundance  about  the  rocks,  and 
is  deemed  extremelv  injurious  to  the  health.  The  badness  both 
of  the  wine  and  of  the  water  of  Troezen  was  complained  of  in  an- 
cient times ;  and  they  are  still  reckoned,  Mr.  DodweU  says, 
^'  heavy  and  antidiuredc."  The  fictitious  contest  between  Bac- 
chus and  Minerva  for  the  possession  of  Troezenia,  seems  never- 
theless to  intimate,  that  the  territory  was  productive  of  wine  as 
well  as  of  oil.  Neptune,  or  in  other  words,  maritime  commerce, 
was,  however,  the  chief  object  of  worship.  The  port,  called 
Pogon  (the  beard)  from  the  narrow  strip  of  land  by  which  it  b 
formed,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fit>m  the  present  village :  it  b 
now  shallow,  obstructed  by  sand,  and  accessible  only  to  smaD 
boats. 

The  ancient  city,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Troezen,  the  son  of  Pelops,  and  tlie  brother  of  Pitheus,  its  found- 
^  er,  must  have  been  richly  embellished  as  late  as  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  Pausanias  enumerates  eight  temples  (laot),  four  sanc- 
tuaries (^<pa),  a  pordco,  a  theatre,  and  a  stadium,  besides  vari- 
ous sepulchres,  monuments,  statues,  and  altars.  It  was  cele- 
brated as  the  birth-place  of  Theseus,  and  as  the  mother  city  of 
Halicamassus,  which  was  founded  by  Troezenian  colonists.* 
Here,  during  his  exile,  the  Prince  of  Orators  was  for  some  time 
resident ;  and  we  are  told  by  Plutarch,  that  he  used  to  look  to- 
wards the  Attic  coast  with  tears  in  his  eyes.     The  view  of 

•  Notwithstandini^  its  architectural  decorations ,  Trcezen  wat  not  more  pow- 

!    irftil  than  its  neighbour  Epidaurus  :  it  had  only  fiire  vessels  at  the  battle  of  Sa- 

"-        ^^Mnis,and  1000  troops  at  Platam.     Plutarch  calls  it  a  small  town.     It  is  said 

^   ^'to  have  borne  at  diflerent  periods,  the  names  ofllieseis,  Aphrodisiaa,  Saraiia, 

Potcidomaf,  ApoUoniv,  and  Anthanis.    See  authorities  in  DodweU. 
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Athens  aod  of  its  loftiest  mountains  is  now  obstructed  by  the  vol- 
canic promontory  of  Methana ;  but  the  whole  of  the  intervening 
mountainous  tract,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  has  endently  been  thrown 
up  by  the  powerful  operation  of  a  volcano,  which,  according  to 
Pausanias,  took  place  in  the  time  of  Antigonus,  the  son  of  De- 
metrius. ^'  Diodonis  Siculus  relates,  that  Phaedra,  when  ena- 
moured of  Hippolytus,  consecrated  a  temple  to  Venus  upon  the 
acropolis  of  Athens,  from  whence  she  could  distinguish  Trcezen, 
the  re^dence  of  the  object  of  her  passion.  Were  the  promon- 
tory removed,  Athens  might  be  seen  over  the  northern  extremity 
of  ^gba.  It  would  appear  from  Strabo,  that  the  rage  of  the 
volcano  was  not  exhausted  in  his  time ;  for  he  says,  it  was  some- 
times inaccessible  from  the  intensity  of  the  heat  which  it  occa- 
sioned, and  the  sulphurous  vapours  which  it  diffiised ;  that  at 
night  it  was  visible  from  afar ;  and  that  the  sea  was  hot  for  6ve 
stadia  round."* 

The  ruins  of  Trcezen  are  now  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
bushes,  the  largeness  of  which  indicates  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 
The  agno$  and  the  elegant  rhododaphne  here  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  trees,  rather  than  of  shrubs.  Few  places,  Mr.  Dod- 
well savs,  promise  better  to  repay  for  excavation.  He  found  a 
multiphcity  of  inscribed  and  architectural  fragments,  many  of 
them  Roman.  In  a  dilapidated  church,  an  inverted  marble  pe- 
destal, which  has  been  made  to  serve  as  an  altar,  bears  an  in- 
scription relating  to  the  statue  which  it  once  supported,  raised 
by  "the  city  to  the  invincible  emperor  Caesar  Marcus  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  son  of  the  emperor  Csesar  Septimius  Severus  Perti- 
nax."  In  the  same  church  is  a  small  columnar  altar,  together 
with  a  triglvph,  a  frieze,  and  soffits.  In  a  neighbouring  church 
called  Palaio  Episcopiyf  are  some  frusta  of  fluted  Doric 
columns,  and  odier  fragments  of  white  marble  with  sculptured 
foliage.  The  lower  part  of  the  cella  of  a  temple  near  this  church, 
is  finely  constructed  in  regular  masonry.  In  the  church  of  Ayio^ 
Zfortigog  (Saint  Saviour)  are  several  inscribed  marbles ;  and  in 

*  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.  OFid,  in  some  beautiful  lines  cited  by  the  learned 
Trmreller,  describes  the  horrific  phenomenon  which  metamorphosed  the  plaiu 
into  a  bill.     (Metam.  b.  xy.  r.  296.) 

"  Ett  prope  PiHhtam  tumulus  TVazena  sine  ullis 
JMuus  arboribtUy  quondam  planissima  campi 

ArtiL,  nunc  tumtilus 

Jumor  Hit  loco  permansUj  et  aUi 

CoUis  habet  jpeciem,  longoque  induruit  «vo/' 

t  Sir  W.  Cell  calls  it  the  church  of  Panagia  £piscopi|  and  sayS)  it  must  be 
the  site  of  tbe  temple  of  Venus  Katascopia. 
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the  same  vicinity  there  is  a  large  heap  of  architectural  fragments. 
Several  other  churches  are  scattered  about  in  a  state  d[  luin, 
which  were  probably  erected  on  the  foundations  of  temfdes ;  and 
from  their  number  as  well  as  size,  (some  of  them  bemg  larger 
than  is  usual  in  Greece,)  together  with  other  Roman  remains,  it 
is  evident  that  Damala  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  middle  ages.  Near  the  church  of  Palaio  J^puco- 
pi^  are  remains  of  a  square  tower  with  six  layers  of  blocks,  sup- 
porting a  modem  superstructure,  and  some  masses  of  Roman 
brick-work.  To  the  west  of  the  ruins  is  tlie  rocky  hill  on  wUch 
stood  the  acropolis.  Its  summit  is  now  occupied  by  the  imper- 
fect and  shattered  remains  of  a  fortress  of  the  lower  ages ;  there 
are  also  some  ruined  churches  in  a  similar  style  of  architecture; 
but  not  a  single  indication  of  antiquity  could  be  discovered.  To- 
wards the  base  of  the  hill,  the  ^'  fount  of  Hercules^'  issoes  from 
the  rock.  The  view  from  the  acropolis  is  very  interesting.  To 
the  west,  it  overlooks  a  deep  circular  valley,  enclosed  by  Ugk 
rocky  precipices,  partially  clothed  with  foliage.  Eastward  aie 
seen  the  plain  and  ruins  of  Troezen,  witli  its  port,  the  islands  of 
Kalauria  and  Belbina,  the  open  ^geau,  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium  and  Hymettus.  And  to  the  north,  beyond  the  noountaios 
of  Epidauria,  is  distinguished  the  coast  of  Megaris,  with  Skunt 
Gerania,  and  the  white  and  glittering  summit  of  Parnassus. 

The  Abbe  Fourmont  states,  that,  in  his  time,  Damala  contaia- 
ed  400  houses,  and  that  the  inhabitants  enjoyed  good  health; 
but  at  present  the  insalubrity  of  the  site  is  assigned  as  the  reasoo 
that  the  bishop  no  longer  resides  here.  In  most  of  the  churches 
scattered  among  the  ruins,  Divine  service  is  still  performed  once 
a  year  on  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint. 

METHANA. 

The  route  from  Damala  to  Methana  lies  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion, over  a  rough  ridge  of  low  hills.  At  about  fifty  minutes 
from  the  village,  near  the  sea,  are  ruins  of  a  chapel  with  an  up- 
right Doric  column,  which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple of  Diana  :  die  place  is  called  Limne.*     At  the  foot  of  the 

*  See  Cell's  Itin.  p.  200.  "  On  the  hill  towards  Methana  u  the  riUa^  o( 
Masomata.  To  the  left,  another  called  Ton  Pasias  Palaio>Urea  is  a  Til> 
la^e  an  a  hill  near  the  isthmus.'*  Mr.  DodwcU  reached  Methana  fron  tlie 
island  of  Poros,  from  which  he  wupposes  the  distance  to  be  between  tweWe  and 
fomteen  miles  ;  but  he  more  than  once  lo<t  the  way.  The  roads  are  as  badii 
possible,  and  their  horses  were  the  first  that  in  modern  times  had  been  wtthis 
the  isthmus.  The  protopapas  of  Methana  assured  them,  that  thej  were  tk 
only  people  with  hats  he  had  erer  seeo  within  the  peninsula,  ukI  they  tudttd 
among  the  TiUagen  preat  cariosity. 
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hills  is  the  village  of  Dara,  the  chief  place  in  the  district.  The 
narrow  isthmus  which  unites  the  promontory  with  the  continent, 
has  been  fortified  with  a  thick  wall  of  small  stones  and  cement. 
^^  Both  the  village  and  the  promontory,"  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  ^^  re- 
tain their  ancient  names.  Cultivation  prevails  only  in  a  small 
part  of  the  promontory,  but  particularly  in  the  plain  where  the 
ancient  city  stood,  and  at  the  base  of  tiie  hills,  which,  like  Del- 
phi and  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  consist  of  strips 
and  patches  of  arable  land,  or  vineyards,  supported  by  ten*ace 
walls.  The  rest  of  this  mountainous  promontory  exhibits  a  sterile 
desolation,  consisting  of  volcanic  rock  of  dark  colour,  occasion- 
ally variegated  with  shrubs  and  bushes.  The  outline  is  grand 
and  picturesque.  The  principal  mountain,  which  was  thrown  up 
by  the  volcano,  is  of  a  conical  form  :  its  apparent  height  is  about 
equal  to  that  of  Vesuvius.  The  hot  baths  mentioned  by  Pausa- 
nias  are  at  present  unknown.  The  ancient  city  of  Methana  was 
situated  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  its  acropolis,  and  extended  to 
the  sea ;  near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  two  edifices,  one  of 
the  Doric,  the  other  of  the  Ionic  order,  composed  of  white 
marble,  and  of  small  proportions.  Near  these  remains  is  an  an- 
cient well  of  considerable  depth,  containing  brackish  and  unpota- 
ble  water ;  and  in  the  same  vicinity  are  two  inscriptions.  The 
walls  of  die  acropolb  are  regularly  constructed  and  well  pre- 
served, extending  round  the  edge  of  the  rock,  which,  in  some 
£  laces,  rises  about  thirty  feet  above  the  plain.  Twenty-one 
lyers  of  the  wall  are  still  remaining  in  the  most  perfect  part, 
constructed  of  a  hard  mass  of  small  stones,  mortar,  tiles,  and 
earth,  coated  with  stones  of  a  regular  masonry.  In  several  parts 
are  restorations,  apparently  modem.  One  gate  only  remains, 
which  is  square  on  tne  exterior  side,  and  pointed  in  the  interi6r. 
Near  it  is  a  square  tower,  and  higher  up  the  rock  is  one  of  a 
circular  form,  of  small  dimensions.  Two  dilapidated  churches 
are  seen  withb  the  acropolis.  The  promontory  has  been  forti- 
fied in  other  places;  and  we  were  iniormed  that  there  are  small 
and  imperfect  remains  of  three  orher  palaio-kastros  within  the 
peninsula."* 

Want  of  time  prevented  the  learned  Traveller  from  complet- 
ing the  circuit  of  the  peninsula ;  and  it  is  still  more  to  be  regret- 

*  DodwcU,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  280—3.  The  istbmui  was  fortified  by  the  AUieoiaos 
in  the  leTeiith  year  of  the  PeloponnetiaQ  war,  and  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a 
strong  place.  Pausanias  says,  that  it  contained  a  temple  of  Isis  and  ttatuet 
of  Hercules  and  Mercury  in  the  Agora.  He  mentions  also  hot  baths,  thir^ 
stadia  from  the  town.  Mr.  Dodwell  procured  some  brass  coins  of  the  city, 
bearing  the  bead  of  Volcan,  alhiding  probably  to  the  Tolcano. 
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ted,  that  he  did  not  explore  the  summit  of  its  volcanic  coner— 
an  undertaking  which  he  strongly  reconmiends  to  any  future 
traveller  who  shall  possess  a  competent  knowledge  of  minenik)- 
gy.  The  litde  village  of  Dara,  consisting  of  only  a  few  cottageSi 
where  Mr.  Dodwell  passed  the  night,  exhibited  an  unusual  ap- 
pearance of  prosperi^  and  cheernilness,  for  which  his  host  ac- 
counted by  remarking,  that  it  was  fortunately  so  much  out  <^  the 
way  and  so  difficult  of  access  that  they  were  never  troubled  by 
the  Turks.  ^^The  pastoral  inhabitants,''  he  says,  ^^were  afl 
cheerfully  disposed  to  accommodate  us  in  their  cottages,  and  we 
entered  several,  all  of  which  were  well  stocked  with  the  produce 
of  their  lands.  That  in  which  we  slept  was  so  full  of  barrels  of 
olives,  sacks  of  caroba-pod,  and  jars  of  honey,  that  it  was  wUi 
difficulty  we  found  room  for  our  mattresses.  The  noAsler  of 
the  house  played  on  the  lyre,  while  his  wife  dressed  us  a  dish  of 
excellent  fish.'' 

Proceeding  northward   from  Dara,  Mr.  DodweU  jpassed  in 
thirty-five  minutes  a  village  named  Phalaridi,  situated  m  a  smaD 
circular  plain  of  rich  pasture.     In  twelve  minutes  more,  he  came 
to  a  narrow  isthmus  between  the  sea  and  a  small  sah  lake.*    Be- 
yond this,  he  passed  over  two  rocky  promontories ;  in  an  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  fi*om  Dara,  entered  the  plain  of  Lessa ;  and 
in  another  half-hour,  began  to  ascend   the  hills  by  which  it  is 
bounded.     The  route  now  lay  along  the  steep  side  of  a  kftr 
mountain,f  by  a  very  dangerous  road.     The  calcareous  rock  b 
broken  into  lamina  dmost  as  smooth  and  as  slippery  as  glass,  and 
a  false  step  would  have  precipitated  a  horse  into  the  deep  vaDef. 
At  the  end  of  four  hours,  they  reached  the  village  of  JNiaiian, 
built  upon  the  eastern  side  of  a  steep  mountain  which  rises  A- 
n/[)tly  from  the  Saronic  Gulf.     Near  the  village  are  remains  of 
an  ancient  city  on  a  bare  precipitous  rock,  the  edge  of  which  is 
encircled  by  the  ruined  walls.     Within  their  circuit  appear  tbee 
dilapidated  churches  with  two  ancient  altars,  a  sepulchral  c^fm 
with  sculptured  foliage,  and  two  marble  fi*agments.     There  are 
also  some  modem  walls  and  restorations,  probably  the  coostrac- 
tion  of  the  middle  ages,  but  none  of  tlie  gates  are  remaining,  and 
there  are  no  inscriptions.     The  position  is  exceedingly  strong, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  fortress.     At  the  foot  of  the  noountain  b 
the  port,  where  also  there  are  some  remains  of  ancient  walls. 
The  name  of  the  village,  which  signifies  lantern,  is  supposed  hj 

*Tbis  lake  is,  in  fact,  die  remains  of  a  bay,  once  the  western  port  of  TVv- 
xen,  and  the  isthmus  is  the  bank  of  sand  which  now  chokes  the  cntnaot. 
t  The  monntaia  if  now  called  Ortholithi,  iirom  fd9t  nd  Xi0»f . 
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Mr.  DodweD  to  indicate  tliat  this  was  an  ancient  telegraphic  sta- 
tion.* Two  hours  from  Phanari,  he  reached  the  village  of*  Kolaki, 
where  he  entered  the  road  from  Troezen  to  Epidaurus ;  in  three 
hours  and  seven  minutes,  he  passed  through  the  ruins  of  that 
city ;  and  in  an  hour  and  twenty-eight  minutes  further,  arrived  at 
Piada,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Previously  to  leaving  Troezen,  anxious  to  visit  the  spot  where 
Demosthenes  expired,  Mr.  Dodwell  passed  over  into  the  island 
of  Poros,  the  ancient  Sphsria,  which  is  separated  from  the  Mo- 
rea  by  a  very  narrow  channel  with  a  ferry,  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Damala.f  The  town  of  Poros,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  ferry,  is  built  with  a  dark-coloured  volcanic  stone,  of 
which  the  island  is  composed.  Of  the  volcano  by  which  it  was 
created,  there  exists  no  historical  account :  it  is  not  noticed  by 
the  ancients,  and  is  probably  of  a  date  antecedent  to  their  annals. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  promontory,  united  by  a  low  and  narrow 
strip  of  sand,  which  is  covered  when  the  sea  is  high,  to  the  island 
of  Kalauria.  Poros  is  destitute  both  of  wood  and  water ;  yet, 
Mr.  Dodwell  found  it  inhabited  by  some  Greek  traders,  who 
were  ^*  rich  and  industrious,  almost  independent,  and  extremely 
insolent  and  inhospitable."  Several  trading  boats  and  three  mer- 
chant vessek  were  in  the  port,  which  has  two  entrances. 

The  island  of  Kalauria  is  composed  of  round  and  rocky  hills, 
covered  with  a  thin,  arid  soil,  producing  a  small  quantity  of  com 
and  olives.  The  ruins  of  the  far-famed  temple  of  Neptune  are 
found  on  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  island,  an  hour  from  Po- 
ros, and  are  now  called  Palatia.  The  summit  which  they  oc- 
cupy is  between  900  and  1000  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea. 
**  Not  a  single  column  of  this  celebrated  sanctuary,"  says  Mr. 
DodweO,  **  IS  now  standing,  nor  is  the  smallest  fragment  of  a 
column  to  be  seen  among  the  ruins.  Some  masses  of  the  architec- 
ture are  remaining,  which  shew  that  it  was  of  the  Doric  order. 
The  foundation  of  the  cdh  remains,  and  proves  that  it  was  not 
of  great  proportions.  Within  the  cella  are  the  foundations  of 
some  pillars,  two  feet  nine  inches  square ;  also,  some  large 
blocks,  which  have  formed  the  exterior  part  of  a  circular  build«> 
ing,  and  are  perhaps  the  remains  of  the  monument  of  Demos- 

*  The  learned  TraveHer  refers  to  ▼arious .  classic  authors  who  Biention  tha 
practice  of  tele^j^phic  correspondence  by  m|ans  of  beacons.  The  taking  of 
Troy  was  notified  to  Clytemnestra  at  Mycenae,  by  fire  signals  from  Lemnoa 
sind  the  intervening^  mountains  of  Athos,  Messapios,  Cithasron,  .£giplanktoap 
and  Aracbnaion. 

f  "  The  church  of  ^giot  Eftiphanioi  is  thirty  minutes  distant  from  Damala, 
and  under  it  rises  a  fine  stream.  Half-way  between  Damala  and  Poros  is  the 
viUagt  of  Faphia.    The  country  abounds  with  oranges.'*— Gxll's  Uin,  p.  120. 
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thenes,  which  was  within  the  peribolat.  A  semicircular  seat  of 
stone  remains  near  the  north-west  end  of  the  temple,  on  the  out- 
side of  the  ceUa.  When  Archias  was  sent  by  Antipater  to  induce 
Demosthenes  to  quit  the  sacred  asylum  of  Neptune,  be  fiound 
him  sitting  without  the  temple ; — perhaps  upon  that  very  seat 
which  still  remains.  The  orator  then  entered  the  temple,  and 
swallowed  the  poison  with  which  he  was  provided.  The  stone 
of  which  this  venerated  sanctuary  is  composed,  is  thie  dark  vol- 
canic rock  of  the  island,  which  is  too  coarse  to  be  highly  worked. 
Some  fragments,  however,  are  seen  among  the  ruins,  consisfing 
of  a  fine  black  marble,  and  of  some  pieces  from  the  wlute  quar- 
ries of  Pentelikon  and  the  grey  rocks  of  Hymettus.  Sevend 
other  remains  are  no  doubt  concealed  by  the  impenetrable  thkk- 
ness  of  the  lentiscus  which  rovers  part  of  the  ruins." 

This  temple  is  said  to  have  existed  before  Dek)s  was  sacred 
to  Latona,  or  Delphi  to  Apollo :  it  must,  therefore,  be  of  the 
highest  antiqiiity.  It  was  an  asylum  of  inviolable  sanctilyt  bebg 
universally  respected,  and,  owing  to  this  circumstance,  natural^ 
attracted  great  wealth.  The  island  appeared  to  Mr.  Dodwd 
to  be  at  least  between  seven  and  eight  miles  in  circuit,  though 
Strabo  makes  it  only  thirty  stadia.* 

Four  hours  and  a  half  to  the  south  of  Daniala,  the  road  lying 
over  ^'  bare  and  ugly  mountains,"  is  the  to\\7i  of  Kastri,  the  ifO- 
resentative  of  tlie  ancient  Hermione,  which  was  situated  on  me 
promontory  below  the  modem  village.  Neptune,  ApoDo,  lab 
and  Serapis,  Venus,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Diana,  Vesta,  and  BiiMr- 
va  had  all  temples  here  ;  but  their  foundations  and  the  waDs  of 
the  city  alone  remain.  There  was  also  a  grove  consecrated  to 
the  Graces ;  and  behind  the  temple  of  Ceres,  was  one  of  those 
unfathomed  caverns  which  were  believed  to  be  mouths  of  the 
infernal  regions.f  Kastri  has  two  excellent  ports :  the  inhabitants, 
Sir  W.  Crell  says,  speak  Albanian.  Kranidi,  to  which,  in  1833, 
the  Greek  Senate  transferred  its  sittings  in  consequence  of  the 


*  Sir  W.  Gell,  in  bu  Itioeranr,  mentions  a  large  monastery  at 
Mr.  Dodwell  does  not  appear  to  have  risited  it. 

t  **  Behind  this  edifice  there  are  three  placet  surrounded  with  stooe 
trades.  In  one  of  these,  the  earth  opens  and  discovers  a  profoood  abjw. 
This  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  infernal  regions  of  which  I  have  spokes  ia 
my  journey  through  Laconia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  aaj,  that  Plalii 
when  he  carried  off  Proserpine^  chose  to  descend  by  this  gulf,  becniae  It  is  the 
shortest  passage  to  his  gloomy  abode.  (Strabo,  lib.  ▼iii.)*'— 7Vnnw/s  mf  Jti^ 
ehartUf  vol.  iv.  ch.  63.  Sir  W.  Gell  takes  no  notice  of  this  cavern,  bat  says, 
that  at  Didymo,  near  a  lof^  mountain  of  the  same  name,  three  hoon  fras 
Kastri,  in  a  northerly  direction,  Mr.  Hawkins  found  a  curioos  natural  caniyi 
so  regular  as  to  appear  artificial ;  also,  an  ancient  well  with  a  flight  of 
down  to  the  water. 
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fiiptme  with  the  Executive,  is  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  west- 
ward of  Kaitri,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Spezzia ;  it  is 
said  to  contain  600  houses.  Opposite  to  Kastri  is  the  island  and 
cigr  of 


HYDRA. 

"  What  a  spot  you  have  chosen  for  your,  country !"  said  Mr. 
Waddington  to  admiral  Tombazi.  "  It  was  Liberty  that  chose 
the  spot,  not  we,"  was  the  patriot's  ready  reply.  On  a  rock  so 
utterly  barren  as  scarcely  to  present  on  its  whole  surface  a  spec^ 
of  verdure,  rises  in  dazuing  whiteness  and  beauty,  this  singularly 
interesting  city.  Seen  in  a  summer's  evening  by  moonlight,  it  is 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  scenes  imaginable.  The  white 
houses  hanging  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  upon  a  steep 
mountain,  £en  appear  like  a  mass  of  snow;  ana  the  lights 
sparkling  at  a  distance  from  the  open  windows,  "  shew  like  stars 
of  gold  on  a  silver  ground."  Hydra  was  not  inhabited  by  the 
ancients.  This  little  Venice  of  the  ^gean  has  risen  **  like  an 
exhaladon"  from  the  commercial  enterprise  and  love  of  liberty 
to  which  the  events  of  the  last  thirty  years  have  given  birth. 
"  The  harbour,  from  the  abnipt  sides  and  bottom  of  which  the 
town  starts  up  theatrically,"  Mr  Waddington  says,  "  is  neither 
spacious  nor  secure :  it  is,  in  fact,  a  deep  bay  situated  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  and  open  to  the  west,  having  no  nearer 
protectkxi  Gram  that  quarter  than  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Morea^ 
which  is  between  four  and  five  miles  distant.  There  arc,  bcMicleSy 
two  other  ports  on  the  same  side  of  the  island  at  a  sliort  difitnnco, 
the  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the  south  of  the  city,  in  which 
most  of  the  ships  of  war  are  laid  up  during  the  wimur  ;  and  to 
many  of  die  rest,  very  secure  anchorage  is  afforcicd  by  the  rM;i^h- 
bouring  and  dependent  island  of  Poros.  All  these  three  ports 
are,  I  am  assured,  superior  to  Uiat  on  whirh  the  citv  Mtindn  :  at 
any  rate,  they  very  amply  supply  its  imperfections.'  Mr.  Env* 
erson  gives  the  following  description  of  the  api>euruncc  of  tlio 
place  in  1825. 

"  The  town,  on  approaching  it  from  the  sea,  presents  an  ex- 
tremely beautiful  prospect :  its  large  white  houses  rise  u\t  Hiid- 
denly  from  the  sea,  along  the  precipitous  clifTs  wWicM  form  itii 
harbour;  every  little  crag  displayed  the  white  mils  of  an  im- 
mense number  of  windmills,  and  every  peak  was  bristling  with  a 
battery.  In  the  back-ground,  the  rn^e;ed  and  barren  suintnitH 
of  the  rocks  which  form  the  island,  with  scarcely  a  speck  of  cul- 
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tivation  or  a  single  tree,  are  crowned  with  numerous  monastaie^ 
On  one  b  stationed  a  guard  to  observe  the  apprqgch  of  stups  ; 
and  his  look-out  extending  to  an  immense  distance,  the  Hydnols 
have,  in  general,  the  earliest  intimation  of  any  important  navil 
movement.  Tlie  streets,  from  the  rugged  situation  of  the  towiiy 
are  precipitous  and  uneven,  but,  to  one  arriving  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, tlieir  cleanliness  is  their  strongest  reconuneodatioo* 
The  quay,  for  the  entire  sweep  of  the  harbour,  is  lined  with 
storehouses  and  shops,  which  carry  on  the  little  external  traflSc 
that  stJl  remains,  whilst  tlieir  number  shews  the  former  exseoX  of 
the  Hydriot  conunerce.  The  houses  are  all  built  in  the  most 
substantial  manner,  and,  witli  the  exception  of  their  fl^t  loolsy  oo 
European  models.*  The  apartments  are  large  and  auuy,  and 
the  halls  spacious,  and  always  paved  with  marble.  The  walb 
are  so  thick  as  almost  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  our  sun- 
blinds  in  the  niches  of  their  deep-set  windows.  But,  independ- 
ently of  the  strength  of  the  habitations,  the  neatness  and  extreme 
cleanliness  of  them  are  peculiarly  remarkable,  and  speak  hig|ilf 
for  the  domestic  employments  of  the  Hydriot  ladies ;  who  aie 
still  not  entirely  freed  from  the  sedentary  restrictk>n  so  univeral 
in  the  East.  The  furniture,  half  Turkish  and  half  European, 
combines  the  luxury  of  one  with  the  convenience  of  the  other, 
whilst  its  solidity  and  want  of  ornament  shew  that  it  has  beea 
made  for  comfort,  and  not  for  ostentation. 

*^  The  appearance  of  the  population  is  much  more  prepossess 
ing  than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  Greeks :  the  women  are 
in  general  pretty  ;  but  a  universal  custom  of  wearing  a  hercbief 
folded  over  the  head  and  ti^  under  the  chin,  destroys  the  fine 
contour  of  their  features,  and  makes  them  aU  appear  to  have 
round  faces.  A  short  silken  jacket,  neatly  ornamented,  and  a 
large  petticoat,  containmg  an  immense  nOmber  of  folds  and 
breadths,  generaUy  of  green  stuff,  bordered  wiili  a  few  pudf 
stripes,  complete  tlieu*  simple  costume.  The  neat  slipper,  uni- 
versal in  the  north  of  Italy,  which  so  delicately  shews  tne  turn  of 
the  ancle  and  heel,  is  likewise  worn  by  tlie  Hydriot  ladies; 
whose  jetty  hair  and  sparkling  eves,  graceful  figures  and  beautiiid 
hands,  all  enhanced  by  their  naif  European  manners,  render 

*  The  taste  which  agMara  in  the  construction  of  many  of  the  priodpil 
houses,  would  not,  MrTXVaddiogtun  says,  disgrace  the  best  i>arts  in  anj  Me- 
tropolis, and  some  of  them  are  furnished  with  great  costliness  and  elegaaos. 
He  speaks  of  the  streets  as  narrow  and  irregular,  and,  some  of  them,  fikby, 
but  "  in  a  much  less  degree  than  is  usual  in  the  East."  "  The  nobles  of  Hy- 
dra," says  Count  Pecchio,  "  are  like  the  ancient  Genoese,  who  were  frugal  ii 
their  liring,  but  splendid  in  their  habitatioiis,  to  impose  upon  the  people  arf 
acquire  dominion  orer  them." 
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them,  if  not  the  most  beautiful,  at  least  the  most  interesting  fe- 
males I  have  seen  in  the  Levant. 

"  The  men  are  invariably  athletic  and  well-formed ;  their  dres9 
combining  all  the  lightness  of  an  oriental  costume  with  the  grace 
of  a  European  one.  Their  short  jackets  are  covered  with  neat 
embroidery,  and  their  only  personal  ornament  is  the  handle  of 
their  machaira,  or  stout  knife,  the  sole  weapon  carried  by  an 
islander  in  Hydra.  Their  pantaloons,  which  reach  merely  to  the 
knee,  are  the  most  angular  part  of  their  dress,  being  nothing 
more  than  a  very  broad  and  shallow  sack  6f  dyed  cotton,  with  a 
swmg  case  at  the  top,  and  two  holes  at  each  corner  of  the  bot- 
tom, so  that  when  drawn  on,  the  superfluous  folds  fall  down  in 
a  bag  behind,  whilst  ample  plaits  above  add  considerably  to  th^ 
grace  of  the  figure. 

'^  The  harbour,  though  constantly  crowded,  contains  only  such 
vessels  of  the  fleet  as  have  returned  for  repairs,  or  a  few  Ionian 
and  Maltese  crafts,  that  carry  on  a  petty  trade  in  corn.  The 
glorious  share  which  this  little  island  has  taken  in  the  regenera^ 
tion  of  Greece,  has  brought  it  so  conspicuously  into  notice,  that 
its  history  is  well  known.  A  few  fishermen  and  others,  forced 
firom  the  neighbouring  continent  by  the  oppression  of  the  Turks, 
raised  the  first  nucleus  of  a  town ;  to  which  afterwards  crowded 
numbers  of  others  fix)m  Albania  and  Attica,  in  similar  circum- 
stances. The  descendants  of  these,  together  with  the  refugees 
who  took  shelter  here  after  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  the 
Russians  to  the  Morea,  form  the  present  population  of  the  island. 
Their  commerce,  before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  was  a  mere  trifle ;  consisting  solely  of  a  litde  traffic, 
in  small  coasters,  with  the  neighbouring  islands.  When,  how- 
ever, the  French  were  shut  out  from  the  Baltic,  the  supplying 
them  with  com  from  the  Archipelago  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Hydriots.  It  was  then  that  they  first  commenced  building 
large  vessels,  in  which  they  afterwards  carried  their  commerce 
as  far  as  England  and  America.  In  1816,  according  to  Mons. 
Pouqueville,  they  possessed  120  vessels,  of  which  forty  were  of 
400  and  600  tons  burtlien :  the  number  is  now  considerably  in- 
creased, and  all  are  employed  in  the  glorious  task  of  liberating 
their  country.  Their  services  in  this  struggle  are  the  more  hon- 
ourable, as  their  interference  is  the  pure  offepring  of  patriotism, 
and  not  the  effects  of  oppression.     For  many  years  they  had 

Purchased  firom  the  Porte  the  liberty  of  governing  themselves, 
fo  Turk  was  resident  on  the  island,  nor  ever  suffered  to  ad- 
vance into  the  town  beyond  the  quay ;  their  tribute  in  money 
was  a  mere  trifle,  and  their  only  gnevance,  an  obligation  to  fur- 
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nisb  annually  150  sailors  for  the  Ottoman  fleet,  in  which  also 
many  of  themselves  were  servmg  through  choice,  and  even  a  few 
had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Capitan  Pacha. 

**  The  trade  of  Hydra  is  now  totally  gone,  and,  it  is  probar 
ble,  will  never  be  restored,  at  least  in  the  island ;  as,  even  u  suc- 
cessful in  acquiring  their  freedom,  the  Hydriots  will  choose  some 
situation  more  adapted  for  commerce,  and  desert  the  present,  to 
which  they  have  only  been  driven  by  necessity." 

The  population  of  Hydra  was  estimated  in  1825,  at  40,000 
souls.  Mr.  Waddinzton  represents  it  as  exclusive^  Albanian. 
*'  I  think  it  probable, '  he  says,  '^  that  notwithstanding  the 
ity  of  the  Morea,  not  a  dozen  Greek  families  are  to  be  found 
sident  in  the  island.  I  should  except  some  Sciote  and  Ahnfiole 
refugees,  who  are,  by  the  way,  the  only  mendicants  in  the  phce. 
Albanian  is,  of  course,  the  language  used  in  their  intercourse 
vnth  each  other  :  the  men* generally,  perhaps  universally,  can 
converse  in  Greek.  But  there  are  many  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  these  Hellenes  (for  they  too  will  sometimes  assume 
the  tide  of  regeneration),  who  are  entire  strangers  to  the  language 
of  Greece. 

'*  The  great  cause  of  this  rarity  of  sojourners  in  a  place  entireij 
mercantile,  is  the  extreme  clannishness  of  the  natives  ;  and  this 
jealousy  is  extended  to  all  foreigners  witliout  exception.  It  is  oo 
Albanian  suspiciousness,  or  dislike  of  what  is  Greek  :  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  prejudice  exists.  It  is  a  feeling  piireb 
Hydriote  and  operates  nearly  equally  against  all  the  world ;  an^ 
in  fact,  if  there  be  any  people  whom  the  Hydriotes  hate  as  a 
people,  it  is  their  brother  Albanians  and  neighbours,  the  Spei- 
ziotes  and  Crenidiotes. 

"  Neither  could  I  ever  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  die 
Greeks  entertain  any  general  prejudice  against  the  Albaniao 
character.  There  are,  indeed,  many  mercenaries  of  that  na- 
tion, who,  diu'ing  their  service  in  Greece,  have  plundered  the 
peasantry,  in  connexion  probably  with  the  native  soldiers,  and  on 
whom  the  entire  odium  has  naturally  faUen  ;  but  even  this  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  those  born  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Against 
Albanian  families  or  villages  established  in  Greece,  I  can  per- 
ceive no  such  antipathy.  An  Albanian  commanded  the  Grre^ 
fleet  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  an  Albanian.  To  the  brother  of  the  former  ad- 
miral, the  Cretans  voluntarily  confided  die  c;oveniment  of  dieir 
island  ;  and  the  two  persons  at  the  head  of  the  present  adminis- 
tradon  in  the  Morea  are  Albanians. 

"  And  yet,  there  would  seem  to  exist  some  strong  character- 
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istic  distmctions  between  these  two  people ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  I 
am  able  to  judge  from  a  very  short  acquaintance  with  the 
Psarians  and  Hydriotes,  who  are  perhaps  the  best  models  of 
either  character.  Vivacity,  levity,  vanity,  attract  and  amuse  you 
in  the  former,  and  are  well  contrasted  by  the  sedateness,  pride, 
almost  insolence  of  the  latter,  llie  Greek  has  more  wit,  and 
cleverness,  and  ingenuity  ;  the  Albanian  has  probably  the  advan- 
tage in  sense  and  judgment:  and,  if  the  one  be  more  brilliant, 
the  other  is,  pertmps,  more  honest."* 

*^  There  may,  too,  exist  a  similar  opposition  in  the  nature  of 
their  crimes.  Those  of  the  Greek  \vill  be  of  a  lighter  and  less 
decided  character :  they  will  possess  more  of  versatility, 
and  chicanery,  and  roguery  ;  less  of  straight-forward  down- 
right viOany. 

**  However,  whether  such  differences  in  character  exist  or  not, 
a  strong  distinction  in  manners  is  immediately  observable,  and 
this  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Greek,  whose  natural  and  often 
attentive  politeness  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  sulky  and  re« 
{Nilave  reserve  of  the  Albanian. 

"  I  have  not  seen  in  any  country  so  uniformly  well  dressed  a 
population,  as  that  of  Hydra  ;  I  speak  of  the  men  only,  for  the 

Syety  of  the  women,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  pretty  strictly  con- 
led  to  their  own  apartments.  There  is  no  where  the  slightest 
appearance  of  distress,  or  even  poverty  ;  nor  yet  is  there  any 
commercial  bustle,  or  show  of  industry,  or  activity  ;  much  less 
is  there  any  parade  or  demonstration  of  war.  The  people  are 
peaceably  clmtling  in  the  bazars,  and  eating  with  their  caviar  the 
whitest  bread  b  me  world, — a  nation  of  gendemen,  enjoying  the 
united  blesdngs  of  onulence  and  tranquillity  ! 

**  In  feet,  thepeomeof  Hydra  have  yet  suffered  none  even  of 
tbe  ordinary  miseries  of  war.  The  sailors  have  been  a  great 
deal  employed,  and  enormously  paid.  They  have  shared  the 
plunder  of  several  valuable  prizes  ;  and  in  the  whole  succession 
of  sanguinary  victories  which  they  are  imagined  to  have  obtained 
over  the  Turks  sbce  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  I  do 
conscientiously  believe  that  not  twenty  Hydriotes  have  perished. 

*  Some  of  the  most  daring  and  tuccettful  exploiti  which  have  done  honour 
to  the  Revolution ,  have  been  achieved  by  Ipiarioti ;  but  it  ii  a  singular  &ct, 
the  Writer  remarks,  that  since  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  Ipsara  bj  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  is  Albanian,  Canaris,  however, 
it  an  Ipsariot.  Count  Pecchio,  who  saw  him  at  Egina,  describes  him  as  a 
jonngman,  aboot  thirty-two,  frank,  gay,  and  extremely  modest,  beloved  by  bit 
countrymen,  but  envied  by  the  Hydriots.  His  wife  n  also  an  Ipaariot,  **  of 
great  beanty,  grave  and  modest,  a  Minerva.'* 
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**  The  government  of  the  island  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  six 
*  primates,  who  are  sustained  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  by  the 
authority  of  the  other  merchants ;  but  their  united  freight,  being 
devoid  of  aD  physical  support,  is  insufficient  to  oppose  any  very 
general  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  who  may  be  five  or  six  thousand 
m  number,  and  are  prepared  on  such  occasions  to  proceed  to 
any  extremity.  It  was  thus,  in  fact,  that  Hydra,  was  first  en- 
gaged in  the  present  Revolution.  Inmiediately  after  the  first 
explosion  at  Patras,  Spezzia  declared  her  independence.  The 
example  of  Si>ezzia  was  very  soon  followed  by  Psara,  but  the 
primates  of  Hydra  still  hesitated ;  they  were  much  more  opuknt 
than  their  neighbours,  and  therefore  risked  much  more  by  the 
throw  when  every  thing  was  staked.  The  sailors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  been  unemployed  since  the  preceding  October, 
when  Conduriotti  and  the  ctfier  merchants  caUed  in  their  vessels, 
were  enchanted  with  the  fair  prospect  of  service  and  profit  which 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  insurrection  :  they  became  clamo- 
rous (or  liberty  and  religion,  and,  on  the  further  hesitation  of  die 
merchants,  they  proceeded  to  goad  and  flog  them  into  indepen- 
dence.* 

''  As  individuals  and  as  merchants,  the  leading  persons  it 
Hydra  are  extremely  and  deservedly  respected  ;  and,  in  my 
short  intercourse  with  tlicm,  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  that  repul- 
sive inhospitality  with  which  I  have  sometimes  heard  them 
charged.  I  have  even  been  more  fortunate  in  escaping  any  in- 
sult from  tlie  lower  classes  ;  for  them,  at  least,  I  had  been  al- 
ways taught  to  expect  insult  as  a  matter  of  course  :  tlie  popu- 
lace of  Hydra  is  notoriously  lawless  and  intractable.  However, 
Greeks  at  last,  with  all  their  national  vanity,  often  do  each  other 
great  injustice.  In  this  singular  land,  every  man's  country  b  his 
own  city^  or  his  ovm  mountain,  or  his  own  rock  ;  and  to  these, 
his  mere  patriotism,  as  separated  from  his  interest,  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined ;  and  he  appears  even  to  detest  every  thing 
beyond  them.  Islanders  abuse  Moraites,  and  Moraites  calum- 
niate Islanders,  while  many  districts  in  the  Morea,  and  many  isles 
in  tlie  Egean,  have  their  several  subdivisions  of  animosity.  So 
that  if  these  people  are  severally  worse  tlian  diey  represent  them- 
selves, we  are  often  consoled  to  find  their  neighbours  ver}'  muct 
better  than  we  had  been  insUiicted  to  expect.f 

*  The  whole  number  of  the  mob  is  itated  at  6000,  and  they  are  said  to  hire 
extorted  from  the  merchanUthe  lum  of  160,000  dollars,  bein|r  260  piastres 
each.  This  Writer's  account  of  the  transaction  may  be  thought,  however, 
not  very  distinct  or  perhaps  accurate. 

t  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  Tisited  Hydra, 
sptakiog  with  Tcry  unusual  asperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  <*  Porot,  Hydra  u^ 
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"Some  of  the  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Revolution  has  extorted  from  them,  are  still  supposed  to  pos- 
sess very  considerable  capital,  though  to  what  amount,  where 
placed,  or  how  at  this  moment  employed,  I  cannot  learn  with 
any  certainty.  Much  is  probably  afloat  in  Frank  bottoms,  and 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade  with  Alexandria  or  the  Black  Sea. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of 
education  are  as  yet  extremely  undervalued  at  Hydra.  Among 
the  higher  classes,  indeed,  some  few  young  men  are  sent  to 
study  in  Italy  ;  and  many  others,  whom  commercial  specula- 
tions may  have  established  for  a  time  in  more  civilised  lands, 
have  not  lost  that  opportunity  to  instruct  and  inform  themselves  ; 
but  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  is  miserably  neglected  ; 
and  to  this  cause,  chiefly,  we  may  attribute  the  selfisli  and  illiberal 
spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised,  their  disposition  to  riot 
and  disorder,  and  that  unmeaning  pride  and  insolence  of  demean- 
our, which  is  so  generally  the  companion  of  ignorance."* 

That  such  should  be  die  character  of  an  uneducated  mari-> 
time  population,  can  excite  no  reasonable  surprise,  nor  does  it  af- 
ford any  just  ground  for  reproach  on  either  the  character  or  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  more 
absurd  than  to  require  from  the  lower  orders,  in  a  country  jusi 
emerging  from  the  barbarising  bfluence  of  despotism,  a  de- 
gree of  patriotism,  enlightened  conduct,  and  polished  manners, 
which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  mariners  and  mari- 
time traders  of  our  own  Island. f     The  first  person  in  the  island, 

some  of  the  commercial  islands,"  as  "  the  worst  kind  of  Greeks,"  who  **  think 
themselves  independent,  because  not  under  the  immediate  bondage  of  Turkish 
despotism  ;**  as  having  "  all  the  disgusting  impudence  of  emancipated 
slaves  ;**  and  he  declares,  **  he  never  found  any  Turkish  insolence  or  brutality 
so  disgusting  as  the  little  despicable  pride  and  low  impertinence  of  the  con* 
temptible  and  filthjr  inhabitants  of  Poros."  This  is  the  language  of  spleen  ; 
and  it  tarns  out  that  these  islanders  are  not  Greeks  !  Count  Peccbio  happily 
applies  to  the  common  people  of  Hydra,  Homer*s  description  of  the  ancient 
Plueacians: 

"  A  race  of  nigged  mariners  are  these  ; 
Unpolished  men,  and  boisterous  as  their  seas ; 
The  native  islanders  alone  their  care, 
And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  foreign  air. 
These  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordain 
To  build  proud  navies,  and  command  the  main ; 
On  canvas  wings  to  cut  the  wat«>ry  way, 
No  bird  so  light,  no  thought  so  swiA  as  they." 

Pope,  Odjft.  b.  vii. 
^  Waddmgton,pp.  lOS— 112. 

t  A  Spessiote  priest,  the  eparch  of  the  island,  speaking  to  Mr.  Emerson  oC 
the  want  of  principle  and  unanimity  among  the  leading  e<^?tton«,  observed,  that 
^  poor  Greece  was  still  but  an  infant  state ;  that  it  was  cruel  to  expect  maiihr 
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Lazzari  Conduriotli,  the  brother  of  the  Ex-President,*  is  « 
man  of  higli  and  irreproachable  character.  Such  appears  to  be 
the*  character,  indeed,  of  all  the  principal  people.  His  family, 
however,  came  originally  from  Condouri,  a  village  near  Athens, 
but  have  long  been  resident  in  Hydra.  ftCaulis,  the  Hydriot 
admiral,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Emerson,  who  for  some  time 
remained  on  board  his  vessel. 

"  Miaulis  is  a  man  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old,  his  &gure 
somewhat  clumsy,  but  with  a  countenance  peculiarly  expresave 
of  intelligence,  humanity,  and  good-nature.  His  family  have 
been  long  established  at  Hydra,  and  he  has  himself  been  accus- 
tomed to  die  sea  from  a  child.  Being  iptrusted  at  nineteen  by 
his  father  with  the  management  of  a  small  brig  which  traded  in 
tlie  Archipelago,  his  successes  in  trade  were  equal  to  those  of 
any  of  his  countrymen,  and  about  fifteen  years  ago,  be  w» 
amongst  the  richest  of  the  islanders  ;  but  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
a  vessel  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  which,  together  with  her  caxfp, 
ifras  his  own  property,  and  worth  about  1 60,000  piastres,  redw- 
ced  his  circumstances  to  mediocrity.  A  few  years,  however,  m 
some  degree  recruited  his  fortunes,  so  far  as,  at  the  opening  of 
the  war,  to  enable  him  to  contribute  three  brigs  to  the  navy  of 
Greece.  He  had  at  one  time  been  captured,  with  two  other 
Spezziot  vessels,  by  Lord  Nelson  ;  his  companions,  after  a 
strict  investigation,  still  maintaining  that  their  cargo  was  not 
French  property,  were  condemned ;  whilst  his  frankness  in  ad- 
mitting the  justness  of  the  capture,  notwithstanding  that  circum- 
stance evidently  convicted  him,  induced  the  Britisli  admiral  to 
give  him  his  liberty.  I  never  met  with  any  man  of  more  unaf- 
fected and  friendly  manners.  He  seems  totally  above  any  vaunt- 
ing or  affectation,  and  only  anxious  to  achieve  his  own  grand 
object — ^the  liberation  of  his  country,  alike  unmoved  by  the  mal- 
ice and  envy  of  his  enemies,  or  the  lavish  praises  of  his  counUy- 
men.  The  bravery  of  his  associates  is  mingled  with  a  considei^ 
able  portion  of  ambition  ;  but  with  him,  there  seenis  but  aoB 
unbiassed  spring,  of  steady,  sterling  patriotism. 

"  The  vessel  of  Miaulis  is  a  Hydriot-built  brig,  of  about  300 
tons,  carrying  fourteen  twelve-pound  carronades  and  four  king 
eighteens  :  the  crew  are  about  ninety  in  number,  and  are  almost 

peHVctioD  in  a  child,  or  matured  Tirtue  in  an  rnfranchised  slave,  ftnd  tuch,'*kc 
added,  "  are  our  govemmeut  and  nilert  ;  and  as  to  these  dissensions,  tliere 
were  but  two  men  to  found  Rome,  and  although  thejr  were  brothers,  one 
the  other." 

*  Georre  Conduriotti— "  a  plaio,  inactiyc  huui,  of  no  talent,  but 
uHegrity.^— £mbmov. 
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all  the  remote  relatives  of  his  own  family.  His  son  Antonio  is 
the  second  in  command,  a  young  man  of  pleasing  manners  and 
distinguished  courage  ;^  and  the  secretary,  Hiccesios  Latris,  is 
a  student  of  Scio,  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  honourable 
Greek  families  of  Smyrna.  The  cabin  is  fitted  up  very  neatly, 
and  ornamented  with  drawings  of  some  of  his  distinguished  bat- 
des ;  it  is  furnished  with  a  divan,  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
constant  crowd  of  captains  who  form  his  council.  Behind  it  is 
a  small  chapel,  furnished  with  numerous  paindngs  of  the  Virgin 
and  Saint  Nicholas,  before  which  an  ornamented  lamp  is  kept 
constandy  burning.  This,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Mars ; 
as  every  ship  in  the  fleet  has  its  Virgin  and  lamp,  before  which 
the  captain  and  cabin  officers  pay  their  morning  and  evening 
devotions :  and  at  every  sunset,  a  censer  of  myrrh  is  borne  round 
the  deck,  the  perfume  of  which  is  inhaled  by  every  individual  of 
the  crew,  whilst  he  devoudy  crosses  himself,  and  repeats  his  ves- 
per to  the  virgin. 

**  Miaulis  usually  takes  his  stand  at  the  stern  :  here  he  remains 
almost  without  intermission,  sleeping  at  night  in  a  litde  cabin 
built  over  the  tiller,  and  sitting  on  it  by  day  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  fleet.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  anxiety  and  un- 
wearied diligence  with  which  he  discharges  the  duties  of  an  office 
so  replete  with  crosses  and  thwartings,  more  from  internal  an- 
noyance than  firom  solicitude  for  the  movements  of  die  enemy. 
As  he  sits  all  day,  a  la  Turque,  with  his  feet  doubled  under  him, 
he  has  contracted  a  habit  of  picking  the  soft  leather  of  his  shoes. 
The  afliirs  for  the  last  month  had  been  most  perplexing,  and  the 
good  old  admiral's  slippers  were  now  in  ribands."f 

The  island  of  Spezzia  is  described  by  Mr.  Emerson  as 
"  almost  a  miniature  likeness  of  Hydra  ;"  less  rocky  indeed,  and 
better  cultivated,  but  similar  in  its  origin  and  character.  The 
town  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island,  and  contained,  in 
1825,  about  3000  inhabitants*!  Its  streets  are  better  than  those 
of  Hydra,  its  houses  equally  good,  and  the  same  taste  for  clean- 
Imess  and  comfort  prevails  here.  •  From  its  situation,  the  place 
is  almost  incapable  of  defence,  and  the  few  useless  batteries 

*  **  The  ottier  members  of  his  family  consist  of  a  daughter,  now  a  widow ; 
his  eldest  son,  Demetrius,  a  merchant  and  junior  primate  of  Mydra  ;  and  his 
youngest,  John,  a  lad  of  nineteen  or  twenty,  commander  of  one  of  his  father's 
brigs." 

t  Pictore  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  173 — 5,  190—3. 

%  Count  Pecchio  states  the  population  of  the  whole  island  at  10,000  persons. 
Sir  Wiiliam  Gell,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  speaks  of  Specie  9S  a  '*  thriving 
town  of  Albaaian  peasants  and  pirates,  who  called  themteiyes  Greeks  by  cour- 
tesy.*'   The  island  is  the  ancient  Xiparenos. 
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which  lie  along  the  shore  had  been  for  the  most  part  dismanded, 
for  the  sake  of  placing  the  guns  m  their  ships  of  war.  The  de- 
pendence of  the  Spezziotes  rested  on  the  narrowness  of  the 
strait  which  separates  their  bland  from  the  Morea,  the  dread  en- 
tertained by  the  Turks  of  their  fire-ships  in  so  narrow  a  channd, 
and  the  facilities  of  obtaining  succours  or  making  their  escape. 
Spezzia  has  furnished  sixteen  ships  for  the  Greek  navy,  besides 
two  fire-ships ;  Hydra  has  fiimished  forty ;  the  remainder  are 
the  remnants  of  the  Ipsariot  squadron.*  Jealous  of  the  superic^ 
power  and  means  which  have  qualified  the  Hydriotes  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  affiiirs  of  Greece,  the  Spezziotes,  Mr.  Emerson  says, 
have  never  ceased  to  manifest  their  discontent.  "  With  their 
own  admiral,  their  own  system  of  discipline,  and  even  their  own 
code  of  signals,  their  squadron  always  sailing  in  a  body  and  aloof 
from  the  rest,  they  seem  an  appendage,  rather  than  a  part  of  the 
fleet ;  and  have  never  failed  to  disobey  any  orders,  or  rather,  lo 
refuse  any  requests  of  the  Hydriote  commander,  which  have  oat 
comcided  with  their  own  views  of  interest,  advantage  or  cooven- 
ience.  The  unfortunate  Ipsariots,  on  tlie  contrary,  with  no 
longer  any  native  land  to  fight  for,  no  national  superiority  to  sup- 
port, deprived  of  kindred  and  connexion,  and,  in  fact,  isobted 
beings,  cast  upon  the  world  and  their  own  exertions,  with  no  spot 
of  earth  which  they  can  claim  as  their  own  ;  only  strug^ing  to 
liberate  a  land  where  they  can  again  place  the  remnants  of  thdr 
families  and  fortunes,  in  some  spot  which  diey  may  yet  be  able 
to  call  by  the  endearing  name  of  home  ;  aloof  from  all  fiEM^tioo, 

*  "  Of  the  TPSiels  of  war,  about  six  or  leven  carry  three  mastSi  and  are  of 
9  or  400  tons  burthen  ;  the  remainder  are  all  brigs  and  single-masted  tcbooo- 
ers,  of  from  100  to  260  tons.  The  greatest  number  of  guns  carried  by  any 
▼essel  n  eighteen,  and  these  are  almost  always  of  different  calibre,  io  coase- 
(|ueDce  of  hanng  t>een  brought  from  different  forts,  or  purchased  at  rmnem 
times.  The  weightiest  are  a  few  eigbteen-pounders  in  Miaulis*s  and  Sokiai's 
brigs ;  the  remainder,  in  general,  twelve  cannonades,  or  a  few  long  guns  of 
the  same  weight  of  metal.  The  entire  Greek  fleet  is  as  yet  the  property  of  ia- 
diriduals  ;  and,  though  the  sailors  are  paid  by  the  Government,  as  wdl  as  aa 
allowance  made  for  the  disbursemeiys  of  the  vessels,  the  owners  are  in  gcne> 
ral,  subject  to  a  main  part  of  the  expenses  of  those  vessels.  Conduriotn  aad 
bis  brother  have  furnished  ten,  Tombasi  three,  Miaulis  three.  The  rest  are,  m 
general,  fitted  out  by  individuals,  or  are  the  joint  property  of  the  captain  and 
bis  family. . .  .The  number  of  seamen  employed  in  each  ship,  varies  frtmi  100 
to  60,  and  their  pay  from  70  to  40  piastres  a  month.  Their  activity  and  alert- 
ness, as  sailors,  are  already  well  known ;  but  as,  from  the  narrow  circle  is 
which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  trade,  very  few  having  passed  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  they  are  not  what  may  be  called  experienced  seamen ;  and  the 
number,  even  of  captains,  who  have  studied  narigation,  is  so  small,  that  they 
have  frequently  been  enumerated  to  me,  and  do  not,  I  think,  exceed  ten  or  a 
dosen  ;  the  necessity  of  this  branch  of  education  being  obviated  by  their  coast 
▼oji^get  and  short  seas.  As  to  the  discipline  or  goveminent  of  their  thif*, 
juch  a  thing  icarcely  exists."— Ptdtire  of  Qrttet,  vol  i.  pp.  175—6. 
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and  swayed  by  no  contending  interests,  these  men  have  ever  dis- 
played the  most  undaunted  bravery,  and  have  gladly  coalesced 
in  every  measure  proposed  for  the  common  advantage.  They 
have  consequently  united  themselves  with  the  most  efficient  body, 
the  Hydriotes,  and  have,  in  common  with  them,  shared  the  envy 
and  ill-offices  of  their  countrymen  in  Spezzia." 

Upon  the  whole,  among  the  higher  orders  both  of  Hydriotee 
and  Spezziotes,  Mr.  Emerson  says,  he  found  much  to  admire 
and  to  esteem ;  of  the  lower  classes,  he  was  led  to  form  by  no 
means  so  favourable  an  opinion. 


FROM  ARGOS  TO  CORINTH. 

We  must  now  return  to  Argos  and  classic  ground,  in  order  to 
penetrate  to  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  by  defiles  once  guarded  by 
the  Nemeaean  lion,  and  not  less  celebrated  in  the  fresh  annals  of 
Modern  Greece,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  army  under 
Mahrooud  Pasha  ;*  when,  to  adopt  the  words  of  Colonel  Leake, 
"  a  Grecian  imagination  might  picture  the  ghosts  of  die  Atrid^z 
witnessing,  from  their  still  existing  sepulchres,  a  slaughter  of  the 
barbarian  hosts,  from  which  Greece  may  perhaps  date  her  resur- 
rection from  slavery." 

The  only  oudets  fi-om  the  plain  of  Argos  in  the  direction  of 
Corinth,  are  the  passes  of  Barbati  and  Dervenaki,  which  lead  from 
either  side  of  the  ancient  Mycenae  into  the  valley  of  Cleonae,  and 
thence,  through  another  pass,  into  the  maritime  plain  which  in- 
cludes Sicyon,  Corintli,  and  the  Isthmus.f  The  route  taken  by 
Dr.  Clarke  was  by  tlie  pass  of  Dervenaki  and  the  Neraean  plain. 
"  The  road  from  Mycenae  to  Nemea  coincides,"  he  says,  "  with 
the  road  to  Corinth  for  a  short  distance  after  leaving  Carvati 
(Krabata)  ;  but,  upon  reaching  the  mountains  which  separate  the 
two  plains  of  Argos  and  Nemea,  it  bears  off  by  a  defile  across  a 
mountain  to  the  west.  As  we  entered  this  defile,  we  travelled 
by  the  side  of  a  rivulet  of  very  clear  water,  dirough  woods," 
(thickets  of  oleander,  myrtles,  and  evergreens,^  "  which  were 
once  the  haunts  of  the  famous  Nemeaean  Uon.  Ttie  only  animals 
we  saw  were  some  very  fine  tortoises.  We  passed  one  or  two 
huts  inhabited  by  wild-looking  fellows,  who  told  us  they  were 
the  guards  of  the  pass.     Tliey  offered  us  water,  and  we  gave 

*  See  pai^e  129. 

t  According  te  Paognniay,  thi*re  were  two  wayg  of  going*  from  Cleonae  t« 
Argof  ;  one  fit  fur  couriers,  and  short ;  the  other  by  Tretus,  a  narrow  and  cir- 
cuitous way,  but  pasaabie  for  carriages. 
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tbem  a  few  paras.  Near  this  place  we  observed  the  remabs  of 
the  old  road  alluded  to  by  Pausanias  in  his  account  o(  this  deGle : 
the  marks  of  wheels  were  yet  visible^  the  surface  of  the  stone 
being  furrowed  into  ruts.  The  mountain  is  stiU  called  Treto  by 
the  natives :  it  extends  from  east  to  west  along  the  southern  side 
of  the  plain  of  Nemea.  We  made  diligent  inquiry  after  the  cave 
of  the  Nemesan  lion  :  the  guides  from  Argos  knew  nothing  of 
it,  but  the  people  of  Nemea  afterwards  brought  us  back  again  to 
visit  a  hollow  rock,  hardly  deserving  the  name  of  a  cave,  al- 
though no  unlikely  place  lor  the  den  of  a  lion.  It  is  situate  upm 
the  top  of  the  mountain  just  before  the  descent  begins  towards 
Nemea,  but  upon  the  side  towards  the  gulf  of  Argos,  conmiand- 
ing  a  view  of  all  the  country  in  that  direction.  It  consists  sim- 
ply of  an  overhanging  rock  in  the  midst  of  thickets,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road  from  Nemea  to  Argos ;  forming  a  shed  where 
the  shepherds  somedmes  pen  their  folds.*  This  is  the  only  cave 
of  any  description  that  we  irould  hear  of  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  we  may  consider  it  as  identified  with  the  cave  mentioned  1^ 
Pausanias,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  position  upon  a  moun- 
tain still  bearing  the  name  of  the  place  assigned  by  biiii  for  its 
situation.  Its  distance  also  from  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  being 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  agrees  with  that  which  he  has  stated,  a 
fifteen  stadia,  f 

NEMEA. 

"  After  regaining  the  road,  the  descent  from  this  place  soon 
conducts  the  traveller  into  the  plain  of  Nemea.  We  passed  the 
fountain  of  Archemorus,  once  called  Langia,  and  now  Licoriap. 
Near  it  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Opheltes,  at  present  nothing  more 
than  a  heap  of  stones.  Pausanias  calls  the  fountain  the  Adras- 
tean  spring.  A  superstition  connected  witli  it  gave  rise  to  aB 
the  sancuty  and  celebrity  of  the  surrounding  grove.     Victors  m 

•  Bearings,  accordina^  to  Dr.  Clarke :  Peak  of  Mount  Geranion,  S.W.  by 
W. ;  citadel  of  Argos,  S.S.W  ;  Napoli,  S. ;  Acro-Corintbus,  E.N.E. 

t  Apollodonis  represents  the  cave  as  having  two  entrances. — Between  Nc* 
mea  and  Cleons,  Mr.  Dndwell  noticed  three  natural  caverns  in  the  rock,  a  few 
paces  from  the  road ;  they  are,  however,  of  small  dimensions,  **  and  cenamlj 
not  large  enough  for  the  Nemean  lion."  Chandler,  however,  speaks  of  other 
caves  between  Argos  and  Nemea,  which  Dr.  Clarke  seems  strangrely  to  have 
overlooked.  Soon  after  passing  the  derteniy  "  we  turned  out  of  the  road  It 
the  left,"  ho  says,  '*  and  by  a  path  impeded  with  shrubs,  ascended  a  brow  of 
the  mountain,  in  which  are  caves  ranging  in  the  rock,  the  aliode  of  tbepbcrdi 
In  wioter.  One  was,  perhaps,  the  den  of  the  r^emean  liooy  which  coBtimied  Id 
be  ilwwn  in  the  second  century/' 
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Neineaean  games  received  do  other  reward  than  a  chaplet  made 
of  the  wild  parsley  that  grew  upon  its  margin ;  and  the  herb 
itself,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  locality,  was  fabled  to  have 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Archemorus,  in  consequence  of  whose 
death  the  spring  is  said  to  have  received  its  name.* 

"  We  tlien  came  to  the  ruins  of  tlie  temple  of  the  Nemesan 
Jupiter,  which  forms  a  striking  object  as  the  plain  opens.  Three 
beautiful  columns  of  the  Doric  order  without  bases,  two  support- 
ing an  entablature,  and  a  third  at  a  small  distance,  sustaining  its 
capital  only,  are  all  that  remam  of  this  once  magnificent  edifice  ; 
but  they  stand  in  the  midst  of  huge  blocks  of  marble,  lying  in  all 
positions,  the  fragments  of  other  columns,  and  the  sumptuous  ma- 
terials of  the  building,  detached  from  its  walls  and  foundations." 

Mr.  Dodwell  remarked,  that  the  columns  have  faUen  in  such 
regular  order,  that  the  temple  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  rather  than  by  the  slow  process  of 
dilapidation.  The  lower  part  of  the  cella  remains.  The  temple 
was  hexastyle  and  peripteral,  and  ib  supposed  to  have  had  four- 
teen columns  on  each  side.f  Of  the  three  which  are  standing, 
the  two  supporting  their  architiave  are  four  feet  six  inches  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  and  thirty-one  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half  in 
height,  exclusive  of  their  capitab.  The  single  column,  which 
belongs  to  the  peristyle,  is  five  feet  three  inches  in  diameter.  Mr. 
Dodwell  had  not,  he  says,  seen  any  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  the 
columns  of  which  are  of  so  slender  proportions:  die  epistylia  are 
thin  and  meagre,  and  the  capitals  are  too  small  for  the  height  of 
the  shaft.  The  edifice  is  constructed  of  a  soft  calcareous  stone, 
a  conglomerate  of  sand  and  petrified  shells,  and  the  columns  are 

*  *^  At  the  eatraace  of  the  plain  of  Nemea,  we  came  to  a  fpring  in  a  rock, 
with  some  larxe  stonet  aad  aocient  traces  in  the  vicinity.  This  was  probably 
the  fountain  Langia.  At  the  time  that  Adrastos,  king  of  Argoi,  was  leading 
his  army  through  Nemea  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  Thebies,  he  was  over- 
powered by  a  burning  thirst,  and  meeting  Hypsipile,  who  had  the  care  of 
Opbeltes  or  Archemoros,  son  of  Lycurgos,  king  of  S'emca,  he  made  her  accom- 
'  paity  him  to  the  fountain  of  Langia.  In  order  to  avoid  all  delay,  she  laid  tba 
child  upon  the  ground,  but,  on  her  return,  found  it  had  been  killed  by  a  ser- 
pent. The  fountain  thence  took  the  name  of  Archemoros.  Pausanias  calls  it 
Adrasteia  ;  and  it  is  singular  that  he  seems  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  appel- 
lation."—- Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p  2()8.  This  Traveller  purchased  at  Corinth,  a 
copper  coin  of  that  city,  on  one  side  of  which  is  the  head  of  Domitian,  and  on 
the  other,  a  serpent  with  a  child  in  his  mouth,  and  an  armed  warrior  ( Adrastus) 
atUcluajr  it. 

t  Dr.  Clarke  was  told  by  the  villagers,  that  there  were  formerly  ninety  col- 
umns all  staading  in  this  place.  This  was  probably  a  round  assertion,  yet  it 
aeems  to  Indicate  that  the  fall  of  the  greater  part  must  then  have  been  recent. 
Sir  W.  Gell  states  the  measurements  of  the  temple  to  have  been  66  feet  in 
breadth,  aod  ita  length  more  than  double :  the  walls  of  the  edlOfPfnmo^jis^ 
po$iicu$9  tvgtther,  106  fact  2  iacbci ;  width,  ao  feet  7  inches. 
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coated  with  a  fine  stucco :  tliey  are  now  nearly  covered  with  t 
thin  lichen,  produced  by  the  dampness  of  the  situation.  Some 
iiragments  of  marbles  may  possibly  yet  be  concealed  among  the 
ruins ;  but  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  roof  had  follen,  and 
not  a  statue  was  left.* 

"Near  the  temple,"  continues  Mr.  Dodwell,  "is  a  mined 
church,  with  severfi)  blocks  of  stone  :  some  fluted  Doric  frusta 
and  a  capital  of  smaU  proportions,  serve  as  an  altar.  This  was 
perhaps  die  sepulchre  of  Opheltes,  which,  according  to  Pausa- 
nias, was  surrounded  with  a  wall.  I  searched  in  vain  for  parsley, 
which  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood  of  Opheltes ;  and  ob- 
served no  remains  of  the  tumulus  {x^f^  y^^)  oi  Lycurgus,  king 
of  Nemea,  nor  any  traces  of  the  theatre  or  stadium.f  Neroea 
was  indeed  a  village,  rather  than  a  town ;  f  Pausanias  calls  it 
X^giQv ;)  it  was  probably  inhabited  chiefly  by  tne  priests  and  at- 
tendants on  the  god,  and  those  who  prepared  the  quinqennial 
games.| 

"  The  plain  exhibits  a  very  even  surface  ;  it  is  <nirrounded  with 
barren  hills  of  a  dark  and  melancholy  hue,  the  highest  of  which, 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  has  a  flat  summit,  and  is  probably 
that  which  was  called  Ajpesas  by  the  ancients.  This  is  visibk 
from  the  heights  above  Corinth  and  from  the  acropolis  of  Argos. 
According  to  Pausanias,  Perseus  first  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Ape- 
santios  on  this  mountain. 

"  Nemea   is  more  characterised  by  gloom  than  most  of  the 

E laces  I  have  seen.  The  splendour  of  religious  pomp  and  the 
usy  animation  of  gymnastic  and  equestrian  exercises,  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  dreary  vacancy  of  a  death-like  solitude.  We 
saw  no  living  creatures  but  a  ploughman  and  his  oxen,  in  a  spot 
which  was  once  exhilarated  by  the  gayety  of  thousands,  and 
which  resounded  with  the  shouts  of  a  crowded  population.  The 
forest  which  supplied  Hercules  with  his  club,  could  not  at  present 

*  T«t  the  temple,  Dr.  Clarke  lug-gestit,  is  not,  perhaps,  of  the  high  aBtiqmtj 
that  has  been  assipied  to  it,  but  "  may  have  t>eeo  erected  by  Hadrian,  when 
that  emperor  restored  to  the  Nemesan  and  to  the  Isthmian  Games  their  origiaal 
splendour," — possibly,  on  more  ancient  foundations. 

^  t  Dr.  Clarke  says  :  "  Near  the  remains  of  the  temple,  and  upon  the  sootk 
side  of  it,  we  saw  a  small  chapel  containing  some  Doric  fragments  staadiBg 
upon  an  ancient  f  mnti/iM,  perhaps  the  monument  of  Lycurgus,  father  of  OpheK 
tes.'*  Sir  W.  Gell  also  speaks  of  this  tumulus,  but  supposes  the  Doric  remains 
to  be  those  of  the  PropyUea  of  the  temple.  "  There  are  indications  of  the  Nc^ 
mean  theatre,"  he  says,  '<  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  not  far  distant ;  and  probably 
Teftiges  of  the  stadium  or  hippodrome  of  the  Nemean  Games  might  be  diice- 
▼ered  by  an  attentive  search." — Itin.  p.  159  Was  not  the  tomb  of  OpheHn 
and  his  father  the  same  ? 

t.The  Olympic  ffani«s  were  celebrated  erery  fiflh  yemr,  bat  the  NeaMa 
ercrylAtrdyear.    xlw  latter  conttoocd  long  aft«r  the  forncr  wer«  aboliihcd. 
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fintiish  a  common  waDdng-stick.     There  is  not  a  single  tree  in 
the  whole  plain,  and  only  a  few  bushes  about  the  temple."* 

The  Nemean  were  funereal  games ;-)'  and  the  gloomy  aspect 
of  the  spot  would  seem  to  have  comported  with  the  original  cha- 
racter of  the  institution.  The  presidents  were  clothed  in  black 
garments,  and  the  parsley  with  which  the  visiters  were  crowned, 
was  the  herb,  Plutarch  tells  us,  with  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  accustomed  to  adorn  the  sepulchres  of  their  dead.  It  still 
retains,  among  the  modems,  its  melancholy  use  and  emblematic 
character.  "  To  want  parsley"  {^eidOat  iSeXcvov)^  was  an  ex- 
pression applied  to  a  person  in  the  last  extremity ;  and  the  gift 
of  parsley,  in  the  hieroelyphic  language  of  flowers,  implies  a 
wish  of  me  person's  death  to  whom  it  is  presented.  In  some 
parts  of  England,  the  rosemary,  with  its  '  sweet  decaying  smell,' 
has  the  same  funereal  character,  being  put  in  the  cofSns  of  the. 
dead,  as,  in  Greece,  the  parsley  is  strewed  on  the  grave,  or 
planted  round  it. 

A  poor  village,  consisting  of  three  or  four  huts,  somewhat 
further  in  the  plain,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple,  now  occupies. 
Dr.  Clarke  says,  the  situation  of  the  ancient  village  of  Nemea : 
it  bears  the  name  of  Colonna^  '*  probably  bestowed  upon  it  in 
consequence  of  these  ruins."  J 

The  ancient  road  to  Corinth  did  not  pass  through  Nemea,  but 
ran  direct  to  Cleon«,§  where  the  Nemean  Games  were  some- 
times celebrated.  The  intermediate  distance,  according  to  Sir 
W»  Gell,  is  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  although,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias,  it  was  only  fifteen  stadia^  or  not  two  miles.  ||     The  road 

*  If  the  club  of  Hercules  was  of  oHve,  as  Pausanias  states,  it  is  probable  that 
timber  trees  were  always  scarce  in  this  plain.  The  temple,  was,  bowerer,  sur- 
rounded  with  a  grove  of  cypress-trees,  which  has  entirely  disappeared. 

t  There  is  reason  to  belicTe  that  all  the  games  owed  their  uistitution  to  a 
similar  origin,  though,  as  political  institutions,  they  became  mibacquently  mo- 
dified. The  Olympic  Games  are  said  to  have  been  originally  celebrated  in  ho- 
nour of  dec^ised  heroes.  ''  Games,  with  prizes  for  the  conquerors^  were  the 
osual  compliment,  and  made  up  the  greatest  part  of  the  ceremony  at  the  fune- 
ral of  every  person  of  note  and  quality Sometimes,  an  anniversary  solem- 
nisation of  games  was  enacted  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Such  were  those 
instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Syracusians  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  the  god- 
like virtues  of  Timoleon,  their  deliverer  and  legislator." — See  Dissert,  on  the 
Olympic  Games  prefixed  to  West's  Pindar.  The  Nemean  Games  were  sacred 
to  Hercnles,  as  the  Olympic  were  to  Jupiter,  the  Isthmian  to  Neptune,  and  the 
Pythian  to  Apollo. 

X  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  the  village  nearest  the  ruins  is  called  Kutchukmadi. 

§  Cleonc  was  120  ttadia,  or  nearly  fifteen  miles  from  Corinth.  The  distance 
must  be  considerably  increased  by  going  through  Nemea,  if  we  may  depend 
upon  Sir  W.  Gell's  calculation  by  time.  Adding  together  the  disuncet 
from  Corinth  to  Cleonc,  from  Cleunc  to  Nemea,  from  Nemea  to  Krabata,and 
from  Krabata  to  Argos,  we  have  eight  hours ;  oqual  to  about  twenty -five  miles. 

II  This  discrepancy  is  so  considerable  as  almost  to  justify  suspicion  whether 
the  supposed  temple  of  Jupiter  be  really  that  of  Nemea. 
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is  very  bad.  Chandler,  who  took  this  route,  says :  "We  passed  by 
the  fountain  at  Nemea  to  regain  the  direct  road  from  Argos  to 
Corinth  re-ascending  Tretus.  We  then  travelled  over  a  moun- 
tainous road  among  low  shrubs ;  the  hills  with  their  tops  washed 
bare,  some  shining,  and  with  channels  worn  in  their  sides  ;  the 
way  crossed  by  very  deep  water-courses  and  shallow  streams. 
We  came  to  a  small  plain,  in  which  are  some  vestiges  of  Cleonc, 
a  city  once  overspreading  a  knoll  or  rising  rock,  and  handsomely 
walled  about.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  a  place  not  large, 
with  a  temple  of  Minerva."  Diodorus  Sicuhis  mentions  also  a 
temple  of  Hercules  in  this  vicinity,  the  ruins  of  wliich  Mr.  Cock- 
erell  found  behind  a  khan  on  the  road  from  Cleonas  to  Argos, 
with  part  of  a  statue,  supposed  to  be  of  Hercules.*  Mr.  Dod- 
well,  who  reached  Cleons  from  the  Isthmus,  thus  describes  the 
vestiges  to  which  Chandler  so  obscurely  alludes. 

"  In  two  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes  from  Corinth,  we  ar- 
rived at  tlie  niins  of  Kleonai,  at  present  named  Kourtese,  situ- 
ated upon  a  circular  and  insulated  hill,  which  seems  to  have  been 
completely  covered  with  buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  lull  are 
six  ancient  terrace-walls  of  the  third  style  of  masonry,  ri^ng  one 
above  tlie  other,  on  which  the  houses  and  streets  were  situated. 
Slrabo,  as  well  as  Homer,  calls  it  a  well-built  town,  and  says, 
thai  it  extended  round  a  hill,  and  was  eighty  stadia  from  Corinth, 
which  agrees  nearly  with  two  liours  and  a  half  tliat  it  took  us  to 
reach  it  from  that  place.  The  Acrocorinthus,  which  had  been 
concealed  from  us  by  intervening  hills,  became  \isible  from 
hence  in  the  direction  of  N.  65  E. ;  and  Strabo  says,  he  saw  it 
from  the  Acrocorinthus.  Both  ilie  Geographer  and  Pausanias  call 
it  a  small  town.  The  walls  of  this  city  appear  to  owe  tlieir  di- 
lapidation more  to  violence  than  to  time,  as,  where  they  ha\-e 
been  suflbfed  to  remain,  their  preservation  is  perfect.  They 
were  probably  demolished  by  the  destructive  fury  of  the  tyrants 
of  the  world,  at  the  period  of  the  taking  of  Corindi.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  Pausanias,  the  detested  t}Tanny  of  the  Ro- 
mans destroyed,  at  tliat  unhappy  epoch,  all  the  fortified  places  in 
Greece.  The  destruction  of  many  most  mteresting  remains  of 
Grecian  fortification  is,  no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  the  over- 
bearing policy  of  that  people. 

"  Not  far  from  tlie  ruins  of  Kleonai  is  a  ridge  of  hills,  one  of 
which  is  called  Agian  Oros,  the  holy  mountain,  on  which  are  the 
remains  of  a  small  town  or  castle,  situated  above  the  extensive 

*  Gell'8  Itio.  p.  167. 
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▼iDage  of  ^S^os  BasUif  probably  Tenea,  which  was  sixty  stadia 
from  Corinth,  on  the  way  to  Mycenae."* 

On  leaving  Cleonae,  the  road  is  crossed  by  two  small  torrents, 
which  join  a  large  stream  on  the  right,  flowing  towards  Corinth. 
In  the  plain  are  several  villages.  On  the  right  is  tliat  of  Omar 
Tschaouschj  with  a  few  cypresses  about  it  and  some  cultivation. 
Witliin  a  short  distance,  the  traveller  crosses  five  other  rivulets 
running  towards  the  Coruithian  Gulf.f  The  road  tlien  lies  over 
some  egatle  eminences  of  a  light-coloured  argillaceous  soU,| 
which  have  been  rent  by  earthquakes,  and  furrowed  by  winter 
torrents.  Several  deep  ravines  are  crossed  by  bridges.  On 
coming  in  view  of  the  Gulf,  the  plain  opens  on  the  Ijsft,  covered 
with  vineyards  and  olive-groves.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  was 
proverbiaJ,  and  it  was  noted  for  its  olives.  The  trees,  however, 
Mr.  Dodwell  says,  being  tliickly  planted,  are  not  so  large  and 
thriving  as  those  of  Athens,  which  stand  furdier  apart,  and  have 
more  room  for  their  roots,  as  well  as  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
for  their  branches.  The  road  is  extremely  slippery  after  rain. 
A  steep  path  descends  into  the  plain,  and  at  tlie  foot  of  the  hills 
are  two  tumtUi^  some  ancient  stone-quarries,  and  traces  of  build- 
ings. Further  on,  the  traveller  crosses  two  streams,  and  passes 
by  a  fountain  with  remains  of  Roman  brick-work ;  he  tlien 
passes  over  a  deep  ravine,  and  in  thirty-seven  minutes  after  en- 
tering the  plain,  arrives  at  Corinth. 

CORINTH. 

There  is  scarcely  any  one  of  the  seats  of  ancient  magnificence 
and  luxur)''  that  calls  up  more  vivid  and  powerful  associations, 
than  are  awakened  by  the  name  of  diis  once  opulent  and  power- 
ful city.  Corinth,  "  the  prow  and  stern  of  Greece,*'^  the  em- 
porium of  its  commerce,  the  key  and  bulwark  of  ibe  Pelopon- 
nesus, was  proverbial  for  its  wealth  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer. 
Its  situation  was  so  advantageous  for  the  inexperienced  naviga- 
tion of  early  times,  that  it  became  of  necessity  the  centre  of 
trade.  II     The  circumnavigation  of  Uie  peninsula  was  tedious  and 

*  Dodwell,  Tol.  ii.  p.  206. 

t  Between  Omar  Tschaousch  aod  Rakani,  the  same  rirer  is  crossed  three 
times. 

I  Dr.  Clarke  says,  **  the  rocks  appeared  to  consist  of  a  whitish  chalky  lime- 
stone." ^ 

§  vipufa  m  wfffva  nf(  'EAXo^of*  (Dion  Chrysostom  in  Dodwell).  The  Acro- 
corinthus  was  one  of  the  horns  on  which  Philip  was  advised  to  lay  hold  in 
order  to  secore  the  hfifer,  the  Peloponnesus  :  Ithurae  was  the  other. 

II  The  first  naval  battle  on  record  was  foa^ht  between  Corinth  aod  its  colo- 
ny Corcyrm,  about  667  B.C.    "  Syracuse,  the  oruament  of  Sicily,  Coityra, 
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uncertain  to  a  proverb  ;*  while  at  the  Isthmus,  not  only  their 
cargoes,  but,  if  requisite,  the  smaller  vessek  might  be  transported 
irora  sea  to  sea.  By  its  port  of  Cenchreae,  it  received  the  rich 
merchandise  of  Asia,  and  by  that  of  Lechaeum,  it  maintained  in- 
tercourse with  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Isthmian  Gaines,  by  the 
concourse  of  people  which  they  attracted  at  theu*  celebration,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  its  immense  opulence  ;  and  the  prodigally 
of  its  merchants  rendered  the  place  so  expensive,  that  it  became 
a  saying,  "  It  is  not  for  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth.*'f  Prior  to 
its  barbarous  destruction  by  the  Romans,  it  must  have  been  an 
extremely  magnificent  city.  Pausanias  mentions  in  and  near 
the  city,  a  theatre,  an  odeum,  a  Madium,  and  sixteen  temples. 
That  of  Venus  possessed  above  a  thousand  female  slaves. 

The  original  name  of  Corinth  was  Ephyra  :  who  the  Corin- 
thus  was,  from  whom  the  city  is  stated  to  have  taken  its  present 
name,  is  matter  of  uncertainty  and  fable. |  The  Grecian  city 
was  destroyed  by  Roman  barbarians.  ^'  A  dispute,  in  which  the 
Roman  senate  interposed,  produced  a  war  equally  fatal  to  Gre- 
cian liberty  and  to  Corinth.  The  general  of  the  Achaeans  was 
defeated,  and  fleeing  into  Arcadia,  abandoned  this  city.  Lucius 
Mummius,  who  commanded  the  Roman  army,  apprehensive  of 
some  stratagem,  did  not  enter  until  the  third  day,  though  the 
gates  stood  open.  The  Corinthians  were  put  to  the  sword,  or 
sold  as  captives,  and  the  city  was  pillaged  and  subverted.     The 

some  time  soverei^  of  the  sens,  Ambracia  in  Epirus,  and  several  other  citMf 
more  or  less  flourishing,  owe  their  origin  to  Corinth." — Trar.  of  jhtathantt^ 
▼ol.  iii.  c.  37.  Thucydides  states,  that  the  Corinthian  ship-builders  first  pro- 
duced galleys  with  three  benches  of  oars. 

*  Cape  Malea  was,  in  those  days,  a  sort  of  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  ''  Before 
the  mariner  doubles  Cape  Malea,"  it  was  said,  "  he  should  forget  all  the  boUf 
dearest  in  the  world." 

t  The  woDMo  of  Corinth  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  the  men  by  their 
love  of  gain  and  pleasure.    They  ruin  their  health  by  convivial  debauches,  and 

lote  with  them  is  only  licentious  passion.     Vouus  is  their  principal  deity 

The  Corinthians,  who  performed  such  illustrious  acts  o^  valour  in  the  Persiaa 
war,  becoming  enervated  by  pleasure,  sunk  under  the  yoke  of  the  Argives ; 
were  obliged  alternately  to  solicit  the  protection  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  the 
Athenians,  and  the  Thebans  ;  and  are  at  length  reduced  to  be  only  the  wealth- 
iest, the  most  efleinioate,  and  the  weakest  state  in  Greece." —  Trar.  of  Jhm- 
charnSf  vol.  iii.  c.  37.  In  this  description  of  the  manners  of  Corinth,  we  re- 
cognise the  usual  features  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  capital.  Cadis  has 
been  called  the  modern  Paphos  :  at  one  time  the  emporium  of  the  Indies,  com- 
manding the  commerce  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean,  eminent 
alike  for  its  wealth  and  its  profligacy,  the  charms  of  its  women,  the  opulence 
of  its  merchants,  and  the  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants,  it  might,  with  singulsur  ac- 
curacy in  the  comparison,  have  been  more  appropriately  styled  Uie  modeta 
Corinth. — See  Mod.  Trav.,  Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  365. 

t  "  Corinth,"  sajs  Wheeler,  "  hath  yet  near  upon  preserved  its  old  name; 
for  they  still  call  it  Corintho,  or,  for  shortness,  Coritho ;  feldooB,  now-a-daySy 
pronooBciog  the  £  at  Uie  end  of  Uieir  words." 
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historian  Polybius,  who  was  present,  laments  among  other  arti- 
cles, the  unworthy  treatment  of  the  offerings  and  works  of  art ; 
relating,  that  he  saw  exquisite  and  famous  pictures  thrown  ne- 
glectfully on  the  ground,  and  the  soldiers  playing  on  them  with 
dice.  The  precious  spoil  was  among  the  prime  ornaments  of 
Rome  and  of  the  places  in  which  it  was  dispersed.  The  town 
lay  desolate  until  Julius  Caesar  settled  there  a  Roman  colony, 
when,  in  moving  the  rubbish  and  digging,  many  vases  were 
found,  of  brass  or  earth  finely  embossed.  The  price  given  for 
these  curiosities  excited  industry  in  the  new  inhabitants ;  they 
left  no  burying-place  unexamined ;  and  Rome,  it  is  said,  was 
filled  with  the  furniture  of  the  sepulchres  of  Corinth."* 

When  "  the  republics  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  of  Sparta  and 
Athens,  were  lost  in  a  single  province  of  the  R^man  empire,"f 
which,  fit>m  the  superior  influence  of  tlie  Achaean  league,  was 
usually  denominated  the  province  of  Achaia,  Corinth  became  the 
capital  and  the  residence  of  the  pro-consul.|  Hither  St.  Paul 
came  fix)m  Athens,  A.D.  52,  and  continued  a  year  and  six 
months  in  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  furthest  point 
southward  of  his  travels  in  Greece.  Having  "  shorn  his  head 
in  Cenchrea,"  in  consequence  -of  a  vow,  instead  of  proceeding 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  sailed  thence  to  Ephesus  on  his  way  to 
Syria.  His  two  epistles  to  the  Christian  Church  at  Corinth, 
(written  firom  Ephesus  and  Philippi,  A.D.  56,  57,)  indirecdy 
prove  the  licentioQs  state  of  public  morals  in  the  colonial  capital. 

"  New  Corinth  had  flourished  217  years  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias.  It  had  then  a  few  antiquities,  many  temples  and 
statues,  specially  about  the  c^ora  or  market-place,  and  several 
baths.  Tne  Emperor  Hadrian  introduced  water  firom  a  famous 
spring  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  ;  and  it  had  various  fountains, 
dike  copious  and  ornamental.  The  stream  of  one  issued  from 
a  dolphin,  on  which  was  a  brazen  Neptune  ;  of  another,  from 
the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  on  whom  Bellerophon  was  mounted.  On 
the  right  hand,  coming  along  the  road  leading  from  the  market- 
place towards  Sycion,  were  the  odeum  and  the  theatre,  by 
which  was  a  temple  of  Minerva.  The  old  gymnasium  was  at  a 
distance.  Going  from  the  market-place  toward  Liechaeum,  was 
a  gate,  on  which  were  placed  Phaeton  and  the  Sun  in  gilded 
chariots.  Pirene  entered  a  fountain  of  white  marble,  from  which 
the  current  passed  in  an  open  channel.  They  supposed  the 
metal  called  Corinthian  brass  to  have  been  immersed,  while  red 
hot,  in  this  water.     On  the  way  up  to  the  Acrocorinthus  were 

*  Chaodler,  toI.  u.  cb.  67.  t  Gibbon.  %  Acts  XTiii.  12. 
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nish  annually  150  sailors  for  the  Ottoman  fleet,  in  which  abo 
many  of  themselves  were  serving  through  choice,  and  even  a  few 
had  been  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Capitan  Pacha. 

'*  The  trade  of  Hydra  is  now  totally  gone,  and,  it  is  proba- 
ble, will  never  be  restored,  at  least  in  the  island ;  as,  even  u  suc- 
cessful in  acquiring  their  freedom,  the  Hydriots  will  choose  some 
situation  more  adapted  for  commerce,  and  desert  the  present,  to 
which  they  have  only  been  driven  by  necessity." 

The  population  of  Hydra  was  estimated  in  1825,  at  40,000 
souk.  Mr.  Waddincton  represents  it  as  exclusivety  Albaman. 
"  I  think  it  probable,  he  says,  <^  that  notwithstanding  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Morea,  not  a  dozen  Greek  families  are  to  be  found  re- 
sident in  the  island.  I  should  except  some  Sciote  and  Aivafiote 
refugees,  who  are,  by  the  way,  the  only  mendicants  in  the  place. 
Albanian  is,  of  course,  the  language  used  in  their  intercourse 
vnth  each  other  :  the  men  *  generally,  perhaps  universally,  can 
converse  in  Greek.  But  there  are  many  of  the  wives  and 
slaughters  of  these  Hellenes  (for  they  too  will  sometimes  assume 
the  title  of  regeneration),  who  are  entire  strangers  to  the  language 
of  Greece. 

"  The  great  cause  of  this  rarity  of  sojourners  in  a  place  entirdy 
mercantile,  is  the  extreme  clannishness  of  the  natives  ;  and  this 
jealousy  is  extended  to  all  foreigners  without  exception.  It  is  no 
Albanian  suspiciousness,  or  dislike  of  what  is  Greek  :  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  such  prejudice  exists.  It  is  a  feeling  purdhf 
Hydriote  and  operates  nearly  equally  against  all  the  world  ;  and, 
in  fact,  if  there  be  any  people  whom  the  Hydriotes  hate  as  a 
people,  it  is  tlieir  brother  Albanians  and  neighbours,  the  Spex- 
ziotes  and  Crenidiotes. 

"  Neither  could  I  ever  learn,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Greeks  entertain  any  general  prejudice  against  the  Albanian 
character.  There  are,  indeed,  many  mercenaries  of  that  na- 
tion, who,  during  their  service  in  Greece,  have  plundered  the 
peasantry,  in  connexion  probably  with  the  native  soldiers,  and  oo 
whom  the  entire  odium  has  naturaUy  faUen  ;  but  even  this  ap- 
plies chiefly  to  those  born  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Against 
Albanian  families  or  villages  established  in  Greece,  I  can  per- 
ceive no  such  antipathy.  An  Albanian  commanded  the  Greek 
fleet  during  the  first  year  of  the  war,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  an  Albanian.  To  the  brother  of  the  former  ad- 
miral, the  Cretans  voluntarily  confided  die  eovemment  of  their 
island  ;  and  the  two  persons  at  the  head  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration in  the  Morea  are  Albanians. 

'^  And  yet,  there  would  seem  to  exist  some  strong  character- 
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istic  disdncdons  between  these  two  people ;  as  far,  at  least,  as  I 
am  able  to  judge  from  a  very  short  acquaintance  with  the 
Psarians  and  Hydriotes,  who  are  perhaps  the  best  models  of 
either  character.  Vivacity,  levity,  vanity,  attract  and  amuse  you 
in  the  former,  and  are  well  contrasted  by  the  sedateness,  pnde, 
almost  insolence  of  the  latter,  llie  Greek  has  more  wit,  and 
cleverness,  and  ingenuity  ;  the  Albanian  has  probably  the  advan- 
tage in  sense  and  judgment:  and,  if  the  one  be  more  brilliant, 
the  other  is,  perhaps,  more  honest."* 

*^  There  may,  too,  exist  a  similar  opposition  in  die  nature  of 
their  crimes.  Those  of  the  Greek  \^  be  of  a  lighter  and  less 
decided  character :  they  wiU  possess  more  of  versatility, 
and  chicanery,  and  roguery  ;  less  of  straight-forward  down- 
right villany. 

*'  However,  whether  such  difierences  in  character  exist  or  not, 
a  strong  distinction  in  manners  is  immediately  observable,  and 
this  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  Greek,  whose  natural  and  often 
attentive  politeness  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  sulky  and  re* 
pulsive  reserve  of  the  Albanian. 

"  I  have  not  seen  in  iny  country  so  uniformly  well  dressed  a 
population,  as  that  of  Hydra  ;  I  speak  of  the  men  only,  for  the 
eayety  of  the  women,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  pretty  stnctly  con- 
fined to  their  own  apartments.  There  is  no  where  the  slightest 
appearance  of  distress,  or  even  poverty  ;  nor  ^et  is  there  any 
commercial  busde,  or  show  of  industry,  or  activity  ;  much  less 
is  there  any  parade  or  demonstration  of  war.  The  people  are 
peaceably  clratting  in  the  bazars,  and  eating  with  their  caviar  the 
whitest  bread  m  the  world, — a  nation  of  gentiemen,  enjoymg  the 
united  blessings  of  onulence  and  tranquility  ! 

"  In  fact,  the  peame  of  Hydra  have  yet  suffered  none  even  of 
the  ordinary  misenes  of  war.  The  sailors  have  been  a  great 
deal  employed,  and  enormously  paid.  They  have  shared  the 
plunder  of  several  valuable  prizes  ;  and  in  the  whole  succession 
of  sanguinary  victories  which  they  are  imagined  to  have  obtained 
over  the  Turks  since  the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  I  do 
conscientiously  believe  that  not  twenty  Hydriotes  have  perished. 

*  Some  of  the  most  dsring  and  tuccetsful  exploits  which  hare  done  honour 
to  the  Revolution,  have  been  achieved  by  Ipsariots  ;  but  it  is  a  singular  (act, 
the  Writer  remarks,  that  since  the  unfortunate  destruction  of  Ipsara  bj  the 
Capitan  Pasha,  the  whole  of  the  Greek  fleet  is  Albanian.  Canaris,  however, 
is  an  Ipsariof.  Count  Pecchio,  who  saw  him  at  Egina,  describes  him  as  a 
jonngraan,  about  thirty-two,  frank,  gay,  and  extremely  modest,  beloved  by  hit 
countrymen,  but  envied  by  the  Hydriots.  His  wife  is  also  an  Iptariot,  "  of 
great  beauty,  grave  and  modest,  a  Minerva.*' 
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^*  The  government  of  the  island  is  vested  in  the  hands  of  sa 
primates,  who  are  sustained  in  the  exercise  of  their  duty  by  the 
authority  of  the  other  merchants ;  but  their  united  weight,  being 
devoid  of  all  physical  support,  is  insufficient  to  oppose  any  veiy 
general  mutiny  of  the  sailors,  who- may  be  five  or  six  thousand 
in  number,  and  are  prepared  on  such  occasions  to  proceed  to 
any  extremity.  It  was  thus,  m  fact,  that  Hydra,  was  first  en- 
gaged m  the  present  Revolution.  Immediately  after  the  first 
explosion  at  Patras,  Spezzia  declared  her  independence.  The 
example  of  Spezzia  was  very  soon  followed  by  Psara,  but  die 
primates  of  Hydra  still  hesitated ;  they  were  much  more  opulent 
than  their  neighbours,  and  therefore  irisked  much  more  by  the 
throw  when  every  thing  was  staked.  The  sailors,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  had  been  unemployed  since  the  preceding  October, 
when  Conduriotti  and  the  other  merchants  called  in  their  vessels, 
were  enchanted  with  the  fair  prospect  of  service  and  profit  which 
was  opened  to  them  by  the  insurrection  :  they  became  cfauno- 
Tous  ior  liberty  and  rel^on,  and,  on  the  further  hesitation  of  die 
merchants,  they  proceeded  to  goad  and  flog  them  into  indepen- 
dence.* 

''  As  individuals  and  as  merchants,  the  leading  persons  it 
Hydra  are  extremely  and  deservedly  respected  ;  and,  in  my 
short  intercourse  with  them,  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  that  repul- 
sive inhospitality  with  which  I  have  sometimes  lieard  them 
charged.  I  have  even  been  more  fortunate  in  escaping  any  in- 
sult from  the  lower  classes  ;  for  them,  at  least,  I  had  been  al- 
ways taught  to  expect  insult  as  a  matter  of  course  :  tlie  popu- 
lace of  Hydra  is  notoriously  lawless  and  intractable.  However, 
Greeks  at  last,  with  all  tlieir  national  vanity,  often  do  each  other 
great  injustice.  In  this  singular  land,  every  man's  country  b  his 
own  city,  or  his  ovm  mountain,  or  his  own  rock  ;  and  to  these, 
his  mere  patriotism,  as  separated  from  his  interest,  is  almost  en- 
tirely confined ;  and  he  appears  even  to  detest  every  thing 
beyond  them.  Islanders  abuse  Moraites,  and  Moraites  cahiin- 
niate  Islanders,  while  many  districts  in  the  Morea,  and  many  isles 
in  the  Egean,  have  their  several  subdivisions  of  animosity.  So 
that  if  these  people  are  severally  worse  tlian  they  represent  them- 
selves, we  are  often  consoled  to  find  their  neighbours  very  much 
better  than  we  had  been  instructed  to  expect.f 

*  The  whole  number  of  the  mob  is  stated  at  6000,  and  they  are  said  to  bare 
extorted  from  the  merchants  the  sum  of  15^^000  dollars,  being:  250  piastres 
each.  This  Writer's  account  of  the  transaction  may  be  thought,  however, 
not  very  distinct  or  perhaps  accurate. 

t  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  visited  Hydrt, 
■P€«kio|p  with  Tery  umistttl  asperity  of  the  inhabitantt  of  «  Poros,  Hy^ud 
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*'  Some  of  the  merchants,  notwithstanding  the  sacrifices  which 
the  Revolution  has  extorted  from  them,  are  still  supposed  to  pos- 
sess very  considerable  capital,  though  to  what  amount,  where 
placed,  or  how  at  this  moment  employed,  I  cannot  learn  with 
any  certainty.  Much  is  probably  afloat  in  Frank  bottoms,  and 
engaged  in  the  corn  trade  with  Alexandria  or  the  Black  Sea. 

'^  1  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  believe  that  the  advantages  of 
education  are  as  yet  extremely  undervalued  at  Hydra.  Among 
the  higher  classes,  indeed,  some  few  young  men  are  sent  to 
study  in  Italy  ;  and  many  others,  whom  commercial  specula- 
tions may  have  established  for  a  time  in  more  civilised  lands, 
have  not  lost  that  opportunity  to  instruct  and  inform  themselves  ; 
but  the  improvement  of  the  lower  orders  is  miserably  neglected  ; 
and  to  this  cause,  chiefly,  we  may  attribute  the  selfish  and  illiberal 
spirit  by  which  they  are  characterised,  their  disposition  to  riot 
and  disorder,  and  that  unmeaning  pride  and  insolence  of  demean- 
our, which  is  so  generally  the  companion  of  ignorance."* 

That  such  should  be  die  character  of  an  uneducated  mari<« 
time  population,  can  excite  no  reasonable  surprise,  nor  does  it  af- 
ford any  just  ground  for  reproach  on  eiitier  die  character  or  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  or  more 
absurd  than  to  require  from  the  lower  orders,  in  a  country  just 
emerging  from  the  barbarising  bfluence  of  despotism,  a  de^ 
gree  of  patriotism,  enlightened  conduct,  and  polished  manners, 
which  would  be  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  mariners  and  mari- 
time traders  of  our  own  Island.f    The  first  person  in  the  island, 

some  of  the  commercial  ulands/'  as  ''  the  worst  kind  of  Greeks/*  who''  think 
themselves  independent,  because  not  under  the  immediate  bondage  of  Turkish 
despotbm  ;**  as  having  **  all  the  disgusting  impudence  of  emancipated 
slaves  ;**  and  he  d^ares,  "  he  never  found  any  Turkish  insolence  or  brutality 
so  disgusting  as  the  little  despicable  pride  and  low  impertinence  of  the  con* 
temptible  and  filthy  inhabiUnts  of  Poros."  This  is  the  language  of  spleen  ; 
and  it  turns  out  that  these  islanders  are  not  Greeks  !  Count  Pecchio  happily 
applies  to  the  common  people  of  Hydra,  Homer's  description  of  the  ancient 
Fhaeaciaos  -. 

"  A  race  of  rugged  mariners  are  these  ; 
Unpolished  men,  and  boisterous  as  their  seas ; 
The  native  islanders  ak>ne  their  care, 
And  hateful  he  that  breathes  a  foreign  ahr. 
These  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordain 
To  build  proud  navies,  and  command  the  main ; 
On  canvas  wings  to  cut  the  wateiy  way. 
No  bird  so  light,  no  thought  so  swift  as  they." 

Pope,  Odjfs.  b.  vii. 
"^  Waddiogton,  pp.  103^1 12. 

t  A  Spexsiote  priest,  the  eparch  of  the  island,  speaking  to  Mr.  Emertoo  of 
the  want  of  principle  and  unanimity  among  the  leading  ci^am,  observed,  that 
^  poor  Greect  was  still  but  an  infant  state ;  that  it  was  cruel  to  expect  manly 

45 
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*<  Under  the  western  top  of  the  hOl,  is  a  place  walled  kif 
which  they  say,  was  the  place  where  the  Jews  lived  when  Co* 
rinth  was  under  the  Venetians.  They  make  four  distiBct  quar- 
ters of  this  castle,  each  governed  by  a  difierent  Haga.  BiM 
their  forces  consist  now  only  of  the  inhabitants,  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians :  no  Jews  were  now  amongst  them.  The  numbers  of 
Turks  and  Christians  seem  to  be  equal,  and  are  esteoned  not 
to  exceed  1500  in  number,  both  m  the  town  and  casde,  hrt 
there  are  many  more  dispersed  up  and  down  in  the  villages  in 
the  plain.** 

Both  E)r.  Clarke  and  Mr.  IXxlweD  speak  in  gkywing  ki^mga 
of  the  view  obtained  from  this  ridge.  The  former,  descMNog 
the  prospect  seen  froni  the  outer  gate, says:  "  As  from  the  PtBitii&> 
non  at  Athens  we  had  seen  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  so  now  we 
had  a  commanding  view  across  the  Sarooic  Gulf,  of  Sabmais  and 
the  Athenian  acropolis.  Looking  down  upon  the  Istfanwis,  the 
shadow  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  of  a  conical  shape,  extended  ex- 
acdy  half  across  its  length,  the  point  of  the  cone  bei^g  oenCral 
between  the  two  seas.  Towards  the  N.,  we  saw  Parnassus 
covered  with  snow,  and  Helicon,  and  Cithcron.  Nearer  to  the 
^e  appeared  the  mountain  Crerania,  between  Megara  and  Co- 
rinth. But  the  prospect  which  we  surveyed  was  by  no  means 
so  extensive  as  that  seen  by  Wheeler,  because  we  were  denied 
admission  to  the  fortress,  which  concealed  a  part  of  the  viev 
towards  the  riebt." 

The  point  uom  which  Mr:  DodweU  surveyed  this  nuucnifice^ 
prospect,  was  from  the  rock,  a  few  hundred  yards  S.  w7of  die 
Acrocorinthus,  from  which  it  was  battered  by  Moharoed  D. ;  and 
as  this  view  includes  the  citadel  it^lf,  it  has  the  advantage  over 
the  other.  The  Athenian  acropolis  appears  like  a  white  speA  m 
the  distance.  In  point  both  of  grandeur  and  interest,  the  pano- 
rama forms  one  oi  the  most  captivating  views  in  Chreece. 

Since  the  conmiencement  ol  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  Acro- 
corinthus has  repeatedly  been  lost  and  regained  by  the  contend- 
ing pardes ;  and  this  important  fortress,  which  might  be  made 
the  bulwark  of  the  Peninsula,  has  seemed,  through  the  weakness 
and  improvidence  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  lost  aD  its  former  coo- 
sideration  and  importance.  Well  provisioned,  a  soudl  gaiiison 
might  here  have  defied  the  utmost  efibrts  of  the  Ottoman  inva- 
ders. Greece  has  no  Mohamed  lU  to  fear  in  Sultan  Mahmoiid. 
The  modem  town  has  shared  the  fate  of  Argos  and  Tripolitni 
having  been  ahemately  devastated  by  Turk,  Albanian,  and  Ifc- 
reote ;  few  remains  of  antiquity,  however,  were  left  far  them 
to  destroy.    Chandler  sars:  ^^  Corinth  has  pceacfpred  butfeir 
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,  t  I  I  n  I  r  ^  I  u; 


of  its  Greek  or  Roman  cidzens.  The  chief  remains 
are  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  town,  and  above  the  bazar ; 
eleven  cohimns  supporting  their  architraves,  of  the  Doric  order, 
fluted,  and  wanting  in  heieht  nearly  half  the  common  proportion 
to  the  diameter.*  Wittun  them,  towards  the  western  end,  b 
one  taller,  though  not  entire,  wliich,  it  is  likely,  contributed  to 
sustain  the  roof.  They  have  been  found  to  be  stone,  not  mar- 
ble, and  appear  brown,  perhaps  from  a  crust  formed  on  the  out- 
side. The  ruin  is  probably  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  a 
Sortion  of  a  fabric  erected  not  only  before  the  Greek  city  was 
estroyed,  but  before  the  Doric  order  had  attained  to  maturity. 
I  suspect  it  to  have  been  the  Sisypheum  mentioned  by  Strabo.f 
Nortn  of  the  bazar  stands  a  large  mass  of  brick-work,  a  remnant, 
it  may  be  conjectured,  of  a  bath,  or  of  the  gymnasium." 

Of  these  eleven  columns,  only  seven  remabed  standing  when 
Dr.  Clarke  visited  CJorinth,  and  only  five  of  the  seven  supported 
an  entablature.  The  destruction  of  four  columns  out  of  the 
eleven  seen  by  Wheeler  and  Chandler,  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  Turkish  governor,  who  had  used  them  in  building  a  house, 
fiirst  blasting  them  into  fragments  with  gun-powder.  The  dis- 
proportioo  of  the  length  of  these  pillars  to  their  diameter,  is 
considered  by  this  Traveller  as  an  argument  against,  rather  than 
in  favour  of,  their  hifii  antiquity ;  and  there  is  no  edifice  noticed 
by  Pausanias  to  which,  he  thinks,  it  more  accurately  corresponds, 
than  the  temple  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus,  to  whom  the 
Corinthians  were  indebted  for  the  restoration  of  their  city.  Sup- 
posing the  bazar  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aeoroj  its 
situation  would  agree  with  this  supposition.  Crusius,  however, 
asserts  that  it  is  the  temple  of  Juno,|  which  Pausanias  mentions 
as  being  below  the  Acrocorinthus ;  and  Mr.  Dodwell  says :  ^*  It 
is  probably  the  most  ancient  remaining  in  GreecCi  if  we  may 
judge  by  its  mas^ve  and  inelegant  proportions,  lie  columns 
are  each  composed  of  one  block  of  calcareous  stone  which,  being 
of  a  porous  quality,  was  anciently  covered  with  stucco  of  great 


*  'Wbikt  height,  ioftead  of  being  equal  to  six  dismeteriy  the  true  proportioa 
of  the  Dork  shaft,  according  to  PUoy,  does  not  amount  to  four. 

t  Thit  Mppoeition  ii  rejected  by  Dr.  Clarke  as  wholly  improbable.  "  The 
S^rpheoA  was  a  boiidinc  of  such  uncertain  form,  that  Strabo,  eighteen  ceo- 
tnnes  ago,  oould  not  positively  pronounce  whether  it  had  been  a  temple  or 
m  palace  >  whereas  the  first  sight  of  this,  eren  in  its  present  dilapidated  state, 
would  have  batn  suflkieot  to  put  the  matter  beyond  dispute.  The  Sisypheum 
k  not  aMBtiQiMd  by  Pausanias,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case,  u  its  re* 
flMUDS  were  of  this  magmtnde." 

X  Pausanias  terms  it  a  ilteron  of  Bonssan  Juno ;  a  word  of  such  doobtfol 
inpofft,  that  whether  he  means  a  temple  is  ques tionable. 
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hardness  and  durability.  A  similar  expedient  has  been  prac* 
tised  in  all  the  temples  of  Ghreece,  Sjcily,  and  Italy,  where  die 
columns  are  of  common  stone." 

Dr.  Clarke  found,  he  says,  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  buQ^ngSt 
**  particularly  of  one  pardy  hewn  in  the  rock,  opposite  the  re- 
mains of  the  temple.  The  outside  of  this  exhibits  the  marks  of 
cramps  for  sustaining  slabs  of  marble,  once  used  in  covering  die 
walls ;  a  manner  of  building,  perhaps,  not  of  earlier  date  than  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  In  ^is  building  were  several  cbambeis 
all  hewn  in  the  rock,  and  one  of  them  has  still  an  oblong  window 

remaining We  were  unable,"  he  adds,  "  to  find  the  theatre,^ 

or  any  remaii^s  of  a  stadium ;  but,  close  to  the  bazar,  we  saw 
part  of  a  very  large  structure,  built  entirely  of  tiles  or  thin  bricks. 
The  people  of  the  place  remembered  tUs  more  perfect ;  and 
they  described  it  as  a  building  full  of  seats  ranged  one  above  the 
other.  Possibly,  therefore,  it  may  have  been  the  Odeum,  un- 
less, indeed,  it  were  an  amphitlieatre,  or  a  theatre  raised  entirely 
from  the  ground,  like  the  Coliseum  at  Rome." 

It  is  remarkable,  tliat  no  remains  appear  to  exist  at  Cormth, 
of  any  edifice  of  the  order  of  architecture  said  to  have  been  in- 
vented there ;  nor  could  Mr.  Dodwell  perceive  in  any  part  of 
the  Isthmus,  the  acanthus  plant,  which  tn'ms  tlie  distinctive  char- 
acter of  the  Corinthian  capital. 

The  port  of  Cenchrcae,  which  retains  its  acient  name  under 
the  corrupted  forms  of  Chencri  and  Kekreh,f  was  visited  by 
the  latter  Traveller,  from  a  wish  to  discover  the  site  of  some  an- 
oint sepulchres,  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Co- 
rinth, from  which  they  had  extracted  vases  of  the  highest  anti- 
quity. "  We  passed,"  he  says,  "  by  some  Roman  sepulchres 
and  ruins  of  no  import,  and,  in  forty  minutes  from  Corinth,  went 
a  short  distance  from  the  village  called  Hexamilia,  near  which 
are  some  ancient  stone-quarries  of  considerable  extent*     We 


*  It  i>  not  a  little  sio|^1ar,  that  neither  Dr.  Clarke  nor  Mr.  DodwcH,  aay 
more  than  Chandler  or  Wheeler,  could  discover  the  theatre,  which  Sir  W.  Gdl 
mentions  as  occurring  in  the  route  from  Corinth  to  Cenchreie.  "  At  30  Ma- 
ntes from  Corinth,  having  left  the  road  to  Megara  on  the  left,  and  puaed  a 
ieke  with  cypresses  on  the  left,  near  which  Is  still  farther  left,  across  a  pioiigfccJ 
field,  the  min  of  a  fine  amphiiheatrt  cutout  of  the  na/ura/rodb,— -croat  a  lifcr 
from  the  right.    Oid  the  descent  to  the  stream,  ancient  foandatioos.** 

t  "  At  noon  we  dropped  anchor  in  the  port  of  Cenchris.  A  tnaall  katwv 
Ae  port  serves  as  a  cnstom-house,  the  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Ctn^knm. 
Aronnd  it  grew  com  ;  and  some  plantations  of  cotton  were  intennixed  wiA 
the  panieian  miiiaetum  (panick  grass  or  'millet),  still  called  1^  the  Greeks 
«mi.  Might  not  the  original  cultivation  of  this  plant  here  in  prelercoee  li 
outer  places,  have  given  name  to  the  port  and  village  .'**— SmrHoiuPS'a  Poftp, 
in  WalpoU's  TrmOt,  p.  41. 
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crossed  a  streamy  and  observed  some  blocks  of  stone  <m  its  bank, 
perhaps  tbe  remains  of  a  bridge.  The  niins  of  a  modem  fort 
are  seen  on  a  hill  .to  the  right.  These  hills  are  the  boundaries 
of  the  Isthmus.  In  an  hour  and  three  quarters  from  Corinth, 
we  arrived  at  the  sea-»de,  and,  in  another  quarter  of  an  hour, 
at  the  Baths  of  Helen ;  which  time  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
70  itadia  that  Strabo  gives  as  tbe  distance  between  Corinth  and 
Kenchreai.  The  entrance  of  the  port  is  between  two  low  capes, 
on  one  of  which  is  a  magazine  and  a  modem  lowei:;  in  mins,  with 
some  anci^it  remains.*  Other  traces  are  observed  on  the  oppo^ 
site  cape.  At  the  entrance  of  the  port  is  an  insular  rock,  r^au- 
sanias  sajrs :  *  At  Kenchreai  there  is  a  tem(de  of  Venus  and  a 
marble  statue  ;  beyond  which,  in  the  current  of  the  sea,  there  is 
a  bronze  Neptune  ;  and,  on  the  other  extremity  of  the  port,  are 
the  temples  of  ^sculapius  and  Isis !'  The  actual  appearance  of 
the  pan  itself  elucidates  the  passage  in  Pausanias  as  well  as  a 
medal  of  Antoninus  Pius.f  it  would  appear  that  the  temple  of 
Venus  was  on  one  cape ;  those  of  .^sculapius  and  isis  on  th6 
other ;  and  the  statue  of  Neptune  oa  the  insular  mass  which  is 
surrounded  with  the  sea.  « 

^*  l^he  *  Bath  of  Helena'  is  at  least  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the 
port.  Tbe  stream  that  issues  fi-om  the  rock,  forms  a  deep  bath 
several  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea  :  the  water  is  beaudfully 
clear,  rather  saline,  and  in  a  small  degree  tepid.J  Instead  of 
falling  immediately  into  the  sea,  which,  according  to  Pausanias, 
was  formerly  the  case,  it  is  diverted  from  its  original  course  by 
ditches,  and  a  large  milfis  tumed  by  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
which,  after  a  course  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  enters  near  a 
round  promontory,  projecting  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
hills  which  bound  the  western  side  of  the  Isthmus.  From  hence 
is  seen  the  hiBy  shore  stretching  up  towards  the  Epidauriad. 

^  It  appears  that  when  Pausanias  arrived  at  Kenchreai  and 
the  Bath  of  Helena,  he  returned  by  another  road ;  for  it  is  only 
on  his  return,  that  he  mentions  some  ancient  sepulchres,  which, 
he  says,  are  near  the  road.  I  inquired  of  the  millers  at  the  Bath 
of  Helena,  if  there  was  any  way  leading  to  Corint)),  without  re- 
tracing my  steps.  They  informed  me  that  there  was  no  regular 
road,  but  that  I  might  go  by  a  bad  and  circuitous  route,  through 

* 

*  Sevinl  blodu  of  pranlte  form  the qaaj.  Nev  the  tea  is  "a  curious 
•epakhnl  onrero/'— Cell's  Itin.  p.  208. 

t  Tbe  BMdal  alluded  to  has  a  head  of  the  emperor  on  one  side,  and,  on  the 
rerCTse,  %  leiridrcular  port,  at  each  projection  of  which  is  a  temple ;  and  in 
the  sea,  at  tbe  aatrance  of  Ute  port,  is  a  statue  of  I<ieptune,  known  by  the  tri- 
dent in  his  left  haid,  and  a  dolphin  in  his  rigiit. 

t  Iccordbf  to  Dr.  Clarke,  64^  of  Fahrenheit. 
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a  plain  on  tbe  western  side  of  a  range  of  tuDs,  b^innhie  at  tfat 
southern  foot  of  the  Acroconnth,  and  terminating  near  me  Batb 
of  Hekna.  We  accordingly  proceeded  through  a  very  thick  and 
very  difficult  forest  of  shrubs.  In  twen^-five  mmutes  from  the 
Bath  of  Helena,  we  passed  some  cottages,  and  m  twelve  minutes 
iurther,  a  village  caUed  Gallatachi.  Half  an  hour  more  brou^ 
us  to  a  miserable  village  called  Mertese,  and  the  first  cottage  we 
entered,  presented  objects  of  great  bterest,  as  connected  with 
the  sepulchres  of  which  we  were  in  search.  Upon  the  shdf 
which  goes  round  the  interior  of  these  cottages,  and  on  wbidi 
they  place  (heir  imaller  culmanr  utensils  and  vessels  of  eardieii- 
ware,  I  saw  two  smaU  vases  of  terra  cotta,  of  rude  but  ancieat 
workmanship :  the  other  cottages  exhibited  vases  of  die  same 
kind,  but  without  any  figures  on  them,  or  any  thing  whicfa  ren- 
dered them  interesting  in  themselves.  We  succeeded,  however, 
m  persuading  some  of  the  villagers  to  accompany  us  to  tbe  spot 
wni^^  they  were  found,  which  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  mBe  mm 
die  village  towards  Connth.  We  came  to  an  eminence  a  fitde 
elevated  above  the  other  undulations  of  the  plain,  and  fcond  it 
covered  with  sepulchres  of  the  vnoycua  kind,  sunilar  to  those  at 
the  PirsBus.  The  countrymen  opened  a  few  ij  our  presence,  in 
which  we  found  bones  and  several  vases  broken  into  small  pieces. 
Those  which  were  entire,  were  plain,  and  composed  <^  a  beau- 
tifully shining  black  varnish,  which  was  still  as  fresh  as  oo  the 
day  when  it  was  painted.  The  vases  were  remarkably  ligbt,  and 
of  elegant  forms.  We  also  found  a  large  cinerarr  urn,  of  com- 
mon ^rth,  containing  ashes  and  burnt  nones.  The  sepuKdocs 
were  confusedly  placed,  without  any  attention  to  regularity  of 
arrangement,  or  to  the  direction  of  East  and  West.  As  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  these  sepulchres  belonged  to  some  ancaeflt 
city  in  the  vicinity,  I  made  every  inquiry  which  might  lead  to  the 
discovery  if  any  such  place  existed ;  but  was  assured  that  oodi- 
ing  of  the  kind  was  known.  This  is  another  reason  £>r  suppos- 
ing them  to  be  the  tombs  to  which  Pausanias  refers  aa  his  return 
to  Corinth,  as  he  mentions  no  other  remains  in  their  vicinity ; 
and  they  coq)d  not  have  belonged  to  Corinth,  fixMn  which  tbqr 
are  distant  at  least  seven  mOes. 

"  The  villagers  of  Mertese  informed  me,  that  a  Jew  of  Co- 
rinth, who  had  lately  been  digging  in  this  spot,  had  found  several 
vases.  On  my  return  to  Corinth,  I  immecUately  called  upco 
him,  and  found  them  heaped  m  a  comer  with  other  rubbish.  He, 
however,  knew,  or  pretended  to  know,  the  value  of  an  inscribed 
vase,  which  he  shewed  me,  and  which,  with  some  difficulnr,  I 
bought  of  him.    The  designs  of  tbe  figures  and  tlie  forms  oi  die 
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letters  are  of  the  most  ancient  character ;  and  probably  no  vase 
of  terra  cotta  has  yet  been  discovered  that  belongs  to  a  period  so 
remote.  It  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  above  tne  other, 
in  which  are  lions,  bulls,  stags,  goats,  birds,  and  flowers,  which 
are  not  historical,  but  merely  omam^ital.  The  cover,  however, 
is  of  the  greatest  interest ;  it  represents  the  chase  of  a  wild  boar, 
in  which  the  name  of  each  of  the  actors  is  written  by  his  side, 
in  letters  of  the  most  ancient  date.  The  subject  is  opened  by  a 
figure  dressed  in  a  long  garment,  and  carrying  a  caduceus  in  his 
right  hand,  with  the  inscription,  Agamemnon.  The  next  figure 
is  a  female  named  Alka.  She  places  her  right  hand  on  the 
bead  of  a  bc^,  who  holds  a  parazonionj  or  short  sword,  *in  his 
left  hand,  and  whose  name  is  Doremachos,  written  from  right  to 
left.  The  next  figure  is  a  female  named  Sakes,  holding  a  singu- 
lar and  indefinite  object  m  her  hand.  This  appears  to  be  the 
conclusion  of  the  subject,  as  a  bird  is  placed  after  this  figure, 
which  is  often,  found  on  the  most  ancient  vases,  marking  the  ter- 
mination of  the  story,  or  the  separation  of  one  subject  from 
another.  The  figure  which  commences  the  other  subject  is 
Andrytos,  armed  with  a  large  Argrilic  shield,  with  knemidesy  with 
the  xovroc  ot  doXtxoifiuov  tyx^g  (the  long  spear),  which  he  is 
darting  at  the  boar,  and  wearing  a  short  vest  or  cuirass,  not 
reaching  to  his  knees.  The  next  to  this  is  Paphon,  who  is  run- 
lung,  and  in  the  act  of  shooting  at  the  boar  with  hb  bow  and 
arrow ;  bis  quiver  is  hanging  on  his  back,  and  his  head  is'  armed 
wittMtt  helmeC,  embellished  with  a  high  lophosj  or  crest,  i  After 
this  figure  b  placed  a  bird,  smaller  thai)  Uiat  above  mentioned, 
which  appears  to  be  only  an  ornament  to  fill  up  the  space,  and 
not  a  stop  to  the  subject.  This  continues  with  the  wild  boar, 
which  is  ah-eady  pierced  behind  with  two  lone  spears  and  three 
abort  ones,  shot  from  the  bow  of  Paphon.  Under  tlie  animal  is 
die  figure  of  one  of  the  hunters,  named  Philon,  holding  a  long 
qpear,  but  extended  on  the  ground,  as  if  kiUed  by  the  boar,  which 
isninmng  at  ftiU  speed,  and  is  met  by  Tbersandros,  who  pierces 
hb  bead  with  a  sword.  Only  one  of  the  figures  is  armed  whh  a 
hdmet,  and  one  with  a  shield.  This  is  the  termination  of  tlie 
subject.  The  remainiifg  part  of  the  cover  is  occupied  by  two 
winged  sphinxes,  with  human  heads  and  the  bodies  and  feet  of 
Sods  ;  they  face  each  other,  and  are  couched  upon  their  hinder 
legs,  their  fcnremost  being  erect.  Between  them  is  a  bird  rc- 
aeodblmg  a  swan.  The  figures  were  evidendy  drawn  witli  great 
care,  aM  executed  with  difficuhy,  before  tne  facility  of  after 
times  bad  been  attained.  No  better  specimen  of  the  unimproved 
archaic  stjrle  can  well  be  seen.    There  is  a  natural  motion  in  all 
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the  figureSf  attended,  however,  widi  the  rigid  iCbrroalitj  and 
elaborate  stiflhess  of  the  earliest  antiquity.  The  vase  is  the 
colour  of  box-wood,  being  a  light  yellow ;  the  6gures  are  com- 
posed of  the'  two  colours,  black  and  dark  red ;  the  muscles  of  the 
body  and  the  plaits  of  ths  vests  are.  represented  by  the  paint 
being  scratch^  with  a  sharp  instrument,  until  the  natural  cobur 
of  the  earth  is  seen.  The  earth  is  extremely  fine,  and  the  vaae 
is  surprisingly  light  and  thin.  It  is  difficult,  and  indeed  imposa- 
ble,  to  determine  its  age ;  the  style  of  the  design,  however,  but 
more  particularly  the  very  ancient  and  curious  form  of  die  letters, 
induces  me  to  place  it  about  700  years  before  the  Chrisdan  eia. 
^^  None  of  the  names  on  the  vase  are  known  in  heroic  hislorf  , 
except  those  of  Agamemnon  and  Thersandros.  The  latter  wis 
probaUy  son  of  Sisyphos,  king  of  Epbyra  (aftewards  Corindi). 
There  was,  however,  another,  Thersandros,  son  of  Polyiuoes 
and  Argia,  who  was  with  the  (Greeks  at  the  Trojan  war.  IIm 
hunt  which  b  here  represented,  is  unknown  in  ancient  Ustoiy.* 
Those  which  have  come  down  to  us  are,  the  chase  of  the  Cdfy- 
donian  boar,  and  that  of  Parnassus,  where  Ulysses  was  wounded. 
The  Cromyon  sow  and  Erymanthian  boar,  which  were  UHed  by 
Theseus  and  Hercules  seem  not  to  have  afibrded  the  of^KXtuni- 
ty  of  a  general  hunt  like  the  two  above  mentioned/'f 

THE  ISTHMUS. 

Hexamilia.  derives  its  name  from  being  situated  whei^  die 
Isthmus  is  six  miles  over.  Beyond  this  village  towards  Mount 
Oneius,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  Port  Schoenus,  Dr.  Chrfce 
thought  he  observed  the  form  of  an  ancient  theatre,  of  which  nodi- 
ing  but  the  Apoife/t.  remains  ;  and  crossing  an  artificial  causeway 
over  a  fosse,  he  soon  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient 
Isthmian  town.  Here,  the  ground  is  covered  vnth  fragments  of 
various-coloured  marble,  grey  granite,  white  limestone,  broken 
pottery,  and   disjointed  shafts,  capitals,  and   cornices,  amoi^ 


*  The  wild  boar  chase  is  not  an  aiicommoD  ddineatioa  on  fictile 
is  one  of  great  interest  and  remote  antiquityi  in  the  coUection  of  Sir  W. 
ilton,  which  is  at  present  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  pp.  194 — ^200.  The  learned  TntTcUer  describes  alM  dM 
marble  nfc^rvuMv,  or  mouth  of  a  well,  which  he  saw  when  at  CMiath,  kal 
which  is  now  in  the  coUection  of  the  Earl  of  Guilford  at  London.  On  tbecx* 
terior  are  sculptured  ten  figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief,  partaking  «f 
the  drj  rigidity  of  the  earliest  sculpture.  The  subject  is  supposed  to  aAvdeis 
the  reconciliation  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  and  the  sculpture  had  pmlMblj  be- 
longed, as  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  sacred  weUs  used  in  sacnficiftl  UratimlioBt^  ts 
the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
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wUch  was  part  of  the  fluted  shaft  of  a  Doric  column  five  feet  in 
diameter.  The  ancient  waU,  whici^  traverses  the  Isthmus, 
makes  a  sudden  turn  before  it  reaches  the  shore  of  the  Saronic 
Gulfy  and  bearing  away  towards  Mount  Oneius,*  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  port  of  Schoenus,  closing  it  in  upon  the  Corinthian 
aide.  The  nuns  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  the  stadium,  and  the 
theatre,  togedier  with  waUs  and  other  indications  of  the  Isth- 
mian town,  surround  this  port,  being  situated  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountain  sloping  down  to  the  sea. 

The  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  near  which  the 
Isthmian  Games  were  celebrated,  are  to  the  west  of  the  waU, 
upon  an  area  of  276  paces  in  length  by  64.  A  Greek  chapel, 
now  in  a  rumed  state,  occupies  part  of  this  area.  Of  the  tem- 
ple itself,  not  a  single  pillar  is  now  erect ;  but  the  fallen  columns, 
with  their  entablatures,  yet  remain.  The  material  is  a  white 
limestone.  The  workmanship  of  the  capitals,  the  fluting  of  the 
columns,  and  the  other  ornamental  parts  are  very  beautiful. 
Amon^  seven  or  eight  of  these  capitals,  Dr.  Clarke  found  onty 
one  with  the  acanmus  ornament ;  yet,  he  supposes  the  building 
to  have  beeo  of  the  Corinthian  order.  It  was  of  small  dimen- 
aoDs :  the  shafts  of  some  of  the  columns  are  only  2  feet  9 
inches  m  diameter. 

The  theatre  adjoined  the  southern  wall  of  the  area  of  the 
temple.  The  kouon^  which  alone  remains,  has  been  almost 
filled  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  by  the  effect  of  earth- 
quakes :  it  faces  the  port.  West  of  the  theatre,  at  right  angles 
with  the  Isthmian  wall,  is  the  stadium,  extending  east  and  west, 
paraUd  to  one  side  of  the  area  of  the  temple.  The  stone 
bont'Wqrk  and  some  of  the  benches  remain  at  the  upper  end, 
akhou^  earthquakes  or  torrents  have  forced  channeb  mto 
the  arena. 

Just  at  the  place  where  the  Isthmian  waU  joins  Mount  Oneius, 
is  a  tuamdus  ;  **  perhaps  that  which  was  supposed  to  contain  the 
body  of  Melicertes,  m  honour  of  whose  uurial  tlie  Isthmian 
games  were  instituted,  above  1300  years  before  the  christian 
era.**  Within  the  ssicred  periboltiSy  Pausanias  states,  there  was  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Melicertes,  which  contained  statues  of  the 

*  ^  There  it  •  small  ridg«  of  «  hill  running  alonfi^  in  the  middle  of  the  isUi- 
«Mit,lhat  I  should  not  have  taken  notice  of,  had  not^Tbucydides  put  me  in 
nfaid  of  k,  calling  it  Mons  Oneius,  situate  between  the  Port  Cencbre  and 
CrooiaiD,  which  hindered  that  part  of  the  Corinthian  army  left  at  Cencture 
AtNB  iaeiiig  how  things  passed  at  Cromium  with  the  other  part  of  their  forces, 
who  had  Joined  battle  with  the  Athenians,  until  by  the  dust  that  was  raised 
tiNry  hud  BMke  thereof."— Whxxlsr,  p.  497. 

4B 
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boy,  of  his  mother  Leucothea,  and  of  Nqitone.*  This  tomb 
stands  on  a  very  conspicuous  eminence  above  the  wall,  **  almost 
contiguous"  to  the  peribohu.  Between  the  stadium  and  the 
wall,  Dr.  Clarke  found  fragments  of  Doric  cohmms  neariy  sbc 
feet  in  diameter.  ''  But  among  all  the  remains  here,"  he  adds, 
^  perhaps  the  roost  remarkable,  as  corresponding  to  the  mdicatiaDs 
of  the  spot  left  us  by  Pausanias,  is  the  living  family  of  those 
pine-trees  sacred  to  Neptune,  which  he  says,  grew  in  a  ri^  line 
upon  one  side  in  the  approach  to  the  temple,  the  statues  of  "die 
victors  in  the  Games  being  upon  the  other  side.  Many  of  these, 
self-sown,  are  seen  on  the  outside  of  the  wall,  upon  the  sbpe  of 
the  land  facing  the  port  :  diey  may  also  be  observed  further 
along  the  coast.  Every  thing  conspires  to  render  their  appear- 
ance here  particularly  interesting.  The  victors  in  tbie  Ismmia 
were  originally  crowned  with  garlands  made  of  their  leaves  ;f 
and  that  they  were  regarded  with  a  superstitious  veneratkxi  to  a 
late  age,  appears  from  their  being  represented  on  the  Greek  eo- 
lonial  medals  lAruck  m  honour  oi  the  Roman  emperors.** 

The  vicinity  of  these  rums  to  the  sea,  has  very  much  htSr 
itated  the  removal  of  many  valuable  antiquities,  and  the  vMb- 
itants  of  all  the  neighbouring  shores  have  long  been  accustomed 
to  resort  thither  as  to  a  quarry  for  building  materials,;^  but  exca- 
vations would  probably  lead  to  the  recovery  of  some  interesting 
remains.  At  Hexanniia,  the  villagers  offered  for  sale  a  great 
number  of  bronze  coins,  and  silver  and  bronze  medals,  whkh 


*  Melicertes  wms  the  sonof  Athamiu,  king  of  Thebei.  Ino,  fck 
fled  wiUi  bim  to  prevent  bis  sbaring  the  fate  of  hii  brother  LewnchMS, 
bi>  father  had  destroyed  by  dashing  him  against  a  wall  ;  and  in  her  terror  or 
despnir^she  threw  herself,  with  the  child  in  her  arms,  into  the  sea,  where  they 
were  compassionatelj  changed  by  Neptune  into  marine  deities.  Ino  vat 
worshipped  by  the  (ireeks  under  the  name  of  Leucotho^,  and  under  that  of 
Matuta  by  the  Romans.  Melicertes  was  known  to  the  former  by  the  naoie  of 
Palemon,  and  among  the  latter  by  that  of  Portumnus.  Thus,  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  Isthmian  games,  like  that  of  the  Nemean,  was  funereal,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  in  commemoration  of  the  death  of  an  infant.  Tliey 
were  under  the  patronage  of  ?Ieptune,  as  the  Olympic  were  under  that 
of  Jupiter. 

t  Chapleu  of  Parsley  were  afterwards  used  instead  of  them,  but  these  were 
at  length  discontinued,  and  the  wreaths  of  pine-leaves  came  again  in  request. 

X  This  work  of  spoilation  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  since  Wheeler's 
time,  if  we  may  judge  from  his  account  of  the  ruins  then  existing.  "  There 
are  yet  to  be  seen,"  he  says,  "  the  ruins  not  only  of  the  town,  old  walk,  and 
jerero/  old  ehureheSy  but  also  the  remains  of  the  l&thmian  theatre.  Here  were 
manv  more  temples  and  excellent  edifices  mentioned  by  Pausanias  ;  and  aaay 
more  he  gives  no  account  of,  as  we  learned  from  a  very  fine  inscriptioa  vc 
found  half  «%'ay  in  the  ground,  by  a  little  ruined  church,  which  speaks  of  naaf 
temples,  gardens,  and  porticoes  repaired  by  one  Publius  Licinins  PriecM 
Javentianuf /'    This  inscribed  marble  is  now  in  the  Mastam  at  Verona. 
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had  been  found  among  the  ruins.  Between  the  mins  and  that 
village,  by  the  side  of  the  old  road  from  Corinth  to  the  Isthmian 
tc/mij  are  several  sepulchral  mounds.  *^  There  yet  exist,"  Sir 
W.  Cell  sajrs,  ^^  traces  of  a  canal  or  ditch  carried  from  the  port 
of  Schoenus  along  a  natural  hoUow  at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  fortifica- 
tions. There  are  also  several  pits  which  have  been  sunk  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  rock  previously  to  cuttingthrough  the 
Isthmus,  which  has  often  been  in  contemplation.*  The  ground, 
however,  is  so  high  that  the  undertaking  would  be  one  of  enor- 
mous expense.  This  place  is  also  iU  chosen  tor  defence,  as  it  is 
overlooked  by  Mount  Geranion,  on  which  the  fortifications  should 
be  erected." 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  Corinthian  Isthmus  was  first 
fortified  with  walls.  Herodotus  states  that,  after  the  death  of 
Leonidas,  the  Petoponnesians,  dreading  the  Persian  invasion, 
broke  up  the  Scironian  way,  and  built  in  haste  a  wall  across  the 
Isthmus,  composed  of  all  sorts  of  materials,-— stones,  bricks,  tim- 
ber, and  sand.  This  wall  reached  fi*om  Lechseum  to  Cenchres, 
a  distance  of  five  miles.  It  was  afterwards  fortified  by  the  Spar- 
tans and  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  Cleoraenes 
is  stated  to  have  secured  the*  space  between  the  Acrocorinthus 
and  the  Qneian  mountains  with  banks  and  ditches,  and  to  have 
fortified  also  the  Oneian  passes.  This  bulwark  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  destroyed,  and  as  often  rebuilt.  It  was  restored  by 
the  Emperor  Valerian,  to  resist  a  Scythian  invasion,  and  was 
again  rebuilt  bv  Justinian,  who  fortified  it  with  a  hundred  and 
fifty  towers.  It  appears  to  have  been  neglected  and  to  have 
fallen  mto  a  dilapidated  state,  when,  in  the  year  1415,  it  was  re- 
paired or  rebuilt  by  Manuel  Palaeologus.  It  was  again  repaired, 
twenty-nine  years  afterwards,  by  Constantino  Palaeologus,  and 
by  the  Venetians  in  1463,  who  are  said  to  have  fortified  it  widi 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  towers  and  double  trenches,  the  whole 
work  being  completed  in  fifteen  days  by  30,000  men.  It  was 
again  restored  by  the  Venetians  in  1696,  and,  at  the  peace  of 
1699,  was  made  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic.f 

The  existing  vestiges  of  the  ancient  wall  are  found  about  three 

*  The  project  wtit  adopted  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  but  his  lurrevors  found 
the  water  in  the  Corinthian  Chilf  much  higher  thaq  before  CencnreK,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  Mitinn.  and  the  neighbouring  it landi  would  be  flooded, 
and  the  canal  prove  unserriceable.  It  was  revived  by  Julius  Cesar  and  by 
Calip^la.  Nero  commenced  a  fosse  from  Lechcum,  and  advanced  about  four 
dadta,  Alticus  Herodei  wai  ambitious  of  engaging  in  it ;  but,  as  Nero  had 
failed,  was  afhud  of  ofiendmg  the  emperor  by  aslUsg  his  permission.*'— Chah- 
J>LSR,  c.  68. 

t  See  antborities  in  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 
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miles  fix>m  Corinth,  vfbere  the  Isthmus  is  ^^  four  short  miles  oi 
width,"  and  to  the  north  of  that  which  extended  from  Ledneam 
to  Cenchree.*  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Isthmus,  for  a  con* 
siderable  distance,  the  ground  spears  low  and  swampy,  as  if  an 
excavation  bad  be^n  begun  at  some  remote  period  m  the  pur- 
pose of  admitting  the  sea-water  to  strengthen  the  positksi.  <*  Im- 
mediately m  frcmt  of  Corinth,  are  the  vestiges  of  the  modem  field- 
works  constructed  by  the  Venetians,  terminated,  on  the 
side,  by  a  square  redoubt  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near 
um :  on  the  east,  there  was  no  necessity  to  oontiniie  these 
works  to  the  shore,  on  account  of  a  difficmt  mountain  between 
Coriuth  and  the  sea.  The  position  of  Lechsum,  as  weB  as  of 
Cenchres,  is  sufficiently  marKed  by  traces  erf  stone  foundatioDS  8i 
the  sea,  which  formed  the  enclosure  of  the  harbour.  TbeM 
ports  are  now  almost  entirely  filled  up  and  destroyed,  and  are 
capable  only  of  admitting  the  very  small  boats  of  toe  oountiy."f 
At  the  fijnst  view,  it  appears  strange  that  the  Greeks  should  imU 
a  wall  across  the  Isthmus  as  a  defence  aeainst  mvasiou,  iiHtead  of 
fortifying  the  gorge  in  the  first  barrier  ofMount  GeranioB.  The 
latter  mode  of  dejfence,  however,  was  not  neglected ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed,  that  an  advanced  guard  would  be  stationed  to  dis- 
pute that  important  pass.|  At  the  same  time,  they  would  have 
to  provide  against  any  force  which  the  Persians  might  attempt  to 
debark  on  the  Isthmus,  in  the  event  of  a  victory  obtained  by  their 
naval  armaments.  The  ancient  line  of  fortification,  tlmefare^ 
was  so  drawn  as  to  enck)se  the  harbour  of  Cenchres,  and  to  al> 
low  as  litde  space  as  possible  for  a  debarkation  in  their  rear,  la 
point  of  fact,  the  wall  has  uniformly  proved  a  fe^le  barrier. 
In  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  three  times  forced  by  the  Turks. 
The  pass  over  Mount  Geranion  might  be  defended  by  a  haodfaJ 
of  men  against  the  most  formidable  invader.  Yet,  in  1822,  die 
Turkish  army  was  sufifered  to  enter  the  Isthmus  without  opposi- 
tion, and  to  repossess  themselves  of  Corinth. 

FROM  CORINTH  TO  MEGARA. 

From  Port  Schoenus,  the  lower  road  to  Megara  lies  over  a 
small  plain,  intersected  by  firequent  torrents,  lying  between  the 

*  THe  breadth  of  the  Isthmiii  at  the  dioieoi  ar  porta^  between  the  tvo  tei>t 
at  which  it  was  utnal  to  tramport  light  ▼esiels  acrosi  on  maduoesy  was  49 

t  Remarfcf  on  the  Iithmoi  by  Colonel  Squire,  in  Walpole'f  MeiBoirt,  p.  99S. 
%  The  T« YOf  rtfrnm*  it  mentioned  by  Scylaz.    It  appean  to  have  bees  ini 
fortified  hj  Cleomenei. 
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^t  of  Mount  Geramon  and  the  Gulf,  which  forms  iS^eral  deep 
twys.  At  the  end  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  (diree  hours, 
foky-two  minutes  from  Corinth,)  having  passed  a  church  and 
some  olive-plantations,  is  the  village  of  Kasidi,  the  name  of  which 
Beems  to  identify  it  with  the  ancient  Sidus.  Here  are  a  few 
traces  of  antiquity.  Twenty-five  minutes  further,  having  crossed 
two  more  unrreots,  the  ^traveller  has,  on  his  Hght,  a  church  with 
a  white  marble  arehitrave  to  the  door :  the  peasants  call  the 

Elace  Leandnu  The  path  now  skirts  a  bay ;  on  the  left,  the 
ill  recedes,  leavmg  a  small  plam  covered  with  pme-forests.  The 
traces  of  chariot-wbeeb  are  yet  visible  in  the  rocky  road.  At 
d^bxy  minutes  from  Ka«di  is  a  ruined  church  with  ancient  blocks 
on  the  lefty  which  probably  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Crom- 
myon.  Eleven  minutes  fimher,  is  the  Albanian  village  of  Kineta, 
in  a  wood  of  olives  at  ash(»t  distance  from  the  sea.  The  name 
of  this  miserable  hamlet,  as  Dr.  Clarice  styles  it,  is  said  tol)e 
taken  from  a  small  lagoon  or  marsh  on  the  beach,  which  pro- 
duces such  swarms  of  gnats  in  the  autumn  as  to  amount  almost 
to  a  plague.  The  sickly  looks  of  the  inhabitants  betrayed  the  in- 
salubrity of  the  situation. 

From  Kineta,  there  are  two  different  routes  to  M^ara.  One, 
turning  to  }be  left,  ascends  the^bot  of  Mount  Geranion,  and,  in 
litde  more  than  two  hours,  faUs  into  the  great  road  from  Corinth  lo 
Megara.  -The  other  runs  along  the  southern  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. This  is  die  Scironian  way,  now  called  Kald  Scala  (pro- 
nounced Kat€kt  Scala)^  the  Bad  Way,  and  used  only,  in  gene- 
ral, by  foot  passengers ;  but  Dr.  Clarke  took  this  route,  having 
provided  himself  at  Kineta  with  asses  and  Albanian  guides.  At 
twenty  miButes  east  of  diat  village,  the  Scironian  rocks  advance 
to  the  sea.  These  rocks,  the  learned  Traveller  says,  have  a 
very  remarkable  appearance.  Hey  consist  of  breccia  super- 
foaed  upon  limestone,  presenting  a  steep  and  slippery  sbpe  nom 
die  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmian  Strait  towards  the  Saranic 
Gulf.  The  rock  is  so  highly  polished,  either  by  the  action 
of  the  sea  or  by  occasional  torrents,  that  any  person  falling 
from  the  heights  would  glide  as  over  a  surface  of  glass,  and  be 
dashed  to  pieces  on  the  shore.  The  road,  though  said  to  have 
been  widened  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  is  so  narrow,  that,  after 
gaining  the  heights,  there  is  barely  room  for  two  persons  on 
hoi^eback  to  pass  each  other.     The  lofty  summit  of  Mount  Ge- 

rania  (now  called  PalaiO''Vouni)j*  n^ich  overhangs  the  pass,  is 

• 

*  UmXmu  fi0wmi^he  old  bill.  Mr.  Dodirell  smji,  H  U  caUed  Dervefd-Bouno. 
The  ancieot  name  of  the  mountain  if  stated  to  have  been  g^n  it  because  Me- 
fvas  escaped  hither  in  DenoUion's  flood,  beia;  guided  by  the  noise  of  erwm$s. 
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covered  widi  snow  during  the  ereater  part  of  the  jrear.  Sir 
George  Wheeler,  who  travelled  mm  Megara  to  Coriodi  bjr  das 
route,  says  :  **  It  is  worthily  caUed  Eaxtj  ZxaXa^  the  bed  way ; 
for  it  is  one  of  the  worst  I  ever  travelled,  for  narrowness,  ru^edr 
ness,  and  danger  of  falling  down  some  hundred  yards  heaSkng 
into  the  sea,  which  the  least  stumble  of  our  horses  might  easily 
efiect.  This  way,  in  ancient  times,  was  famous  for  toe  robber 
Sciron,  who  from  thence  threw  headlong  into  the  sea  aH  such  as 
he  had  robbed,  until  Theseus  came,  who  was  to  hard  for  Um, 
and  justly  made  him  taste  the  same  punishment  he  had  so  baibs- 
rously  inflicted  upon  others.  The  road  is  at  thb  time  (1676) 
litde  less  infested  with  the  ambuscades  of  corsairs,  diat  it  wis  of 
old  by  that  thief.  Turks  themselves  dread  and  tronUe  to  go 
this  way,  for  feart>f  these  people.  As  we  passed  along,  I  ob- 
served the  wind  to  precipitate  itself  strangely  down  from  the  lop 
of  the  mountain  mto  the  sea,  some  blasts  seeming  to  &D  rigN 
down  upon  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there,  to  be  divided 
three  or  four  different  ways,  making  the  waves  to  foam  as  they 
went.  Sometimes  I  saw  the  water  agitated  for  several  furkxigs 
round  about,  and  in  other  parts  smooth  and  calm  at  the  same 
time.'*  The  sudden  gusts  of  the  Skiron  (as  the  wind  b  caDedl 
are  much  dreaded  by  sailors.  At  one  place,  where  the  rock 
impends  over  the  sea,  Ino  is  said  to  have  precipitated  hersdf 
into  the  waves,  with  her  son  Melicertes,  to  escape  the  fiiry  of 
her  husband.  The  navigation,  besides  being  both  tedious  and 
difficult,  owing  to  the  gusts  from  the  mountain,  is  rendered  st3 
more  dangerous  by  some  pointed  rocks  near  the  foot  of  the  pie- 
cipice  which  Ovid  makes  to  be  the  bonti  of  Sciron. 

Soon  after  reaching  the  summit  of  the  pass.  Dr.  Clarke  cami 
to  "  the  ancient  paved  way  leading  from  Attka  into  Pelopoooe- 
sus,  and  arrived  at  the  wall  and  arched  gate  high  above  the  sea, 
where,  in  the  narrow  strait  is  still  marked  the  ancient  boundaij 
between  the  two  countries.  The  old  portal,  once  of  so  much 
importance,  is  now  a  ruin  ;  but  part  of  the  stone-woii^,  mixed 
with  tiles,  which  was  above  an  arch,  yet  remains  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain ;  and  beyond  it  is  seen  more  of  the  old  paved 
road."  Close  to  the  "  Scironian  Gate,"  the  learned  TraveDer 
observed  a  prodigious  block  of  white  marble,  lying  out  of  the 
road  upon  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  and  which  had  very  neadf 
faDen  into  the  sea.  The  inscription  upon  it  was  illegible,  but  is 
supposed  to  relate  to  the  widening  of  the  road  by  Hadrian.  Heie, 
it  is  conjectured,  may  have  stood  the  siile  erected  by  Theseus, 
which  bore  on  one  side  the  inscription  "  Here  is  Pelopoiinesas» 
not  Ionia ;  and  on  the  other,  *^  Here  is  not  Peloponiiesus,  but 
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lonia.^  The  traveller  begins  to  descend  almost  immediatelj 
having  before  him  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  walled  in 
on  all  sides  by  mountains,  at  one  comer  of  which,  situated  upon 
a  rocky  elevation,  is  seen  the  town  of  Megara.* 

Mr-  DocjweU  entered  the  Morea  by  the  Upper  Way,  or  the 
Great  Derveni.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  from  IMegara,  he 
reached  the  foot  of  Mount  Gerania,  and  began  to  ascend  by  a 
steep  and  winding  way.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  a  view  of  the 
Halcyonian  Gulf,  now  called  Livadostro,  forming  a  deep  bay  on 
the  right,  bounded  by  the  rocky  mounlaii^  called  Germane  and 
Makriplai,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  thb  villages  and  ports  of 
Elapochori,  Psatho,  and  livadostro.f  A  few  minutes  more 
brought  him  to  the  derveni^  or  custom-house,  where  a  Turk  and 
a  dozen  squalid  and  insol^it  Albaniap  soldiers  were  stationed  in 
the  narrowest  part  of.  the  pass.  The  road  continues  to  ascend, 
passing  through  a  forest  of  pines,  with  a  great  profusion  of  beau- 
tiful shrubs.     In  forty  minutes  he  reached  an  elevated  part  of 

*  The  Scironian  rocki  commence  about  twenty  minutes  E.  of  Kineta,  and 
terminate  about  tix  bouri  from  Corintb,  and  two  bours  from  Megara.  Tba 
distance  was  reclconed  forty-eigbt  stadia,  or  not  quite  six  miles.  Tbe  distance 
from  Kineta  to  Megara  by  tbe  Scironian  way,  Sir  WilliMm  Gell  makes  less 
^  tban  three  hours ;  total  distance  from  €k>rinth  to  Megara,  eight  bours  six 
minutes.  Soon  after  entering  tbe  pass,  on  the  left,  is  seen  a  monastery  on 
Mount  Geranion ;  and  five  minutes  further,  **  a  well  and  limekiln,  in  which 
have  nearly  (>ertshed  tbe  remains  of  an  octagonal  edifice,  perhaps  the  temple 
of  Apojfo  Latous,  of  white  marble."  This  appears  to  be  **  the  ancient  monu- 
ment" spoken  of  by  Wheeler,  "  about  midway  from  Megara  to  Corinth." 
He  describes  it  as  *'  being  raised  up  three  or  four  yards  from  the  ground,  and 
eight  square.  AtKNit  it  lay  several  large  planks  of  marble,  some  with  battth 
Ttluvoi  upon  them ;  one  of  which  huth  a  man  walking  on  foot,  and  a  horse 
pajising  by  him  the  other  way,  another  hath  a  figure  in  a  lyinir  posture,  but 
much  defaced.  Whether  this  was  the  pedestal  to  the  pillar  that  King  Theseus 
set  up  to  be  the  bounds  between  his  Athenians  and  the  Peloponnesians,  I  dare 
not  say,  but  rather  think  it  was  some  octagon  temple  ;  it  may  well  enough  be 
that  of  Apollo  and  L^ona,  which  Pausanias  placeth  hereabout."  Nineteen 
minutes  more,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell,  bring  the  traveller  to  a  Venetian  wall 
and  watch-tower.  **  In  ten  minutes  more,  the  road  is  carried  on  a  shelf  of 
rock,  in  which  are  caves.  At  five  minutes  after,  a  descent,  a  modem  wall  and 
gate.  At  fourteen  minutes  beyond,  having  descended  to  the  only  dangerous 
part  of  tbe  road,  ascend  and  find  the  site  of  an  ancient  gate,  near  which  is  a  de- 
faced inscription  on  a  block  of  marble,  and  may  be  that  which  marked  the 
separation  of  Corinthia  from  Megaris."  This  is  evidently  the  Scironian  Gate 
of  Dr.  Clarke.  Hence  the  road  proceeds  along  the  rocks  to  the  plain  of  Me- 
gara, in  another  hour  and  a  half,  or  less. 

t  "The  rough  and  craggy  elevations  which  run  in  concatenated  ridges  from 
Gerania  and  the  Skirmian  Rocks  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  are  the  Oneian  moun- 
tains, at  present  named  Makriplai,  which  form  the  sea  of  Halcyon  ;  one  chain 
advancing  towards  Cithieron  and  Bceotia,  the  other  terminating  opposite  Si- 
cyon,  in  the  Olmian  promontory." — Dodwell.  A  road  leads  oflT  to  the  right 
to  the  village  of  Porto  Germano,  which  Sir  W.  Gell  supposes  to  be  the  ancient 
Agosthene,  and  wher^^  there  are  considerable  ruins  of  ancient  fortifications. 
Beyond  thit  Tillage  is  Psatho,  on  or  near  the  site  of  Pag«. 
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the  mountain,  commanding  a  most  animating  panoramic  view« 
Below  speared  the  Isthmus,  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  the  Saraoic 
and  Cnssean  Gulfs.  The  more  remote  prospect  comprised  the 
soft  and  undulating  lines  of  the  Attic  coast,  terminatuig  m  Ae 
promontory  of  Sunium,  wliich  was  distin^ishable  as  a  spedk 
upon  the  blue  ether.  The  beautifully  varied  coast  of  Ai^goEs, 
the  abrupt  and  pointed  promontory  of  Methana,  with  the  tahnds 
of  Calauria,  iEgina,  and  Salamis,  were  seen  embeffishing  the 
Saronic  Gulf,  oeyond  the  Corinthian  Sea,  were  disbnguUied 
the  hills  of  Achaia,  surmounted  by  the  white  and  gfitteiio^  sum- 
mits of  the  Arcadian  range.* 

The  road  contbues  along  the  steep  and  rocky  side  of  Genam, 
through  forests  of  pine  and  shrubberies  of  mynle  and  leodscui; 
then,  after  traversing  some  cotton-grounds,  and  crossing  a  brook 
Bowing  down  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain  towards  M 
it  ascends  by  another  rivulet  to  a  fountain  surrounded  with 
trees ;  the  place  is  caUed  Migues  {or  Eig  ^tig  Miyog). 
minutes  further,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  a  litde  knoll, 
mounted  with  vestiges  of  a  circular  tower  or  tomb,  and  com- 
manding a  fine  view  of  Corinth.  In  two  hours  from  the  jfamlaiii, 
Mr.  Dodwell  reached  the  western  foot  of  Gerania,  and  entered 
the  Isthmus.  Soon  after,  he  crossed  a  bank  and  larg^  fosK, 
supposed  to  be  the  works  begun  by  Nero,  and  a  quarter  of  m 
hour  further,  the  lines  raised  to  defend  the  entrance  into  die  Pe- 
loponnesus aeainst  the  Turks.  A  litde  beyond,  are  andeoi 
foundations  of  a  similar  kind.  In  an  hour  and  three  quarters 
fix)m  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  arrived  at  Corinth.  Tne  tool 
distance  from  Corinth  to  Megara  by  this  route  b  eight  hours  aid 
thirty-diree  minutes,  being  not  quite  half  an  hour  longer  than  de 
route  by  the  Scironian  rocks :  the  route  by  Kinetta  and  the 
Great  Derveni  is  eleven  hours  and  ten  minutes. f 

A  short  distance  to  the  south-west  of  the  Canal  of  Nero,  and 
about  thirty-five  minutes  from  Corinth,  is  Lecheum,:^  now  coa- 
sisting  of  about  six  houses,  some  magazines,  and  a  custom-bouse. 
East  of  the  town,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  port  are  yet 


*  The  top  of  Uie  pass,  between  two  summits  of  GeraBioo,  bat  been  Ibvtified, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  wall  are  jet  visible.  The  position,  Sir  W.  GcO  sajs» 
would  be  quite  impregnable,  if  mainuined  by  .troops  sufficientlj  wnMmtnm  t» 
protect  it  from  the  Scironian  Rocks  to  the  Gulf  of  Limdoatro.  The  Tiew  ofcr 
the  Saronic  Gulf  is  roa^ificent.  The  summit  of  Gerania,  ncccnrdiiig  to  Ptf- 
sanias,  was  ornamented  with  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aphesius ;  and  **  thcf* 
seems  to  be  a  periboltu  on  a  summit  to  the  left  of  the  pass.'*  As  the  word  ntrnk, 
however,  admits  of  great  latitude,  Sir  W.  Gell  suggesU,  that  the  site  «f  i^ 
temple  may  be  occupied  by  the  mooaitery  above  the  village  of  Kineta. 

t  Cell's  Itin.  of  Greece,  p.  5. 

4  The  road  tp  itrao  between  tag  walU,  Teaching  twcHe  itatftc. 
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at  1  place i^iere  die  sea  forms  a  creek.    Wheeler  says,  it  bnow 

Juite  choked  up.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  Venetian  lort. 
)Iose  to  the  spot  where  the  canal  ceases,  are  two  immense  (ii- 
wutUj  which  appear  never  to  have  been  opened :  one  of  them 
seems  to  be  erected  over  a  sepulchral  cavern,  and  tliere  are 
other  caves  in  the  rocks  below.  Dr.  Clarke  traced  die  canal  to 
the  shore,  where  he  observed  the  rocks  hewn  into  steps  to  ser\'e 
as  a  landing^lace.  *'  The  remains  of  die  Temple  of  Neptune,'' 
be  says,  *^  are  very  considerable.  It  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  a 
place  of  worship.  We  found  here  one  of  the  idol  pictures  of 
the  Greek  Church,  *aild  some  ancient  vases,  serving,  although  in 
a  broken  state,  as  vessels  and  offerings  upon  die  present  altar. 
There  is  a  badi,  to  which  they  still  bring  patients  for  relief.  A 
short  dme  before  our  arrival,  this  ancient  badi  was  covered ;  but 
wanting  materials  for  building  a  mill,  the  inhabitants  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village  blasted  the  rocks,  which  falling  into  die  badi  have 
almost  filled  iu  The  water  is  very  clear  and  brilliant,  slightly 
brackish :  it  comes  out  of  the  rock  from  two  holes  in  the  badi, 
and  thence  falls  into  ttie  sea.  The  temperature  in  the  shade  was 
found  to  be  88^  ;  that  of  the  sea  75^.  All  around  diis  place 
are  sepulchral  cafes*  hewn  in  tbf.  rocks  near  the  sea,  resembling 
the  burial-places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem ;  but  tlio 
caves  here  are  much  smaller,  and  the  recesses  within  thorn,  in- 
stead of  being  intended  a&receptacles  for  bodies,  were  eviiltaitly 
niches  fcMr  cinerary  urns ;  a  mode  of  sepultore  characterising  die 
Romans,  rather  than  the  Greeks.  Several  of  these  caves  re- 
main y^  unopened,  and  the  entrances  of  some  are  ondrely  con- 
cealed." 

Dr.  Clarke  represents  the  Canal  of  Nero  as  terminating 
*^  where  the  sdid  rock  opposed  an  insurmountable  obstacle"  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  work.  It  is  scarcely  credible,  however, 
that  the  undertaking  should  have  been  commenced  witliout  an 
accurate  calculadon  of  the  physical  difficulties  to  be  surnK>untcd, 
or  that  these  should  have  led  to  its  sudden  abandonment.*  In 
order  to  stimidate  the  perseverance  of  the  |jeople,  Nero,  we  are 
told,  took  a  spade  and  dug  with  his  own  hand.  Tliere  is  rcHHon 
to  think  that  onpediments  of  a  very  different  kind,  originating  in 
supendtkius  alarms  or  m  mterested  and  crafty  oppoifitiofi,  occa- 

*  Sir  W.  Ocfl  gaji :  **  The  catting  a  eanal  acroff  the  Ivlhmiti  wouM  Im 
diflScalt  m  tbc  centre ;  Imt,  oo  the  met t,  the  land  it  low,  and  on  tb«  tutt,  a 
glen  rvM  «p  to  loaw  diecaoep  froiD  tht  tea.**  I>efl  MMteeaux,  nho  crair#llad 
ID  16iie,  mf,  that  m  mmm  parts  at  wooy  iMrebaea  ofceecary  io  4if  Ilia  fanal 
to  thedcptliorfftwntoiftC*,aadalaMfttliroyflMNit,of  trn,  »ithtAitei««p(loa 
of  the  two  cztreaities,  where  the  land  dediMt  towarda  the  fca. 
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sioned  the  relinquishment  of  the  project.  The  legend  of  tb« 
place  is,  that  the  workmen  continued  tlie  excavation  till  blood 
was  perceived  to  issue  from  the  earth.  "  Dion  Cassius,**  re- 
marks Mr.  Dodwell,  "  teUs  nearly  the  same  story  about  digging 
die  Isthmus  as  that  which  is  related  to  travellers  at  this  day.  He 
says,  that  blood  issued  from  the  ground,  that  groans  and  lamen- 
tations were  heard,  and  terrible  apparitions  were  seen.  It  is  noC 
unlikely  that  the  priests  of  Delphi  had  some  influence  in  checkiDg 
the  enterprise.  We  know  from  the  tesflmony  of  Herodolus  and 
Pausanias,  that  die  Pydiia  forbade  the  Gnidians  to  make  a  chan- 
nel through  their  Isthmus,  aUeging,  that  if  Jupiter  had  intended 
the  peninsula  to  have  been  an  island,  he  would  have  made  it  so 
originally.  We  know  also,  that  an  oracle  prevented  Nechos, 
king  of  Egypt,  from  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf."  The  reason  that  is  said  to  have  deterred  Demetriift  from 
the  undertaking,  namely,  th^  supposed  difference  of  level  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  and  Saronic  Gulfs,  has  pre- 
vented many  similar  undertakings.  Both  Sesostris  and  Danv 
were  in  like  manner  deterred  irom  finishing  a  canal  from  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  an  apprehension  that  Egypt  would  be 
inundated.  And,  in  our  own  times,  the  suppc^d  difference  of 
level  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  h&s 
been  considered  as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  project  of  cutting  a 
passage  across  the  American  Isthmus.  It  seems  strange,  that  if 
Demetrius  was  deterred  by  this  apprehension,  the  project  sbodd 
have  been  so  frequently  renewed.  The  feasibility  of  the  scheme 
will  now  probably  be,  ere  long,  fuUy  ascertained  ;  but,  as  the 
original  motives  for  undertaking  it  have  been  superseded  by  the 
improvement  of  the  modems  in  the  arts  of  navigatk)n  and  raifiia- 
ry  defence,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  any  advantages  whitji 
could  result  from  its  completion,  would  be  equal  to  the  labour 
and  expense. 


FROM  CORINTH  TO  SICYON. 

A  WRETCHED  village  of  fifty  houses,  bearing  the  imposing 
name  of  Basilico,*  is  the  only  representative  of  the  once  opulent 
city  of  Sicyon,  one  of  the  most  ancient  seats  of  Grecian_powcr: 
its  litde  kingdom  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe. 

*  BamXtttn  sigmifiet  a  rojal  palace :  this  name  is  given  to  Sicjon  bj  s«me  of 
thf'  Byuntine  historians.  It  has  also,  at  different  time*,  been  deoonuBalf^ 
Alffialeos,  Mekon,  Tdekinia,  and,  when  (aknrn  by  Demetriiit  Polioreetes.  Dfr 
Betrias.    See  authoriiiet  in  DodwelK 
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It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  232  years  before  ArgoS) 
and  2089  B.C.  It  was  sufBciendy  strong  to  resist  the  attacks 
of  the  Athenians  under  Pericles ;  it  furnished  a  contingent  of 
3000  troops  at  Plataea,  and  had  fifteen  ships  at  the  batde  of  Sa- 
lamis.  Alter  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  Romans,  Sicyon 
becam^  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Corinthian  territory ; 
and  its  citizens  for  some  time  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
Isthmian  Games.  This  city  was  the  school  of  the  most  cele- 
brated ardsts  of  antiquity,  and  was  sumptuously  decorated  with 
temples  and  statues.  Pausanias  enumerates  five  temples  (raoi)^ 
eleven  Atero,  one  OBkemCy  a  theatre,  two  gymnasia,  an  agoray  a 
jportico,  a  senate-house,  and  a  temenos  for  the  Roman  emperors, 
with  numerous  altars,  monuments,  and  statues  of  ivory  and  gold, 
of  marble,  of  bronze,  and  of  wood.  But  in  his  time,  it  was 
reduced  to  great  distress,  having  been  recendy  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake. 

The  ruins  of  Sicyon  still  retain  some  vestiges  of  ancient  mag- 
aificence ;  and  in  a  few  instances,  they  exist  in  such  a  state  of 
peservadon  as  to  shew  that  some  of  the  buildings  must  either 
nave  escaped  from  the  effects  of  the  earthquake,  or  have  been 
oonstructecf  &t  a  later  period.  In  this  number  is  the  theatre,  pro- 
nounced by  Dr.  Clarke  to  be  "  by  much  the  finest  and  the  niost 
perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece," — "  surpassing  eveiy 
other  in  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  the  costliness  of  the 
workmanship,  the  grandeur  of  the  koUon,  and  the  stupendous 
nature  of  the  prospect  exhibited  to  all  those  who  were  seated  on 
its  benches.*  If,  conUnues  the  learned  Traveller,  "  it  were 
fireed  from  the  rubbish  about  it,  and  laid  open  to  view,  it  would 
a&rd  an  astonishing  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  a  city  whose 
luxuries  were  so  great,  that  its  inhabitants -ranked  among  the  most 
voluptuous  and  effeminate  people  of  all  Greece.  The  stone- 
work is  entirely  of  that  massive  kind  wliich  denotes  a  very  high 
antiquity.  Part  of  die  scene  remains,  together  with  die  whole 
of  the  seats,  although  some  of  the  latter  now  lie  concealed  by 
the  soil.  But  the  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  structure  are 
two  vaulted  passages  for  places  of  entrance,  one  being  on  eiUicr 
side,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  coilouy  close  to  die  scene,  and 

*  Mr.  Dodwell  says ,  "  Several  dilapidated  churches,  which  are  composed 
•f  ancient  fragments,  probably  occupy  the  site  of  the  temples.  Several  frng^- 
ments  of  the  Dtuic  order  arc  observable  amoirg  them,  particularly  triglyphi 
and  metope  of  curious  forms,  but  generally  of  small  proportions  **  h\v  speaks 
•f  the  remains  of  the  gymnasium  or  stadium  as  supported  by  strong  walls  of 
polygonal  coostruction.  Near  the  theatre  are  some  large  masses  ot'  Romaa 
brick  walls.  Neither  Mr.  Dodweii  nor  Sir  W.  Gell  speaks  so  highly  of  the 
fkeatreas  Dr.  Clarke. 
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about  half  way  up,  leading  mto  what  we  should  caD  the  sid« 
boxes  of  a  modem  theatre.  Immediately  in  front,  Ahe  eye 
roams  over  all  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  commanding  islands,  pro- 
montories, and  distant  summits  towering  above  the  clbuds*  To 
a  person  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  cuoea,  a  lofty  mounti^  with 
bold  sweeping  sides  appears  beyond  die  Gulf,  placed^exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  view,  the  sea  intervening  between  its  base  and 
the  Sicyonian  coast :  this  mouutmn  marks  the  pahicular  part  of 
Boeotia  now  pointed  out  by  the  natives  of  Basilico  as  JTiihm 
(Thebes).  But,  to  a  person  placed  upon  the  seats  which  are 
upon  tlie  right  hand  of  those  in  front,  Parnassus  (here  called 
LMkuray  from  its  ancient  name,  Lycoree)  roost  nobly  disphys. 
itself.  This  mountain  is  visible  only  in  very  clear  weatho*. 
During  the  short  time  we  remained  in  the  theatre,  it  became 
covered  with  vast  clouds,*  which  at  first  rolled  majestically  over 
its  summit,  and  afterwards  concealed  it  from  our  view. 

**  The  stadium  is  on  the  right  hand  of  a  person  faciag  the 
theatre.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  oldest  work  remaining  of  all  that 
belonged  to  the  ancient  city.  Tlie  walls  exacdy  resemble  those 
of  Mycenae  and  Tiryns :  it  may  therefore  class  amopg^lhe  exam- 
ples of  Cyclopean  masonry.  In  other  respects,  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  structure  of  the  kind  existing,  because  it  b  partly  a 
natural  and  pardy  an  artificial  work.  Tlie  persons  by  whom  it 
was  formed,  finding  that  tlie  mountain  upon  which  the  coOan  of 
the  theatre  had  been  constnicted,  would  not  allow  a  suflScient 
space  for  another  oblong  cavea  of  the  lengtli  requisite  to  com- 
plete a  stadium,  buih  up  an  artificial  rampart,  reaching  out  iofio 
the  plain  from  the  mountain  towards  the  sea  ;  so  that  this  front- 
work  resembles  half  a  stadium,  thnist  into  the  semicircular  cavity 
of  a  theatre,  the  entrances  to  the  area  included  between  both, 
being  formed  with  great  taste  and  effect  at  the  two  sides  or  ex- 
tremities of  the  semicircles.  The  ancient  masonry  appears  in 
the  front-work  so  placed.  The  length  of  the  whole  area  equab 
267  paces ;  the  width  of  the  bastion,  36  paces ;  and  its  height, 
22  feet  6  inches. 

"  In  fix)nt  of  the  projecting  rampart  belonging  to  the  outer  ex- 
tremity of  the  stadium,  and  at  a  short  distance  below  it  in  the 
plain,  are  also  the  remains  of  a  temple,  completing  the  plan  of 
this  part  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  here  terminated  on  its 
western  side  by  three  magnificent  structures, — a  theatre,  a  sta- 
dium, and  a  temple ;  as  it  was  bounded  towards  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity by  its  acropolis.  We  can  be  at  no  loss  for  the  name  of 
this  temple,  akhough  nothing  but  the  ground-pk>t  of  it  now  re- 
mains.   It  is  distincdy  suted  by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the 
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temple  of  Bacchus,  which  occurred  beyond  die  theatre  to  a  per- 
son coming  from  the  citadel ;  and  to  this  temple  were  made 
those  annual  processions  which  took  place  at  night  and  l^  the 
light  of  torches,  when  tiie  Sicyonians  brought  hither  the  mystic 
images  called  Bacchus  and  Lysius,  chanting  dieir  anciept  batons. 
Around  the  theatre  and  stadium,  besides  u\e  traces  of  this  tem- 

Sle,  other  ruins  may  be  noticed,  but  less  distinct  as  to  their  form* 
Q  die  plain  towards  the  sea,  are  many  more,  perhaps  extending 
to  the  Sicyonian  haven,  which  we  did  not  visit. 

**  The  whole  city  occupied  an  elevated  situation ;  but,  as  it 
did  not  possess  one  of  those  precipitous  rocks  for  its  citadel 
which  sustained  the  bulwarks  of  Athens,  Argos,  Corinth,  and 
many  other  Grecian  states,  no  vestige  of  its  acropolis  can  now 
be  discerned,  excepting  only  the  traces  of  its  walls.  It  is  situate 
above  the  plac^  now  caUed  Palaio- Castro^  occupying  that  part 

of  the  ruins  of  Sicyon  which  lies  upon  the  south-east  side 

It  may  be  recognised  both  in  the  nature  of  its  walls,  which  are 
very  ancieiy,  and  in  its  more  elevated  situadon.  Near  this  place 
we  observed  the  fragments  of  architectural  ornaments,  and  some 
broken  columns  of  the  Ionic  order.  Hard  by  the  acropolis  may  , 
also  be  seen  some  ancient  caves,  as  in  die  vicinity  of  Athens :  in 
all  probability,  they  were  the  sepulclires,  rather  than  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  earliest  inhabitants ;  they  are  all  lined  with  stucco^ 
There  is  still  an  ancient  paved  road,  that  conducted  to^the  cita- 
del, by  a  narrow  entrance  between  rocks,  so  contrived,  as  to 
make  all  who  approached  the  gate  pass  through  a  defile  that 
might  be  easily  guarded.  Within  die  acropolis  are  the  vestiges 
of  buildings,  perhaps  the  Hieron  of  Fortuna  Acraa^  and  of  the 
Dioscuri ;  and  belo^it  is  a  fountain  seeming  to  correspond  to 
that  of  Stazusa,  motioned  by  Pausanias  as  near  the  gate.  The 
remains  of  a  temple  built  in  a  very  massive  style  of  structure^ 
occur  on  the  western  side  of  the  village  of  Basilico ;  and  in 
passing  the  fosse  of  the  citadel,  to  go  towards  the  theatre,  which 
w  beyond  the  acropolis,  a  subterraneous  passage  may  be  ob- 
served, exacdy  above  which  the  temple  seems  to  have  stood  ;  as 
if  by  means  of  this  secret  duct,  persons  beloneing  to  the  sanc- 
tuary might  have  ingress  and  fegress  to  and  irom  the  temple, 
without  passing  the  gate  of  the  citadel.  This  was  perhaps  the 
identical  place  called  Cosmeterium  by  Pausanias,  whence  the 
mysdc  images  were  annually  brought  forth  in  the  solenm  pro- 
cession to  &e  temple  of  Bacchus."* 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  ruins,  facing  Corinth,  there  are 
two  copbus  springs,  supposed  by  Mr.  Dodwell  also  to  be  the 

•  Clarke's  Trareb,  vol.  ri.  (8vo.)  pp.  ©38—41.  . 
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fountain  Stazouia^  which  was  near  the  gate  leading  to  Corinthy 
though  the  water  no  bnger  drops  from  the  roof  of  tlie  cave,  as  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  Above  this  spot  are  the  ruins  of  some 
strong  modem  wails,  probably  built  by  the  Venetians,  as  Basi- 
lico  was  1^  place  of  strength  m  their  time  :  tlie  castle  was  con- 
sidered as  an  important  post,  and  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks 
in  1654.  Its  final  destruction  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  the  plague.* 

Basilico  is  about  three  hours  N.  W.  of  Corindi,  and  about  an 
hour  from  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  great  tumulus  on  the  shore. 
Between  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  Mr.  Dodwell  passed  near  fifteen 
villages.  The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  commo- 
diousness  of  tlie  situation,  he  says,  have  attracted  a  numerous 
population.  An  olive-grove  extends  for  a  considerable  distance ; 
and  a  brook  and  four  rivers  are  passed  in  the  plain,  all  issuing 
fit>in  the  hills  on  the  lefi.f 

One  of  these  is  evidendy  that  which  is  menuoned  by  Strabo 
and  Liivy  under  the  name  of  Nemea,  and  which  separated  the 
Corinthian  and  Sicyonian  territories,  f  It  flows  by  Nemea, 
whence  its  course  was  followed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  in  journeying 
from  Nemea  to  Sicyon.  He  calls  ii  the  Nenieaen  rivulet,  and 
says,  that  ''  it  flows  in  a  deep  ravine  after  leaving  tlie  plain,  and 
then  passes  between  the  mountains  which  separate  tlie  Neme«n 
plain  from  that  of  Sicyon."  The  roc  ks  on  either  side  appeared 
to  consist  of  a  chalky  limestone.  After  riding  for  about  two 
hours  along  its  left  bank,  he  suddenly  quitted  its  cx)urse  on  de- 
scending into  the  Sicyonian  plain,  having  on  the  right  a  tomb  and 
ruins.     Soon  after,  he  observed,  also  on  the  right,  a  chapel  con- 

• 

*  *' Basilico,  or,  as  some  call  it,  Basilira,  v^hen  theVin^dom  of  the  Morea 
was  uoder  the  Venetians,  was  a  considerable  to^n  :  novt,  it  is  but  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  inhabited  only  by  three  families  of  Turks,  and  about  as  roaoy 
Christians.  This  fioiil  destruction,  one  uf  the  inhabitants  told  us,  happened 
about  twenty  years  ago  by  the  plague  :  whit  h  they  held  to  be  a  judgment  of 
God  upon  the  Turks  for  profaning  one  of  the  (Miri^tian  churches  there,  turning 
it  into  a  mosque  by  command  of  the  ratrot/f,  who  fell  down  dead  upon  the 
place  the  first  time  he  caused  the  Alcoran  to  be  read  in  it ;  who»e  death  was 
followed  soon  after  with  such  a  pestilence  as  in  a  short  time  utterly  destroyed 
the  whole  town,  which  could  never  since  be  rcpeopled." — Whekler's  Journey, 
b.  vi.  p.  446. 

t  Pausanias  merely  notices  the  Asopos  as  occurring  between  Sicyon  and 
Corinth.     Strabo  mentions  two  others,  calle<l  Cephissos  and  Omeai. 

J  \Vheeler,  describing  his  journey  from  Corinih  to  Sicyon,  says  :  "  We  left 
the  olive-yards  and  vineyards  on  our  rijjht  hand,  v*  hich  are  i»  atered  by  the  rivo- 
Wt  Omtat  running  down  from  the  mountains  that  bound  thib  plain  south  and 
south-westwards  ;  and  from  thence,  I  l>elieve,  it  runs  into  the  river  J\'eme*, 
Ufhieh  tee  pasttd  aboui  mid-way  by  a  brid^t.  This  river  th:>n  was  not  very  con- 
siderable, but,  after  rains,  is  poured  do«»  n  from  the  mountains  in  such  abua* 
dance,  that  it  filiiouuiy  ch«nn«li  on  eadi  tide  of  it  which  before  were  dry. 
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taming  Ionic  capikis  and  other  marble  fragments.  Within 
thirteen  minutes  of  Sicyon,  the  road  from  Corinth  crosses  die 
Asopus,  flowing  from  the  valley  of  Agios  Giorgios  and  by  the 
ruins  of  Phlius.  Ch'er  this  river,  whkh  runs  under  the  eastern 
side  of  Slcyon,  there  have  been  two  bridges,  one  of  which  has  a 
fine  arch  of  ancient  workmanship  and  large  blocks  still  standing. 
In  Wheeler's  time,  there  were  some  powder-mills  here ;  the 
first,  he  says,  he  ever  saw  m  Turkey. 

FROM  SYCION  TO  ARGOS. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Sicyon  was  the  town  of  Titana,  seated 
on  a  mountain,  where,  in  a  cypress  wood,  was  a  temple  of  ^scu- 
lapius,  containing  a  statue  of  the  deity,  clodied  in  a  tunic  of  white 
woollen,  and  another  of  Hygeia,  also  robed,  and  covered  with 
votive  locks  of  hair.  The  place  is  mentioned  by  Pausanius  as 
being  the  scene  of  a  very  ancient  astronomical  and  religious 
establishment.  The  real  site  of  die  temple,  Sir  W.  Gell  con- 
siders to  be  a  peaked  mountain  above  the  villages  of  Pai*adisos 
and  Alopeki,  about  diree  hours  S.  W.  of  Sicyon,  commanding  a 
most  magnificent  view  of  the  Acrocorinthos,  the  Isdimus,  and 
the  two  Gulfs,  extending  as  far  as  Alliens  and  the  promontory 
of  Sunium.  The  summit  is  now  caUed  Agios  Elia.*  I'he 
periboluB  and  other  traces  still  remain.  About  half  an  hour  S. 
of  Alopeki,  is  a  ruined  Hellenic  fortress,  small,  but  curious, 
which,  the  learned  antiquary  thinks,  may  have  been  the  town  of 
Titanos.  Below  this,  on  a  knoll,  is  a  church  with  ancient 
blocks.  The  neighbourhood  is  much  troubled  with  earthquakes. 
At  Alopeki,  in  1805,  Sir  W.  GeU  experienced  one  of  the  most 
alarming  nature. 

About  three  miles  further  south,  in  the  road  from  Phonia  to 
Argos,  are  the  ruins  of  Phlius,  one  of  the  places  selected  by  the 
Abb£  Fourmont  for  his  palaeographical  exploits.  This  city  had 
for  its  territory  a  fertile  plain,  about  eight  miles  in  length,  wliich, 
according  to  Stephanus,  took  its  name  from  its  abounding  in 
firuit  {iiaga  to  ipXenV     Pausanias  tells  us,  what  comes  to  the 

same  thing,  that  Phlias,  son  of  Bacchus,  gave  his  name  to  the 

• 

*  That  is,  Saint  Eltag.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  this  name  has  been  given 
to  many  momitains  consecrated  to  the  sun,  as  if  either  a  mistake  for  'HXi^f,  or 
m  sort  of  plaj  upon  the  name  of  the  saint,  who  would  seem  to  have  no  inherent 
right  to  these  high  places.  In  the  present  instance,  it  corresponds  to  the  an- 
cient name  rvnmtt  the  mountain  of  the  sun.  From  Alopeki,  Corinth  bean  S. 
63  £. 
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countnr.*  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  it  is  oow  cst}led  StaphEka,  but 
Sir  W^  Cell  calls  it  the  valley  of  Agios  Giorgios,  from  the  large 
and  populous  village  of  that  name,  famed  for  its  excellent  red 
urine.  The  exuberant  fertility  of  the  vineyards  in  tins  district, 
lias  always  been,  as  at  present,  the  tlieme  of  panegyric  :  it  pro- 
duces the  best  wine  in  the  Peninsula.  The  Corinth  grape,  or 
currant  [iSTaq>vXa)^  the  produce  of  the  Phliasian  plain,  is  not  cul- 
tivated at  Corinth,  but  took  its  name  from  being  exported  bj  the 
merchants  of  that  city.  The  Asopus  has  its  source  in  this  terri- 
tory, which  it  fertilises  with  its  meanderine  stream.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  are  described  by  Sir  W .  Gell  as  exiending 
half  across  the  plain  :  he  mentions  traces  of  walls  and  founda- 
tions of  two  temples.  The  citadel  was  on  the  bill.  A  fine 
causey  crosses  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  Mount  wSgioi  BasUi.  1b 
the  road  to  jSgios  Giorgios  occur  other  ancient  vesuges;  m 
particular,  a  chapel  of  Saint  Irene,  containing  fragments  of  a' 
Doric  temple  and  a  bridge  formed  of  an  ancient  architrave. 
The  church  of  St.  Creorge  has  also  Doric  fragments.  From 
this  village  to  Argos,  the  road  passes  through  as  ugly  and  unin- 
teresting a  country,  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  as  can  well  be  ima^ned. 
The  distance  is  about  twelve  miles.f 

But  we  must  no  longer  suffer  ourselves  to  be  detained  in  this 
interesting  comer  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  yet  to  explore  the 
narrow  slip  of  territory  lyin£;  between  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  and 
the  ancient  Arcadia  and  Elis,  which  formed  Achaia  Proper.| 
Here,  again,  we  take  Mr.  Dodwell  for  our  guide,  in  his  route 

FROM  SICYON  TO  PATRAS. 

In  the  first  four  hours,  proceeding  westward  from  Basilico  to 
Kamares,  no  object  of  particular  interest  occurs.  The  road 
lies  near  the  GuU,  crossing  several  rivers  and  brooks  that  find 

*  lu  more  ancient  names  were  Arantia  and  Anetbjrea.  Homer  mratioitf  K 
under  the  latter  name. 

t  Five  hours,  accordinir  to  the  Author's  Itinerary  :  four  hours,  in  hie  Naira* 
tive.  At  35  min.  trom  A^ios  Giorgios,  haring  entered  a  defile,  the  traTcllcr 
sees  on  the  right,  a  roona»tery  ol'tbe  PanagiOy  in  a  curious  situation  on  a  pre- 
cipice. Within  tlie  next  20  minutes,  the  road  crosses  some  malls  which  arc 
found  again  is  the  route  from  Nemea  to  MjrensR,  and  are  supposed  to  nark 
the  ancient  boundary  between  the  Argian  and  Phliasian  territories.  At  2 
hours  40  min.  a  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  to  Phvtai,  where  are  ruins,  supposed 
to  be  of  the  Htraum,  or  temple  of  the  Argive  /ono.—  liintrary^  pp.  160, 171- 

X  *'  Achaia  wns  formerly  inhabited  by  Uiose  ionians  who  are  now  settled  ot 
the  coast  of  Asia.  They  were  expelled  by  the  Achvans,  when  the  latter  wer* 
compelled  to  jrield  the  kingdoms  of  Argos  and  Lacedsmoa  to  the  detccndaBO 
of  Hercules." — TravtU  ofAnachanit,  ch.  37. 
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tliei^  Wi^  into  it,  and,  at  an  hour  and  a  half,  passes  the  remains  of 
a  wall  nmning  firom  the  hill  on  the  left  to  the  sea,  apparently  in- 
tended to  guard  the  pass.  This,  therefore,  was  probably  the 
boundary  of  the  Sicyonian  and  ^giratan  territories.  Near  this 
place  are  vestiges  of  an  Ionic  temple  of  white  marble :  the  pros- 
pect from  the  ruins  b  veiy  fine.  At  the  end  of  about  tliree 
hours,  the  road  crosses  a  large  river  near  the  village  of  Xilo- 
Eastro,  which  b  seen  at  the  toot  Qf  a  hill  to  the  left  :  the  sum- 
mh  is  crowned  with  the  imperfect  remains  of  an  acropolis.  The 
situation  corresponds  to  that  of  -Sgira,  wliich  Polyhius  describes 
as  standing  near  some  abrupt  and  broken  hilk,  seven  stadia  from 
the  sea,  and  opposite  to  Parnassus.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it 
possessed  three  MerOj  a  temple  (lao^),  and  another  sacred  ed- 
ifice [ctHrt/jo).  The  Khan  of  Kamares  takes  its  name  from  die 
remains  of  some  smaH  Roman  arches  in  its  vicinity,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  belonged  to  an  aqueduct.  Near  it  is  a  small  marsh, 
with  a  spring  of  good  water.  The  village  of  Kamares  is  nearer 
the  coast,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  distant.  On  the  high 
pointed  acclivity  above  the  khan,  stands  a  church  called  the 
i^afwgiatea  Kanqfhes.  Thus  far,  the  country  is  described  as 
pre-eminently  beautiful, — a  picturesque  succession  of  hill  and 
dale,  the  hiDs  shattered  by  earthquakes  into  the  most  picturesque 
forms,  and  luxuriantly  mantled  with  wood,  principally  the  ever- 
ereen  oak.  On  the  right,  occasional  views  are  obtained  of  the 
Gulf,  with  the  grand  mountains  of  Locrb,  Phocis,  and  Boeotia  on 
the  opposite  coast. 

An  nour  and  fif^  minutes  from  the  khan  of  Kamares,  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  left  of  the  road,  there  is  an  ancient 
monument  of  a  square  form,  constructed  of  fine  blocks  of 
stone,  nine  layers  of  which  are  still  remaming.  On  the  top  of 
the  ruin  b  the  fragment  of  a  bas-relief,  consisting  of  two  naked 
feet  sculptured  in  a  beautiful  style.  '^  Thb  is  probably  the  mon- 
ument ^ich,  Pausanias  says,  was  on  the  right  of  the  road, 
between  the  river  Krathis  and  £gira,  on  which  there  was  an 
equestrian  figure  nearly  effaced.'*  About  an  hour  further,  pro- 
ceedmg  through  some  vineyards,  olive-groves,  and  com  fielHii, 
and  crossing  a  shallow  stream  in  a  broad  channel,  brings  tlie 
traveller  to  the  remains  of  another  noounment,  supposed  to  be 
Roman :  the  foundation  b  of  smaD  stones  and  mortar,  while  thn 
superstructure  b  of  hr^  bkxks.  Twenty-six  minutes  furtlmr. 
a  smaB  cape  projects  into  the  Gulf,  covered  with  pinm  nm 
bushes,  amioDg  which  are  a  few  ancient  vestiges.  After  rroMinj| 
the  broad  chumel  of  another  stream^  aod  paisfog  Ihroiigli  sofiii 
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more  vineyards,  olive^oiiDds,  and  com  lands,  Mr.  DodweH  ap* 
proached  a  place  called  Mauro-Petra^  at  the  entrance  of  a  nar- 
row pass  which  had  long  been  a  favourite  resort  of  banditti.*  A 
bill  on  the  left  is  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  |MiZato-(asrro,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  M^  [Aiyai),  Forty  min- 
utes fuither,  he  crossed,  by  a  bridge  of  seven  arches,  a  shallow 
but  rapid  river,  called  Sakratas  or  Akrata,  a  corruption  of  Era- 
this,  which  rises  at  a  village  called  Zaroukla,  eizbt  hours  distant, 
in  Mount  Krathis,  and  after  traver^ng  a  fertile  plain,  falls  into  the 
Gulf.  On  its  banks  b  a  khan,  called  the  khan  of  Acrata,  where 
Mr.  Dodwell  passed  the  nighuf 

Soon  after  quitdng  the  khan  the  road  crosses  a  stream  con- 
veyed by  an  ardficial  channel  to  turn  a  corn-mill.  A  fertile  and 
richly-cultivated  plain  extends  beyond,  occupied  with  vineyards 
and  currant-plantations,  which  at  length  contracts  as  the  ukmid- 
tains  approach  die  sea,  and  then  the  vale  again  expands.  Tlie 
heights  are  covered  with  evergreens  and  shrubs,  and  as  they  alter- 
nately recede  and  approach,  the  scenery  is  beautifully  varied. 
At  tlie  end  of  about  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the  road 
crosses  a  rapid  river  by  a  bridge  of  one  arch  ;  but  when  Mr. 
Dodwell  passed  it,  it  had  become  so  swollen  by  the  rains  as  to 
form  several  branches,  which  he  crossed  with  difficult}'.  The 
banks  are  shaded  by  impending  trees,  or  obstructed  by  almost 
impenetrable  bushes,  which  threw  down  dieir  horses  and  tore 
tlieir  clothes.  They  deemed  themselves,  however,  fully  recom- 
pensed by  the  singular  beauty,  and  impressive  grandeur  of  the 
scenery.  The  river,  is  the  Bouraikos,  or  Kalavr}'ta  river  whicb 
flows  through  tlie  glen  of  Megaspelia  in  Arcadia.  The  chasm 
through  which  the  river  is  precipitated,  is  described  by  Sir.  W. 
Gell  as  perhaps  "  one  of  the  most  stupendous  scenes  in  the 
world."  The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  glen  are  for  the  most 
part  perpendicular,  rising  to  a  tremendous  height,  and  shattered 
into  irregular  forms  :  wherever  there  is  a  projection,  they  are 
fringed  whh  verdure,  and  crowned  with  oaks  and  pines. 

"  No  part  of  Achaia,"  says  Mr.  Dodwell, "  abounds  so  much 

*  Near  this  place,  a  Turkish  army  of  3,000  men  was  arrested  in  its  profren 
bj  General  Lundo  in  1822.     See  pa^  131. 

t  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Mr.  I>odwell's  route  exactly  with  that  nvrv  br 
Sir  W.  Gell.  (Itin.  p.  13.)  He  makes  the  distance  from  Acrata  to  KamareSf 
6ve  hours  and  a  half.  At  3  hours  and  39  min.  from  Kamares,  he  mentioos,  **  s 
rimlet  and  ruins  at  Bloubouki ;  on  the  r.,  the  woody  hill  on  which  stood  .£cira 
above  the  road  ;  on  the  I.,  the  ruins  of  the  port  or  JWroie  j9^'rc,  choked  widi 
sand  :  (he  black  posts  upon  the  two  piers  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Maw 
Ufhariy  Here  also  is  a  derveni.  This  is  evidently  the  JEgm  and  JIfoar* 
Pidra  of  Mr.  Dodwell,  who  placet  ^ira  at  Xilo-Kastro. 
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'9S  das  in  enchantiiig  localities  and  picturesque  wilds.  The  con* 
cussions  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  coast  has  always  been  sub- 
ject, and  from  which  it  is  not  yet  free,  have  tossed  the  surface 
mto  a  mtihiplicity  of  forms,  with  deep  dells  and  cracgy  steeps, 
yawning  ravines  and  cloud-capped  precipices."  Alter  passing 
near  a  water  mill  to  the  left,  is  seen  on  a  wooded  hill,  a  me/ocAt, 
CMT  farm,  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Megaspelia.  The  road 
then  lies  over  a  plain  cultivated  with  Indian  corn,  and  traversed 
by  several  rivers,  which  in  the  summer  are  nearly  dry,  but,  on 
the  melting  of  the  snows  on  the  Arcadian  mountains,  become 
turbulent  torrents,  rushmg  into  the  Gulf.  The  broadest  of  these 
rivers  is  the  Sdinos  of  Fausanias.  In  the  evenine,  Mr.  Dod- 
weil  reached  Vostitza  ^  distance  from  the  khan  oi  Acrata,  five 
hours. 

The  town  of  Vostilzd  (Bostizza),  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  ^gium,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain  a  little  elevated  above 
the  sea^  surrounded  with  gardens,  olive-grounds,  vineyards,  and 
currant-plantations :  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  maize,  are  also 
grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  £gium  was  one  of  the  most  cel- 
ebrated cities  in  Crreece.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  having 
supplied  vesseb  for  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  for  many  ages  the 
seat  of  the  Achaian  Congress.  In  the  second  century,  it  still  pos- 
sessed fifteen  sacred  edifices,  a  theatre,  a  portico,  and  an  agora.^ 
At  the  time  of  Mr.  Dodwell's  visit,  it  was  reduced  to  *'  a  large 
village,**  m  which  the  Greeks  formed  the  majority  of  the  popu- 
latbn  :  The  Turks  had  only  one  mosque.f  Scarcciv  anv  ves- 
tiges of  its  edifices  were  observable,  their  destruction  having 
probably  been  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  violent  convulsions  of 
nature.  Since  then,  **  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Vostitza 
has  been  destroyed  by  a  similar  catastrophe,  and  a  cope  in  its 
vicinity,  like  the  city  of  Helice,  has  been  engulfed  in  the  M;a, 
and  has  totally  disappeared  \^  On  the  beach,  overshadowing  a 
eopkxis  fountain,  stood  a  magnificent  plane-tree,  the  trunk  (ff 
wUch  measured  28  feet  in  girth,  and  the  WanclKr^i  Affrnad  Cfi) 
feet  OD  each  side.    The  fountain  is  mentioned  by  PafHaniad^l 

*  «  The  Turks  borwd  .Cfpnn  m  1536,  and  fwC  the  'mlmMlmni§  li>  f b#  t#^f 4 
or  carried  tbem awaj  into  tUwtrj'" — C'pfA9i>f.ra. 

t  Sir  W.  GeU  fiates  die  pofmbtion  at  9hmrt  ifff^ :  tf  aiff  M  ih^uffft^  fMm 
to  be  called  a  fovn,  thoogh  huUt  m  a  ttraf  i^lmc  awMw^r. 

X  Mr.  Dodweil  describes  the  ipviaif  m  HAmmx  Utm%  f h#  %ftmuA  npm  ^h^  ttHri* 
of  the  Ue«,  asd,  after  a  rippling  cmsr*^  *>f  a  Uy^  /ftM*,  ^tfifttttt  thf  gulf 
Chandler sajs :  ^'Bf  the  plao^-fri^^  m  a  f^ttmfifM  umt*.  fif  ^^^^lu-ftf  wntt^t 
strranai^  rnpiuwlf  IroM  ten  or  aiore  mosflM  a#  mt^m^,  aM  ttntfif  Untmimtf'tft 
spring  rise«i  the heach.  We  were  toM  ihdH  m$  ^arrh^iinAli^  nrrxl'  a  mtnl  tm  iif 
wndaAmmt  Ae  lea  happened  wnt  mm  yAart  nff,  ,  ihnt  fhf  ntiif-t  thtk-it 
BMMinfed  above  this  tree  aad  the  tall  ^Mf  helwMpd  in  ;  rlM«  «^m^  ^  thf  M<f#^Mf 
were  tora  of  by  its  vioieare  :  aad  tliot  tho  p«Mpl<i  tM  P^fh^  mtfmi^Htf" 
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There  is  an  asceot  from  the  shore  throng  a  subterraneous 
passage  cut  b  the  rock.  The  anchorage  of  the  harbour  is  not 
safe  with  a  northerly  wind. 

In  half  an  hour  from  Vostizza,  the  road  to  Patras  passes  a 
river  at  a  ford,  (supposed  by  Mr.  Dodwell  to  be  the  Phoenix,) 
and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  hour,  three  other  streams,  one  of 
which  only  is  crossed  by  a  bridge.  A  river  now  called  Soria, 
which  rises  near  the  village  of  ZenB,  high  up  m  the  mountains, 
^*  may  be  the  Meganitos."  After  crossing  another  stream,  he 
arrived  at  a  narrow  pass,  where  the  nxxintains  approach  the 
sea ;  and  here  was  a  derveni  guarded  by  some  dirty  Albanians. 
In  two  hours  and  twenty  minutes  from  Vostitza,  he  came  in  view 
of  a  turn  of  the  Gulf  where  it  bends  westward,  and  saw  Lepanto 
on  the  opposite  side.  In  three  hours  and  forty-fisur  minutes,  be 
crossed  a  stream  falling  from  the  mounuins  on  the  left,  and 
forming  '^  a  high  but  thin  cascade,"  (Sir  W.  (Sell  terms  it  a  mag- 
nificent one,^  perhaps  400  feet  hieh,"  called  BaJUo  Kontfko. 
The  mountains  here  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea,  covered  with 
pines  and  other  trees,  and  the  scenery  is  very  fine.  Within  the 
next  half  hour,  Sir  W.  Gell  mentions  two  ancient  ports  now  ood- 
certed  into  lakes,  each  having  near  it  a  tumulus  and  some  ancient 
bk)cks.  The  low  promontory  of  Drepanum  (still  bearing  that 
name)  commences  after  passing  the  second.  Inmiediately  op- 
posite to  Lepanto  is  a  tumulus,  so  large  as  to  appear  like  a  natu- 
ral mound,  with  broken  tiles  near  it.  From  an  eminence,  aboui 
an  hour  firom  Balto  Konipho,  Mr.  Dodwell  obtained  a  magnifi- 
cent view  of  this  part  of  the  Gulf.  "  We  looked  down,"  he 
says  ^'  upon  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  which  is  between  the  pio- 
montories  of  Rhk>n  and  Antirrbion,  on  which  are  respectively' 
situated  die  castles  of  Morea  and  Romelia.  The  former  beais 
N.  88^  W. ;  the  latter,  N.  70°  W. ;  and  the  intermediate  space 
is  certainly  much  more  considerable  than  it  was  computed  by 
the  ancients.  These  promontories  are  denominated  by  livy, 
*  the  jaws  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.'  We  discovered  the  project- 
ing coast  firom  the  Araxian  promontory,  and,  in  the  faint  distance* 
the  islands  of  Cephalonia,  Ithaca,  and  tlie  Ek^hinades.  with  the 
^tolian  shore  near  Mesaloggion  fMissolonghi).  These  soft  dis- 
tances are  well  contrasted  with  the  rugged  and  Crowning  preci- 
pices of  Chalcis  and  Taphiassos,  presenting  their  craggy  sides  to 
the  open  sea,  and  uniting  with  the  lofty  chains  of  Rbe^na  and 
Loidoriki,  as  they  branch  out  from  Pindus  and  GBta.  The  town 
of  Nepaktos  (Lepanto)  is  seen  on  the  Locrian  coast  in  a  direc- 
tion of  N.  6®  E. ;  and  the  sickle-formed  cape  of  Drepanon  pro- 
jects  in  a  thin  line  firom  the  Achaian  shore. 
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The  load  passes  within  a  mile  of  the  castle  of  the  Morea,aiid 
theo  lies  OTer  a  level  country  in  a  S.W.  direction,  crossing  three 
*^  insignificant  streams,"  called  by  Pausanias  the  BolinjiioSy  the 
Selemnosy  and  the  Charadros,  and,  where  the  plain  is  about  two 
miles  wide,  the  Meilichos,  now  called  Melikoukia.  Beyond  this 
river,  the  hills  called  Skata  Bauna  approach  the  road,  and  the 
cultivation  of  Patras  begins.  The  distance  from  Vostizza  to  Pa* 
Iras  IS  eight  hours  and  a  quarter,  or  twenty-five  computed  miles.* 
The  totsi  distance  firom  Patras  to  Corinth  b^  Sicyon,  is  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Dodwell,  thirty-three  hours.  Sir  W.  Gell  makes  it 
only  twenty-six  hours',  or  seventy-six  computed  miles.  Before 
we  describe  this  important  place,  the  emporium  of  the  Morea,  we 
shall  trace  awther  route  taken  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  leading  through 
the  heart  of  tue  Peninsula. 


FROM  TRIPOLITZA  TO  PATRAS. 


The  road  from  Tripolitza  to  Kalabryta  has  already  been 
traced  as  far  as  Kalpaki  in  tlie  plain  of  Orcbomenos.f  From 
thb  place,  Mr.  Dodwell  proceeded  in  a  north-easterly  direction 
towards  Stymphalus  or  Zaraka.  On  descending  into  the  plain, 
where  the  traces  of  Orchomenos  end,  he  crosses  a  copious 
stream  called  Sosteno,  which  rises  near  the  deserted  village  of 
Nudimo  (or  Nudines^,  three  hours  distant,  and  in  thirty-seven 
minutes  fix>m  Kalpaki,  came  to  a  fine  kephalo  &nm,  rushing  in 
seven  clear  streams  out  of  the  rocks  at  the  foot  of  the  Kolano 
Bauno  O^e  red  mountain),  which  rises  close  to  the  traveller's 
right.  These  soon  collect  into  a  single  stream,  which,  after  a 
course  of  a  few  hundred  yards,  enters  the  lake  of  Orcheme- 
nos,  of  which  it  forms  tlie  principal  supply.  Half  an  hour 
firom  this  source,  Mr.  Dodwell  noticed  a  tumulus  to  the  left, 
crossed  a  rivulet,  running  towards  the  lake,  and  came  to  some 
traces  of  an  ancient  pavea  way.  In  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  he 
reached  the  extremity  of  the  plain,  and  obsen^ed  the  monastery  of 
Kandelas  con^icuously^erched  upon  a  high  rock.  A  few  minutes 
more  brought  nim  to  die  metochi  of  die  monastery,  a  short  way 
beyond  which,  is  the  scattered  and  deserted  town  of  Kandelas 
(or  Kandyla.)  All  the  principal  inhabitants,  unable  to  support  the 
vexadous  extortions  of  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea,  had,  a  few  years 

*  Sir  W.  Gen  mentioniy  at  two  hours  Afiyttwe  minutes  from  Vostitsa,  s 
khan  called  the  khao  of  Laropiri,  prettily  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Voidia,  the  ancient  Panachaikos. 

t  See  page  287. 
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before,  emigrated  to  the  coast  of  Anatofia.  After  passbg  some 
mills  turned  by  a  rivulet  runoine  towards  the  lake  of  Qrcbome- 
nds,  the  road  begins  to  ascend  the  precipitous  sides  of  a  moun- 
taiD,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  OEgyrtc^  winding  akx^tbe 
e^e  of  precipices  in  a  zig-zag  direction.  Tras  road,  Mr.  Dod- 
weU  says,  is  not  difficult  in  summer,  but,  at  die  time  he  traversed 
it  (March  12),  it  wa^  completely  encrusted  with  snow  to  a  great 
depth  :  no  beaten  track,  consequendy,  was  visible,  aadalakDOst 
every  step,  the  party  were  in  danger  of  falling  dowtf  flie  pred- 
pices ;  ^'  nor  do  I  recollect,"  he  adds,  *^  ever  to  have  been  in  a 
more  peribus  situation."  The  guides  whom  he  had  tnred  tt 
Kalpald,  when  they  saw  the  depth  of  the  snow,  obstinat^  re- 
fused to  proceed,  till  the  Tartar  who  accoropaniecyMr.  DodweD 
had  recourse  to  the  common  Turkish  persuasive,  the  ^  argumm 
turn  baculinum.^^  It  took  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  to  reach  the 
summit  of  the  pass,  and  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  more,  to 
descend  by  a  difficult  path  to  the  long  flat  plain  at  the  (ooi  of  the 
mountain,  in  which  stands  the  village  of  Skotiiii  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  two  streams.  The  plain  was  cultivated  with  corn.  Ad 
hour  and  a  quarter  from  this  village,  are  vestiges  of  walls  com- 
posed of  large  rough  stones,  at  the  foot  of  some  rocky  UUs  to 
the  left,  on  which  there  appears  to  have  been  an  acropolis. 
"This  place  exhibits  indications  of  great  antiquity,  and  may  be  the 
site  of  the  town  of  Alea."*  The  road  then  lies  over  some  rocky 
elevations,  and,  in  twenty-five  minutes,  brings  the  traveUer  in  agbt 
of 'the  Lake  of  Stymphalus  (now  Zaraka),  which,  though  not  of 
considerable  dimensions,  is  very  grand  and  picturesque,  beiiig 
surrounded  with  mountains  of  a  bold  outline  and  magnificent  as- 
pect.    The  route  now  falls  into  an  ancient  paved  way,  runna^ 

*  Thif  can  hardly  be  the  same  spot  that  Sir  W.  Gell  refers  to  in  his/oonKj 
fron  Phonia  to  Argos.  He  describes  the  road  to  Agrios  Giorgios  at  asceodii^ 
from  the  valley  of  Stymphalus  between  two  hilb,  and  then  descending  ioto'^a 
little  hollow/'  where  he  found  the  ruins  of  a  town,  wbich  he  took  for  the  an- 
cient Alca.  A  dreary  and  ancultivated  tract  succeeded,  and  after  proceediog 
some  way,  he  obsenred  "  a  very  large  and  most  singular  tumulus,  eadrded 
with  a  wall  of  huge  stones.  The  mass  had  been  cut  into  two  equal  semicirc*- 
lar  portions  by  an  excavation,  by  which  other  stones  were  exposed.  The 
learned  Traveller  concludes  that  this  must  be  the  tomb  of  ^pytus,  the  father 
of  Aleus,the  founder  of  Alea,  which  b  thus  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  **Tbit 
sepulchre  I  examined  very  particularly,  because  Homer  mentions  ii : 

("  Where,  under  high  Cyllene  crowned  with  wood, 
The  shaded  tomb  of  old  iEpytus  stood." — fHad.  b.  ii.) 

it  is  a  mound  of  earth  not  very  large,  surrounded  with  a  circular  wall  of  stooe 
Homer  admired  it  only  because  he  bad  never  seen  k  more  magnificent  moat- 
ment."  Half  an  hour  further,  through  "  a  frightfully  ugly  and  dreary  coaa* 
try,"  brought  the  TraveUer  within  view  of  the  village  of  Agios  Giorgios,  aada 
•teep  lig-sag  path  led  into  the  Phliatian  pUUn.— %/Vami/»t?e,  pp.  384    6L 


akmg  the  'soiitbeastem  extremity  of  die  lake.  After  crossing 
two  branches  of  a  stream  which  rises  two  hours  to  the  nortli,  at 
the  viUage  of  Dusio  (dr  Dugio^,  and  here  enters  the  lake,  the 
IraveUer  arrives  at  the  miseraUe  village  of  24araka,  seven  hours 
from  Kalpaki.  Here,  the  power  of  the  black  aga  of  die  village 
was  in  vain  exerted  to  procure  for  the  mUordas  wine  and  provi- 
aons :  the  villagers  were  furnished  with  scarcely  any  thing  but 
**  ripe  olives,  pungent  cheese,  and  gritty  bread." 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Stympbalus,*  are  about 
an  hour  W.S.W.  of  Zaraka,  on  a  rocky  eminence  risine  from 
the  north-eastero  side  of  die  lake.  Tbey  are  thus  described  by 
Mr.  DodwelL 

**  The  first  ruin  we  reached,  appeared  to  be  the  remains  of  a 
temple,  conasting  of  a  quantity  of  blocks  which  constituted 
the  cella.  We  also  obterved  some  fluted  Jrtuta  of  the  Doric 
order,  three  feet  in  diameter*  Several  other  traces  are  dispersed 
in  all  directions.  At  the  distance  of  ten  minutes  from  this  place, 
the  fountain  of  Stymphalos,  which  at  present  is  known  by  the 
usual  denominatkm  of  Kephah-Brusi^  gushes  with  turbulent  ve- 
hemence from  the  rock,  and  forms  a  copious  stream.  This  is 
the  river  S^mf^mlos,  which,  after  a  short  and  rippling  course, 
enters  die  lake,  which  it  traverses,  and  falls  into  the  cnasm,  or 
katabathron ;  from  whence  finding  its  wav  in  a  subterraneous 
channel,  it  re-appears  near  Argos,  forming  the  source  of  the  river 
Erasinos,  which  enters  the  Agolic  Gulf  near  the  Lernftan  marsh. 
This  physical  curiosi^  is  noticed  by  many  ancient  authors }  par- 
ticularly by  Herodotus,  Diod<m]s  Siculus,  Strabo,  and  raiisS' 
nias.  The  length  of  its  subterraneous  course  was  suppo|K;d  in 
be  200  stadia. 

^'  We  proceeded  for  a  short  space  akxig  the  foot  of  the  moiin' 
tain,  by  the  ancient  way,  which  » paved  with  large  square  bkictoi 
of  stone,  unfike  the  roads  of  the  Romans,  which  are  compo^d 
of  irregular  polygoDs^f  We  sooo  came  to  the  remains  of  a  tiimpK 

*  "From  StjwplMlaf  tbe  Krighc  M«f«ptt eMM, 
Mother  of  warlike  Thefts,  wliote  %ifw«r  tffhiif 

I  drmk.'* ^Wcrr's  Fmdm,  off  Nip,  i^t.  iitrofH»#»  f,. 

"  Aad  Stjuiplielin  wkk  her  mnoumdlm^  pm^r 

ff^P%U  tli44t,  h.  ti 
t  Thk  ■Mfm6ccM  cwmey,  wortliy  t4  fitrnJIm,  A^  #Wh,  Kft^  ihni  hf  Phtt 
DM,  watdcconaed  wicb  pmn^m  of  liewii  mMm,  m4  onhr  it0ltfr4^  hh  #«^Afff  f»f 
nMd,biit*«coaiMdtiKiyic  to  a  emtm  itefTMr;  hmiAm  fah^g  1lhi»  whiAh 
leTelortbeaartb,b7«rre«cioff  rlie4epowM#MM«f  |^r'm,f#f<  fft^^  ih^^ttiHfifi 
tain.     Abovl  midmmw  m  a  eanal,  rmmiwf  n^p^f  m  »  4ff^^f  nft^  nflf^t-^n^ 
coone.**    (GsLL'f  Xmr.  p.  391  >    Tim  m  toM  Ho  hm^tt  h^^n  fntm^  hy  fUtf-Hl^^ 
to  carry  on  the  toperioooa  W9kir%  *»/  fh*  Araooi^wiy  m*4  f6  pfftf^t  th^  tt^n^ff 
from  the  ralaaiitoiM  eftcta  of  immdorMMi.     A  pmi  f4  fM  t'rvM  »^fM  Ih  fluw 
in  itf  natural  cti—cl ;  hoc  a  gmi  part,  Mr.  thf40^  9ftf^,  H  ^M#frf f r  ^iff*-* 
tidtotbe  lake  bj  the  omal 
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coDsistiog  of  B  conadetable  quantity  <^  Dancjnuta,  and  some  pi- 
lasuts  a  vtta,  both  fluted,  and  some  large  blocks  of  marMe  uid 
done.  The  columns  are  of  moderate  proportioDs ;  the  krger 
raaasure  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  smaller  ooly  Mghteen 
inches.  The  place  is  caHed  IBonea,  the  Columns.  Toe  dt> 
lapidated  Caibolicon  or  e[Hscopal  church,  which  has  endeotl^ 
heen  a  handsome  edifice,  is  ckwe  to  this  temple,  and  is  composed 
of  ancient  remains.  A  few  hundred  jrards  frnn  the  CadnBcon, 
we  came  to  the  ancient  walls  of  S^mphalos,  which  were  forti- 
fied with  squwe  towra^  and  coDstnicied  in  the  second  sTfle  ol 
aaaooif,  with  large  polygon  stones.  Nearer  the  lake,  the  Imnr 
of  an  impending  embence  is  characterised  by  the  nnn  cS 
another  temple,  mo  tower  p^rt  of  the  e^a  at  which  is  stiU  tib- 
ble.  This  whole  aide  of  the  lake  appears  to  have  been  oonmd 
widi  buildings  belonging  to  the  town,  which  was  of  a  king  and 
narrow  fonn,  adapted  to  the  nature  (^  the  KpOt  on  which  it  stood. 
The  mountain  which  rises  above  die  raiK  is  part  <rf  tibe  gntt 
HouDt  Cyllene,  the  k^esi  m  Arcacha."* 

Pausanias  asserts,  that  the  lake,  which  is  always  small,  is  qohe 
dry  in  summer;  but  this,  Mr.  Dodwell  was  assured,  nerer  oc- 
curs, though  it  is  then  very  much  reduced  in  extent.  lo  fact,  die 
fish  called  hphalea  are  said  to  abound  m  it.  Sir  W.  GeO  n^ 
deed  numerous  flocks  of  wild-fowl,  near  the  katabatKrtM,  <*  ap- 
parently attracted  by  the  Boating  of  eveiy  swimming  object  to  a 
common  centre,  waiting  for  their  {h^."  Having  ascntded  to 
the  top  of  a  precipice,  he  kx^ed  down  upon  the  fearful  chasm. 
"  A  sort  of  imposing  stillness,  he  says,  "  rendered  more  ternble 
the  sig^  of  what  appeared  an  unfathomable  abyss,  drawing  to 
itself,  in  treacherous  silence,  every  floating  object,  till  it  became 
insensibly  and  irrevocably  lost  in  the  dark  and  tremendous  gulf 
below.  The  water  had  all  the  appearance  of  immense  depdi, 
so  that,  though  perfecdy  transparent,  and  seen  from  a  considera- 
ble elevation,  no  signs  of  tlie  bottom  were  visible.  The  natives 
believe  that  the  cones  of  fir-trees,  having  been  thrown  in  coaad- 
erable  numbers  into  the  water  here,  have  really  re-appeared  at 
(he  fountain-bead  of  the  Erasinus.**  An  unfortunate  bather  is 
is  said  to  have  disappeared  at  this  ^t,  but  the  body  would 
seem  not  to  have  been  seen  again.  Cm  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  near  Zaraka,  Sir  W.  GeH  noticed  arches  of  the  aqueduct 
erected  by  Hadrian  to  convey  water  to  Corinth.* 

The  route  to  Phonia  lies  along  the  north-eastern  ^de  of  the 
lake,  through  the  ruins  of  Stymphohis,  and  then  continues  oo 

*  Dodwell,  Tol.  ii.  p.  438.  *  Sec  [WfB  86S. 
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the  side  of  a  steep  precipice  rising  from  die  water,  bearing  the 
traces  of  wheels  ih  the  ancient  road  hewii  in  the  rock.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  the  traveller  reaches  the  nortli-westem  extremity 
of  the  lake,  which,  at  that  end,  is  enclosed  by  an  ancient  waU  to 
protect  the  adjacent  plain  from  its  inundations.  Three  quarters 
of  an  hour  further,  he  crosses  a  river  which  turns  some  mills  in 
its  way  to  the  lake ;  and  s6on  after,  begins  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tainous ridge  of  Geronteion,  which  separates  the  plains  of  Stym- 
j^alus  and  Pheneos.  Here  diere  is  a  khan,  called  Moura. 
The  village  of  Kastania  is  left  on  tlie  right.  On  a  rocky  hill  to 
the  right  are  seen  nu;nerous  caves,  probably  sepulchral.  From 
the  top  of  tlie  pass,  after  an  ascent  of  forty  minutes,  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  is  visible  toward  the  east,  while,  on  the  west,  the  plain 
of  Pheneos  presents  a  surface  of  fine  verdure  and  great  extent, 
its  little  lake  being  scarcely  visible  at  its  nortliern  extremity. 
The  road  runs  along  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains  which 
rise  majesdcally  on  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  plain,  and  which 
are  enlivened  with  villages  and  trees.  After  a  long  descent, 
leading  through  some  villages,  the  traveller  crosses,  in  the  plain, 
the  river  01bk)s,  or  Aroanios,  (now  called  Tranopotamo^  the 
Great  River,)  and  passing  through  a  large  kalybia,  called  Mo- 
shea,  in  fifty  minutes  from  tlie  river,  arrives  at  the  populous  vil- 
lage of  Phonia,  situated  on  the  side  of  a  picturesque  and  wooded 
mountain  above  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pheneos :  distance  from 
Zaraka,  four  hours  and  seventeen  minutes,  and  consequendy 
eleven  hours  and  a  half  from  Kalpaki. 

The  direct  route  to  Phonia,  wliich  was  taken  by  Sir  W.  Gell, 
is  not  half  die  distance.  About  an  hour  from  Kalpaki,  the  wads 
divide,  that  to  Zaraka  bending  to  the  right,  while  that  to  Phonia 
turns  to  the  left,  and  in  about  eight  minutes  begins  to  ascend  a 
chasm  or  bushy  glen,  apparendy  referred  to  by  Paasanias  as  the 
passage  of  the  rocks  of  Caphya.  On  die  right,  is  the  monastery 
of  ^dgia  Triada  (die  Holy  Trinity.)  The  pass,  which  is  very 
rugged  and  difficult,  has  been  forufied.*  In  forty  minutes,  on 
reaching  die  summit,  the  road  issues  from  the  glen,  having  a 
small  lake  on  the  left ;  it  then  traverses  another  summit,  and  in 
twenty-five  minutes  more,  begins  to  descend  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain  by  a  narrow  chasm  walled  in  by  lofty  precipices 
on  each  side,  and  darkened  by  overhanging  trees,  the  effect  of 
which  is  at  once  singularly  gloomy  and  magnificent.     The  eleva- 

*  This  appctn  to  be  the  pan  occupied  hj  Demetriui  Tpiilanti  in  1825, 
where  he  wa*  enabled  efiectually  to  bar  the  further  progress  of  Ibrahim  Pasha^ 
in  his  attempc  to  open  a  communication  with  Patras.    See  page  178, 
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tion,  and  a  partial  thaw  produced  by  the  rooming  sun,  added  to 
the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  situation ;  and  the  oaks  weie 
covered  with  long,  shaggy  coats  of  green  moss,  in  a  manner 
quite  uncommon  in  these  latitudes.  After  a  terrible  rocky  de- 
scent through  a  wood  of  ilex,  our  Traveller  passed  a  cave  called 
Ghiosa  (or  Geousa),  from  the  roof  of  which  hung  the  first  icicles 
he  had  seen  in  Greece.  On  the  rocks  above  were  pines ;  and 
with  the  oaks  in  the  glen  were  intermixed  birches  and  other 
productions  of  a  northern  climate.  Phonia  is  now  seen,  beirii^ 
due  north,  at  the  further  extremity  of  another  plain,  bad^ed  fay 
anotlier  range  of  lofty  mountains.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
further,  the  road  passes  a  church,  under  wluch  a  beautiful  aource 
gushes  out  from  a  rock,  forming  a  river  at  once ;  and  sooo  after 
is  seen  die  village  Ghiosa,  near  the  ancient  Carya.  Near  tbe 
road,  Sir  W.  Gell  observed  a  chair  cut  in  the  rode.  In  anodier 
quarter  of  an  hour,  he  reached  the  bottom  of  the  descent, 
"  which,  in  the  summer,  can  scarcely  have  any  equal  far  pio- 
turesque  beauty,  witli  all  that  rocks,  trees,  and  headJoif  tonreots 
can  produce."  The  river  here,  runnine  to  the  rig|bt,  i^  quickly 
swallowed  up  in  a  katabathran  at  the  Joot  of  Mount  Sdathis.* 
In  three  quarters  of  an  hour  further,  the  road  enters  upon  a  mag- 
ni6cent  causey,  formed  with  immense  labour,  which,  Pausanias 
says,  was  tliirty  feet  high,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  or^ 
nally  bordered  witli  a  stone  parapet.  The  plam  on  the  ri^  is 
cultivated,  and  is  terminated  by  the  immense  mass  of  Zyria,  tbe 
Cyliene  of  the  ancients,  reputed  the  highest  mountain  in  the  Mo- 
rea.  On  the  left,  the  mountains  anciendy  called  Orexis  recede, 
leaving  space  for  a  fine  lake,  the  waters  of  which  are  sup|]lied 
by  die  river,  and  passing  by  a  katabathron  to  Lykourio,  tbeie 
form  the  source  of  the  river  Ladon.  On  the  rocks  to  the  left, 
are  very  visible  the  traces  of  the  water-mark  mentioned  by  Pao- 
sanias  as  a  proof  of  that  elevaUon  of  the  waters  of  the  lake  wluch 
destroyed  Pheneos.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountains,  lor 
some  hundred  feet  above  the  plain,  are  of  a  much  lighter  cokw 
than  die  upper  parts,  and  a  yellow  border  is  carried  along  their 
bases  round  the  whole  circle  of  the  plain.  It  is  evident,  bow- 
ever,  that  a  temporary  inundation  could  not  have  produced  so 
striking  a  difference  in  the  surface  of  the  rock,  ana  tbe  pheno- 
menon demands  the  attention  of  the  naturalist.  If  tbe  rock 
itself  is  of  the  same  composition  tliroughout  the  whole  ele^'atioDy 


*  ^  The  kaiabaihran  receires  Uie  Aroanios  at  the  foot  of  a  iteep  and  nckj 
mountain  called  l^o^tno  BounOf  the  Red  Moantaia.  It  b  disgorged  after  • 
f  nbterraneoiii  course  of  a  few  oiilef ,  and  forms  the  Ladoo."— IX>dwux. 
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ibe  lighter  part  will  probably  be  found  to  derive  its  colour  from 
a  concrete  deposite,  tbe  efiect  either  of  the  waters  having,  in  a 
remote  age,  occupied  the  whole  plain,  before  they  opened  for 
themselves  a  subterraneous  channel,  or  else  of  tbe  action  of  the 
rains. 

In  thi^ee  quarters  of  an  hour  after  entering  upon  the  causey, 
Sir  W.  Grell  arrived  at  the  ford  of  the  Tranoponio,  the  embank- 
ments of  which,  together  with  the  magnificent  road,  form  one  of 
the  achievements  attributed  to  that  most  useful  personage,  Her- 
cules, dioring  his  residence  at  Pheneos.  A  bridge  here,  our 
Traveller  remarks,  would  have  made  his  work  perfect.  After 
passing  the  river,  leaving  on  the  left  a  monastery  near  some  an- 
cient quarries,  he  ascenided  to  Pbonia,  after  a  journey  of  five 
hours  and  a  half.* 

.  Phonia,  says  Sir  William  Cell,  "  was  originally  a  kalyhea  or 
summer  residence,  and  consisted  of  huts ;  it  retained  that  appel- 
htion  to  a  late  period,  but  is  now  become  a  town  reputed  to  con- 
tain a  thousana  houses,  and  consequently  a  population  of  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  souls.  The  houses  are  prettily 
interspersed  with  trees,  firom  which  I  conjecture  that  the  site 
was  formerly  a  wood.     Every  house  seemed  to  have  its  little 

Srden ;  and  the  place  altogether  was  rather  flourishing,  for  the 
orea.  The  Phonia  or  Pheneos  of  history  was  evidently  placed 
upon*an  insulated  hiU,  south-east  of  the  modem  town,  where  the 
rums  of  the  whole  circuit  of  the  wall  are  visible."  The  rest  of 
the  ruins  consist  of  scattered  blocks  and  confused  heaps ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  interesting  objects  might  be  discovered  here. 
Pheneos  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in  Greece?}'  Mer- 
cury was  the  particular  object  of  worship  here  :  he  had  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  him,  and  was  honoured  with  games  called 
flemtoui.}  Bacchus  and  Proserpine  are  also  seen  on  the  coins 
of  Pheneus  ;  and  tfie  bull,  die  sheep,  and  the  horse,  which  are 

*  Total  distance  from  Tripolitza,  10  bours,  66  min.,  or  31  computed  miles. 
Tet,  "  by  ao  obsenration  of  the  sun,"  Sir  W.  Gell  found  that  he  had  advanced, 
ia  bis  two  days' journey,  only  21  miles  north  from  Tripolitza. 

t  Oc  #cvsov  r*  tviftovTo  km  *Op;^o^cv9v  voXv^i}Xoy* 
"  The  Pbeoean  fields  and  Orchomeniaii  downs." 

lliadf  b.  ii.  605. 
f  X  Tlie  precise  origin  of  these  games  does  not  appear,  but  they  were  probably 
connected  with  the  legend  referred  to  by  the  coins  of  Pheneos,  in  which  Mer- 
cury is  leen  with  tbe  child  Arkas  in  his  arms  :  inscription,  ^cvcior  Apicai.  Arkas 
was  tbe  son  of  Jupiter  by  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon.  When  the  mother 
was  transformed  into  a  bear  and  killed  by  Diana,  the  infant  was  saved  by 
Mercury.  So  the  story  is  told  by  Pausanias.  ■  It  is  prohnble  that,  like  the  Ne- 
mean  and  Isthmian  Games,  the  Hermvan  were  originally  funereal ;  and  it  is 
singular  that,  io  each  instaoce,  an  infant  should  be  tbe  principal  object  of  reli- 
gious honour. 
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represented  on  them,  may  be  supposed  to  allude  to  the  rich  pts^ 
turage  of  the  Phenean  territory,  which,  we  are  told  by  Pausanias 
waspreferred  by  Ulysses  for  his  horses  to  any  other.  The  bead 
t)f  Proserpine  has  a  reference  to  the  legend  connected  with  the 
katabathron,  where,  according  to  some  authorities,  Pluto  b  said 
to  have  opened  himself  a  passage  to  his  infernal  palace,  when  he 
carried  off  the  daughter  oi  Ceres.  A  less  cla^ical  verskn  of 
this  tradition  is  current  among  the  people  of  Phonia.  One  of 
their  kings  Is  said  to  have  engaged  in  an  unequal  coDBict,  at  thb 
place,  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  wliose  only  aSenshre  wear 
pons  were  balls  of  grease.  On  being  struck  with  one  of  these, 
the  unfortunate  Phonian  caught  fire,  and  was  hurried  with  impet- 
uous velocity  through  the  mountain,  leaving  behind  him  the  per* 
foration  which  became  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  ¥raters  of 
Pheneos,  as  weU  as  those  of  the  neighbouring  Styx,  were  an- 
ciently supposed  to  possess  peculiar  properties.  .£lian  states, 
tliat  the  lake  contained  no  fish  ;  and  Ovid  pretends,  that  while  its 
water  might  be  drunk  with  impunity  by  day,  it  was  pornicioiis  at 
night.*  The  Abb£  Fourmont  makes  it  out  to  resemble  the 
Asphahic  Lake  in  its  bituminous  odours  ;  but  neither  Mr.  Dod- 
well  nor  Sir  W.  Geil  appears  to  have  perceived  any  such  phe- 
nomenon. 

On  a  very  steep  and  lofty  peak  of  the  mountain  above  the 
modem  village,  there  are  remains  of  a  palaio^castro,  probably  of 
high  antiquity,  but  not  otherwise  interesting.  The  way  to  it  b 
by  a  mere  eoat-track,  through  a  wooded  and  picturesque  tract  of 
country.  If  took  Mr.  Dodwell  forty  minutes  to  reach  the  ibot  of 
the  conicA  rock  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated,  and  another  hour 
to  ascend  by  a  very  steep  and  circuitous  winding  path  to  the  flat 
circular  area  on  the  summit.  Here,  they  found  remains  of  walls 
composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  unhewn  stones  witliout  mor- 
tar, but  having  nothing  characteristic  in  their  constructioD.  A 
few  ancient  tiles  were  seen  scattered  about  tlie  ruins,  but  not  a 
single  block  of  hewn  stone  covld  be  found.  Other  similar  re- 
mams  occur  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Greece,  and  these  may 
possibly,  Mr.  Dodwell  suggests,  be  of  very  early  date, — the 
xiouoTujXeig  or  walled  villages  of  the  ancients.  The  view  fiom 
the  rock  embraced  only  a  mass  of  mountains  with  wild  glens 
and  rugged  indentations  ;  •  a  deep  solitude,  where  the  voice  of 
man  is  not  heard,  nor  are  any  signs  of  human  habitation  visible. 

The  route  pursued  by  the  learned   Traveller  now  led  in  a 
south-westerly  direction  across  the  plain,  having  the  lake  oo  the 

*  Metam.  xy.  332. 
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left,  and  leaving  on  the  right  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  he  arrived  near  the  confines  of 
the  lake,  the  banks  of  which  were  then  inaccessible  from  th» 
swamps  which  formed  its  border.  On  quitting  the  lake,  the 
road  begins  to  ascend  tlirough  a  forest  of  scattered  firs,  and  in 
half  an  hour,  attains  the  summit  of  the  ridge  which  constitutes 
die  line  of  division  between  tlie  modern  jurisdictions  of  Corinth 
and  Kalabryta.  On  descending  by  a  steep  road  into  the  plain, 
the  straggling  idllage  of  Lykourio  is  seen  on  the  right,  in  a  valley 
which  exhibits  signs  of  cultivation,  environed  with  lolly  hills.  In 
two  hours  fix)m  the  lake,  Mr.  Dodwell  reached  a  ver}^bundant 
kephalobruiiy  which  immediately  forms  a  fine  rapid  river.  This 
spring  is  the  outlet  of  the  subterraneous  waters  of  the  river  and 
lake  of  Phonia,  and  the  stream  is  the  Ladon,  which,  after  a  cir- 
cnitous  and  rapid  course  through  Arcadia,  joins  tlie  Alpheus.  On 
quitting  the  source,  the  road  makes  a  turn  to  the  north,  passing 
under  a  magnificent  precipice  on  the  right;  and  after  crossing 
two  streams,  leads,  in  two  and  twenty  minutes,  to  tlie  kalybia  of 
Mazi,  situated  on  a  gende  elevation  overlooking  the  plain  of 
Kleitor.  Near  the  village  are  some  remains  of  a  small  Doric 
temple. 

The  ruins  of  Kleitor  (or  Clitorium),  which  are  about  twenty 
minutes  from  the  kalybta  (where  the  Author  passed  the  night), 
"  are  situated  m  a  fertile  plain,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  hi^h-» 
est  mountains  in  Arcadia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  which 
Chehnos  rises  in  conspicuous  grandeur.  ThisVnountain  is  inter- 
spersed with  sylvan  scenery,  where  fine  masses  of  rock  peer  out 
amid  the  united  foliage  of  the  pine,  the  plane-tree,  the  Uex,  and 
the  oak,  its  grand  oudine  terminating  in  a  pointed  summit  of 
great  height.'  Most  of  the  walls  of  Kleitor  may  be  traced, 
though  little  of  them  remains  above  ground.  They  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  and  were  fortified  Vith  circular  towers. 
The  style  of  construction  is  nearly  equilateral,  which  gives  them 
an  appearance  of  great  solidity  ;  their  general  thickness  is  fifteen 
feet.  Here  are  remains  of  a  small  Doric-  temple  with  fluted 
dnta  and  columns  with  capitals  of  a-  singular  form.  Beyond 
the  walls  of  the  city,  on  the  side  towai'ds  the  kalyhiay  the 
ground  is  covered  witli  sepulchres  of  tlie  hypogaia  kind,  similar 
to  those  at  die  Piraeus  :  they  might  be  opened  with  little  trouble 
and  expense." 

Kleitor  took  its  name  from  its  supposed  founder,  the  grandson 
of  Arkas,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  his  time,  who 
generally  resided  at  Lycosura.  "  The  history  of  this  litUe  state 
is  enveloped  in  obscurity,  and  not  much  more  is  known  of  it. 
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than  that  it  was  sequestered  in  the  heart  of  Arcadia,  and  exclu- 
ded as  it  were,  by  its  mountainous  inclosure,  from  the  other 
states  of  Greece."  Kleitor  was  so  strone  a  post  as  to  be  aUe 
to  resist,  on  one  occasion,  the  attempt  oi  an  ^tdian  army  to 
carry  it  by  storm.  In  the  i48th  Olympiad,  the  Achsan  ooimdl 
was  held  in  this  city,  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  legates.*    Its 

E'lncipal  temples  were  those  of  Ceres,  of  ^sculapius,  and  of 
ana  Eileithuia.  It  was  most  celebrated  for  its  fountain,  to  the 
water  of  which  was  ascribed  the  very  admirable  property  of  fHO- 
ducing  in  those  who  drank  it,  a  distaste  for  wine  ever  after,  and 
even  a  dislike  of  its  smell.f  Mr.  Dodwell  found  it  pure  and 
limpid,  but  was  unable  to  detect  any  of  itc  extraordinary  qualities. 

This  is  the  source  of  the  river  Kleitor,  which,  rising  near  ibe 
ruins,  ripples  in  a  meandering  current  through  the  plain,  ud, 
after  a  course  of  less  than  a  mile,  enters  the  Aroanios.  Its  banks 
are  in  some  places  shaded  with  trees,  and  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  an  English  trout-stream. 

A  species  of  fish  in  this  river  is  gravely  reported  by  Pausanias 
to  have  had  the  singular  power  of  singing  like  a  thrush  ;  but, 
though  he  saw  them  when  caught,  he  was  never  foitunale 
enough  to  hear  them  sing.  Mr.  Dodwell  learned  from  a  fish»^ 
man  who  had  just  been  successful  in  catching  some  trout  of  a 
fine  bright  colour  beautifully  variegated,  that  the  river  abounds 
most  in  tliis  species  of  fish :  that  it  is  seldom  taken  of  more  than 
a  pound  and  a  half  in  weight ;  and  that  it  forms  a  considerable  ob- 
ject of  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  villages,  especially  in  fast-time, 
for  which  period  they  are  salted  and  smoked.  The  learned 
traveller  supposes  this  fish  to  be  the  TiomiXlct  of  Pausanias,  and 
that  name  to  have  been  given  to  the  trout  from  its  spotted  and 
many-coloured  scales.J  Pliny,  however,  states,  that  this  vocal 
fish  was  denominated  exoccetus,  because  it  used  to  sp  upon  the 
land  to  sleep  ;  that  it  was  peculiar  to  the  vicinity  of  Clitorium  ; 
that  it  had  no  fins  ;  and  that  it  was  sometimes  called  Adonis.^ 
It  seems  more  reasonable  to  reject  the  whole  as  a  fable,  than  to 
suppose  that  a  fish  so  well  known  as  die  trout  should  be  invested 
with  such  marvellous  attributes.  Ridiculous  as  the  whole  sloiy 
sounds,  it  appears  to  have  gained  such  general  credence,  that 

*  Pol|rbiu8  in  Dodwell. 

t  "  ClUorio  ^tcunoue  titim  defonie  Uvmrit, 

Vina  ugUj  gauJUiqut  merit  obstemius  undis.'" 

Ovid.  Metam.  xr.  322. 
I  The  modern  name  for  trout,  Mr.  Dodwell  mjs,  is  vcrrctX*,  or 
§  Post ibijr  cormpted  from  mitn,  from  aci^,  to  fiog*. 
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one  can  scarcely  avoid  supposing  that  it  may  have  originated  b 
some  unexplained  phenomenon.^ 

Pursuing  his  route  in  a  northerly  direction,  Mr.  Dodwell 
passed  by  a  copious  stream  called  the  river  of  Katsanes,  which 
descends  from  Mount  Chelmos ;,  it  is  shaded  witli  plane-trees, 
and  bounded  by  fine  preicipices.  Where  the  vale  contracts  into 
a  glen,  be  crossed  another  stream,  and  soon  began  to  ascend  to 
the  elevated  plain  of  Suthena,  near  the  further  end  of  which  are 
obscure  traces  of  the  ceUa  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which  was  between  Kleitor  and  Cyns- 
tha.  The  road  then  becomes,  for  thirty-five  minutes,  a  steep 
ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  pass,  and  in  forty  mmutes  more,  leads 
down  to  a  plain,  in  which  is  an  insulated  rock  surmounted  with 
ruined  walls,  composed  of  small  stones,  called  Palaio  Kalabryta. 
The  ruins  appeared  to  Mr.  Dodwell  modem  :  Sir  W.  Gell  sup- 

Sses  that  the  site  may  be  that  of  Cynaetha.  The  monastery  of 
egaspelia  is  visible  from  this  point  at  the  extremity  of  a  deep, 
uneven  valley.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  further  brings  the  traveller 
to  the  modem  town  of  Kalabryta,  situated  in  a  deep  valley. 
This  is  the  head-town  of  the  district,  and  the  seat  of  a  voivode, 
but  it  appears  to  have  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  attenrion.  Its 
scanty  remains,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  have  an  ambiguous  charac- 
ter :  he  passed  through  it,  however,  very  hastily.  It  appears  to 
be  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Cynaetha,  although  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  it  occupies  the  same  situation.  It  is  men- 
tioned as  a  town  in  the  year  1450.  M.  Pouqueville  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  place. 

'^  Cahvrita  is  a  town  surrounded  with  mountains,  and  contains 
about  300  houses,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  occupy  the  place  of 
any  town  or  village  mentioned  in  antiquity.  It  is  governed  by 
a  Turkish  aga,  and  defended  by  a  paltry  kind  of  castle  built  of 
wood,  with  a  palisade.  There  is  a  wretched  khan,  destined  for 
the  reception  of  travellers.  In  time  of  war,  a  military  guard  is 
stationed  here  by  the  Pasha  of  the  Morea :  the  possession  of  this 
point  is  essential  for  securing  the  command  of  the  defiles  over  all 
this  part  of  the  province.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Albanians,  the  remains  of  those  who  mvaded  tlie  Morea  in 
1770.     The  environs  of  the  town  are  pleasant,  notwithstanding 

*  A  remarkable  account  it  given  by  Lieut.  White,  of  a  speciei  of  musical 
fish  found  in  the  Saigon  river,  which  would  seem  to  render  it  not  atMolutelj 
incredible,  that  a  fish  might  be  endued,  not  indeed  with  voice,  but  with  sonor- 
ific  powers  by  means  of  spasmodic  action,  like  the  insect  race  of  vocalists. 
If  any  sounds  were  emitted  by  the  poikiiioy  the  marvel  would  easily  be 
heightened  into  their  resembling  the  song  of  a  thrush.  See  Mod.  Trav., 
Birmah,  &c.  p.  KM. 
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the  ni^ed  nature  of  tlie  countiy.  There  are  man^  delicious 
fountains,  planted  with  orange  and  lemon-trees^  besides  abun- 
dance of  mulberry-trees,  cultivated  for  feeding  the  silk-wonns, 
considerable  numbers  of  which  are  bred  here.  In  this  fdace  as 
well  as  at  Vostitza,  largd  quantities  are  also  made  of  the  hard 
cheese  used  for  scraping  upon  macaroni  and  other  Italian  pastes; 
dishes  whicn  are  held  in  particular  esteem  anxng  the  great  peo- 
ple of  the  country.  It  is  well  known  how  much  the  cheeses  of 
Achaia  and  Sicjooia  were  sought  after  in  ancient  times  by  the 
Atlienians.  It  should  seem  that  they  have  undergoue  no  change ; 
that  they  preserve  the  same  form,  and  have  the  same  sdidity.*** 

The  ancient  Cynethans  hore  a  very  indifierent  character, 
being  esteemed  an  uitfmcipled,  uncivilised,  and  cruel  race,  the 
very  reverse  of  their  generous  neighbours,  the  Kl^torians.  For 
this  remarkable  difierence,  Polybius  very  satifactorily  accounts: 
they  were  the  only  people  in  Arcadia  wlx>  did  not  cuUmte  mu- 
sic !  The  present  race  would  seem  to  bear  a  family  reBemUance 
to  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Dodwell  describes  the  people  of 
Suthena  as  a  savage-looking  people,  many  of  them  being  robbers 
by  profession ;  and  those  of  Kalabryta  were,  apparently,  Hide 
better.  The  monks  of  Megaspelia  were  loath  to  believe  that  a 
single  Frank  should  venture  to  travel  in  such  a  country,  at  a  late 
hour,  attended  only  by  Turks.  The  insecurity  of  their  situation, 
and  the  lawless  distraction  of  the  cxHintry,  compelled  them  to 
take  every  possible  precaution  to  inrevent  surprise  and  spmlsation; 
so  that  our  TraveUer,  arriving  after  the  gates  were  shut,  with 
difficulty  obtained  admission.f 

The  country  between  Kalabryta  and  Megaspelia  is  nHnantical- 
ly  wild  and  grand.  On  leaving  the  town,  Mr.  Uodwell  traversed 
part  of  tlic  plain  of  Kalabryta,  and  entering  a  gorge  of  precipi- 
tous mountains,  descended  to  a  windii^g  glen  with  a  rapid  river 
flowing  through  the  midst,  while  perpendicular  rocks  rise  above 
in  every  fantastic  variety  of  form.  This  river  is  the  Bouraikos, 
here  cdled  IIoTauos  zioi  KaXci6gvTU)r^  llie  river  of  Kalabiyti, 
which,  after  winding  tlirough  cragg)'  hollows  and  dark  glens,  and 
washing  the  foot  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  of  Boura  stood, 
crosses  die  road  from  Basilico  to  Patras,  and  falls  into  the  Co- 
thian  Gulf  about  seven  miles  S.E.  of  Bostitza.     In  two  lx>urs 


*  PouqueviUc'i  Travelg,  p.  46. 

t  A  qaarter  of  an  hour  elapsed  aHer  thejr  bad  consented  to  admit  the  Trav- 
eller, before  the  door  was  opened  ;  he  then  had  to  enter  bj  a  lon^r  pafsafe 
between  a  double  line  of  monks,  all  of  whom,  be  aflerwards  founds  had  arm 
concealed  under  their  ample  robes. 
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from  Kalabryta,  he  reached  the  monastery  of  Megaspelia,* — 
the  largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Morea,  and  one  of 
the  most  ^gular  edifices  in  the  world.  Seen  by  moonlight,  Mr. 
Dodwell  says,  it  had  a  most  extraordinary  appearance :  that 
which  it  presented  the  next  morning,  b  thus  described. 

*^  The  monastery  is  erected  upon  a  steep  and  narrow  ridge, 
and  against  the  mouth  of  a  natural  cavem.f  Indeed,  roost  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  is  within  the  care  itself^  or  projects  but 
little  beyond.  It  is  a  large  white  buOding,  of  a  picturesque  and 
irregular  form,  consisting  of  eight  stories  with  twenty -three  win- 
dows in  fixmt ;  it  faces  the  west.  A  magnificent  precipice,  four 
or  five  hundred  feet  m  height,  rises  bom  the  cave,  and  oi'eriiangf 
the  monastery  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  the  Amauts,  who 
ravaged  great  nart  of  die  Morea,  found  it  impossible  to  take  the 
monastery  in  front,  on  account  of  the  narrow  and  defensible 
passes,  they  attempted  to  roil  down  upon  it  large  masses  of  stone 
from  the  precipice  above ;  but  they  all  fell  beyond  the  walb  of 
the  consecrated  edifice.|  The  monks,  of  course,  were  not 
backward  in  ascribing  tins  circomstance  to  a  miracle.  The  pir- 
den  of  the  convent  is  in  frooi  of  it,  on  a  rapid  slope  supported  by 
terrace-walls,  and  approached  by  zig-zag  paths.  Some  cypr esues 
add  greatly  to  its  ptctnresque  efEecu  When  I  requesu^  per- 
mission to  inspect  me  church,  the  nuxiks  seemed  more  desirous 
of  shewing  their  ceflar,  which  is  indeed  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
world.  It  occupies  die  greater  part  of  the  ground-floor,  and  was 
filled  with  large  otsks  containing  better  wine  than  that  usuaDv  found 
in  the  Morea ;  it  is,  moreover^  always  cool.  The  church  is  in- 
crusted  with  ancient  marbles,  em'jellished  with  gilding,  and 
sanctified  with  die  paintings  of  the  Panagia  and  saints.  It  is  illu- 
minated with  sflver  lamps,  but  badly  lighted  from  without. 

^  MegaspeEa  owes  its  foundation  or  completion  to  the  Greek 
emperors,  John  Cantacuzene,  and  Aodronicus  and  Coostantine 
Paueokgus.  It  supports  about  450  monks,  most  of  whom  are 
dispersed  about  the  country,  and  engaged  in  superintending  the 
meiochia  and  cultivating  the  land.^  Its  currant-plantations  are 
considerable,  and  produce  80,000  lb.  weigtit  annually.     It  is  a 

*  Two  bovi  a»J  a  balf,  mcecrdmg  to  Sir  W.  Gcll  (Itm.  p.  131) ;  aod  Cbe 
last  half  hotf,  liroM  the  brid^  belov  the  aMMMStcrr,  M  stated  to  be  <"  0  t^^ 


t  Bemce  its  aane,  Uty  Z«iXm«»,  tbeGfeat  Caire. 

t  The/  eadearoored  io  raio  to  throw  dowa  a  freat  frmfmemi  ot  rock  appa- 
rently polled  9m  the  rer^  of  the  prectptce. 

§  The  viaa,  o«  aecooot  of  the  coldac—  of  the  tititftiooy  are  eat  dowa  ia 
winter  aad  eavcred  witb  earth.  The  aw>anHry  itacif  b  daay,  aad  tfaa  ' 
are  aobject  to  rheaantiHi. 
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ptidilixa  iiioiudTrtgia  (royal  monastery),  and  enjoys  great  privi- 
leges. The  hegoumenos  (abbot)  is  elected  yearly  ;  but  the  same 
individual  is  frequently  re-elected,  if  his  conduct  has  been  ap- 
proved. When  tliey  cease  to  hold  that  place,  they  are  denomi- 
nated it^riyovuarw*  and  are  more  respected  Uian  the  oiber 
monks.  The  palladium  of  this  monastery  is  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  said  to  have  been  made  by  St.  Luke.  This  attracts  the 
\isits  of  pilgrims,  and  brings  in  a  great  addition  to  the  revenue  of 
the  establishment." 

The  monks  are  believed  to  possess  a  charter  from  one  of  the 
Constintines,  and  some  books,  but  are  represented  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  as  unwilling  to  shew  eidier.  Above  the  gate  are  some  re- 
mains of  building,  of  tlie  time  of  the  Greek  emperors.  "  From 
die  entrance,  an  inclined  pavement  extends  to  a  sort  of  pcxtico, 
between  which  and  the  church  are  two  new  and  handsome  brass 
doors.  The  pavement  of  the  church  is  mosaic.  Tlie  refectoiy 
is  large,  and  its  table  clean.  The  monks  distribute  an  engraving 
of  the  place,  surrounded  with  little  pictures  of  the  mirades 
wrought  there.  They  are  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  have  a 
separate  house  for  their  Turkish  visiters." 

Such  is  the  account  given  of  this  singular  establishment  as  it 
existed  in  1806.  What  part  its  monks  have  taken  in  the  turbu- 
lent events  of  the  past  six  years,  and  how  far  the  establishment 
itself  has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  die  Revolution,  we  are  not 
informed.  The  standard  of  independence  was  first  raised  in  the 
Morea  by  Germanos,  archbishop  of  Patras,  in  die  neighbourhood 
of  Kalabryta ;  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  die  monks  of  Me- 
gaspelia  were  not  backward  in  obeying  the  summons  and  in 
affording  their  holy  aid  to  die  insurgents.f  Next  to  that  of  Me- 
gaspelia,  the  largest  monastery  in  die  Morea  is  diat  of  Taxiarchiy 
virhich  is  also  a  royal  foundation,  about  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Vostitza,  towards  the  mountains. 

The  distance  of  Megaspclia  from  Vostitza  is  computed  to  be 
fifteen  miles  (5  hours  40  min.)  The  road  first  descends  to  the 
bridge  below  the  monastery ;  in  ten  minutes,  crosses  another 
with  a  pretty  mill ;  and  after  a  very  steep  ascent  of  thirty-five 
minutes  towards  Mount  Phteri,  a  third.  It  then  leads  to  a  sum- 
mit commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Gulf  of  Licpanto,  with 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  and  Pindus  beyond.     In  another  half  hour, 

*  The  prefix  «pe  hai  evidently  in  this  word  the  sense  of  fonoer ;  u  tbe 
French  would  say  aneien  abhiy  or  ex-prior. 

t  See  page  94.  "  At  the  beginning  of  the  Reyolution,  150  of  the  nooks 
had  turned  oat  against  the  Turks.  The  superior  told  me,  that  he  and  tbcy 
were  ready  to  take  the  field  again  when  required.'*  Stanhope's  Greece,  »> 
a02. 
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it  crosses  anodier  suniinh,  acd  then,  in  tiurtv-fire  minutes,  leads 
to  ^  a  fixiBt  near  a  species  of  isthmus  coooectiDZ  the  more  lofty 
range  of  mountains  with  a  hish  top  cohered  with  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city.  This  city  was  Bura,  as  may  be  fearzied  lirom  the 
cave  of  Hercules  Buraicus  on  the  north  see  of  the  rock.  The 
whole  country  exhibits  stroos  narks  of  the  violeBce  of  earth- 
quakes.'^ After  crossine  the  fisundatiocf  of  fear  wzQ§  which 
once  secured  the  pass  between  the  city  and  the  mountain,  the 
road  turns  to  the  right  under  the  perpendicular  rocks  of  Bura. 
A  fountain  is  on  the  left,  and  acocher  fine  one  b  said  to  be 
among  the  ruins.  To  the  left  b  a  picturescfje  den  with  a 
stream  running  from  Mount  PhierL     la  three  hours  and  three 

Juarters,  the  road  qints  the  mo^jntains,  and  crosses  the  riTcr. 
or  a  considerable  distance,  it  lies  in  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and 
then  leads  into  the  maritime  pl^,  where  it  is  about  three  quar- 
ters of  a  mile  wide,  near  the  spot  where  once  stood  the  city  of 
Helice,  which  was  swaOcywed  up  by  an  e^rtliquake  m  the  lOOih 
Olyropiad.f  In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  further,  the  travelfer 
reaches  Vostitza.  The  whole  of  this  road,  apparemly,  is  for- 
midably strong,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  baccessible.  In 
winter,  it  must  be  almost  impassable. 

On  leaving  the  monastery  for  Patras,  the  traveller  has  to  re- 
gain the  plain  of  Kahbryta.  In  two  liours,  he  crosses  a  bridge 
of  six  arches,  near  which  may  be  observed  some  smsJl  Done 
columns  and  capitals  lying  on  the  ground,  and,  in  the  rock,  a 
sepulchral  cave,  **  at  present  used  as  a  church,^  the  roof  orna- 
mented with  square  compartments.  Near  it  is  another  sepul- 
chral chamber,  also  hewn  in  the  rock.     A  few  minutes  further  b 

*  GelPt  Ittn.  p.  9.  Tbe  cmre  of  llercaks, « hich  we  pretmne  to  be  the  one 
here  alluded  to,  b  on  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  road  leadiu^  fiom  the  wuiochiHif 
Megaspelia  to  Voftizaa,  about  2  ho*}r«  aud  18  min.  from  the  latter  place.  ^'  If 
b  accessible  bj  climbing  amoog  the  bu>he«.  Before  the  cave  i«  a  terrace  wall, 
and  boles  in  the  rock  for  beams  indicate  a  roof  or  portico  in  front.  The  caTrm 
Hs^  has  been  nmch  enlarged  bj  art,  and  a  oitaiber  of  oirhe»  for  Toiive  uiTer- 
in^  attest  its  ancient  sanctity.  At  a  fthort  distance  is  a  sepulchral  care.'* — 
Gkll*s  tiin.  p.  7.  In  the  cave  or  grotfo  of  Hercules,  a  number  of  tiice,  marked 
in  a  particular  manner,  were  placed  before  a  statire  of  the  god  :  foar  of  those 
were  taken  promiscuouslr  and  rolled  on  a  table  on  which  corre«pondinp  marks 
were  traced,  with  their  interpretation.  This  chanci^-oracle  was  deeined  inlalli- 
ble,  and  was  as  much  frequented  as  others. — Sfr  Trar.  of  Jlnac'  arsis,  a  37. 

t  Helice  was  12  sladia  from  the  sea,  and  40  stadia  from  JEfv  m.  Yet.  the 
shock  b  said  not  to  have  been  felt  in  the  latter  city,  its  direction  bcinir  toward 
the  other  side  ;  and  in  the  town  of  Bma,  at  nearly  the  frame  di^tianii',  walls, 
honaes,  temples,  statnes,  men,  and  animals  were  all  dt'Mroyed  orcn..<liod.  The 
citisens,  who  were  absent,  rebuilt  the  town  on  their  return  ;  but  IMxc  which 
is  said  to  have  lH»en  partially  covered  by  th^  rise  of  the  st  a.  never  rrr^vfred 
from  hi  overthrow,  and  .£gium  took  possession  of  its  territory.— TVatf.  ofjintf 
chmniif  c.  37.  < 
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a  clear  spring,  formiDg  a  small  stream,  which  in  some  places 
spreads  into  marshy  ground,  and  contributes  to  fertilize  the  rich 
pastures  of  Kalabryta.  The  spring  b  supposed  to  be  the  foua- 
tam  Alusson,  the  water  of  which  was  anciently  deemed  a  specific 
cure  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  :  it  b  stiU  considered  as  very  sa- 
lubrious, and  b  resorted  to  .by  those  who  attend  the  church. 
The  road  to  Tripotamia  (Psophb)  here  turns  off  to  the  left 
through  a  narrow  pass  with  a  derveni :  on  the  right  b  seen  a 
metodii  of  Megaspelia.     The  road  to  Patras  now  lies  over  a 

Sentle  elevation  to  a  forest  of  oaks,  crossing,  by  a  bridge,  a  river 
lat  falls  into  the  Gulf  between  the  Bouraikos  and  Vosdtza. 
Mount  Olenos  b  seen  rising  to  the  west.  From  thb  plam,  the 
road  again  ascends  through  fine  forests  of  oak  and  plane,  former- 
ly notorious  as  the  haunt  of  banditti,  crossing  several  times  a 
winding  stream,  which  soon  enters  the  Selinos.  Thb  river  b 
then  crossed  by  a  bridge ;  and  an  hour  and  five  minutes  fiirther, 
a  khan  occurs  on  the  left,  where,  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  b 
a  pdaw-kastroy  which  now  bears  die  name  of  Agios  Andreas^ 
from  a  church  seen  among  the  ruins.  The  waUs  are  in  most 
places  nearly  level  with  the  ground,  but  may  be  traced  round 
the  ancient  city,  which  w^s  of  considerable  extent,  and  may 
possibly  be  Tritaia.  About  twenty  minutes  from  the  ruins  b  the 
village  of  Gusumistris,  (where  Mr.  Dodwell  passed  the  night,) 
situated  in  a  large,  undulating  plain,  under  cultivation,  but  bare 
of  timber :  it  is  traversed  by  a  river  flowing  S.E. 

The  next  morning,  Mr.  Dodwell  proceeded  through  a  gloomy 
country,  in  which  were  seen,  scattered  here  and  there,  a  few 
poor  villages,  apparently  of  Albanians.  Witliin  two  hours  and 
twenty  minutes,  he  crossed  a  stream  and  two  larger  rivers  flow- 
ing towards  tlie  Corinthian  Gulf;  probably  the  Phoenix  and  the 
Meganitas.  The  road  tlien  plunges  into  a  deep  and  almost  im- 
pervious forest  of  various  species  of  oak,*  formerly  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  robbers  who  infested  tliis  part  of  the  way  to 
Patras.  One  steep  pass  in  particular  had  obtained  the  name  of 
Makellaria  or  the  buicherj',  from  the  murders  committed  there. 
To  avoid  this  pass,  and  to  baflle  the  pursuit  of  some  Albanians 
who  were  watching  the  party,  our  Traveller  was  led  by  hb 
guides  a  considerable  circuit  towards  the  foot  of  Mount  Boidb 
(Panachaikon).  Tlib  grand  and  picturesque  chain,  which  be- 
gins at  Patras,  sends  fortJi  two  principal  branches,  one  of  which 
stretches  along  tlie  coast  to  Sicyon,  uniting  witli  a  branch  of  the 

*  Partkularly  t[utrtm  tuber  and  9.  ilex  ;  also,  th«  silrcr  fir  (c>cty),  from  tbe 
l>r«ocliei  of  wbkb  depended  great  clusters  of  misletoe. 
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lof^  Cylfene ;  while  the  other  nms  soodiwwd  towards  EKs,  thus 
inclosing  one  of  the  angles  of  Arcadia,  and  sqiarating  it  from  the 
Acbaian  plains.  The  greater  part  of.  it  is  cofreied  wAh  vei^eraUe 
forests  of  oak  and  pbe,  and  the  side  towards  Patras  is  divided 
into  green  knolls  and  fertile  glens.  At  length,  after  scramblii^ 
through  the  forest  for  three  hours,  the  party  had  the  jof  of  look- 
ing down  on  the  fertile  jdain  of  Patras,  at  the  ejuicuAy  of  which 
was  seen  the  town,  with  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  entrance  to  the 
Gulf.  In  the  plain,  th^  crossed  the  slender  stream  of  the  dao- 
kos  (now  called  Leuka),  flowii^  throng  a  broad  chanoel,  and 
in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  fimher,  readbed  the  city.* 


PATRAS. 

Patbas,  pronounced  Patra  by  the  Greeks,  Patrasao  by  due 
taiians,  and  converted  into  BaUa Badra  (Uulam  Tluxaux  and 


*  Mr.  Dodwdl  ikes  the  tqtri  diUMce  frwTripi  Bin  f  FtrM,  thirty^^wr 
hours.     (Vot  i.  p.  124.)    Thk  agrees  very  acavatdj  witii  Sir  W.Gctt't 
patatioo,  Tis. 


foPlwwA K>.,. .«» 

•.|kaJafar7U....10..,.» 

» Patras 12   ...66 

M 


The  distance,  accordiaf  la  the  aaaal  rats  of  traxMian  »ttb  l»«cf aft  bones, 
muft,  therefore,  be  about  IfJO  aales.  The  disiaoee  froai  Patras  lo  Smmumt 
(Megalopolis)  is  stated  bj  Mr.  Dadwcll  to  be  torty-tvo  bows  \  u*  Mmtrm,  mm^ 
ty -three ;  ta  Arfcadia  {Cypmgimm),  imny  boars ;  to  Moiloa,  bf  AtkMt^fiiMt^. 
The  road  froa  Siaaao  lo  Patras  bas  beea  tisMwd  as  far  a*  Kantaaa ',  hM.  li. 
p.  27 ;)  from  which  place  a  route  is  gives  by  «hr  W.  H^  Uw  It'tQfAMmm  TPaO' 
phif ),  leading  throogb  Saracioko,  Aoaxirif  Agiaiw,  1  lomba,  KatxirMila,  nmA 
Vaoiaa ;  distaace,  twcntj-five  boors,  U^ty-ttrntt  mummkm  fa  this  roaie,  iba 
sites  of  chief  ioterest  are  : — Betweca  Saraaaie^  mt^i  Tr«fA,  tbe  rvMs  ol  Htt* 
phagns  aad  the  source  of  its  riTef.  Ab^jat  t«o  tt^mr*  fmth^,  rvum  of  a  BMumm 
bath,  with  a  source,  said  to  have  be<ni  ooey>  wtirm,  iMt  li^^ur  aus^^  ;  cbapds 
and  aacaeat  Testiges  aear  it ;  the  aucieat  aaaae,  MHsttKa.  Agiaai  (or  Agioa 
Joanoes)  is  a  small  baailet  oa  tbe  Mie  of  fUt am,  »<ai«d  *m  mm  trntrnwuem  pro* 
jecf|pg  from  the  bilb  which  boood  the  va^  of  the  Alpbea*  oa  dbe  aortb,  aad 
comBMUiding  iweoty  miles  of  it>  course.  Half  aa  bo«ir  furlber  is  the  Cf^aiu- 
CBce  of  the  Ladoa  aad  the  Alplwu*;  tae  rcwl  then  tnnM  S.  «p  dbe  IWt  baab 
of  the  Ladoo,  through  a  beaoiifal  ctmmrf.  5«ar  Ka«KioaUy  oa  ilue  MMipotcd 
site  of  the  aaoeot  l^ntbit,  are  vestige*  of  a  «oo»ft«lersbl«  wuiUm  <.itr.  Vaoina 
(Banina),  a  kmijfbea  of  BMtcrsMe  buu,  •ir«'rl'»kifig  cl.^  UtaoCiliHl  wmufy  of  tha 
Ladoa,  bas  iti  jmlam  kmlf  and  very  oM&MdfvabV  rums  o#  wsllf,  coloaoades, 
&c.  In  lem  tbaa  an  hour  further,  is  the  high.  psdUanM^i^  bridge  of  8pathari, 
and  the  supposed  site  of  Hahrat.  ThpocaaMs  4«irnves  iis  naaM;  from  tii*  juur- 
tioo  of  the  Eriamntbas,tbe  Aroanam,  and  a  tbkd  rtv«r,  the  soureir  of  which  is 
at  a  village  only  seventy  moiutca  distaiM.  From  this  place,  ii  '»»  ccvea  hours 
to  Kalabryta.  Total  from  Sinano  '4I6  h.  41  ami. ;  which  will  ambe  it  aliout 
forty-nina  hours  and  a  half  by  tbw  route  10  Patras.  Tbcra  ii  pfobaWy  a  shortar 
route,  through  Diaitzaaa,  a»d  awre  to  the 
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Badradshik  by  the  Turks,  is  seated  on  a  gentle  eminence  prO" 
jecting  from  the  foot  of  Mount  Boidia,  which  rises  about  three 
miles  to  the  east,  and  within  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Ancient  tradi- 
tion ascribes  its  name  to  Patreus,  son  of  Preugenes,  who  first 
surrounded  it  with  walls,  prior  to  which  it  was  called  Aroa  : 
Augustus  Cesar  made  it  a  Koman  colony  under  the  title  of  Aroa 
Patrensis  or  Patrensium.  Under  the  Greek  emperors,  Patras  was 
a  dukedom*.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop,  and  the  Turk- 
ish governor  has  the  title  of  vaivode.  All  the  principal  European 
states  have  resident  consuk  here.  Although  it  suffered  consider- 
ably in  the  year  1770,  when  it  was  pillaged  by  the  Albanians,  it 
had,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  recovered  its  former  proqperitjr, 
and  was  the  most  commercial  place  in  Greece.  ^'  The  commo- 
diousness  of  its  situation  is  the  reason  that  it  has  never  been  com- 
pletely abandoned  since  its  foundation ;  and  Roman  mercbanis 
were  settled  there  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  as  the  English  and 
French  are  at  present.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  Morea,  and 
trades  with  all  parts  of  the  Levant,  with  Sicily  and  Italy,  and 
even  with  France  and  England,"  Mr.  Dodwell  gives  die  fol- 
lowing description  of  the  place. 

"  Like  aU  other  Turkish  cities,  Patras  is  composed  of  dirty 
and  narrow  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  earth  baked  in  die 
sun  :  some  of  the  best  are  white  washed,  and  those  bekmging  to 
the  Turks  are  ornamented  with  red  paint.  The  eaves  overiiaDg 
the  streets,  and  project  so  much,  that  opposite  houses  come 
almost  in  contact,  leaving  but  litde  space  for  air  and  light,  and 
keeping  the  street  in  perfect  shade  ;  which  in  hot  weather  is 
agreeable  but  far  from  healthy.  In  some  places,  arboivs  of  large 
vines  grow  about  the  town,  and  with  their  thick  bunches  of  pend- 
ent grapes  have  a  cool  and  pleasing  appearance.  The  pave- 
ments are  infamously  bad  and  calculated  only  for  horses ;  no  car- 
riages of  any  kind   being   used  in  Greece,  although  they  are 

known  in  Thessaly  and  Epirus Patra  is  supposed  to  contaio 

about  SOOO  inhabitants,f  the  greater  portion  of  whom  are  Greeks : 
many  of  them  are  merchants  in  comfortable  circumstancts. 
The  Turks  also  are  reckoned  as  ci\ilized  as  those  of  Athens, 
but  more  wealthy.     They  have  six  mosques,  one  of  which  is  in 

*  In  1406,  it  fras  purchased  by  the  Venetians  ;  was  taken  from  them  by  tk> 
Turks  in  1446  ;  retaken  by  the  Venetians  in  1653  ;  and  finally  rerained  br 
the  Turks. 

t  Sir  W.  Gell  says,"  about  10,000  ;  which  is  the  more  usual  estimate.  Maay 
Jews  resided  here,  and  they  had  a  synagogue.  "  Black  slaves  stre  more  bd- 
merous  at  Patra  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece  :  after  having  faithfoBy 
served  their  masters  a  certain  number  of  years,  they  obuio  their  freedom  aad 
iparry." 
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die  casde,  and  the  Greeks  have  nine  principal  churches.*  The 
archbishop  has  under  him  the  sufiiragan  bishops  of  Modon, 
Coron,  and  Bostitza  :  his  title  is  Metropolitan  ot  ancient  Pa- 
trai  and  of  all  Achaia,f  and  his  yearly  revenue,  about  10,000 
piastres. 

"  The  few  ancient  remains  at  this  place  are  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  are  neither  grand,  interesting,  nor  well  preserved  : 
it  is  vain  to  search  for  traces  of  the  numerous  temples  and  pub- 
lic edifices  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  soil  is  rich,  and  has 
probably  risen  considerably  above  its  original  level,  and  conceals 
the  foundations  of  ancient  buildings.  Indeed  the  earth  is  seldom 
removed  without  fragments  of  statues  and  rich  marbles  being  dis- 
covered. Some  marble  colunuis  and  mutilitated  statues  were 
found  here,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  garden  of  a  Turk,  who  im- 
mediately broke  them  into  small  pieces.  Towards  tlie  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fount,  called  Saint,  Catarina's  Well,  near  which 
is  the  foundation  of  tiie  ceUa  of  a  temple,  consisting  of  square 
blocks  of  stone,  upon  which  is  a  superstructure  of  brick.  This 
may  be  a  Roman  restoration.  The  ancients,  however,  pracUsed 
the  same  mode  of  construction ;  and  the  ruin  may  be  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  and  Hercules,  which,  Pliny  affirms,  was  of  brick,  ex- 
cept the  columns  and  the  ^istyles,  Within  the  casde  arc  two 
beautiful  torsos  of  female  statues.  The  house  of  the  imperial 
German  consul  stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  brick  theatre,  of 
such  small  dimenskinsthatit  canot  be  the  Odeum,  which  Pausa- 
nias says,  was  the  finest  in  Greece,  next  to  that  built  by  Hcrodes 
Atdcus  at  Athens.  Not  far  from  the  house  of  the  English  con- 
sul is  a  long  brick  wall  supporting  a  terrace,  the  probable  site  of 
a  temple.| 

*  Wbeeler  sajs,  the  cathedral  has  been  turned  into  a  mt>u^tt4;. 

X  JUXatitif  narpmp  xmt  wamn  A^oivc  fa/rf^nhriK.  The  waXamv  it  «d<led  ;  to  dit- 
tJD^h  the  Achaian  Patrai  from  the  wtai  lUtwM,  iNew  Fntrmn  \n  Th«)MffU." 
The  other 'archiepifcopal  sees  are  tboM  of  Connth,  Naoplia,  and  Mhlrn. 

t  Wheeler  describes  the  Church  dedicated  to  Saint*  John,  f^tffM 
•ad  Nicholas  as,  "  a  very  ancient  church  ;  but  hath  itl'favourM  arcMs  w'tfhht 
thoogli  sustained  by  beautiful  pillars  of  the  Ionic  ord^r.  fM  Ifw  /mfitd#' 
among  many  scraps  of  marble,  n  the  basso-reliciro  of  a  peacof  k  »mng  itp*m  i 
three-leared  tree,  I  goess  to  be  onagjfnM  (trefoil),  mhWh'nnM  wntrt'mt  *^  th^^ 
paru  ;  whence  we  judged  also,  that  the  church  was  hn^t  fmt  M  n*0^  fttim  etf 
some  temple  of  Juno.  At  the  door  of  this  chwch  m  n  itum^  wWh,  MiMi 
struck  with  another  stone  sendeth  out  a  stinking  hitonwMMMM^mvf  'fhrt  fM 
Greeks  make  a  miracle,  telling  that  thejodg^  wMn  he  tm^mt^  Hnffn' kn 

i:  ^  T*  **••*  ••*^»  "^^^  *^*'  ^^  **^^  htklthMM  •^^M  HfH  1  h*f  #. 
smelt  the  like  smdU  in  other  stones  wi^n  brelutw."  If  „  ^6»wiMf  fN#^  hln^k 
fetid  lunestone  The  peaked  summit  now  callM  Ki^.  •u^il., /vf^  #M  /K^<,^ 
fide  of  the  Gulf,  stfll  emits  the  fetid  odour  nofkM  ^  %t0f^ 
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"  The  castle  is  »tuated  on  an  eminraice  whicb  conunaiids  dw 
city :  it  was  probably  buih  on  the  ruins  of  .the  Greek  aod  Roaub 
acropolis,  which  contained  the  temple  and  the  statue  of  INana 
Lapnria.*  The  walls,  particularly  that  part  facing  the  noitfa, 
are  composed  of  fragments  of  ancient  edifices :  among  tlieTD  are 
several  blocks  of  marble,  architraves,  trielyphs,  and  metoptc,  one 
of  which  was  ornamented  with  a  rose  inhi^  relief  and  elegantly 
worked.  The  castle  is  at  present  so  much  ne|lected,  that  it  has 
not  above  a  dozen  bad  cannon  fit  for  use,  and  tt  is  merely  calcu- 
lated to  keep  the  Greeks  and  Albanians  in  subjection.  There 
are  some  large  fissures  in  the  walls,  occasioned  by  an  earthquake 
which  occurred  about  thirty  years  ago :  the  same  shock  killed 
forty  persons,  and  thirteen  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  one  of 
the  turrets.  A  few  years  after  I  ndted  Greece,  the  round  town 
at  the  southern  angle,  whicb  was  the  powder-magazine,  wis 
struck  by  lightning  and  totally  destroyed. 

"The  ancient  port  was  situated  to  the  west  of  the  present 
harbour,  near  the  ruined  church  of  St.  Andrew :  it  was  artificial, 
and  composed  of  large  blocks  of  stone,  great  part  of  which  ban 
been  removed  to  construct  a  mole  to  shelter  small  boats.  Ships 
anchor  b  the  road,  half  a  mile  from  land,  where  there  is  good 
holding-ground,  but  no  shelter  whatever  from  the  west  and  east 
winds  :  the  latter  sometimes  blows  with  great  impetuosity  frotn 
the  Gulf.  Some  large  foundations,  scarcely  perceptible  mark 
the  direction  of  the  two  long  walls  which  united  the  city  and  the 
port.  A  short  way  out  of  the  town  are  remains  of  a  Roman 
aqueduct,  of  brick  :  it  had  two  tiers  of  arches,  and  some  of  ibe 
lower  are  entire.  The  small  stream  by  whicli  it  is  supplied, 
originates  from  »  spring  on  the  mountain  :  it  now  finds  its  wiy 
through  the  town,  and  forms  a  fountain  near  the  custom-house. 
It  still  retains  the  name  of  MellkoukIa,f  and  supplies  the  wliole 
town  with  water. 

"  Pausanias  mentions  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  an  oracular  foun- 
tain near  the  sea.  The  ctmrch  of  Saint  Andrew  is  in  all  proba- 
bility built  on  its  ruins :  the  pavement  is  composed  of  rich 
marbles  taken  from  some  ancient  edifice.  Here  are  several 
fragments  of  the  Rosso  and  the  Verde  Anfico,  and  the  purple 
and  green  porphyry.  But  the  only  thing  which  seems  to  identify 

'  Thi)  11  inircel.T  to  l«  reconciled  with  Ihc  itatcmeol,!)!*!  "  Ouillaanw  dr 
Vitle-HardoniD,  Prince  of  Achnia  and  the  Morea,  deitra; ed  the  archiepitcapai 
choRli  of  Pain,  and  buih  the  caiUe  upon  iu  ruini."  Had  the  temple  oT  Dua, 
or  tfial  of  Mintrra  Panachaida,  been  conrerled  into  a  cathedral  ? 

t  Pauiuiiai  tdli  IM  tbat  ttw  met  wai  romerl;  called  Aaiilirhua,  (a^XiXM, 
iaeiorable,)  rrom  the  human  ucrificta  aSered  on  it)  banki  to  Diaoa  Lapbria  : 
bat  tbat,  on  their  being  aboliihed,  it  na>  changed  to  Milicbui, 
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the  place,  is  the  fountain  which  remains  nearly  as  Pausanias 
describes  it,  and  is  still  an  agiasma  or  sacred  weU,  being  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Andrew.  It  is  enclosed  with  a  wall,  which,  being 
composed  of  small  stones  and  mortar,  seems  not  to  be  of  more 
ancient  date  than  the  neighbouring  church.  Some  steps  lead 
down  to  it ;  the  water  is  extremely  cold  and  good.  The  church 
is  completely  in  ruins,  having  been  destroyed  by  the  Albanian 
Moslems  in  the  year  1770.  The  Greeks  have  made  large  offers 
to  the  Turks  for  permission  to  rebuild  it,  but  which  they  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain.  They  are  never  permitted  to  erect  new 
churches,  or  to  repair  oM  ones,  unless  by  special  favour  and  a 
large  sum  of  money.  Sdnt  Andrew's  church  is  held  in  great 
veneration,  as  it  is  supposed  to  contain  the  bones  of  the  aposde. 
On  the  anniversary  ot  his  fesdval,  all  the  Greeks  of  Patra  and 
the  neighbouring  villages  resort  to  the  ruins  to  pray.  Candles 
are  every  night  lighted  in  a  shed,  near  which  the  body  is  thought 
to  be  buried.  Gibbon  tells  us,  that  the  town  was  saved  in  the 
eighth  century,  when  besieged  by  the  allied  Slavonians  and  Sara- 
cens, ^  by  a  phantom,  or  stranger,  who  fought  in  the  foremost 
ranks  under  the  character  of  St.  Andrew  the  Apostle ;  and  the 
shrine  which  contained  his  relics,  was  decorated  with  the  trophies 
of  victory.'* 

"  About  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Patra  is  the  famous  cypress- 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  was  eighteen  feet  in  circumference  when 
Spon  visited  Greece.     I  found  its  circuit  twenty-three  feet :  it 


*  In  Pococke*!  time,  a  **  large  uninhabited  conTent"  stood  here,  which  was 
famished  with  a  stone  tomb  for  the  apostle,  a  little  cell  half  ander  ground,  in 
which  he  was  represented  to  hare  dweK,  and  the  stone  scaffold  on  which  be 
was  martyred  1  This  Traveller  mentions  tweire  parish  churches,  besides  four 
other  chapels :  to  each  of  the  parishes  belonged  about  eighty  Christian  fami- 
lies. There  were  about  250  Turkish  families  and  ten  of  Jews.  He  speaks 
also  of  some  small  ruinS|  apparently  of  a  circus,  which,  on  one  side,  seemed  to 
have  had  the  advantage  of  a  rising  ground  for  the  seats ;  and  across  the  bed 
of  a  torrent  to  the  east  of  the  castle  were  remains  of  hco  aqueducts :  the  south- 
em  one,  built  of  very  thick  walls  of  brick,  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  the  other, 
consisting  of  two  tiers  of  arches,  was  standing.  Patras  was  then  the  residence 
of  the  English  concul-general  of  the  Morea ;  the  French  consul-general  resided 
at  Modon,  and  had  a  vice-consul  here.  Sir  George  Wheeler,  who  travelled 
about  sixty  years  before  Pococke,  conld  not  find  any  traces  of  a  theatre ;  but 
"  under  tliie  wall  of  the  town,"  he  says,  **  is  a  place  that  seemeth  to  have  been 
a  circus  or  stadium,  or  perhaps  a  naumachia.*'  Many  in  the  town  could  yet 
remember  an  iron  ring  fastened  to  the  wall,  "  which  they  supposed  was  to  tie 
▼cssels  to.**  The  sides  consisted  of  ranges  of  arches.  Not  far  thence  was  the 
foundation  of  a  church  of  St  Andrew,  which  seemed  to  have  been  a  Roman 
sepulchre :  in  a  vault  beneath  were  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  If  Pococke*s 
suxount  of  Patras  be  correct,  earthquakes  and  Albanians  must  have  committed 
l^eat  havoc  since  he  visited  it. 

53 
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has  therefore  grown  five  feet  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  years,*  Its 
bo«ly  appears  perfectly  sound,  and  its  wide-spreading  branches 
form  a  dense  shade  impenetrable  to  the  sun.  Near  it  are  four 
others  of  considerable  size,  but  of  a  different  form  from  the  large 
one,  and  tapering  towards  the  top.  The  people  have  a  kind  of 
religious  veneration  for  this  tree,  which  they  shew  to  strangers 
with  pride.f  The  spot  is  beautiful ;  and  beneath  the  overhsoig- 
ing  branches  are  seen  the  Laertian  Islands,  the  Acamanian 
and  £tolian  coast,  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  widi 
Mounts  Ciialcis  and  Taphiassos,|  and  the  town  and  castle  of 
Paira."§ 

The  exports  of  Patras  consist  of  silk,  oil,  the  Corintb  grape 
or  currant,  cheese,  wool,  wax,  leather,  and  the  juniper-beny 
(x^poxwexof ) :  its  imports  were  trifling.  The  greater  part  of 
the  plain  is  planted  with  vines,  currants,  and  olives,  interspersed 
with  orchards  of  fig,  pomegranate,  alnnxid,  orange,  leraon,  and 
citron  trees  :  the  latter  are  celebrated  for  their  delicious  flai'our. 
The  fields  produce  rich  crops  of  com,  millet,  cotton,  and  to- 
bacco. About  forty  years  ago,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  nearly  the 
whole  plain  was  in  an  uncultivated  state;  tlie  consequence  of 
which  was,  that  tlie  air  of  the  place,  which  is  still  reckoned  un- 
healthy, was  "  as  bad  as  that  of  Corindi,  where  the  human 
frame  subsists  widi  difficulty."  The  marshy  and  uncultivated 
land  which  lies  about  three  miles  east  of  Patras  in  the  road  ta 
Vostitza,  and  which  is  left  in  that  state  to  afford  pasture,  is  one 

•  Wheeler  says,  that  the  l>ody  of  the  free,  a  foot  from  the  ground,  wu 
twenty-one  feet  about ;  at  four  feet  from  the  grmind,  seventeen  feet  elevfa 
inches.  The  l>oughs  extended  from  the  trunk  t«enty-eig:ht  and  a  half  feet.  la 
returning  from  the  gardens  called  Glytadoy  in  which  this  cypress  stands,  this 
Traveller  came  to  '*  the  convent  Hitrocomium  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  which  bilh 
about  a  dozen  caloyers,  and  a  chuich  dedicated  to  the  Holy  V'irgtn,  which  n 
built  with  no  great  art,  but  well  adorned,  according  to  their  mode,  with  picture* 
and  siUer  lamps  before  them/'  An  inscription  in  modem  Greek  ''  she»fd 
that  the  convent  was  built  out  of  the  mint  of  the  fortress  of  Achaia,  which  is 
about  ten  miles  from  Patras." 

f  ^ntiqua  cuprtutu 
Religiofu  patrum  multos  ttrvala  per  minat. 

ViRc.^n.  u,  715. 
Pliny  says,  that  the  cypress  was  sacred  to  Pluto :  it  was  the  funereal  tree  ol' 
the  ancients,  like  the  yew-tree  of  English  churchyards  ;  and  the  Tmrks  have 
adopted  it.  At  Constantinople,  and  in  most  large  towns  in  Turkey,  thek 
burial-grounds  are  full  of  them.  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  he  has  seen  Turks  j^tun- 
ing  cypresses  near  the  tombs  of  their  friends  and  relatives ;  and  it  is  inferestiag 
to  observe  with  what  care  and  attention  they  water  them  and  watch  their 
growth.  The  veneration  for  large  trees  is  common  to  the  Greeks  and  the 
Moslems.  The  cypress-tree  near  Mistra  measures  thirty  feet  in  circumfercscr. 
(Vol.  i.  p.  350.)  Near  Constantinople  are  others  celebrated  for  their  bulk.  At 
Soma,  near  Milan,  there  is  one  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  Patras. 

t  Now  called  Barasoba  and  Kaki  Scala. 

§  Dodwell,  Tol.  i.  pp.  116—121. 
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cause  of  the  present  unhealthiness  of  the  place.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that,  by  draining  and  cultivation,  and  an  increased 
population,  many  tracts  now  abandoned  as  uninhabitable,  might 
be  redeemed  iirom  desolation.  The  malaria^  the  modem  Hy- 
dra, will  be  subdued  by  tlie  true  Hercules — Labour. 

FROM  PATRAS  TO  OLYMPIA. 

Four  hours  to  the  west  of  Patras  is  a  small  village  called  Old 
Achaia  {Ilalcao  Axcua)^  near  an  ancient  site  and  a  palaio-kas- 
tro,  which  occupied  a  small  round  hill.  The  city  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Olenus.*  Near  the  village  is  a  khan,  and  on  the 
shore,  a  custom-house.  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  the  east 
of  the  khan,  there  is  a  difficult  ford  over  the  broad  and  rapid 
Kamenitza,  the  ancient  Peiron,  which  separated  the  territories  of 
Patrs  and  Dym£.  In  the  walls  of  tlie  khan  are  some  ancient 
blocks  with  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  site  of  Dym^  is  fixed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  at  a  place  called  Palaio-Kastro,  exhibiting  only 
veiy  obscure  vestiges,  seventy  minutes  to  the  west  of  the  khan.f 

On  leaving  Palaio  Achaia,  the  road  runs  along  a  continued 
plain,  part  of  which  is  under  cultivation,  and  the  rest  covered 
with  forests  o(oak.|  At  the  end  of  two  hours  and  a  half,  there 
are  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  on  a  rocky  hill,  surrounded  with 
deep  and  extensive  marshes  communicating  with  the  s(;a,  and 
abounding  with  fish  and  wild  fowl.  The  castle  is  built  of  roiii^h 
unhewn  stones,  the  largest  of  which  measured  seven  feet  in 
length,  and  has  evidently  been  much  restored  and  modeniisiMl. 
It  appears  to  have  had  but  one  entrance,  facin^^  the  sr:n,  and  is 
approached  by  a  difficult  and  winding  patli.  The  w.-iIIm  in  thin 
part  are  fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  On  tiic  opposite  side,  a  wall 
extends  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the  marshes.  The  nni- 
nence  on  which  the  castle  stands,  forms  part  of  the  <hain  of 
hills  which,  commencing  in  tlie  plain,  divide  it  into  two  partM, 
and  teruunate  in  the  promontory  of  Araxos,^  now  culled  Cupu 

*  This  muft  be  the  fortren  of  Achaia,  the  ruin«  of  which,  Whrclfr  myn, 
were  used  to  baild  the  convent  near  Patiav.  Pffcttrkr  r»il»  thr  plaff*  i'lttit^- 
nitKa,  but  a^^rees  in  fixing  Olenus  here  ;  ibe  river  hIm^,  b«*  •if(f|x;fie«  fo  »#r  tUit 
Melas  or  Peirus.  Pharae  might,  he  thinks,  be  Mt  Saravall^,  mIwuC  h  Ifnnn** 
from  Patras,  under  the  mountains,  where  there  i«  an  old  rH»t\f 

t  Pococke  evidently  refers  to  this  spot  a«  the  sitr-  of  llym/*,  ^ml  «Mr*r  *'  ^' 
called  by  the  Greeks,  Old  Acha:a.  Possibly  that  name  may  have  t^en  n^tpUt^tt 
to  more  than  one  poJcdo-kaslro. 

t  Querela  eteutus  ;  q.  suher ;  and  7.  at.fifvp9. 

§  Supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  it*  liirvlint^  th^  Kktan  •f»d  A'  hwlwn  Im- 
ritories.  So,  the  Araxev  divided  Ol;.  mpu<  =  'n  Ovsa,  aji^l  Oie  A/a'/hth"S  It 
thought  by  Mr.  Dodwell  to  have  the  sase  dcriv«iMii« 
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Papa  (or  Baba),  the  extreme  nortb-westem  pcnnt  of  the  Morea*^ 
Mr.  Dodwell  supposes  the  site  to  be  that  of  the  ancieDt  fort  of 
Teiclios,  erected,  according  to  fable,  by  Hercules,  as  a  strong- 
hold against  the  Eleians.  To  the  right  of  the  road  is  seen  a  saJt 
lake,  suso  called  Papa,  which  appears  to  have  been  anciendy  a 
bay  or  creek.  It  is  six  miles  in  length,  but  narrow,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea  only  by  a  low  sand-bank,  which  is  occasion- 
ally overflowed.  It  abounds  with  6sh,  which  are  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  the  lake  is  a  small  island, 
on  which  stands  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John. 

Forty  minutes  beyond  the  fortress,  the  river  Larisos  is  crossed, 
running  to  the  marshes;  and  twenty  minutes  further,  (seven 
hours  and  a  quarter  from  Patras,)  the  traveller  arrives  at  a  village 
and  metochi  called  Mauro  BounOf*  composed  of  some  scatter^ 
huts,  and  belonging  to  the  monastery  oi  Megaspelia,  which  is 
computed  to  be  eighteen  hours  distant.  Some  mas^ve  blocks 
and  fragments,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ancient  tiles,  indicate  an 
ancient  site.  The  surrounding  country  is  a  rich  agricultural 
plain  of  great  extent.  The  soil  is  sandy.  The  road  now  bends 
to  the  S.W.,  and  in  three  hours  and  forty  minutes,  leads  to  a 
small  villaee  in  a  bushy  hollow,  called  Capeletto.  Two  hours 
and  a  half  further,  a  road  leads  oflT  on  the  right  to  Gastouni 
(Castagni),  while  tliat  on  the  left  bends  more  to  the  eastward, 
and  runs  on  to  Palaiopoli,  the  ancient  Elis.  Castel  Tomese  b 
seen  some  time  after,  on  an  eminence  rising  from  the  sea,  in  a 
direction  nearly  W.S.W. ;  and  in  about  an  hour  after,  the 
broad,  shaUow  stream  of  the  Peneus  is  crossed  at  a  ford.  In 
another  hour,  the  traveller  reaches  the  village  of  Palaiopoli,  situ- 
ated at  tlie  soutli-weslem  foot  of  some  hills,  on  one  of  which  was 
the  Eleian  acropolis. 

ELIS. 

Of  this  ancient  capital,  the  ruins  are  few  and  uninteresting. 
"  Of  Grecian  remains,"  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  "  notliing  is  seen 
but  a  confused  wreck  of  scattered  blocks.  There  are  some 
masses  of  brick-work,  and  an  octagon  tourer  of  the  same  mate- 
rials, which  appear  to  be  of  Roman  origin.  There  are  niches 
within  the  octagon  building ;  and  we  were  informed  tliat,  bek)w 
them,  some  statues  had  been  excavated  about  fifteen  years  be- 

•  No  name  is  given  to  this  metochi  in  the  Itinerary.  Mauro  Bourn  sipi- 
fies  black  mountain  ;  and  under  this  mountain,  five  hours  from  CapeUetti,  • 
Portci,  "  probably  the  Pyloi  of  Elis."— Ge//»  Itin.j  p.  20. 
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fore  our  arrival,  and  had  been  sent  to  Zante,  where  they  were 
purchased  by  a  Venetian.  It  is  surprising  that  tliere  should  be 
so  few  remains  of  the  temples,  porticoes,  theaures,  and  odier  edi- 
fices  which  embellished  the  town  of  Elis  in  the  second  century. 
Much  is  no  doubt  covered  by  the  eartli,  which  is  considerably 
above  the  original  level."  Of  the  acropolis,  the  only  remains 
are  a  few  large  blocks  of  stone,  some  foundations,  and  the  single 
Jrustum  of  a  fluted  Doric  column.  There  are  also  remains  of  a 
modem  casde,  apparendy  Venetian,  which.  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  is 
called  Kalogcapi  or  Belvedere.  The  latter  name  is  stated  by 
Pococke  to  have  been  given  to  the  whole  of  Elis  and  Messenia 
under  the  Venetians.  Hence  it  would  seem,  that  this  has  been 
the  site  of  a  modem  capital.  But  if  so.  Belvedere  has  shared 
the  fate  of  Chiarenza. 

The  latter  town,  which  was  a  flourishing  capital  under  the  Ve- 
netians, occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cyllene,  the  port  of  Elis, 
from  which  it  was  120  stadia,  or  about  fifteen  miles  distant.  Cyl- 
lene contained  two  or  three  temples,  one  of  which  was  famous 
for  its  ivory  statue  of  ^sculapius.  Its  modem  representative 
stands  on  a  rough  tongue  of  land,  on  die  southern  side  of  die 
bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  The  port,  Chandler  says,  is  choked 
up  :  it  still  forms  a  convenient  landing-place,  however,  for  the 
small  craft  by  which  a  petty  commerce  is  carried  on  with  Zante. 
"  The  d&ms  of  its  ruins  and  the  remains  of  a  few  churches 
of  the  lower  empire,  still  indicate,"  Mr.  Emerson  says,  "  the 
considerable  extent  of  die  town,  which  is  now  reduced  to  five  or 
six  mined  huts."  "  Yet,  this  obscure  place  gave  its  title  to  a 
Greek  dutchy  comprising  the  greater  part  of  Achaia,  the 
name  of  which  is  still  preser\'ed  in  diat  of  our  English  dukes  of 
Clarence.* 

The  total  decay  of  this  place  seems  to  have  been  in  part  oc- 
casioned by  the  rising  importance  and  superior  advantages  of  the 
neighbouring  port  of  Gastouni,  distant  about  eight  miles  south- 
ward, on  die  left  bank  of  the  river  Igliako  ;  three  leagues  E.  of 
Palaiopoli,  and  four  hours  from  Castel  Tornese.  This  place 
was,  a  short  time  ago,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  die 
Morea.  M.  Pou(pie\nlle  estimates  the  population  at  3000  souls. 
"  I  know  not,"  he  says,  "  what  may  be  said  concerning  the  an- 
tiquity of  Gastouni,  but  I  know  Unit  it  is  one  of  the  richest  towns 
in  Peloponnesus  for  its  size  and  jiopulation."     The  suri-ounding 

*  Thii  titte  is  statc<l  to  have  come  to  the  royal  family  of  Eng^Iand,  through 
the  marriage  of  one  of  the  DiikcHof  ClarcnKa  (Chiarcnza(  into  the  HainauU 
family.    It  was  borne  by  Lioucli  third  «on  of  Edward  IIL 
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countiy  was  welt  cultivated,  and  furnished  abundance  of  wheat, 
maize,  silk,  cotton,  wine,  and  cheese.  The  state  of  the  town  in 
the  year  1S25,  is  tlius  described  by  Mr.  Emerson. 

"  Tills  extensive  town,  which  now  presents  merely  8  mass  of 
ruins,  was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  in  the  Peloponnesus ; 
being  inhabited  chiefly  by  Turks,  who  carried  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  fruits  and  oil,  wlucb  were  shipped  from  a  litde  harbour 
on  the  coast,  formed  by  the  mouth  of  tlie  Peneus ;  but  even  be- 
fore tlie  bursting  out  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  it  was  in  a  most 
dilapidated  stale,  having  been  sacked  by  the  Schypetars,  or  ban- 
dit peasantry  of  the  neighbouring  district  of  Lalla.  At  the  mo- 
ment I  passed  it,  it  presented  one  of  the  most  striking  pictures  of 
solitude  and  misery  I  have  ever  wimessed  ; — seated  in  the  midst 
of  an  immense  plain,  its  view  bounded  only  by  the  ocean  and 
the  sky,  its  houses  desolate  and  overthrown,  and  its  streets  grass- 
grown  and  noiseless.  Its  population  having  been  almost  exclu- 
sively Turks,  their  residences  were,  as  usual,  destroyed  by  the  vic- 
torious Greeks ;  and  its  passages  were  now  choked  up  ^vith  the 
weeds  which  have  sprung  up  amidst  the  debru  of  their  mud 
walls  and  ruins.  Its  inhabitants  are  very  few  ;  and  at  tlie  mo- 
ment of  our  arrival,  tliey  were  probably  enjoying  tlneir  mid-day 
sleep,  as  the  only  beings  we  saw,  were  a  few  lazy  soldiers  bask- 
ing amongst  the  ruins,  who  scarcely  raised  their  heads  to  gaze  on 
the  passing  Franks.  We  walked  through  apparently  uninhab- 
ited streets,  where  not  a  sound  was  audible  but  the  busy  hum  of 
clouds  of  insects,  wlio  were  flitting  round  in  all  directions  under 
the  burning  sun-beams."* 

"  Ancient  authors,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell,  "  enumerate 
above  forty  places  in  Cleia,  which  may  come  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  towns,  villages,  or  casdes.  Of  these,  scarcely  any  ves- 
tiges are  left.  As  the  whole  territory  was  defi;nded  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  times  from  the  intrusion  of  enemies,  walls  and  forti- 
fications were  deemed  unnecessary  precautions.  The  traces  of 
some  of  ibeir  villages  arc  marked  by  heaps  of  broken  tiles  and 
small  stones  which  lie  scattered  about  the  plain.  Bui  no  part  of 
Greece  of  the  same  extent  exliibits  such  a  scanty  portion  of 
ancient  remains  as  llte  country  of  Eteia  ;  and  no  coins  arc 
known  to  exist  of  any  town  in  that  territory,  except  of  the  capital. 
There  were  twa  places  called  Pylos  in  Eleia,  and  a  third  in  Mes- 
seniaf ,  each  of  which  laid  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  given 

"  Pict.  of  Gretee,  vol.  i.  p.  49 — 51 .  In  this  dnerted  spot,  an  nmiBbIc  ond 
accompliahcd  Tounfr  nobleman  had  breathed  hii  Ib)(  >  ahoTt  time  before  ; — 
LordCharle),  Mnrrav.ion  (o  the  Duke  of  Adiol. 

(See  pp.  16S;*iid420,no(e. 
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birth  to  the  venerable  Nestor.  The  former  two  have  so  entirely 
disappeared,  tliat  probably  not  a  trace  now  remains  by  which 
their  situations  can  be  identified. 

"  No  part  of  Greece  is  more  fertile  than  the  territory  of  EHeia 
in  which  there  is  a  rich  mixture  of  hill  and  dale,  of  arable  and 
pasture  land,  where  numerous  streams  dispense  their  waters,  and 
extensive  forests  spread  their  shade.  Polybius  says,  that  Eleia 
is  the  most  populous  and  plentiful  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
that  some  families,  prefering  a  country  life,  never  visited  the  cap- 
ital for  two  or  three  generations.  After  the  re-establishment  of 
the  Olympic  Games  by  Iphitos,  the  whole  Eleian  territory  way 
consecrated  to  the  service  of  Jupiter.  The  inhabitants  of  tliis 
favoured  region  were  exempt  from  bearing  arms ;  the  territory 
was  inviolable  ;  and  when  it  was  traversed  by  die  troops  of  any 
neighbouring  state^  such  troops  were  obliged  to  deposite  their 
arms  on  the  confines,  nor  did  they  receive  tliem  again  till  they 
quitted  tlie  territory.  All  the  Grecian  states  were  bound  to  ab- 
stain from  invading  it  by  most  solemn  obligations  ;  and  this 
engagement  was  preserved  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  until  the 
Spartan  king,  Agis,  led  liis  army  into  the  countr}',  and  devastated 
the  consecrated  land.  Olympia  was  siezed  by  the  Arcadians  in 
the  104th  Olympiad,  and  the  temple  despoiled  of  its  treasures. 
£lis  was  also  taken  by  surprise  by  the  Messenians.''* 

Elis  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  its  marshy 
situation.!  The  praicipal  wealth  of  Augeas,  one  of  its  early 
kings,  consisted  in  die  immense  herds  pastured  in  the  level  plain, 
which,  stretches  north  and  south  firom  the  Pcneus  to  the  Alpheus. 
The  royal  stables,  Mr.  Dodwell  suggests,  were  probably  nodiing 
more  dian  the  plain  itself,  the  waters  of  which,  for  want  of  proper 
oudets,  had  stagnated  into  foul  marshes,  which  were  cleared  and 

Eurified  by  means  of  fosses  and  drains.  To  clean  out  these  sta- 
les, Hercules  is  said  to  have  diverted  the  Peneus  from  its 
course.  An  hour  and  twenty  minutes  from  Palaiopoli  towards 
Pyrgo,  there  is  a  large  ancient  fosse  extending  towards  the  sea, 


•  Dodwell,  Tol.  ii.  p.  317—320. 

t  From  l\0t,  n  marsh.  It  is  remarkable,  the  learned  Author  obtenres,that 
most  of  the  towns  whose  names  begin  with  e/,  are  situated  in  low  and  (generally 
marshy  ground  ;  for  instance,  the  Eleusisof  Bceotiaand  Attica,  and  Elateia  in 
Phocis.  "  Even  the  nan^  of  our  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire  may  owe  its  origin  to 
a  similar  cause."  Jacob  Bryant  would  hare  found  a  very  diflerent  etymology  -, 
and  in  fart,  Elis  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Elisba,  the  son  of 
Ion  or  Javan  ;  and  the  Isles  of  Elisha  (Eaek.  xxvu.  7.)  are  supposed  to  be  the 
Ionian  Isles. — See  Calnbt's  Did.  (art.  Elisha),  and  Vingeht's  Periphu^ 
▼ol.  ii.  p.  591 
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which  seems  to  have  been  contrived  for  ibe  purpose  of  carrying 
oflf  the  waters  io  case  of  inundaticHi.  The  coast  is  low  and  with- 
out aoy  picturesque  features.  Pursuing  this  road  through  the 
plain,  Mr.  Dodwell,  in  about  four  liours,  passed  through  a  vil- 
^e  named  Messoloagachi,  within  aniUeand  a  half  from  the 
sea  ;  and  in  three  more,  arrived  at  Pyrgo. 

This  is  described  as  a  considerable  town,  pleasantly  ^tuated 
amid  gardens  and  plantations  on  a  moderate  emmence,  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  a  rich  plain,  terminating  on  one  side  in 
the  Cyllenian  Gulf,  and  separated  by  green  and  undulating  bills, 
on  the  other,  from  the  plain  of  Pisatis  or  Olympia.*  The  pop- 
ulation was  entirely  Greek,  with  the  exception  of  the  aga,  and 
the  place  wore  the  aspect  of  prosperity.  It  was  the  residence 
of  a  bishop,  styled  bishop  of  Olenos  and  Pylos.  The  town 
was  under  the  government  of  the  agas  of  Lalla,  who  were  then 
"  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  country."  Mr.  Dodwell  observed  do 
(races  of  antiquity  in  the  place  ;  and  in  fact,  in  1795,  the  town 
was  new  :  it  dien  con^sted  of  600  houses. 

The  port  of  Pyrgo  Is  about  two  hours  from  die  lonn  :  the  road 
lies  over  a  rich  plain  of  Ai^illaceous  soil.  About  an  hour  from 
the  landing-place  is  the  monastery  of  tlie  Panagia  Scapludia,  ix 
Virgin  of  the  Skifis,  situated  on  an  eminence  a  little  to  the  south 
of  Point  Pheia.f  Dr.  Sibthorpe,  who  landed  here  from  Zanle 
(in  1795),  found  the  establishment  small  and  apparently  poor  : 
the  frequent  and  unwelcome  visits  of  the  Turks,  and  the  fear  of 
robbers  and  pirates,  kept  the  caloyers  in  constant  alarm.  A 
btde  river  flows  below,  in  which  otters  are  frequently  taken,  and 
the  green  backed  lizard  was  seen  sporting  on  its  banks.  Near 
the  monastery  is  a  lake  fed  by  this  stream,  winch  appears  to  be 
the  same  tliai  Dr.  Sibthorpe  calls  die  Milavla.  He  observed 
several  water-lortoisea  in  the  pools.  The  gnats  in  diis  marshy 
district  are  so  numerous  and  troublesome,  that,  this  Traveller 
says,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheus  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apomuius,  the  fly-expeller. 

"  The  town  of  Pyrgos,"  says  Mr.  Emerson,  describing  it  in 
1825,  "  is  in  the  best  state  of  preservation  of  any  that  1  have 
ever  seen  in  Greece  ;  which  arises  from  its  having  been  totally 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  who  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 

*Eliiwu  diridMl  inlo  three  valley: 
Tripbylian.  According  to  Slrabo,  the  a 
which  bordered  on  Cypariisic 

t  Thii  <rM  tlie  begiiiDing  of  PiwitU.      _ ,_ 

«f  Fhtia,  and  a  caitle  now  called  KaWhola-kaitra. 
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in  wine  ;  the  couptry  adjacent  being  particularly  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  vines.  The  only  traffic,  however,  which  now  sub- 
sists, is  the  transportation  of  sheep  and  cattle  to  the  Ionian  Islands ; 
and  its  only  .trade,  a  manufacture,  which  is,  however,  very 
extensive,  of  dresses,  arms,  and  pistol-belts.  The  shops  are 
pretty  numerous,  and  in  general  well  stocked  with  those  articles, 
as  well  as  with  shawls,  cloths,  and  cotton  goods ;  and  at  each 
door,  the  children,  and  even  men,  were  busily  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gold  thread  and  braiding  for  the  embroidery 
of  the  vests  and  greaves.  It  contains  a  good  church  and 
the  cathedral  of  the  bishop  of  Gastouni,  to  wiiich  see  Pyrgos 
belongs."* 

In  proceeding  from  Pyrgo  to  Lalla,  Dr.  Sibthorpe  travelled 
over  a  rich  plain  cultivated  with  vines,  and  in  an  hour  passed  the 
village  of  Berbasina.  In  something  less  than  another  hour,  he 
crossed  the  Arvoura,  flowing  into  the  Alpheus,  wliich  glided,  on 
the  nght,  through  a  rich  plain,  gay  witli  a  profusion  of  various- 
coloured  aneinonies.  Leaving  the  plain,  lie  then  entered  the 
mountains,  which  are  covered  with  tlie  sea-pine,  mixed  vnih 
phillyrea,  heath,  arbutus,  kermes  oak,  and  mastic.  Proceeding 
amid  beautiful  sylvan  scenery,  he  left  Olympia  about  an  hour's 
distance  to  the  rieht,  passed  a  scattered  village  called  Stavroke- 
phab,  and,  late  m  the  evening,  arrived  at  Lalla.  This  village 
appears  to  have  had  nothing  remarkable  about  it,  except  the  im- 
posing militarv  appearance  of  the  pyrgo  of  the  aga.j  Of  its 
**  martial  but  ferocious  inhabitants,"  such  as  they  were  in  1795, 
this  Traveller  gives  the  following  account. 

*  From  Uiis  fdace,  Mr.  Emerson  proceeded  southward  to  Ag^linitza,  a 
ruined  tomn  built  on  the  acclivity  of  a  picturesque  hill,  commanding  an  ezten- 
shre  prospect  of  the  Ionian  Sea  and  the  windings  of  the  Alpheus,  now  called 
the  Roophia.  The  route  had  hitherto  lain  almost  constantly  along  the  shore, 
Iwt  DOW  it  entered  a  pass,  and  proceeded  over  a  beautiful  hillv  country  to 
Cristena.  The  next  day,  he  reached  Andruszena,  distant  from  Cfristena  eight 
boars. 

t  It  is  a  modem  town.  See  page  196,  note.  From  Lalla,  Dr.  Sibthorpe 
proceeded  orer  an  elevated  plain,  to  Deveri,  6ve  hours  distant,  on  the  confines 
of  Arcadia ;  and  thence,  winding  through  glens  by  a  narrow  rocky  road,  to 
Tripotamo  (Tripotamia),  a  distance  of  three  hours.  Here  he  crossed  a  stone 
bridge  of  one  arch,  and  traversed  a  rich  plain,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
mountainous  tract  of  wooded  land,  to  Xeropotamio  ;  a  distance  of  four  hours. 
Id  half  an  hour  further,  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus.  The  road  now 
lay  through  sylvan  scenery  and  a  well- watered  country,  much  infested  with 
robbers,  to  the  khan  of  Dara,  near  a  trout  stream.  On  leaving  the  khan,  he 
entered  the  pass  of  Dara,  and  in  three  hours  left  a  lake  a  mile  to  the  left ; 
then  proceeded  over  some  rocky  ground  covered  with  low  wood,  and  crossed 
'*  the  plain  of  Lebetha'*  (Lebadi  or  Livadi,  the  ancient  Orchomenos  ;  See  page 
286) ;  and  m  the  evening  reached  Tripolitza. — See  Walpoub*8  TVorelf ,  pp. 
81-^. 
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"  The  Lalliote  is  always  clad  in  armour  :  nhen  lie  dances  ba 
does  HOI  lay  aside  his  arms.  His  feet  and  1^  are  naked  to  tbe 
knees,  wlticli  are  covered  with  large  plates  of  silver.  A  breast- 
plate wjtii  embossed  buttons  protects  his  body.  His  pistols  and 
his  dirk,  riciily  ornamented,  form  constantly  part  of  his  dress, 
being  stuck  in  his  girdle.  Lambs  roasted  whole  are  served  at 
table,  and  every  one  has  his  fingers  in  the  disli.  Said-aga  (the 
chieftain),  when  we  visited  liim,  was  seated  upon  a  carpet  spread 
in  the  gallery  of  his  house,  whtcb  was  extreroeljr  mean,  as  tJie 
habitation  ot  a  powerful  chieftain  who  could  lead  into  die  field  of 
battle  upwards  of  a  thousand  armed  men.  The  room  in  which 
tve  slept  was  the  prindpal  one  in  tbe  house  :  it  had  not  even 
glass  in  the  windows ;  there  were  only  wooden  shutters  of  such 
rude  woik,  that  they  were  Ul  calculated  to  resist  the  cold  winds 
that  sweep  the  high  exposed  plain  of  Lalla.  During  the  day 
(March  3.),  we  had  severe  storms  of  snow  and  hail,  and  we 
crowded  round  the  hearth,  which  was  wanned  with  e  good  fire. 
Said  had,  a  few  years  before,  with  four  and  forty  of  his  follow- 
ers, taken  sixty  Albanian  rebelsi,  and  sent  tliem  to  Tripolitza, 
where  they  were  executed.  The  terror  of  these  people  keeps 
the  Moreu  in  subjection.  They  were  originally  little  better  than 
a  band  of  robbers,  who,  adding  to  corporal  strength  great  courage, 
and  uihahiting  a  country  strongly  fortified  by  nature,  resisted 
suceess fully  the  precarious  and  unequal  attempts  to  subdue  them. 
In  the  invasion  of  the  Morea,  their  services  in  repelling  the  Rus- 
sians  were  rewarded  with  tlie  grants  of  the  lands  of  tlie  unhappy 
Greeks.  They  are  now  increasing  in  opulence,  which,  by  soft- 
enuig  the  ferocity  of  their  manners,  will,  perhaps,  at  the  same 
time  diminish  that  hardy  courage  for  which  these  mountaineers 
have  been  distinguished." 

In  proceeding  from  Pyrgo  to  visit  the  ruins  of  Olympia,  Mr. 
Dodweil  passed  for  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  over  the  undu- 
lating plain,  and  then  suddenly  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the  AI- 
pheus,  where  it  forms  two  low  islands.  Tlie  opposite  hank  is 
composed  of  low  and  picturesque  hills,  broken  into  glens  and 
wooded,  witJi  die  pretty  village  of  Gulanza  (or  Boulantza) 
"  peering  on  one  side."  Ascending  the  valley  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  stream,  Mr.  Dodweil  passed  a  ruined  church  witti  a 
fluted  Doric  column,  and,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  arrived  at  the 
Turkish  village  of  Phloka,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of 
orchards  on  a  green  knoll  rising  from  the  plain.  On  leaving  this 
place,  he  descended  to  a  plain  environed  by  low  hills  fringed 
with  pines,  and  in  half  an  hour  crossed  the  Kladeos,  turning  a 
mill  on  its  way  to  the  Alpheus.     Here  the  road  bends  round 
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OLYMPUl. 

The  presBDt  nuse  of  &e  CMhrnzpDC  p&£b  is  AsiTbHa,  idwrh  h 
appears  to  hare  derired  frsm  ks  sraaaxi  opjosare  ibe  town  of 
Lsdk.*  It  is  of  an  oUocis  farm,  enepdRng  aboui  a  nii!^  and  m 
quaiter  (ram  east  to  vest,  and  b  nofw  ^  a  ieitDe  coiTi-6dd«*^  the 
9o3  bdng  salnrated  with  the  muddr  deposhe  of  the  Alpheiis, 
which  fbnns  hs  soiHfaem  bouDdanr.  and  which  oTerdows  at  krsst 
once  a  year.  The  eanfa  is  coaseq'jentlr  raised  above  its  orip- 
nal  level,  and  no  doubt  cooceals  many  rich  remains  of  aiKioiu 
art  Beyond  the  Al^ibeus  is  seen  a  ran^e  of  hiUs,  varied  iiith 
wooded  pronioiitofies  and  luxuriant  recesses,  their  slopes  ciihi- 
vated  in  terraces,  siqpported  bv  walls,  and  prt^tenting  die  appear- 
ance of  a  colossal  theatre.  'This  chain  of  hills  is  much  hi&;her 
than  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  plain,  and  is  more  panicu- 
brly  characterised  by  a  steep  rock  rising  from  the  river.  Tirs, 
the  learned  Traveller  supposes  to  be  Mount  Typha^on,  from 
which  those  rash  and  presumptuous  females  were  precipitatoti, 
who,  in  disregard  of  the  stem  interdict,  sought  to  gratily  tlieir 
curiosity  with  a  si^  of  the  Olympic  Games. 

The  first  ruin  t^  occiu^  after  passing  the  Kladeos,  consists  of 
some  '^  unintelligible  masses'^  of  Roman  wall  at  the  foot  of  a 
pointed  hiD,  supposed  to  be  the  K^tog  Ox^k-^^  or  Hill  of  Saturn. 
The  side  of  the  hill  facing  the  Alpheus,  has  '*  a  semi-circular 
indentation,'*  which  has  induced  some  persons  to  imagine  it  the 
remains  of  a  theatre  ;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  architecture  to 
confirm  this  opinion.     Near  this  spot  is  a  tumulus. 

Pausanias  mentions  at  Olympia,  an  amphitheatre  built  hy 
Trajan,  who  is  also  stated  to  have  constructed  some  baths,  an 
agora  J  and  a  hippodrome.  The  oilier  eilifices  eiiuinerateci  hy 
the  classic  Topographer,  are,  the  Great  Temple  of  Jupiter,  the 
temples  of  Juno,  Ceres,  Hercules,  and  Venus,  the  Mctmum,  or 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Pelops, 
the  double  temples  of  Lucina  and  Sosipolis,  a  stoa  or  |X)rtico,  a 
gymnasium,  a  prytaneum,  and  various  others  of  uncertain  na- 
ture. "  Of  all  this  architectural  splendour,"  says  Mr.  Dodwejl, 
"  the  temple  of  Jupiter  alone  can  be  identified  witli  any  degree 
of  certainty.  A  little  imagination  can  discriminate  the  stadium, 
which  was  between  the  temple  and  the  river  in  a  grove  of  wild 

*  M.  Pooqacville  pretends,  thtft  it  sipiifiee  the  Tillage  of  the  echo. 
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olives.  It  was  composed  of  banks  of  earth  that  have  been  level* 
led  by  time  and  the  plough.  Not  many  paces  fix)m  the  foot  of 
the  Kronian  hiU  towards  the  Alpheus,  we  came  to  the  miserable 
remains  of  a  spacious  temple,  which  there  is  every  reasoD  to 
suppose  that  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter.  The  soil,  ^^b  has 
been  considei*Hbly  elevated,  covers  the  greater  part  of  the  ruin. 
The  wall  of  tlie  ceUa  rises  only  two  feet  above  the  ground.  We 
employed  some  Turks  to  excavate,  and  we  discovered  some 
frusta  of  the  Doric  order,  of  which  the  flutings  were  thirteen 
inches  wide,  and  the  diameter  of  the  whole  column  seven  ie^ 
three  inches.  These  dimensions  considerably  exceed  those  of 
the  Parthenon  and  of  the  Olympeion  at  Athens,  and  are  [Rt)ba- 
bly  larger  than  the  columns  of  any  temple  that  was  ever  erected 
in  Greece.  We  also  found  part  of  a  small  colunm  of  Parian 
marble,  which  the  intervals  of  the  flutings  shew  to  have  been 
either  of  the  Ionic  or  of  the  Corinthian^order.  It  was  too  smaD 
to  have  bebnged  to  the  interior  range  of  columns,  bebg  only  one 
foot  eight  inches  in  diameter,  but  perhaps  formed  part  of  the  in- 
closure  of  the  throne  of  Jupiter. 

The  great  dimensions  ol  the  temple  are  particularly  mentioned 
by  Strabo.  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was  buih  of  a  stone 
found  near  the  spot,  approacliing  in  hardness  and  colour  the 
Parian  marble,  but  of  less  specific  gravity.  "  The  stone  bow- 
ever,  of  which  these  ruins  are  composed,"  Mr.  DodweD  con- 
tinues, ^^  retains  none  of  the  characteristics  mentioned  by  these 
authors,  except  its  lightness.  It  is  of  a  sand  colonr,  soft,  brittle, 
and  full  of  holes,  as  it  is  composed  of  shells  and  concretions,  which 
probably  owe  their  formation  to  tlie  waters  of  the  Alpheus. 
Some  remains  which  are  still  visible,  render  it  evident  that  the 
columns  were  covered  with  a  fine  white  stucco,  about  the  tenth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  mar- 
ble, and  which  might  easily  have  imposed  upon  inaccurate  ob- 
servers. Not  only  die  great  dimensions  of  the  columns  which 
are  found  among  the  ruins,  corroborate  tlie  supposition  that  this 
is  actually  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  but  the  conjecture  seems  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  black  marble  which  we  found  in  excavatmg, 
and  which,  according  to  Pausanias,  composed  the  pavement  m 
front  of  the  statue.  We  found  several  fragments  of  ihe  slats, 
which  appear  to  have  been  about  six  inches  in  thickness.  It  is 
perfectly  black,  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  but  is  friable,  and  not  of 
a  very  hard  quality.  This  celebrated  temple  has  of  late  years 
suflTered  considerable  demolitions.  The  Lalliotes  have  even 
rooted  up  some  of  the  foundations  of  this  once-celebrated  sanc- 
tuary, in  order  to  use  the  materials  in  the  construction  of  their 
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liouses.  The  statue  of  the  god,  the  finest  that  the  world  ever 
beheld,  was  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  was  reckoned  among  the 
great  wonders.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  united  at  once  all  the 
hesLtHy  of  form,  and  all  the  splendour  of  effect,  that  are  produced 
by  the  highest  excellence  of  the  statuary  and  die  painter.  It 
was  embellished  with  various  metalic  ornaments,  aided  by 
the  gorgeous  and  dazzling  magnificence  of  precious  stones. 

**  We  ascended  a  hill  to  the  west  of  the  temple,  and  observed 
on  its  summit  some  ancient  vestiges  and  large  blocks  of  stone. 
This  spot  commands  a  most  beaudful  view,  comprising  the  whole 
of  the  rich  Oljrmpic  plain,  with  its  ruins,  its  winding  rivers,  and 
surrounding  hiUs,  scattered  with  trees.  The  Alpheus,  at  Olym- 
jMa,  is  broad  and  rapid,  and  about  the  breadth  and  colour  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome.  Like  that  river,  it  varies  in  the  hue  of  its 
stream,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it 
flows  ;  being  clear  and  transparent  in  its  rocky  channels  in  Ar- 
cadia, and  yellow  and  opaque  in  the  rich  plains  of  Eleia.  Both 
the  Alpheus  and  the  Kladeos  were  revered  nearly  as  divinities, 
and  had  altars  dedicated  to  them,  and  were  personified  on  the 
temple  of  Jupiter."* 

In  proceeding  towards  the  wretched  village  of  Miraka,  which 
is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain,-|'  our  Traveller  observed 
in  the  way,  some  faint  traces  of^  banks  and  walls,  which  may 
have  been  the  hippodrome  and  stadium. |  They  crossed  a  riv- 
ulet issuing  from  the  hills  to  the  left,  and  flowing  to  the  Alpheus, 
near  which  are  a  few  remains  of  ancient  sepulchres.  Chandler 
supposes  that  Miraka  may  stand  on  the  hill  of  Pisa.  Of  the  city 
of  that  name,  the  ancient  capital  of  this  district  of  Eleia,  and  the 
mother  cinr  of  the  Etrurian  Pisa,  it  were  in  vain  to  look  for  any 
traces.  So  completely  had  it  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleians, 
that,  in  the  time  oi  Pausanias,  not  so  much  as  a  ruin  remained, 
and  the  whole  space  of  ground  which  it  occupied,  had  been  con- 

*  DodwelljTol.  ii.  pp.  334—6. 

t  Here  Mr.  Dodwell  passed  the  ni^ht,  lodgrin^  in  the  pyrgoi  of  the  tLga,  a 
castellated  house  resembling  the  ^Dialler  kind  of  Highland  castle  in  Scotland. 
In  the  night,  they  were  awaked  by  an  earthquake,  which  caused  a  violent 
concussion  of  the  tower.  The  aga  with  great  kindness  came  into  their  room 
toassure  them,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  the  house  falling,  for  that,*'  being 
composed  of  pliable  materials,  it  would  bend,  but  not  break."  After  remain- 
ing two  days  in  this  vicinity,  the  Travellers  crossed  the  Alpheus,  oppo- 
site Palaio  Phanari,  and  prosecuted  their  journey  through  Messenia. — See 
page  196. 

X  This  was  a  terrace  of  earth,  enclosed  with  banks  of  considerable  height. 
The  area  was  usually  a  stadium  (620  feet)  in  length,  whence  the  name  ;  but 
this,  being  measured  by  the  foot  of  Hercules  was  nearly  double  that  length. 
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verted  into  a  vineyard.  This  circumstance,  however,  favours 
the  supposition  tliat  it  was  built  on  an  acclivi^  ;  and  as  there  b 
said  to  have  beBn  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  the  rivulet  above 
mentioned  may  possibly  have  its  source  near  the  spot,  and  may 
serve  to  identify  it.  TiaditioD  must  have  preserved  the  knowl- 
edge of  its  situation  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  Pisa  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  daughter  of  Endymioo,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  from  a  gr^dson  of  .£olu3.  Its  real  origin  is 
perhaps  to  be  found  in  the'  nature  of  the  surrounding  temtori', 
which  answers  to  the  word  Ilieot,  a  marshy  meadow.  It  is  said 
^  have  been  situated  between  two  mountains,  called  Ossa  and 
Olympus.  If  Palaio  Phanari  may  be  thought  to  occuj^  one  of 
these  summits,  and  Lalla  the  other,  Miraka  might  be  said  to  lie  be- 
tween them. 

Prom  the  (brmer  Ullage,  a  bird's-eye  view  is  obtained  of  the 
level  and  verdant  meads  of  Olympia,  with  the  meandering  coune 
oi  the  Alpheus  to  its  mouth.  The  name  of  Pisa,  was  long  pre- 
served to  dengnate  the  Olympian  plain.*  Olympia  itself  never 
was  a  town,  nor  is  it  called  so,  Mr.  Dodwell  remarks,  by  any 
ancient  author. f  It  seems  rather  to  have  been  the  honmaiy 
designation  of  the  sacred  district  of  whicli  Pisa  was  the  chief 
town  (  and  not  only  Pisatis,  but  the  whole  of  Elis,  was  Olym- 
pian territory,  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  The  name  of  Olympia 
was  at  first  applied,  probably,  to  the  Altis,  or  sacred  grove  and 
the  walled  enclosure  orperibolus.  Afterwards,  the  proud  appel- 
lation was  assumed  by  the  Eieian  melropolis.J  The  true  origin 
and  derivation  of  the  name  are  matter  only  of  learned  coiyecture. 
Homer  makes  no  mention  either  of  Olympia  or  of  tlie  Olympic 
Games,  and  their  real  founder  is  supposed  to  be  Iphitus,  I^ng  of 
Elis,  acting  under  tlte  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  776  B.C. 
Strabo  states,  that  Olympia,  at  first  derived  its  reputation  from 
the  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter  ;  and  that  though  this  oracle  feH 
aflcrw-ards  into  decay,  yet  the  temple  regained  its  ancient  honour. 
The  fixing  upon  tliis  spot  for  the  celebration  of  the  Games, 
would  indeed  go  far  to  prove  its  previous  sanctity.     The  word 

*  "  Where  Pii«'<  olive  detki  Ihe  warriot'i  hrew." 

PnmiR,  OI;inp.  li.  itropb.S. 
"  Till  Piia'i  crowded  plaiaa  rise  to  thj'  taplured  view." 

lb.  Epod.  3. 
"  If  ihe  love  of  Piiai  v>le 
Pleuing  traniporu  on  inipirr."  Olymp.  i    (trop.  2. 

f  Wett  call!  Olympia  a  city,  and  nlcn  lo  Diodorui  Sicutui  ■•  hU  authorilj  -, 
but  Itii)  leemi  a  mitlake. 
t  A  unique  caip  b  ibe  Briliib  Huieuni,  coDlaining  tbe  word  OATMDIA,  bt- 
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Olympus  bas  been  supposed  to  have  an  astronomical  import  and 
the  Olympiad,  it  has  been  observed,  is  a  lunar  cycle  corrected 
by  the  course  of  the  sun.*  Upon  tlie  whole,  it  appears  proba- 
ble, that  the  w(N*ship  of  Jupiter,  as  well  as  die  Olympic  Games, 
wasgrafted  here  upon  some  still  more  ancient  institution^  perhaps 
of  EgypUan  or  Phenician  origin,  and  blending,  like  that  of  the 
^sculapian  Grove,  philosophy  with  superstition  and  priestcraft* 
The  first  Olympian  fane  was  probably  only  the  aliis  itAelf,  Myied 
by  Pausanias  an  antique  word,  and  evidently  a  loc.al,  if  wa  an 
exotic  one.f  Thb  was  no  other  than  a  sacred  grnve,  such  as, 
alike  in  Syria,  Greece,  and  Britain,  was  deemed  tlie  fittest  tern- 

{)le  for  the  mysdc  rites  of  that  earl)'  idolatry  which  appears  to 
lave  been  common  to  those  countries,  and  of  which,  und^rr  diff^- 
ent  names,  the  sun  and  moon  were  the  primary-  oljjecti.  Hat 
the  Olympic  oracle  was  of  Egyptian  orizin,  sf:*:m%  to  be  Mm- 
dered  highly  probable  by  a  circumstance  mentioned  by  MtittAtp' 
tus.  The  EJeians  are  said  to  haire  sent  deputies,  in  ar^ient 
times,  into  Eg}'pt,  to  inquire  of  the  sages  of  that  naiioo  vi^ifniier 
they  could  suggest  any  necessary  rezuJation  wriich  liad  U;en 
omitted  in  the  management  of  Hie  OS'm|M^:  Ciarr«e%.} 

Olympia  preserved  much  longer  tiian  lh:\\Au^  %iiA  witli  len 


diminution,  the  sacred  property  of  mUwU  it  wa.%  ttf;  tUrf^j^fry, 
Some  images  were  removed  by  t\»e  Erupefif  'r»Urri*i»,  l/iii,  in 
the  time  of  Pausanius,  the  ternple  of  JupitiW  tiill  n^s$uifA  it« 
original  splendour.  The  number  of  ahar«,  and  ktait«j«:%  wiihi/i  iIm? 
AlUs,  and  of  voCi\'e  oflerings  which  he  rmnitiori*,  \%  Uuiy  «HU^iitli- 


*  Tbe  word  bai  bera  drnvcd  hj  ymtt  hum  «•  Kf  r|»Uflt*  mm4  %*%^4^mf,  «U 
zodiac  ;  hy  Br/aiit  and  oihm,  itum  tH^  «*  «rv> ,  4^^  fJ  <A^  >:mt  ipm^Hh 
is  Mid  to  have  beeo  tJie  nuM  of  ao  £f  iv«ji  <U-««/  ;  «My4  «|^M4<;  ^Hymym  ^ 
stated  b/  Enarbtm  to  bare  bcca,  io  rfvfAiaa.  lu  iiff|#<Utf*v«»  i^  <Xi#  mt^i*m  -• 
See  H'EST'i  Dimtrtmiwu,  i  4L    Bftf  Ati'i  MfiiU^f.  *U  t  ^  :a^ 

t  BaaUu  was  a  title  of  AttafV-.  Uie  fiumvfjMb  i>a«Mi  w  iM*v,  «mu4  ^4^4>U«* 
of  tbe  grores.  Mar  MM  tbk  m^i^rm  Urn  «f^sMvWr^  v^  *^^  *f^^iitfiMm,  4a«4 
Baal-ahis  be  tbe  qom  of  tbe  pvtc  '  l^rtupka  vf  «^wr  «i*mm  fMi^tuUjf  itAA*^m 
paaied  tboee  of  tbe  fOD.  Tb«ft,  f^oaJ  mm^  Aia«/4<Cb  4m*  *M*»»»¥H»iv  i$.^**M-mu4 
ID  the  Old  TettaaKBt,  (S  Kiap.  xs.  Z — 7  ■  i^w  tf  ,itMH^  t^miM  v#  /«mm^  a* 
foood  oeartbat  of  Oltaifitaa  i«f«*tv  vut  h][y^m»t^H*ftt  u  tt*^*H»t^uy^4^f 
'  ky  vid  ApoUo  is  a»M»riatwi  oiu.  Diauat.     >^  ti^n^A  ^C«/w  4i/ W  y 


n 


t  Herodoltib  it.  c.  l^fA  Sm  7ra>  U  >«a>-U#<^.  tvl  uj  «  ^ffe  'Hi/f  i»a, 
find  the  Birwaa  ««ipeTMr  t^sKtitif  <U3pwU*4  w  Cb*  MCi^tfl^  ^-^r'-^  v#  ^^y^,  Uti: 
seat  of  Pail  lfwis|,  ivr  mOi/rmaaMm  ittywXMtf  4m;  IMUaia  iUM4«  m4  $^hiU  .. 
See  Sloo,  Tnr^  bvm^.  f-  M^* 
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ing.  Besides  four  hundred  aiid  thirQr-five  statues  of  gods,  he- 
roes, and  Olympic  victors,  he  enumerates  images  of  hones.  Boos, 
oxen,  and  other  animak  in  brass;  also,  votive  ofierings  of 
crowns,  chariots.  Sic.,  and  precious  images  in  gold,  ivory  and 
amber.*  He  declares  that  a  person  might  see  many  things 
wonderful  to  tell  of  amon^  the  Greeks,  but  that  the  Olym- 
pic Games  and  the  Eleusmian  mysteries  exceeded  all  other 
exhibitions.  No  religious  ceremony  in  Greece  was  cooducted 
with  such  striking  pomp,  or  awakened  such  general  enthusiasm. 
The  Isthmian,  the  Delphic,  the  Nemean  Games,  the  Panathenaia, 
even  the  ESeusinian  processions,  could  not  be  compared  in  mag- 
nificence to  those  of 

'<  Oljmpia,  mother  of  berok  gamei , 
QuecD  of  true  prophecj/' 

wluch  were  held  in  Pisa's  glorious  vale.  The  computation  bf 
Olympiads  was  used  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  when 
a  new  era  was  adopted, — that  of  tlie  victory  of  Actium.  The 
Olympic  Grames  with  the  general  assembly,  were  theo  abolished ; 
and  the  image  of  Jupiter  by  Phidias,  which  Caligula  had  in  vam 
wished  to  transport  to  Rome,  was  removed  to  Constantinople.f 
Jupiter  and  Pelops  were  banished  from  the  seat  of  their  ancieot 
worship ;  and  Olympia,  ''  venerable  for  its  precious  ent**  in  the 
estimation  of  the  historian,  and  still  more  sacred  to  the  fancy  oo 
accoimt  of  the  odes  of  the  great  Theban  bard,  in  which  the  four- 
naments|  of  ancient  Greece  are  immortalized, — is  now  a  name 
forgotten  in  its  vicinity,  and  allied  to  nothing  that  any  longer  ex- 
ists. Pisa's  crowded  plains  are  a  solitude,  and  the  name  of  An- 
dlalla  reminds  the  traveller  that  its  vineyards  and  olive-grores 
now  enrich  a  barbarous  tribe  of  Slavonian  Moslems.^ 

*  It  was  a  favourite  plan  of  the  learned  Wilkelmann,  to  raise  a  aobicriptioa 
for  the  excavatioQ  of  the  Olympic  plaio  ;  and  Mi.  Dodwell  sajra  tbe  diTcnaaa 
of  tbe  Alpheiis  from  its  present  channel  might  be  effected  without  great  dtf- 
cui^,  and  would  probably  bring  to  light  many  curious  and  vmloaUe  remaias. 
'*  The  fishermen  at  this  day,  frequently  drag  up  in  their  nets  from  the  bed  of  tkc 
Alpheus  the  remains  of  ancient  armour  ami  utensils  of  brass.**  At  Phloka, 
the  learned  Traveller  was  shewn  the  fragments  of  a  circular  shi^d  of  broase ; 
and  a  friend  of  his  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  from  some  fishermen,  two  entire 
helmets  of  bronie  in  perfect  preservation  and  of  excellent  workmaDship,  the 
extreme  thinness  of  which  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  never  used  ia 
war,  but  worn  only  in  the  armed  race,  and  in  processions — ovXc  w^wun^ 
For  this  purpose  five-and-twenty  brass  bucklers  were  kept  in  a  temple  at 
Olympia. 

t  Chandler,  c.  76. 

t  This  word  will  recall  Gibbon's  bold  remark,  that  '<  impartial  taste  motl 
prefer  a  Gothic  toumament  to  the  Olympic  Games  of  classic  antiqaity.** 

^  For  farther  details  relating  to  the  Olympic  Games,  the  reader  mmj  icAr 
to  West's  Dissertaiioo  prefixed  to  tbe  Odes  of  Pindar ;  Tr«T.  of 
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Here,  having  now  completed  our  circuit  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
we  take  leave  of  that  portion  of  ancient  Greece  which  is  the 
richest  in  the  monuments  of  classic  art,  as  well  as  in  historical 
and  poetic  recollections.  All  that  remains  of  Sparta,  Argos, 
Mycenae,  Nemea,  the  Arcadian  cities,  tlie  ^sculapian  town, 
Corinth,  Sicyon,  and  Olympia,  has  now  in  succession  passed  be- 
fore us,  miogled  with  strange  intrusive  names  and  images  of 
Turkish  pashas,  Venetian  nobles,  Greek  caloyers,  and  Albanian 
robbers,  with  other  things  of  modem  date.  All  in  Greece  is 
transition  and  contrast.  But  we  have  yet  before  us  Athens, 
Egina,  and  Delphi,  the  Heliconian  mount,  the  vale  of  Tempe, 
and  the  glorious  defile  of  Thermopylae. 


HELLAS.* 

FROM  PATRAS  TO  SALONA. 

The  Corinthian  Gulf,  the  southern  coast  of  which  we  have 
traced  from  Basilico  tt>  Patras,  has  a  length  of  eighty-five  miles 
assigned  to  it  by  Pliny,  reckoning  from  the  opposite  promonto- 
ries of  Rhium  and  Antirbium.  It  is  now  reckoned,  however, 
only  sixty  miles  from  Patras  to  Corinth  by  sea.  It  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  different  names.  It  is  called  by  Thucydides  the 
Sea  of  Crissa;  by  Scylax  the  geographer,  the  Delphic  Gulf; 
and  it  is  now  generally  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Naupactos  or  Le- 
panto,  or  sometimes  as  the  Gulf  of  Salona. 

The  coast  as  far  as  Phocis  was  the  Ozolaean  Tor  Western) 
Locris,  afterwards  annexed  to  iEtolia.  In  tills  territory  was  in- 
cluded the  ancient  Naupactos,  now  called  Epaclo  hy  the  Greeks, 
Enebechte  by  the  Turks,  and  by  the  Italians,  Lepanto.     lliis 

▼ol.  iii.  c.  38 ;  and  Dr.  HHi*s  Essays  on  the  Institutions,  Sic.  of  Ancient  Greece, 
G.  66;  with  their  authorities.  In  Faber's  A^onisticoiif  many  of  the  cuMonii 
and  ordinances  of  the  Roman  Church  arc  shewn  to  hear  a  close  resemblance 
to  those  of  the  Olympic  atadium.  St.  Paul  has  been  thought  frequently  to  al- 
lude to  the»e  contests  in  illustrating  the  Christian  conflict. 

*  This  name,  according  to  the  uhual  etymological  system  of  the  Greeks,  ii 
derived  from  a  certain  king  Hellenus,  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  ;  as  Per- 
seus is  said  to  have  founded  the  empire  of  the  Per^inns,  and  as  Gra'cus  was 
the  father  ef  the  The&salus  who  gave  name  to  ThesMaly.  This  Hellcnus, 
moreover,  supposed  to  be  the  Elisha  of  Gen.  x.  4.  and  Exck.  zxvii.  7.  The 
application  of  the  word  is  almost  as  arbitrary  as  its  derivation  u  doubtful. 
Anciently,  it  is  said  to  have  been  restricted  to  part  of  Thessaly,  about  Larissa. 
At  length  it  was  extended  to  the  whole  of  Greece,  including  PeUiponncsut  aud 
both  the  Ionian  and  Egean  Islands.  It  is  now  understood  to  be  applied  onl^ 
to  ContiDcntal  Greece. 

55 
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is  "  a  miserable  pashalic  and  a  ruinous  town,  but,"  Sir  W.  GeO 
says, ''  is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  idea  of  the 
ancient  Greek  city,  witli  its  citadel  on  Mount  Rhegani,  whence 
two  walls  come  down  to  the  coast  and  plain,  forming  a  trian^. 
The  port  absolutely  runs  into  the  citv,  and  is  shut  w^ithin  the  walk, 
which  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations.  Chandler  says, 
that  its  appearance  ^'  has  been  likened  to  the  papal  crown,  the  late- 
ral walls  being  crossed  by  four  other  ranges,  and  ascendii^  to  a 
point  at  tlie  summit.  The  wall  next  the  sea  is  indented  with  an 
oval  harbour,  of  which  the  entrance  is  narrow,  and  capable  of 
admitting  only  barks  and  small  galleys."  From  the  sea,  five 
mosques  are  distinguishable.  L^anto  was  freqiiently  taken  and 
retaken  in  the  v^lu^  between  the  Turks  and  the  Venetians.  To- 
gether with  Patras  and  the  castles  of  Romelia  and  IVlorea,  it 
renders  the  Turks  at  present  masters  of  the  Gulf,  but  is  not 
otherwise  a  place  of  much  importance.  It  is  reckoned  seveo 
hours  from  Missolonghi,  and  thirteen  from  Vrachori,  the  an- 
cient Thermo,  tlie  capital  of  ^tolia. 

The  Gulf  widens  considerably  after  passing  t)ie  promontories 
of  Rhium,  and  Antirhium,  but  still  more  between  Petronitza  and 
Vostitza.*  The  former  of  these  towns  is  conspicuously  seated 
upon  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  tlie  sea,  six  hours  S.W.  of  Salona : 
near  it,  there  is  said  to  be  a  palaio-kastro.  After  doubling  Cape 
Andromarchi,  on  entering  the  Gulf  of  Salona,  there  is  on  the 
Locrian  side,  a  large  port  called  Anemo-Kabi ;  further  on,  the 
small  island  and  chapel  of  St.  Demetrius ;  beyond  which  are 
other  insular  rocks  with  chapels  on  each,  called  Apotliia,  Agiaoi, 
and  Panagia ;  then,  tlie  harbour  of  Inachi,  and,  after  passii^ 
close  to  a  low  insulated  rock,  Galaxidi,  supposed  to  be  the  an- 
cient CEantliea,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Ozola^. 

Galaxidif  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  Salona,  and  thirty-six 
miles  from  Patras.  The  town  is  built  on  a  rocky  peninsula, 
having  two  secure  ports,  and  boars  a  considerable  resemblance 
to  Mitvlene  on  a  small  scale.  The  houses  were  of  earth ;  some 
of  the  best  were  whitewashed,  and  had  two  floors.  At  the  time 
of  Mr.  Dodwell's  visit,  the  place  was  rapidly  improving.  The 
Galaxidiotes  had  purchased  permission  to  erect  a  new  church, 

*  Both  sides  of  the  Gulf,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  but  particularly  the  Locriaa..  vt 
very  incorrectly  laid  down  in  our  maps. 

t  The  name  is  apparently  derived  from  a  plant  bearing:  a  yellow  flower  (tlie 
euphorbia  chararieu),  which,  when  in  bloom,  srives  a  peculiar  soui  smell  lo  tk« 
country,  and,  the  Greeks  think,  occasions  bad  air :  hence  Che  naroe^  mioA 
signi6es  sour  milk  (from  yoXo  and  o^uifK-  Mr.  Dodwell  suggests,  that  tkii 
nay  be  the  origin  of  the  term  Ozolai,  applied  to  the  countrr,  which,  "^  "''^ 
aaysy  lome  attributed  to  the  quantity  of  asphodel  that  grew'there. 


4«^^ 

ivtiich  w  fir  adfigL  :  i:  we^  oamoRC  ir  Iksir  Ximlrk  ibe 
NeptDBe  of  ttr  nabesx  Gmscsi.  Tuf  sm»  kumr^  ihukt  me 
disadnolec  kiw^ve.  re  oevtd^  nr  ismime  of  irest  wmsr  w<radm 
the  dBBaoe  la  tKvef  nuK^  nac  m  mr  weli^  nexnr  ainiac  sab. 
^  Fi ■111! ■nil  iiar  nif  GuKudini^^  spr?  mr  T-7«*eIier.  **  no 
Toria  fine  aeon^  meiL  :  iiisr  jnoisrri .  i2ie?<eizirf.  sf  hie  nmwid 
in  the  hwL  wad  13BC7  ar?-  it^innninr  ii«  i«  i  rmmoBraaL  and 
weaUnr  Inftp  ocMHaaDinr.  Tuer  jioc^  art  f?gnriH»nL  unt  mear 
tetrkonr  aflbrd§  1  ss&^^sskj  rr  mf  rTnsumuitiaiL  a:'  mf  mumi^ 
tints,  aiod  far  aoEne  vifimi  f!C«arsw  Tupr  uf^r  ir  iraof.  Bud 
to  coDStnict  uKiitfcftia  aim^w  u^axc  inrTr  ysacs  lurr*.  Tues- 
Goaunerce  wis  m,  §r5C  oopiimi»c  1:  hk  GulL  iioc  ukj  jnnr  ex- 
tended k  to  the  Iqbbbo  Isum'!^  hdi  aKrvir^  i»  kitn-.  Sirdrr. 
and  Spam.  They  iorre  mrrj  sauil  msrsxaic  sni%  la-  ):«ret£i 
commerce,  and  fi&wa  6goL«;r  itsan  »  cas^  Golf  anc  *3i»  nenp^ 
bourine  islands.  TVer  aear  i  ?:o:  coaraeaEr.  aiic  k»  scDfd 
seamen."  Sudi  ir«$  G«kx>d: :  :«x  iJ!  is  razar  ;i:  JHjaii  nas 
been  annihflated.  Li  tSK  irsi  Tfsr  7'  ^le  R^vryixiuL  r^'uswa 
was  burned  by  the  Capkas  PasuL.  aac  3c§  ice  loiy  ie2  ':ns^  2k 
hands  >9f  the  eoemr.* 

The  only  remains  of  the  aociex  idv3  coesEst  of  ioro?  faaoda- 
tions  and  a  lone  wal  mitt  three  cocRes  of  axrt  ^9aacs^  «rdi 
preserved,  and  buik  in  "  ibe  faonh  iMer^  ipfmnchns:  to  rertihr 
masonry.  Hie  principal  part  of  the  town  sesms  to  hare  be«n 
on  a  peninsula  a  few  buadligd  yards  to  the  ea^t  of  the  vilfatQe^ 
where  the  rocks  hare  apparemly  been  cut  and  Aanened  fer  die 
foundation  of  edifices,  and  some  laree  bbcks  are  yet  neniainim:. 
Parnassus  forms  irom  this  pbce  an  exceediosly  §rand  object : 
its  outline,  however,  is  not  much  broken,  but  is  composed  of 
several  round  undulating  masses. 

At  Galaxidi,  )Ir.  DodweD  commenced  hb  tour  in  Greece, 
proceeding  by  land  to  Salona.  The  road  lay  thrxHigh  a  barren 
rocky  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by  bare  hills,  and  on  the 
aouth  by  the  Gulf.  Some  small  tracts  of  rich  corn-land  appeared 
among  the  rocks  as  they  approached,  at  tlie  end  of  three  liours, 
a  village  and  mined  site  called  Aiathemia  (Agia  Euphemia). 
The  ruins  consist  of  walls  in  the  style  of  those  of  Galaxidi,  m 
good  preservation  with  square  towers  at  regular  distances,  nlMHit 
a  mile  and  a  half  in  circuit.  Within  the  walls  there  are  scarcely 
any  remains,  but  merely  several  heaps  of  small  stones  and  tilim, 
without  any  architectural  fragments.     From  this  place,  tlie  road 

*  See  ptge  106.    Like  Hydra,  Gnlaxidi  appeftn  to  hare  been  colonlltd  hp 
Albtnian  Greeki :  the  women  all  wore  Che  Arnaut  cof tune. 
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led  across  a  deep  glen,  with  lofty  calcareous  rocks  on  each  side, 
of  a  bright  ochreous  tint,  looking  as  if  they  had  been  painted.* 
Leaving  the  village  of  Kouski  to  the  right,  it  then  turns  round  the 
point  of  a  hill,  and  brings  the  traveller  in  view  of  Salona ;  dis* 
tance  from  Galaxidi,  five  hours. 

The  port  of  Salona,  called  Scala,  is  at  the  head  oi  tiie  Gulf, 
from  which  die  town  is  only  three  hours  distant.  Here,  is  a 
very  good  port  with  traces  of  an  Hellenic  city ;  also  a  magazine 
and  custom-house.  About  half  an  hour  to  the  eastward  of  Scala 
is  Cirrha,  the  port  of  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  reckoned  eighty 
stadia  distant.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city,  encbsing  a  ouad- 
rangular  area  on  a  very  gentle  eminence,  are  composed  of  large 
blocks.  On  the  shore  are  a  church  and  tower,  and  ruins  of  the 
ancient  mole ;  also,  a  mill  turned  by  a  salt  stream.  The  Pleistus, 
which  here  falls  into  tlie  Gulf,  appears  to  be  dry  in  summer. 
Chandler  says,  that,  instead  of  its  pursuing  its  way  to  Cirrha,  he 
found  it  absorbed  among  the  olive-grounds  and  vineyards.  Al 
the  foot  of  Mount  Cirphis,  about  half  a  mile  from  Cirrha,  is  the 
small  village  of  Xerro-Pegadia.f 

Salona,  the  ancient  Ainpliissa,  is  very  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  (still  called  A'au- 
jtog  Tov  Kgi66i!\\)  at  the  foot  of  some  lolty  mountains  called 
Kophinas  and  Elatos,  which  nearly  surround  it.  The  castle, 
which  occupies  the  place  of  the  ancient  acropolis,  stands  upon  an 
abrupt  rock,  rising  nobly  in  the  middle  of  tlie  city,  which  it  com- 
pletely commands.  The  town,  being  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
valley  and  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains,  is  exposed  to  severe 
cold  in  winter,  and  oppressive  heat  in  summer.  Putrid  fevers 
are  very  prevalent  and  fatal  here.  The  inhabitants  were  com- 
puted, in  1806,  at  between  four  and  five  thousand,  nearly  half  of 
whom  were  Turks.  The  town  contained  several  mosques  be- 
sides a  ruined  one  in  the  casde ;  the  Greeks  also  had  many 
small  churches,  most  of  which  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  In 
the  citadel,  there  is  a  ruined  church  of  St.  Anthony,  beneath 
.wliich  is  a  subterraneous  passage,  said  to  communicate  with  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saviour  (0  £a>T»;po«),  a  mile  distant.  There 
18  also  a  natural  cavern  in  the  rock,  which  is  used  as  a  nitre- 
manufactory.  The  acropolis  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Three  distinct 
^^eriods  of  architecture  are,  however,  distinguishable  in  its  walls ; 

*  Thig  appears  to  be  the  lame  g|en  thatiii  referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Cell  in  hit 
route  from  Salona  to  Scala.  '^  Segditsa  is  a  village  three  hours  from  Salooa, 
one  hour  from  which  is  a  glen  or  chasm  with  water  in  it,  so  steep  that  there  it 
no  path  to  the  bottom.     Near  this  is  a  katlro  called  Kronia.' — itinerary  p.  IW. 

t  Geli's  lUnerary  of  Greece,  p.  199.    Chandler,  vol.  ii.  c.  09. 
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tiie  secoDd  HelleDic  style,  coosisdng  of  weU-unhed  polygons,  that 
of  the  Lower  Empire,  and  the  Turkish.  There  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  of  Minerva :  its  supposed  she  is  occupied  by  the 
ruins  of  a  large  mansion,  apparently  Venetian,  at  the  foot  of 
which  rises  a  copious  spring,  forming  several  clear  fountains.  In 
the  cellar  of  one  of  the  houses  b  the  town,  Mr.  DodweD  was 
shewn  a  large  Mosaic  pa%'ement,  coarsely  worked,  representing 
dogs,  horses,  tigers,  and  other  animals.  A  short  way  out  of  the 
town,  near  the  stream  called  Katzopenikta,  there  is  an  ancieoi 
sepulchral  chamber,  excavated  in  the  rock  in  the  shape  of  a  b^3. 
'*  The  sarcophagus,  which  has  been  opened,  is  put  of  the  srjlkl 
rock :  it  is  called  Xvnov  tgovxa^  the  Wolfs  Ho&e,  and  is  i^lA 
sacred  by  the  Turks,  who  image  it  ooce  coritaiaed  ti^  bones  of 
a  Mohammedan  saint,  in  honour  of  whom  the}'  fiace  i^Mtd 
candles  in  it." 

Amphissa  was  the  most  considerable  city  of  the 
Locris;  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a  brze  aad 
town.  SaJona  sdli  retains  the  shadow  of  k*  anckci  kEfrjrtux^. 
It  is  a  bishopric,  and  its  voirride  had  thirty-^TL  Grt^  5  Ilatfie^  ijc^yar 
him,  including  Galaxidi,  Krisso.  and  Ki3tri.  Tijt  vMtfjr  tua/tA 
upon  tlus  personage,  and  found  bim  cr^Jitfjnr  }ii  k^^h^  m  ai 
handsome  apartment,  weD  carpeted,  aul  the  ^fSan  i^fih>i^  « jiii 
large  red  velvet  cushions ;  the  smaii  uf^pptr  wif^ywt  w^-r^  **  f#r>- 
thic,"  and  ornamented  with  painted  zb^s  and  tl^e  ^r^iirni  wat  // 
wood  neatly  carved :  a  cfaimr^'  ^ed  tiie  t^Ai^ittM^  \/^m»'. 
which  hung  a  ponderous  leaxbem  CJ>jrUin,  SAy.h  a.»  tii^/ti^  aryri^iiiy 
used  in  Greece  and  Itah',  tt>exr:iude  the  air  fr^rn  tii«  apartin^fit; 
and  they  are  still  m  use  b  sosoe  \0m.\  <A  ftkiy^f  'VSm 
prbcipal  resource  of  SakMia  is  its  ofo'e<;?'A<r^  y^kmh  ytfM 
a  crop  every  other  vear.  Here.  a§  w^  a%  4i  A^j^n^  »f  <;  \Hf'p' 
duced  the  eolumbaJes,  the  ocJt  oJh  ^^  tryjur;h  iptr*:  tijtf;  \ifMif/^i9  *A 
being  eaten  b  the  Seragik>:  arid  Mr.  \>M^y^^  wr)>,  tii«t  Im;  ii^/- 
where  else  b  Greece  saw  esih«T  tij*;  tj^«?e  'if  t^M;  (r«^  '/f  v*  b$$if/f 
a  siae.  The  cotton  ako  of  Sakna  iit  r^Mtsuii^itlAr  foi^^  iM^d  M^j 
yeUow  leather 'is  sought  for  all  </ier  f/T«3H>^;^,  3it/<r  u$$4  ^t$^' 
powder  are  made  here,  but  of  a  bad  '|ua£iy.  lii»  «,iiM;(  ti^di; 
used  formerly  to  be  b  uiufxo. 

At  an  early  period  of  li^e  n&r*'okiuofrtifr  '/j»jU^,  K^V^*!*  fcftt  «i(// 
the  hands  of  the  Greek  armauJi  uf^der  Pafj^.^ufiia ;  immI  m  A|/iil 


*  So  adied  fnm  tbeir  wettcrlr  liiwiMi^  viib  r«*|MK4  u,  t^  pmtA  »tt  i»M^nk 
Strabo  ttatct,  that  their  poUk  lind  ««» iJm  tpifmrnf^  ttMs,  im4  U  MiAfr#M«.MfA4 
00  the  Locriao  eoiiM. 

t  Called  bj  the  Greekf  nprnnrmfm^ ;  br  Uiir  |>aii«u«.  4iW#M#^t  »#»4  m/«^  ; 
and  the  fervaou  ia  att»daK«  to  Md  lJb<M  «|^  »4»«  44iM  *</4i/ll 
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1824,  a  congress  was  got  up  here  under  the  auspices  of  CoIoDel 
Stanhope  and  his  friends  Odysseus  and  Negri,  the  professed  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  terminate  the  differences  between  the  con- 
stitutional and  military  parties,  and  to  concert  measures  for  the 
ensuing  campaign  in  Eastern  and  Western  Greece.  The  real 
views  of  its  chief  promoters  appear  to  have  been,  to  expel  Mav- 
rocordato  and  the  Hydriote  party,  and  to  place  Odysseus  and 
Ypsilanti  at  the  head  of  the  government.  jPanouria  and  Goura 
were  present,  but  Mavrocordato  and  Lord  Byron  declined  at- 
tending ;  and  the  congress  broke  up  without  having  accomplished 
anything,*  In  the  campaign  of  1825,  a  Turkish  diviaon  of  the 
Seraskier's  army,  making  a  rapid  movement  from  Zeitouni 
seized  upon  Salona,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently 
abandoned. 

Next  to  that  of  the  Isthmus,  the  route  from  Salona  to  Zeitouni 
is  tlie  most  important  in  Greece,  owing  to  the  shortness  of  the 
distance  from  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Salona  to  the  Maliac  (julf 
and  the  facility  of  maritime  intercourse  which  the  latter  affixds 
with  Salonika  and  the  Hellespont.  Its  military  strength  is  equal 
to  its  importance.  It  traverses  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
passes  in  Greece.  The  more  northern  crosses  a  ridge  which 
connects  Mount  Callidromus  with  the  great  summits  of  (Eta, 
dividing  the  plain  of  the  Spercbeius  from  the  Dorian  valley :  the 
more  southern  separates  Mount  Cirphis  from  Parnassus. 

The  Krissaean  plain  extends  from  Salona  to  the  foot  of  Par- 
nassus below  Kastri,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  :  it  dien  dwindles 
into  a  narrow  glen.  The  general  breadth  of  tlie  plain  is  from 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  two  miles  ;  but  near  Krisso  it  widens  con- 
siderably, extending  to  the  Gulf.  When  Mr.  Dodwell  travelled, 
it  was  cultivated  with  corn,  cotton,  millet,  maize,  and  vines,  inter- 
spersed with  olives,  but  the  hills  which  bound  it  are  barren-  At 
the  end  of  two  hours,  he  arrived  at  Krisso  (the  ancient  Crissa), 
which  is  six  miles  from  Salona,  but  only  three  from  Scala.  This 
is  a  town  containing  about  1 80  houses,  tlien  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  Turkish  aga.  Traces  of  houses  and  several  ruined 
churches  near  it,  shew  that  it  has  been  a  much  more  considera- 
ble place,  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  scattered  blocks  and 
illegible  inscriptions,  it  contains  no  antiquities. 

Krisso  was  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Salona, 
to  whom  our  Traveller  had  a  letter  of  introduction  ;  and  here  he 
had  an  opportunitv  of  seeing,  for  tlie  first  time,  tlie  interior  of  a 
Greek  house.     The  primitive  simplicity  of  the  episcopal  table 

*  Se«  pp.  142,  and  172.    Soon  after  Lord  Byron  died,  Col.  Stanhope  kfi 
<!reece,  and  Odjtseui  deserted  the  cause  of  Greece. 
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was,  however,  but  litde  to  his  taste.  "  There  was  nothing  to 
eat,**  he  says,  "  except  rice  and  bad  cheese ;  the  wine  was  exe- 
crable, and  so  impregnated  with  resin,  that  it  almost  took  the  skin 
from  our  lips.  Before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  as  well  as  after- 
wards, we  had  to  perform  the  ceremony  of  the  cheironiptron  or 
washing  of  the  hands.*  We  dined  at  a  round  table  of  copper, 
tinned,  supported  upon  one  leg,  like  the  monopodia  of  the  ancients, 
and  sat  on  cushions  placed  on  the  floor.  The  bishop  insisted 
upon  my  Greek  servant  sitting  at  table  with  us  ;  and  on  my  ob- 
serving that  it  was  contrary  to  our  custom,  he  answered, 
that  he  could  not  bear  such  ridiculous  distinctions  in  his  house. 
It  was  with  difliculty  I  obtained  the  privilege  of  drinking  out  of 
my  own  glass,  instead  of  out  of  the  large  goblet,  the  xvXi^  (piXo- 
Trjdia^  or  poculum  amidtue  which  served  for  the  whole  party. 
The  Greeks  seldom  drink  till  they  have  dined.  Xenophon 
mentions  the  same  custom  among  the  ancients.  After  dinner, 
strong,  thick  coffee  without  sugar  was  handed  round.  The 
houses  have  no  bells,  and  the  servants  are  called  by  the  master's 
clapping  his  hands.  The  bishop  is  highly  respected  by  the  vil- 
lagers, and  receives  their  homage  with  becoming  dignity.  After 
dinner,  he  sat  smoking  his  pipe  on  a  sofa,  and  several  of  the 
country  people  came  in  to  pay  their  respects :  they  knelt  down 
to  him,  touched  tlie  ground  with  their  forehead,  and  then  kissed 
his  hand.  The  ceremony  is  almost  as  servile  as  the  Chinese  Ko 
Ton.  The  bishop  keeps  a  TcaXoygaia  or  good  old  lady  in  his 
house,  who  manages  his  domestic  concerns :  such  a  person  is 
frequently  found  in  the  houses  of  the  bishops,  who  are  not  per- 
mitted to  marry." 

A  short  way  out  of  the  town,  the  church  of  Agioi  Saranta 
(Forty  Saints)  stands  on  the  brink  of  an  abrupt  and  lofty  preci- 

Sice,  and  tlie  traces  of  walls  are  seen  about  the  place.  This, 
fr.  Dodwell  thinks,  was  probably  the  ancient  Crissa.  The 
church  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  plain,  the  town  of  Salona, 
the  ports  of  Gralaxidi,  the  Gulf,  and  the  Achaian  mountains  in 
the  distance.  Sir  W.  Gell  conjectures  that  the  church  may  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  the  temple  of  Ceres,  and  that  the  glen  of  the 
Pleistus  beneath  it  was  the  site  of  the  Delphic  hippodrome,  "  for 
which  there  was  no  sufficient  space  on  tlie  declivities  above." 
There  is  a  semi-circular  hollow  between  the  foundations  of  two 
ruined  towers,  which,  he  thinks,  may  have  been  either  "  the 

*  The  lenrant  holds  oo  his  left  arm  the  tin  basin  (XcSris)  called  by  the  Turks 
leverm,  while,  with  the  other  hand,  he  pours  water  from  the  ibrik  on  Uie  hands 
of  Uie  wuher,  having  a  towel  (navitXri)  thrown  over  his  shoulder  to  drv  then 
with. 
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boundary  of  Crissa  and  Delphi,  a  theatre,  or  a  place  ibr  Games. 
Pindar  says,  that  the  Games  were  at  Crissa,  as  does  Patisamas 
also  ;  but  they  were  in  the  Galley  or  plain  ^  nor,  indeed,  could 
any  space  be  found  at  Crissa,  except  bebw  die  rocks,  any  better 
than  Delphi  afibrded." 

About  half-way  from  Krisso  to  Kastri,  "  a  vast  predfMce  ren- 
ders the  approach  to  the  far-famed  Delphi  awfully  ^rand  and 
picturesque.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  the  rock  contams  several 
sepulchral  chambers  cut  in  the  solid  mass ;  their  entrances  are 
in  the  form  of  round  arches.  Some  of  them  contain  three  sar- 
cophagi, each  under  a  round  niche,  and  forming  but  one  mass 
with  the  rock :  they  have  all  been  opened,  and  the  covets  aie 
broken.  Some  large  fragments  in  the  vicinity  have  been  throim 
down,  probably  by  earthquakes,  and  the  sepulchres  which  were 
in  them  were  rent  asunder.*  One  of  the  tombs  is  an  insulated 
mass  close  to  the  road.  A  few  yards  beyond,  are  traces  of  the 
wallsf  and  one  of  the  gates  of 

DELPHI. 

^'  The  road  in  this  part  is  extremely  narrow,  overlookmg  a 
precipice  on  the  right  hand,  while  a  rock  rises  on  the  k& 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  spot  described  by  livy, 
where  some  Macedonians,  by  order  of  Perseus,  waylaid  and  at- 
tempted to  destroy  Eumenes,  King  of  Pergamos.  In  about  two 
hours  (from  Krisso),  the  traveller  arrives  at  the  village  of  Kastri.l 
The  approach  to  this  singular  spot  is  exceedingly  striking ;  and, 
when  its  gods,  its  temples,  and  all  the  objects  of  its  superstitioo 
were  in  full  power  and  splendour,  it  must  have  impressed  die 
beholder  with  religious  awe.  Its  grand  and  dieatrical  appear- 
ance, combined  with  its  ancient  celebrity,  its  mouldering  ruins, 
and  its  fallen  state,  forms  so  extreme  a  contrast,  that  it  is  difii- 
cult  to  decide  whetlier  more  regret  is  excited  by  its  departed 

*  This  may  illustrate  Matt.  xxvii.51,  52.  This  kiud  of  sepulchre,  calkd  b? 
the  ancieiits  omXaiov  and  k^vtovj  it  seen  at  Athens,  HaliArtos,  Thisbe,  Am- 
phissa,  Demetrias,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece  ;  in  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Persia,  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  Italy. 

t  According  to  Justin,  Delphi  had  originally  no  walls,  being  defended  by  its 
precipices,  or  rather,  perhaps,  like  Pisa,  by  the  sacredness  of  its  territory. 
Strabo,  however,  gives  it  a  circuit  of  sixteen  i/ai/ui,  which  implies  that  it  was 
then  a  walled  town  ;  and  Pausanias  calls  it  iroXic,  a  city. 

t  "  The  computed  distance  from  Salona  to  Krisso  is  two  boun,  and  froin  iht 
latter  to  Kastri,  as  much  more,  answering  to  about  \20  Madia,  which  Pausanias 
makes  it  from  Amphissa  to  Delphi.  It  is  remarkable,  that  iEschines  makes  it 
only  half  that  distance,  which  is  evidently  a  mistake,  in  which  he  has  beca 
followed  by  Barthelemy." — Dodweix.  Sir  W.  Gell  makes  the  dittaiice  irom 
Kastri  to  Salona,  3  h.  9  min. 
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splendour,  or  more  satisfaction  felt  at  stiU  beholding  some  re- 
mains of  its  former  magnificence. 

**  The  first  objects  that  attract  the  attention,  are  the  vast  pre- 
cipices of  Parnassus,  which  rise  nearly  in  perpendicular  majesty 
behind  the  humble  cottages  of  Kastri,  and  form  the  two  noble 
points  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The  vale  is  circular  and  deep, 
surrounded  with  the  rough  and  barren  rocks  of  Parnassus  and 
Kirphis,  by  which  it  seems  excluded  from  tlie  rest  of  the  world. 
Part  of  the  vale  is  planted  with  olives  and  mulberry-trees  ;  and 
the  corn-  grows  on  the  terraces  which  were  raised  by  tlie  Del- 
phians  for  the  security  of  their  temples  and  their  habitations, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  supported,  against  the 
rapidity  of  the  descent." 

At  the  base  of  the  double-pointed  precipitous  rock  (the 
0€udgiadai  .leiqaiV  from  which  the  mountain  received  its  ancient 
epithet  of  Biceps  Parnassus,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  of  the  village,  is  the  far-famed  fount  of  inspiration,  the  Cas- 
TALiAN  Spring.  The  water,  as  it  issues  from  the  rock,  is  re- 
ceived into  a  large,  square,  shallow  basin,  witli  steps  to  it,  cut  in 
the  marble  rock ;  supposed  to  be  the  Castalian  Batli,  where  the 
Pythia  used  to  wash  her  whole  body,  and  particularly  her  hair, 
before  she  placed  herself  upon  the  tripod  in  die  temple  of  Apollo. 
Upon  tlie  opposite  side  is  a  stone  seat,  also  hewn  dut  of  the  rock. 
The  face  and  sides  of  the  precipice  have  been  cut  and  flattened, 
and  niches  have  been  scooped,  intended.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  to 
receive  tlie  votive  oflTerings.  One  large  circular  niche  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dodwell  as  probably  designed  for  a  statue. 
Wheeler  says,  "  there  are  three  niches  for  statues ;  a  greater 
one  in  the  middle,  and  two  lesser."  Below  these,  and  above 
the  fountain,  is  ''  a  kind  of  litde  chapel,"  dedicated  to  St.  John, 
the  Midsummer  AposUe,  who  seems  to  have  been  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  appropriate  successor  to  the  Grecian  ApoUo."^  The 
fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent  ivy,  moss,  brambles,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  and  is  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree,  the 
roots  of  which  have  penetrated  tlie  fissures  of  the  rock,  while  its 
wide-spreading  branches  throw  a  cool  and  refreshing  gloom  over 
this  most  interesting  spot.f     In  iiront  of  the  spring,  a  majestic 

*  See  page  265,  noU. 

t  When  Dr.  Clarke  viffitcd  Delphi,  florae  of  the  pensile  plants  and  shrubs 
were  in  flower,  and  mingled  their  varied  hues  over  the  red  and  grey  magses  of 
the  marble.  He  mentions  the  tiltnt  congttia  of  Dr.  Sihthorpe ;  the  arum  art' 
sarvm  (friar's  cowl)  ;  and  a  nondescript  species  of  Hihospermum  (^rromwell), 
which  he  calls  /.  pytkicum.  Dr.  Sibthorpe  observed  on  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
•everal  curious  plants ;  among  others,  a  new  species  of  daphne,  which  he  calls 
d.  eatt^Unns.    Mr.  Dodwell  found  some  fine  water-creMei  growing  on  the 

56 
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plane-tree  nearly  defends  it  from  the  rays  of  the  son,  which 
shines  on  it  only  a  few  liours  in  the  day.  A  little  above  the 
usual  level  of  the  spring,  a  small  arched  conduit  has  heen  made 
on  the  western  siae,  apparently  to  carrv  off  the  water  when 
swelled  by  rain  or  snow.  "  Above  the  Phadriades,"  Mr-  Dod- 
>^ell  says,  '^  is  a  plain  with  a  small  lake,  the  waters  of  which 
enter  a  katabathron  or  chasm  ;  and  it  is  probably  from  this,  that 
the  Castalian  spring  is  supplied.  The  superfluous  water,  after 
trickling  among  the  rocks,  crosses  the  road,  and  enters  a  modem 
fount,  Irom  which  it  makes  a  quick  descent  to  the  botKim  of  the 
valley,  through  a  narrow,  rocky  glen,  fringed  with  olive  and 
mulberry-trees,  when  it  joins  the  little  river  Pleistos,  and  eoten 
the  sea  near  the  ruins  of  Kirra.  When  we  were  at  Delphi 
(Feb.  28),  tlic  Castalian  spring  was  flowing  in  a  copious  stream, 
and  fonned  several  cascades,  the  appearance  of  which  was  hi^ilj 
picturesque." 

The  water  of  the  fount  is  limpid,  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  ex- 
tremely cold  ;*  "  fit,"  Wheeler  remarks,  "  to  quench  the  thirst  of 
those  hot-headed  poets"  of  his  time,  "  who,  in  their  Baccha- 
nals, spared  neither  God  nor  man.  But  the  only  use  the  present 
Delphians  make  of  th^  sacred  stream,  is  '^  to  season  their 
casks  !"f  Thus,  the  ancient  connexion  between  ApoDo  and 
Bacchus  would  seem  not  to  be  entirely  dissolved.  One  of  the 
pointed  summits  of  the  cliff  was  sacred  to  the  former,  and  the 
other  to  the  latter  :  sacrifices  also  were  offered  to  Bacchus  oo 
the  summit  of  tlie  mountain,  which  is  not  visible  from  Kastri. 
There  are,  indeed,  three  pointed  rocks  rising  from  Delphj ;  the 
lowest  is  to  the  west  of  the  Phaidriades.  On  a  unique  copper 
coin  which  Mr.  Dodwcll  found  at  this  place,  Parnassus  is  repre- 
sented with  a  triple  summit.  The  other  two,  however,  beti^eea 
which  the  hallowed  stream  descends,  fonned  tlie  sacred  rock : 
these  were  distinguished  by  tlie  names  of  Naupleia  and  Hyam- 
peia.  From  tlie  latter  |)oiiit,  the  Delphians,  were  accustomed 
to  precipitate  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  their  god,  or  to  hb 
priests  ;  and  from  this  precipice,  the  fan[K)us  fabulist  ^sop  was 

•idei  of  the  fountain,  some  of  which  he  gathered  for  dinner.  The  rtnaj^en 
strange  to  say,  were  unacquainted  with  this  wholesome  italad,  and  were  highly 
pleased  at  the  discovery.  They  said,  they  should  for  the  future  cmll  theoi 
^pavKoxofij^*i  'Af  Frhnk'i  herb. 

*  Dr  thandler  was  seized  with  a  violent  chill  and  tremor  afler  washing  hit 
hands  in  it  in  the  evening,  which  h«*  attributes  to  its  coldness.  "  Perhaps,"  be 
rtmarks,  '^  thePythia,  who  bathed  in  tli is  icv  fluid,  mistook  the  shivermg  for 
the  god." 

t  Sibthorpe  in  Walpole's  Memoirs,  p.  66.  Some  barrels,  with  other  rabbatk, 
then  served  to  choke  up  and  interrupt  the  source. 
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ibrown  doini,  aboat  560  B.C.  Aier  ixa:  hnamzuK  sn  cf  io- 
justioe  andciueliT.  ifac  pwoi  Nbuiisbl  k  sac  U'  isev*:  hoeu  used 
for  that  purpose.  ToHb  Mr  Dsev^eli  sap^jaa  !:•  ue  me  pom 
winch  is  to  the  vcsi  oi  i^  f^nzc  :  sir  ocbfir  rext  jnauBdaodfr 
above  it,  to  die  Ixaebi  oc  isinoe  1'1«l«  i&eL.  Tut  ujisan:  nr  &sure 
by  which  ibey  are  sepanoed.  s  2i:c  ixicint  itaoi  SPt  or  sx  jarc?  jd 
breadth.  This  TrareAcr  cjiiiitffic  i^ '^le  xiLiiw  tor  aunifr  aaciSiL 
steps  wfakfa  are  nm  kio  iL  %;:'  ok  siiilI  pbciunL  mniiL  liii^  cieL 
Wheeler  lefefsapparEaor  10  iiKsiJt  suur^  a^  leadiyg  i^  i&  viisfife 
Judged  to  be  die  mimirmm  CH«n«aL.  -uit  Groct:  a  iiit  Xrni^tb^  : 
tmtthey  were  sofaraLc.  iie  siiwiia!  xuets:  -pis  ic»  cfauioeffins 
up.  By  thniwiBg  mam^  fx^-  nnz!  ziMt  licue.  ht  afcsenamac  uia: 
there  was  water  ioii;  lediit  au6ersa%ic  luc  afier  xaixtt  r  iurnKfd 
a  fine  cascade.  Dr.  Cfaos:^  <f;i»;£f  of  a  cspcbii  « JctiiD  Cie  cje£ 
as  visible  from  bekpw,  ttotci  iie  r*nocK  ^^^ht^'uari  ncckci  c^  Jis 
being  the  CofToao  Cart :  i^x  z^vrj  was  i/aermi  irusi  izie  a> 
temptto  asceod  ibt  radnr  suaF<:isi&.  Mr  IMjcv*-L  vta  ««&sia 
to  luLve  succeeded  in  leacbbs  iiit:  ^ussxtel,  g^i&akf  *uf  ir^  care, 
but  says  :  ^ Those  wio  «::«&r?  uurjetc  irxu  tiit  rxk  H^vzu^d, 
owing  to  the  uuereuueg  of  iDe  prt^ane^  praba^r  srjuieutues 
fell  upon  tUs  spot ;  aad  die  v-tps  v^^re  pemp^  uade  for  tlx; 
purpose  of  lemoriuig  the  tic#dks  uT  vjosc  no  bkd  Iklko  dxre, 
and  of  oving  the  ei«  ^  27«o?  to  tiiose  who  had  isot  l^&ra  klikti 
b^  the  udl,  as  the  RofzaEo^  od  10  tirjee  wix»  bappeoed  to  sur- 
vi^  their  projecdoD  (ran  toe  Tajpdzarcck.*^ 

Next  to  this  spot  b  ioisresa.  &  t:j&  -ite  of  tije  temjJe  of  Apc3o.  Of 
the  fane  itseU^  however,  rtrx  a  v^-^^e  reoiaias.  a^o  eren  ii5  sale  can- 
not be  identified  wiih  uv  t^nhuny,  h  rn  j:«c  be  vjuzht  tor.  Mr. 
Dodwellsays,  under  the  ho  c^^ie  c^TT^zes  of  K.'^tri.  as  tfae  whole 
village  probaUy  stands  wh.VD  hi  aijcle.-it  Mri/^y/'Xf.  Ii  was  in 
the  upper-part  of  the  aDci^r;;  lown.  and  near  a  niaoiiScent 
theatre.  TTie  Grecian  il^ieaires  are  seneraliv  hewn  out  of  die 
solid  rock,  and  are,  therefore,  the  roost  iiidestnictible  of  ancient 
monuments.  Yet,  no  positive  trace?  have  hitherto  been  detected 
of  this  edifice,  any  more  than  of  tlie  temple.  The  gymnasium 
and  the  stadium,  howevr-r.  are  still  to  be  traced. 

The  site  of  the  eymiiasium  is  tiow  p-urtiy  occupied  by  a  mo- 
nastery called  Panada,  its  church  beinz  dedicated  to  the  Vir£;in. 
It  is  buih  upon  the  brink  of  the  mountain,  below  die  fount,  die 

*  Thn  very  ancient  mode  of  punishment  appear*  to  hare  prevailed  all  over 
Greece.  The  Athenian  Barathron.  the  Spanan  CenHa,  the  Olympian  T^pieon, 
and  theLeucadian  proroonto.y  are  well-known  examples.  The  lame  practice 
erideDtlj  oUmined  amon^  the  Jews. —Sec  Luke  iv.  29. 
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fbundatkms  of  the  level  area  upon  which  it  stands,  being  sus- 
tained by  an  immense  bulwark  of  hewn  stone.  The  ancient  city 
iY>se  in  a  theatrical  form,  on  a  series,  of  similar  terraces,  and  the 
same  front-work  of  hewn  stone  is  to  be  seen  in  different  parts  of 
the  abrupt  declivity.  Within  the  monastery  are  found  several 
architectural  frac^ments,  capitals,  friezes,  and  triglyphs,  and  a  few 
inscriptions.*  Those  that  went  up  fiom  the  gymnasium  to  the 
temple,  Pausanias  states,  had  the  fountain  on  their  right  hand. 
Some  remains  of  the  town  wall  are  seen  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
fountain,  where  the  eastern  gate  must  formerly  have  stood, 
joining  the  foot  of  the  Hyampeia.  No  part  of  the  waB  is  1^ 
but  the  interior  mass,  consisting  of  an  exceedingly  hard  compo- 
sition of  stones  and  mortar,  which  was  probably  coated  fndi 
large  blocks  of  stone.  The  ancient  and  nnodem  roads  pass  in 
this  place  :  it  was  the  sacred  way  by  which  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians  brought  their  pompous  offerings  to  tlie  Delpluan  sfarioe. 
The  remains  of  the  stadium  are  found  on  the  other  or  western 
side  of  the  village,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  slope,  under  tbe 
precipitous  rocks  of  the  Pamassus.f  It  is  even  more  entire 
than  that  of  Athens,  for  some  of  the  seats  yet  reroa'm  od  the 
sides :  at  the  upper  extremities  they  are  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Wheeler  says,  that  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  Athenian  stadium, 
"  although  both  had  the  same  founder,  Herodes  Atticus,*'  Pau- 
sanias states,  that  Herodes  Atticus  only  ornamented  the  stadnHn 
witli  Pentelic  marble  ;  and  Dr.  Clarke  says, "  the  marble  seats 
yet  remain  ;"  but  adds,  >'  they  consist  of  the  same  substance  as 
the  cliffs  around  Delphi."  This,  we  presume,  is  not  Pentefe 
marble  ;  and  Mr.  Dodivell  states,  that  the  ruins  are  entirely  of 
stone,  without  the  smallest  fra2;ment  of  marble.  The  situatioo 
of  the  stadium  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  includes,  in  every  direc- 
tion, as  much  space  as  the  nature  of  the  ground  can  «ifiurd  :  the 

♦  Wheeler  found  these  words  inscribed  in  the  pavement  of  the  cirartft : 
AcXfev  vwActtK  o^  cXcv^cpoe*  The  caloyers  were  much  pleaded  at  being  ^ew 
the  uame  of  Delphos  uritten  in  (heir  church.  lu  the  mall  wax  a  marble  ta* 
scribed,  AtaKai<rj(ai^f  decides,  farewell  ;  and  on  another,  with  an  olive 
was  inscril>ed : 

OAHMosoAOHNAioi:  DTeion:. 

Mr.  Dodwell  calls  this  the  convent  of  Kaiof^eroij  and  supposes  it  to  have 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  temple.  "  The  kcUogeroij"  he  savs, "  who  are  of  tke 
order  of  St.  Basilius,  subsist  by  alms  and  the  culture  of  their  land.  Tbe  hos- 
pitality which  they  exercise  towards  travellers,  is  made  up  of  bread  and  cheese, 
olives  and  wine,  with  the  u»e  of  an  unfurnished  apartment."  W heeler praifcei 
the  "  very  good  white  wine." 

t  The  son  of  the  papas  of  Kastri  accompanied  Mr  DodweU  as  far  as  tbe 
stadium  without  making  any  remarks  :  but  he  then  exclaimed,  c^  uvmi  rs  tuf 
/MS  ntmoBXow  :  here  is  our  pentathlon  (stadium) ! 
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two  extremities,  east  ami  west,  are  teramaied  far  rocks,  wliicfa 
are  cut  info  seats  ;  the  nortfaem  side  is  boifad  ij  the  rise  of 
the  mountain,  and  the  south  by  the  rapid  slope.  Tien:  are  ruiaa 
of  the  ancient  wall  which  supported  die  fenaoe,coccpcf!£!d  ofizize 
blocks,  some  of  which  are  13  feet  ia  length.  Tut  aackst  wid 
modem  road  passes  at  the  iboc  of  the  wall  Dr.  Cdrte  f(Mud  the 
area  to  be  220'paoesin  len^  A  finevaevof  SaMHuiiwrG:'i(^ 
and  the  Achsan  summit,  is  obtained  from  ibk  pert  <d  the 
mountain. 

Near  the  stadium  is  a  bill,  where  some  aaKaeai  irrjodatioDf  majr 
be  discerned  :  three  roads  meet  at  tim  s^x,  Tuk  trjinmh  <d  UMt 
hiil  is  flat,  but  not  of  large  diiD^Dsao-jiw  a»i.  a?  h  1%  hi£r>er  tiiaa 
the  fountain  Kassotis,  it  could  oot.  Mr.  IkMZWfrll  tiiuiks,  Ixuve 
been  occupied  by  the  tempkr  of  ApCAici.  Pau&axim  ^ua^s^  t}at. 
the  temple  contained  a  veiy'larse  i^pare  where  MnemJ  rnodi 
meet,  and  that  the  feuoiab  K^^^cfi^  y/^tr^  uu^m  Siouod  iu  a 
secret  part  of  it.  The  learnt  Trsv^riitr  tivjerf  to  ii%  yjurce, 
the  small  stream  which  runs  towarcH  uje  vlllate.  ft  ijk  "  MUiaud 
near  a  large  mass  of  rocL,  where  seren!]  v.^i^et  of  »:jtM)uhv  are 
scattered  around.  Ai  this  sprx.  the  Turks  ^iz\e  oofHSructiHi  a 
fountain  with  a  cistern,  for  the  purpcv^^  of  coUectiiic  the  waters, 
to  which  the  washenromen  of  Ka^  fiabhiialh'  resort.  It  is  at 
present  called  Kxtml.  Sook  vrattered  bkicks  of  considerable 
magnitude  render  it  probalikr  thai  trie  fountain  was  once  sumptu- 
ouslj  adorned.  A  little  abcne  it  are  srxue  ancient  fouodatjoos, 
perhaps  the  Ijt$ehe  (or  portico;,  wtiich  contained  the  paintings 
of  Polygnotos.  The  stream  wliich  issues  from  the  spring  ruoa 
towards  the  middle  of  the  %'illae«>,  where  it  loses  itself,  impercep- 
tibly, near  the  aga's  house.  Tliere  are  several  remains  about  this 
lE^t ;  and  in  the  lower  part  of  this  and  sone  adjoininz  liouses, 
are  some  fluted  fruMta^  of  the  Doric  order  and  of  Large  dimen- 
sions. Some  very  long  inscriptions,  also,  are  fftill  left  on  the 
walls  which  form  part  of  liis  granary,  and  wliich  almost  cover 
one  side  of  a  neighbouring  cow-house.*  Near  the  same  place  is 
a  fine  inscription  on  a  block  of  white  marble,  in  which,  as  well 
as  in  some  other  inscriptions,  the  word  itromnemon  (the  title  of  an 
Amphictyonic  deputy)  frequently  occurs." 

Below  the  village,  towards  the  south,  is  the  small  church  of 
St.  Elias,  composed  of  ancient  fragments,  and  standing  upon  a 
terrace  supported  by  a  fine  wall  of  regular  masonr}*,  with  pro- 
jecting buttresses,  which  formed  the  peribolus  of  a  temple.  This 

*  One  of  tb«fle,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  given  by  Mr.  Dodwell,  relatet  to  bomda- 
rici,  and  is  rappoted  to  be  of  the  time  of  one  of  tbeRoflMaeaptRMn. 
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is  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Wbeeler  and  Us  learaod  i 
Spon,  as  the  site  of  the  teniple  of  ApoUo.  In  the  church  aire  tm 
architraves  of  Parian  marble  of  very  great  magnitude ;  and  H 
the  door  is  a  square  stone,  inscribed  on  every  side,  but  the  leiten 
are  two  much  effiiced  to  be  legible.  From  the  immense  foundar 
tions  observable  here,  it  is  plain.  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  the  mon- 
astery was  erected  upon  the  site  of  one  of  ihe  principle  temples ; 
and  Mr.  Dodwell  is  of  opinion,  that  it  may  cwnprise  part  of  the 
ancient  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  Apollo;  but  faeccxiceivestliat 
the  body  of  the  temple,  comprising  tlie  matUeion,  or  the  place 
where  the  oracles  were  given,  must  have  been  higher  up,  and 
probably  within  the  present  village,  as  Strabo  particularly  tells  us 
that  it  wasnear  the  summit  [xara  mfv^Tj^ ).  The  name  of  the  saint 
to  whom  the  monastery  is  dedicated,  is  remarkable.  The  heKaa 
was  the  name  given  to  an  uncovered  court  of  judicature,  on  ao 
count  of  its  being  exposed  to  the  sun  ;  and  the  places  consecrat- 
ed  to  St.  Elias,  are  usually  found  to  be  heliack  summits.  A^ 
though  the  temple  was  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  the  sacred 
enclosure,  whicn  was  of  vast  extent,  and  contained  several  smtD 
edifices  used  as  treasuries  may  have  extended  to  Uiis  part  of  the 
declivity.  In  "  the  court  of  a  house  situate  in  tlie  very  centre 
of  the  ancient  city,"  and  in  an  adjoining  "  stable"  and  "  wood- 
house,"  Dr.  Clarke  supposed  that  ijie  architectural  remains  and 
inscriptions  plainly  implied  that  be  was  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
itself.  This  is  evidently  the  spot  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Dodwell, 
near  which  the  stream  of  Cassoiis  loses  itself.  One  inscripttoD, 
found  by  the  former  Traveller  on  this  spot,  is  highly  remarkable; 
it  is  to  this  effect :  "  The  father  and  mother  of  Amariiis  Nepos 
£gialinnm,  who  had  been  honoured  by  the  senate  of  Corinth 
with  rewards  due  to  him  as  senator  and  overseer  of  the  forum, 
place  their  son  under  the  protection  of  the  Pytliian  Apollo." 

But  where  is  tlie  prophetic  cavern  9  It  has  been  searched  for 
by  every  traveller  in  vain.  It  was  probably  nothing  more,  in 
fact,  than  a  small  crevice  or  fissure,  produced  by  an  eattliquake, 
and  discovered  by  accident.*  It  could  not  have  been  ver)" 
brge,  as  the  tripod  stood  over  it,  and  concealed  it  from  view, 
while  the  mephilic  vapour  ivas  by  tliis  means  prevented  from 
disper^ng  itself  b  tlie  cavern,  or  even  affecting  tlie  priests  who 


*  The  legend  ii,  that  aome  goati  arrideDtly  npproaclitng  the  fitiurc,  wm 
(uddenly  affected  wiih  convulnive  emotions,  and  thai  the  iheplirrdt,  nttr«i«l 
by  the  prodigy,  on  npproachinj  the  «pot,  eiperii-nced  tlie  nme  rffccli.  la 
like  manner,  the  temple  of  Apallo  on  Muunl  Soracic  ii  Mid  to  hare  be«fi 
founded  on  nrcount  of  a  peftilruiial  vapour  uiiiiig  from  a  carem,  l<»  which 
tome  ihepberdt  were  gtuded  by  ■  wolf 
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forcibly  held  down  the  agonizing  Pythia  to  the  oXiJm  or  seat. 
That  spot  was  in  the  adytum  of  3ie  temple,  which  was  construct- 
ed oi  fifit  stonesy  the  work  of  Cyclopean  architects.*  Tliis 
description  of  the  Delphic  sanctuary,  which  was  no  doubt  the 
inost  ancient  part  of  the  temple,  and  probably,  like  the  Caaba  of 
Mekka,  the  nucleus  of  the  idolatry, — would  favour  the  supposi- 
tion, that  the  original  temple  belonged  to  the  same  class  of  rude, 
gigantic  lithic  monuments,  as  the  cromlechs  and  circular  sanc- 
tuaries consecrated  to  the  same  deity.  From  the  number  of 
stones  mentioned,  it  may  be  inferred,  either  that  there  were  four 
uprights  supporting  a  flat  stone,  or,  if  the  temple  was  uncovered, 
three  uprights  supporting  two  transverse  blocks. 

The  origin  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  shrine  stretches  back 
into  the  twilight  of  history.  Its  wealth  had  become  proverbial  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  who,  in  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  (if  it 
be  his,)  gives  a  fabulous  account  of  the  institution,  which  may  be 
held  to  prove  that  its  true  origin  was  unknown.  The  ancient 
temple  having  been,  it  is  said,  destroyed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt 
by  order  of  the  Amphictyonic  deputies,  about  the  year  513  B.C. 
The  architect  is  stated  to  have  contracted  to  finish  it  for  the  sum 
of  300  talents  (66,666/.),  three-fourths  of  which  sum  were  raised 
by  a  tax  on  the  different  cities  of  Greece,  and  the  odier  fourdi, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi.  The  edifice  was  of  stone,  fronted 
with  Parian  marble,  and  the  labours  of  the  sculptor  and  the  sta- 
tuary were  lavished  on  its  embellishment.  The  encbsure  was 
filled  with  treasuries,  in  which  many  cities  had  consecrated  tenths 
of  the  spoil  taken  in  war,  with  die  master-pieces  of  art,  and  the 
pompous  ofierings  of  monarchs.f  Of  the  prodigious  amount  of 
these  treasures,  we  may  form  some  idea  fi-om  die  alleged  fact, 
that  die  Phocians  plundered  die  temple  of  gold  and  silver  to  thp 
enormous  amount  of  above  two  millions  sterling,  f 

"It  is  observed  by  Strabo,"  says  Chandler,  "diat  great 
riches,  though  die  property  of  a  god,  are  not  easily  secured. 

•  Stephanus  of  ByEantium  in  Clarke.  Chandler,  without  cifini?  big  authori- 
ty,  say. :  "  It  i.  related  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  at  first  a  kind  of  cotfacc 
covered  with  boughs  of  laurel  An  edifice  of  stone  was  erected  by  Trophonius 
and  Agamedes,  which  subsisted  about  700  years,  and  was  burned  in  the  year 
ea6  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  548  B.C."     H^w  the  stone  edifice  could  be 

^e":«'pl?a'^^^^^  '''"'"'^^  *''  '^^'"'^  ^"'^  was  of  stone     Wm 

t  Even  the  Phrygians.  Lydians,  Persians,  Assyrians,  Phoenicians  Italian. 
S^mnle'o?^':::^""""  themselves,  sent  offering.  I  Delphr  sT  aTca^^^^^^^^^^ 
temple  of  Apollo,  n  ccpoir  <oivc«r,  the  common  temple  :  and  Livy ,  cammuni  hu 
mam  freneru  oraaUum.— See  DoDWKLL.  ^'  commune  hu- 

t  10,000  talents,  equal  to  2^250,000/.  sterlin^^ T-«,   ^f  a»^^i.        t    ., 

336.    Mr.  D«lwe{l  ...v.,  «  ne.l^'IXi  IIISSST"'^-  -^  "*"**•'  ""'•  ''  ••• 
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Several  attempts  to  rob  Apollo  are  on  record.  Neoptdeaiui 
was  slain,  while  sacrificmg,  on  suspicion.  Xerxes  divided  Isi 
army  at  Panopeus,  and  proceeded  with  the  main  body  thraugji 
Bceotia  into  Attica,  while  a  party,  keeping  Parnassus  on  the 
light,  advanced  along  Schiste  to  Delphi,  but  was  taken  with  a 
panic,  as  near  Ilium,  and  fled.  This  monarch,  it  is  related,  was 
as  well  apprised  of  the  contents  of  the  temple,  and  the  sumptuous 
(Seringa  of  Halyattes  and  Crcesus,  as  of  the  effects  which  be 
had  left  behind  in  his  own  palace.  The  divine  board  was 
seized  by  the  Phoceosians  under  Philomelus,  and  dissipated  ia 
a  long  war  with  the  Amphictyons.  The  Gauls  experienced  i 
reception  Lke  that  of  the  Persians,  and  manifested  ^inilar  dis- 
may and  superstiticHi.  Sylla,  wanting  money  to  pay  his  army, 
sent  to  borrow  from  tlie  holy  treasury  ;  and  when  his  messenger 
would  have  frightened  him  by  reporting  a  prodigy,  that  the 
sound  of  8  harp  had  been  heard  from  within  the  sanctuaiy,  re- 
plied, it  was  a  sign  that  the  god  was  happy  to  oblige  him.'  * 

Delphi  was  plundered  eleven  times  before  the  reign  of  Nero, 
who  is  stated  to  have  taken  300  bronze  statues  from  the  temple, 
and  to  have  polluted  the  adytum  by  putting  men  to  death  at  the 
mouth  of  the  oracular  cave.  In  tlie  lime  even  of  Strabo,  the 
establishment  was  fast  declining  in  wealth  and  credit ;  but  the 
offerings  which  remained  were  numerous.  In  tlie  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  the  holy  treasuries  were  empty ;  yet,  a  multitude  of 
curiosities  were  still  untouched.  Lucian  says,  that  answers 
were  still  given  by  the  oracle  in  his  time ;  but  Juvenal  refers  to 
tliem  as  haviiig  ceased. f  Constantine  tlie  Great  proved  a  more 
fatal  enemy  to  Apollo  and  Delphi,  than  either  ^ylla  or  Neio. 
He  removed  the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  his 
new  city,  where,  together  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of  the 
Heliconian  Muses,  and  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pan,  they  were 
extant  when  Sozomen  wrote  his  liisiory-|  Julian  wjis  desirous 
of  restoring  the  temple,  but  he  abandoned  the  project  on  its  being 
represented  to  liim,  that  the  "  well-built  court  bad  fallen  to  the 
ground,  and  that  die  "vocal  fountain"  had  ceased  to  flow. 

The  intense  interest  excited  by  the  recollections  associated 
with  this  venerable  metropolis  of  classic  idolatry,  the  fabled  birUi- 
place  of  the  Muses,  and  fountain-head  of  poetic  inspiration, — 
the  illusion  created  by  the  names  of  Parnassus,  Castaly,  and 
Delphi,  is  apt  to  blind  the  judgment  to  the  true  cliaracter  of  die 

'  Chandler,  to),  ii.  p.  321. 

t  "  quBniam  Delphu  oractila  etaniit. 

El  gcnui  humanum  damnal  taligq  fuluri."    Sat  vl.  654. 
■J  See  GibboD,  c.  iiii.    Tbii  took  place,  &.D.  324. 
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hieratic  establishment  which  for  so  many  ages  abused  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  pompous  fabric 
was  but  a  theatric  deception,  a  splendid  falsehood,  the  founda- 
tions of  which  were  laid  in  impiety  and  fraud.  The  crime  of 
having  **  changed  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  God  into  an 
image  resembling  corruptible  man,"  of  having  ''  perverted  the 
truth  of  God  into  a  lie, '  was  but  the  first  crime  of  a  series. 
The  cunningly  devised  fable  could  be  sustained  only  by  cruelty 
as  well  as  dishonest  artifice.  The  functions  exercised  by  the 
Pythic  priestesses  were  attended  by  sufferings  which  frequently 
proved  fatal.  '*  The  priests  know  this,"  the  Anacharsis  of  Bar- 
thelemy  is  made  to  say  ;  ^'  yet  had  we  seen  them  multiply  and 
calmly  contemplate  the  torments  under  which  she  was  sinking. 
It  is  still  more  painful  to  reflect,  that  they  are  rendered  thus  cal- 
lous to  the  feelings  of  humanity  by  sordid  interest.  But  for  the 
furious  ravings  oi  the  Pythia,  she  would  be  less  consulted,  and 
consequently,  the  liberalities  of  the  people  would  be  less  slbun- 
dant ;  for  an  answer  is  not  to  be  obtained  gratuitously  from  the 
god.  Such  as  render  him  only  a  simple  homage,  must  at  least 
deposite  cakes  and  other  offerings  on  the  altar  ;  they  who  wish 
to  consult  the  oracle,  are  oblieed  to  sacrifice  animals.... and  mer- 
cenary soothsayers  have  been  Known,  after  examining  the  entrails 
of  an  animal,  to  carry  off  whole  pieces  of  it,  and  order  the  sacri- 
fice to  be  recommenced.  Yet,  this  tribute  imposed  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  mankind  during  the  whole  year,*  and  severely  exacted 
by  the  priests,  whose  principal  revenue  it  forms,f  is  infinitely 

*  " The  teaioo  of  inquiry,**  Chandler  says,  "was  the  springy,  during  the 
month  Bunutf  after  which  ApoUo  was  supposed  to  visit  the  altars  of  the  Hy- 
perboreaos.*'  The  authorihr  for  this  statement  is  not  given :  perhaps  it  was 
founded  on  the  passage  in  Claodian,  cited  by  Mr.  Dodwell  as  referring  to  the 
Ihial  cessation  of  the  Oelphic  oracle : 


**  cum  pulehtr  AftoQo 


Liutrai  Hjfiperbartatf  De^hii  eeatantUnu,  arat" 

t  Id  the  Hymn  to  Apollo  ascribed  to  Homer,  Latona  thus  addresses  the  Isle 
^  Delos,  the  burtb-plaoe  of  the  aivher-god : 

**  Delos !  if  thou  become  ray  son's  domain, 
If  here  ApoUo  fix  his  splendid  fane, 
Sacred  alone  to  him,  thy  seats  shall  be 
From  other  lords  and  mortal  tyrants  free. 
What  though  nor  flocks  nor  herds  thy  pastures  feed. 
No  harvest  ripen  and  no  vintage  bleed  ; 
Tel,  if  thy  shores  his  sacred  temples  grace. 
From  each  assembling'tribe  of  human  race 
ShaU  hecatombs  with  pious  leal  be  given ; 
The  smoke  of  offered  victims  climb  to  heaven ; 
While  every  god  protective  influence  yields. 
And  foreign  plenty  crowns  thy  barren  fleMa.** 
57 
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less  dangerous  than  the  influence  of  their  answers  on  the  pubfic 
aflfairs  of  Greece  and  of  the  ^orld.  Who  but  must  weep  over 
the  miseries  of  humanity,  when  he  reflects  that^  besides  tbe  pre- 
tended prodigies  of  which  tlie  inhabitants  make  a  constant  traffic, 
the  answers  of  the  Pytliia  are  to  be  obtained  by  money ;  and 
that  thus  a  single  word,  dictated  by  corrupt  priests,  and  uttered 
by  a  senseless  girl,  suffices  to  excite  bloody  wars,  and  spread 
desolation  through  a  whole  kingdom."* 

Mr.  Dodwell  supposes  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  allego- 
rical fiction  relating  to  Apollo  and  Pytho,  is,  that  the  serpent 
was  the  river  Cephissus,  which,  after  the  flood  of  Ogyges  and 
Deucalion  had  overflowed  the  plains,  surrounded  Parnassus  with 
its  serpentine  involutions,  and  was  reduced  by  the  rays  of  the 
sun  within  its  due  limits.  It  is,  however,  very  evident,  that  the 
fiction  was  of  exotic  origin ;  and  the  learned  Traveller  admits, 
that  it  may  have  been  copied  from  the  Egyptian  story  of  Horns 
and  Ob.  Herodotus  tells  us  that  Apollo  is  the  same  as  Horns ; 
and,  in  fact,  both  words  signify  the  aestroyer,  as  06  or  cpk  is  tbe 
python  or  serpent.  Yet,  Pytliios  was  also  a  dtle  of  ApoUo ;  and 
a  dragon,  Macrobius  infonns  us,  was  used  as  a  symbol  of  the 
sun. 

Widiout  plunging  into  the  labyrinth  of  ancient  mythology,  it 
may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  like  the  institutions  at  Pisa  and 
Epidaurus,  the  worship  of  ApoUo  was  first  introduced  by  foreign 
colonists ;  and  from  the  Hymn  to  Apollo,  it  may  be  presumed, 
that  Delos  and  Crete  were  the  more  ancient  seats  of  tlie  same 
idolatiy.  It  would  also  seem  from  die  same  noem,  that,  prior  to 
its  introduction,  Delphi  was  already  famous  for  its  sanctity,  and 
that  its  fountain  was  the  object  of  religious  veneraUon.  ApoUo 
is  represented  as  assuming  tJie  name  of  Delphusius,  on  partaking 
of  the  fame  which  the  nymph  of  the  fountain  before  enjoyed  un- 
divided. The  nature  of  the  more  ancient  worship  w^hich  he 
consented  to  share,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  diat  one  of 
the  Pha^driades  is  said  to  have  been  sacred  to  Bacchus ;  also, 
that  the  Corycian  Cave  was  consecrated  to  the  same  deity,  as 
well  as  to  Pan  and  the  Nymphs ;  and  that  the  Dionysian  orgies 

In  like  manner,  when  the  Cretan  voyagers  who  were  driven  by  the  god  on  the 
Delphic  coast,  inquired  of  Apollo  how  they  were  to  subsist  on  tbe  ungenial 
shore,  they  were  told,  that  by  their  hands  should  fall  the  frequent  victim,  and 
that  the  winds  should 

"  waft  from  every  shore, 
Of  natnre*s  richest  boons  a  plenteous  store." 

*  Trav.  of  Anacharsis,  vol.  ii.  p.  349.    The  reader  will  find  in  this  chapter, 
the  best  account  of  tbe  temple,  oracle,  and  garnet. 
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were  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  Thyades  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.*    It  has  been  remarked,  that  Homer  makes  a  clear 
distinction  between  Apollo,  or  Phoebus,  and  the  Sun  ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  the  Hymns  ascribed  to  him,  more  especially 
ihcKse  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  without  perceiving  that,  in  his  my- 
thology, they  had  no  connexion  with  Apollo  and  Diana.    There 
is  the  same  marked  distinction  between  Vishnoo  and  his  incar- 
nation Krishnu,  the  Hindoo  Apollo,  who,  as  a  herdsmen,  an 
archer,  the  destroyer  of  a  dreadful  serpent,  and  the  patron  of 
music,  is  the  very  counterpart  of  tlie  Delphic  godp     May  we  not 
then  interpret  Apollo's  assuming  the  name  of  Dclphusius,  as  im- 
plying that  his  worship  was  grafted  on  that  of  the  elder  idolatry, 
by  which  means  he  assumed  the  character,  or  was  recognised  as 
an  incarnation  of  the  great  solar  deity  9     The  Author  of  the 
Hymn  seems  to  pun  on  the  word  Delphi,  in  making  Apollo  trans- 
form himself  into  a  dolphin  (d£Xq)ii;j.     That  the  word  was  a 
foreign  one,  and  not  understood,  is  very  plain.     By  some  it  was 
supposed  to  denote  that  Delphi  was  the  centre  or  navel  of  tlie 
earth.     It  probably  implied  an  oracle.     Mr.  Faber  makes  it 
Tel  PAt,  the  oracle  of  the  sun  ;  and  Jacob  Bryant  would  tempt 
us  to  resolve  the  Nymph  who  originally  presided  over  tlie  sacred 
precincts  of  Delphusa,  into  Ain  ompheyfons  oraculi.f     The  Py- 
tbic  cave  was,  in  all  probability,  a  lucky  discovery,  which  was 
subsequently  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  deity,  and  became 
so  lucrative  a  source  of  attraction,  and  ultimately  so  important  a 

*  That  Bacchuf ,  Otirii,  Ag^is,  Dionusus,  Liber,  are  all  names  of  tbe  same 
deity,  tbe  sud,  bas  been  sbewn  from  many  ancient  testimonies.  Tbus,  in  an 
epi^am  of  \asonius,  cited  bj  Mr.  Faber,  in  his  Dissertation  on  the  Cabiri 
(rol.  i.  p.  156), 

**  Ogtf^  me  Baeehum  vocat ; 
Otinn  M^^ttu  puiat ; 
JIfyn  Phanaeem  nominani  ; 
Ihontuon  indi  exitlimant ; 
Rnmana  sacra  Uberum ; 
Arabicagent  Adoneum" 

Sophocles  addresses  Bacchus  as  tbe  glorious  leader  of  tbe  fire  breathing  stars , 
and  Virgil  (Georg.  i.  6)  thus  addresses  the  same  deity : 


"  Votf  o  darrimma  mundi 


Lumina,  labeiUem  cado  qui  ducUitonnum^ 
Liber  et  aima  Ceres,'' 

In  the  Orphic  Fragments,  it  is  declared  : 

Ei(  Zs9S,  ut  Atiiit,  us  'BXioSf  us  Atewwos' 

t  See  Faber  on  the  Cabiri,  toI.  i.  p.  66.  Bryant's  Mythol.  toI.  i.  p.  110, 
345.  AcXfof  signifies  matrix ;  but  6t)(6oi  has  beeu  derived  from  the  Arabic 
ieib,  to  inquire.  See  Jones's  Greek  Lexicon.  The  Scholiast  of  Euripides 
makes  delphin  to  be  the  name  of  the  serpent 
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political  engine,  as  to  eclipse  every  other  mystic  fount,  or  caf<a^ 
or  grove  that  bad  been  sanctified  by  the  ancient  supersiiiiaa. 
Tbis  may  serve  to  explain  how  it  came  to  pass,  that  tne  aoo  of 
Latona,  far  inferior  ui  dignity  to  Olympian  Jove  or  the  Lyccan 
Pan,  should  have  been  exalted  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  Pan- 
theon, as  the  patron  deity  of  that  tlieocncy  which  in  ■  sense 
governed  Greece. 

"  On  leaving  the  monastery  of  Ellas,"  Dr.  Clarke  says,  "  we 
found  a  recess  hewn  in  the  rock,  either  tor  a  sepulchre  or  an 
oracular  cave.  The  walls  of  tlie  temple  extend  near  to  a. 
Within  this  recess  are  arched  cavities  upon  the  right  and  left ; 
and  there  is  one  in  front,  lined  with  painted  stucco,  having  two 
smaller  cavities  over  it,  and  above  the  whole,  a  bull's  bead  very 
fiuely  sculptured."  Mr.  Dodwell  saw  no  appearance  of  an  "ora- 
cular cave,"  but  says :  "  Near  St.  Elias  are  two  sepulchral 
chambers  cut  in  the  rock,  one  of  which  contains  a  sarcopliagus 
with  its  cover  stilt  entire ;  some  other  seoulcbres  of  the  same 
kind  are  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  rock."*  Hard  by,  there 
b  "  an  alcove,"  or  semicircular  grotto  hewn  in  the  rock,  with  a 
seat  all  round  it ;  of  which  there  are  other  examples  near  Gre- 
cian temples. f  When  seated  withb  this  grotto,  the  view  em- 
braces the  whole  coiltm^  or  circus  of  the  ancient  city.  "  Indeed," 
says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  to  have  a  faithful  conception  of  what  Del(jii 
was,  it  is  only  necessary  lo  imagine  an  ancient  theatre,  with  tei^ 
races  of  stone  instead  of  seats,  rising  one  above  the  other,  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  temples  and  other  public  buildings ; 

"  A  ihort  diirance  ffom  the  monnttrry  of  (he  Kaloferoi,  in  Ihe  ir«y  lo  Ar«- 
kobii,  are  •imlliir  Kpulchral  cav^m,  cooUininp,  when  Mr.  Oadwell  trirdlrd, 

the  rock  ji  flRllrned  and  cut  in  Ihe  form  of  n  Toldrng-dMr,  iiiinilir  to  Ihe  K- 
pulcbrei  il  Telmeitui  in  Caria  There  it  a  large  perpeadiculai  fiuure  in  rhe 
rock,  appareull^v  oceMionnl  by  an  eBrtliquake.  "The  Kaittiotei  haie  a  tra- 
dili^n,  Ihai.BI  Ihe  bitlh  DfChriit,  a  prirsl  of  Apollo,  who  om  »crificin£  at 
Ihii  place,  luddenly  slapped  ihe  nacrifiFinl  cercmoniri,  end  declared  to  ihe 
mullitude,  ihal  Ihe  (on  of  a  God  wa«  at  ihiti  moiapni  born,  whose  power  •rouh) 
«|iial  tbai  of  Apollo,  but  Ihat  Ihe  Urlphiaii  god  would  uliimalely  iriumph  orrr 
the  new-born  divinity.  The  worda  were  icarcely  uilere>l,  wheii  tbe  rock  ku 
rent  in  two  by  a  clap  of  thunder,  and  Ihe  prim  waa  coouimcd  to  aihei  b*  ■ 
flath  of  lightaiDg."— DooWRLL,  vol.  ii.  p.  IM.  A  mile  from  Ka>iri,  are  niiai 
ofa  small  square  edifice,  tlroiigly  built  of  large  tloiwt,  Ihecnlmocp  by  a  door 


nini ;  bul  Ihe  remnin.  of 

reptioiy  towards  Ihe  lop 

:  tbe  interior  is  a 
ir  il,  she.  it  to  h) 

mut  of 
ire   been 

the  sepulchre  of  some  dist 

lueuished  person  HI 

t  There  is  one  of  a  sim 

liiar  kind  allached 

tolbe 

temple  o(  Neplun 

e  at  Ka- 

luiria  (see  page  »«),  and 

r  of  Pompeii.     Tha 

loflM- 

pbiiiconiMetablr  buried. 

An  inscriptioo  sla 

lej  thi 

II  it  was  erected.  An 
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being  archon  or  Delphi,  a 

od  Alexander  polemarch 

of  A:tolia. 

t  11   is   ttyled   by  Find 
»iA»-ft«,bySu»bo, 

Uomer-i  Ujou  to  ApoBo, 

9,tr,»an. 
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the  Stadium  being  the  uppermost  structure  of  the  whole  serieSi 
and  the  Castalian  Spring  and  tlie  Gymnasium  at  the  right  ex- 
tremity. The  front  work  of  these  terraces,  being  perfecdy  even 
and  perpendicular,  is  every  where  artificial.  Tde  masonry  re- 
mains in  many  places  entire  ;  but,  as  it  does  not  now  continue 
throughout  the  whole  semicircle,  a  hasty  observer  might  conclude 
that  the  detached  parts  were  so  many  separate  foundations  of 
temples.  There  is  enough  remaining  to  enable  a  skilful  archi- 
tect to  form  an  accurate  plan  of  the  city ;  but  it  should  be  fitted 
to  a  model  of  Parnassus.  The  situation  of  both  the  streets  and 
the  houses,  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  may  be  discerned  by  the  altenia- 
tion  of  narrow  and  broad  terraces.  Some  transverse  streets  seem 
to  have  intersected  the  otliers  nearlv  at  right  angles,  and  the 
town  when  entire,  must  have  exhibited  a  most  imposing  spectacle. 
Yet  few  fragments  of  marble  are  now  to  be  found  among  the 
ruins  ;^  and  the  soil  is  too  thin  to  conceal  large  masses.  All  its 
pomp  and  opulence  and  architecUiral  splendour  have  vanished 
uke  a  dream  of  which  only  the  indistinct  remembrance  survives. 
Numerous  fragments  of  terra  cotta  vases  are  found  here,  which 

(reserve  in  all  their  original  freshness,  their  imperishable  red  and 
lack  polish.     It  may  be  said  of  them,  that  they  form  in  this 
instance, 

"  monumenium  tsre  perenniut.*' 

The  village  of  Kastri  consisted,  in  1806,  of  ninety  cottages. 
The  inhabitants  were  Amauts,  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Alba- 
nian, and  wore  the  same  costume  as  the  Galaxidiotes.f  The 
huts  of  the  poorer  people  consisted  of  one  long  room  ;  the  papas 
and  a  few  others  had  houses  consisting  of  two  rooms  raised  over 
a  ground  floor,  which  was  divided  into  stable,  cowhouse,  and 
cellar ;  but  even  these  houses  were  without  the  luxury  of  a  chim- 
ney or  glazed  windows.  Mr.  Dodwell  found  the  cold  extremely 
piercing.     The  inhabitants  seemed  alike  poor  and  uninformed ; 


*  Sir  W.  Oeh,  however,  represents  rhe  architectural  fragments  at  Kastri  to 
be  so  numerous  as  to  lead  one  to  imagine  that  the  oity  was  full  of  porticoes  and 
colonnades.  He  mentions  in  particular,  in  the  monastery,  a  column  of  blue 
marble ;  also,  columns  of  Pentelic  marble,  two  fret  five  inches  in  diameter, 
which  may  have  belonged  to  the  great  temple  ;  besides  various  Ionic  columns 
and  a  Doric  capital.     See  ilin.  of  Qrtect^  p.  184. 

t  Dr.  Clarke  makes. them  Greeks,  and  adds  :  "  Wherever  Greek  peasanU 
are  found  in  the  villages,  instead  of  Albanians,  want  and  wretchedness  are 
generally  apparent.'*  The  real  cause  of  this  wretchedness,  however,  is  slated 
to  have  been  a  contribution  which  the  village  bad  lately  been  laid  under 
by  All  Pasha,  to  make  up  which,  every  thing  they  possessed  had  been  seised. 
"  Id  its  present  condition,"  he  adds,  "  there  is  not  in  all  Lapland  a  more  wretch* 
ed  village  than  Kwtri."    The  climate  miat  make  some  diflerence. 
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yet,  Kastri  had  its  school,  and  most  of  them  could  both  rend  and 
write.  Sugar  was  to  them  a  novel  luxury,  and  the  power  of 
India  rubber  in  efiac'mg  some  pencil  lines,  excited  th^  suspicioQ 
of  magic.  The  Kastriote  women  are  described  as  conumm^ 
witli  fine  figures,  handsome  profiles,  good  teeth  and  large  bbck 
eyes ;  in  short,  as  dbtinguished  by  ^^  native  beauty  and  imadom- 
ed  elegance."  Mr.  Dodwell  was  fortunate  enough  to  purchase  of 
the  villagers  eighty  coins,  some  of  great  rarity.  Below  the  vil- 
lage, tliere  is  a  very  remarkable  echo. 

Opposite  to  Delphi,  and  visible  from  it,  there  is  a  cave  in 
Mount  Kirphis  (now  called  Zimeno),  which  attracted  our  Tra- 
veller's attention.  It  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  abode  of  an 
enormous  monster  named  Lamia  and  Sybaris,  who  devoured 
men  and  flocks,  but  was  at  length  destroyed  by  a  certain  EUiry- 
bates.  In  descending  from  the  Castalian  spring  towards  the 
glen  of  the  Pieistos,  some  large  masses  of  rock  are  seen  not  iar 
below  the  monastery,  which  have  evidently  been  detached  from 
Parnassus,  "  and  are,  no  doubt,  the  same  that  fell  upon  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus.  Pausanias  and  Justin  relate,  that  they  fell  when 
Brennus  was  before  Delphi,  and  detstroyed  great  part  of  his 
army."  The  son  of  the  papas  pointed  out  one  of  the  largest  of 
these  masses,  and  said  it  was  tov  AnoXXcovog  rj  xade(^g€t — the 
chair  of  Apollo.  At  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  the  Castalian  stream 
forms  a  small  cascade,  and  in  a  few  paces,  enters  the  Pieistos^  near 
the  remains  of  a  bridge.  Three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  fount,  another  stream  gushes  out  of  the  side  of  Parnassus, 
and  after  turning  some  mills  in  its  rapid  descent,  swells  the  wa- 
ters of  the  same  river.  Having  forded  tlie  rapid  current,  Mr. 
Dodwell,  not  without  some  difficulty,  made  his  way  through 
marshy  ground  and  olive-plantations,  and  up  the  rugged  side  of 
the  mountain,  to  the  object  of  his  curiosity,  which  ill  repaid  his  la- 
bour. It  is  a  natural  cavern  about  forty  feet  deep,  and  contains 
only  a  few  fragments  of  loose  wall,  which  constitute  a  rustic 
Greek  chapel.  It  bears  the  singular  appellation  of  .the  Cave  of 
Jerusalem. 

Mr.  Dodwell  was  prevented  from  visiting  the  Corycian  cave, 
by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  which  covered  the  mountain.  We  are 
indebted  to  another  English  Traveller^  Mr.  Raikes,  for  a  de- 
scription of  this  interesting  natural  curiosity. 


THE  CORYCLIX  CJITt 

About  mo  hours  from  Katsn.  oi  :2e  rybi  v.  Livuna.  ]b  im 
hrge  Greek  lilhee  of  IL£^fi^r!&  ur  jlrui:;.:iiii.  flniaxmt  ui  ne 
sbping  side  of  Pumanib.  ^aocfLS  tx  J^-v^Btt.  van  xwjpt  ^-^znnrkjr- 
ble  for  the  luugeiki  of  aB  Tdbaiuasaia^*  Hin  hht*  a  i  ^jvj'*n 
with  a  church  io  die  ioGerxr.  nut  «  -nagiuii'jBir  *^'*rsrw!i  *ji& 
near  its  mouth,  boi  bo  trint:^  -jf  m^  icrJiat  sm.  Tr-.m  lift 
village,  the  view  eatad  ar*x  'iut  £ir  mrnimni  'J  funhm  v»  'iie 
Corinthiao  GuU^  aid  the  auxnnuns  'Y  .V.nnia  ir»  Ki^a  v*t^ 
topped  by  the  sdcpvt  jneak^  ^  lie  Arraidaa  nti(c^  Tie  ti*^ 
cKvity  of  the  monauaB  i  ciitiJruKft  »t:i  hi  juiiw^i-j  -  iP'-xtin-  ■J' 
Switzeriaod,"  ct«t  ffioi  sc  a*«!»2irae  vji  vtsiur  *j^n  *r*«l  vii 
low  vines.  "  The  shiilBm  «ii  a  rjaumm^n  jin*rrictt*ji  vn  rr»«J 
masses  of  rock  w^mth  nar  iieniMe'**^  irr.n«:  iii»  mriw>, :  itirf 
the  careful  buAi'tdTTja,  lanriline  r.  rr.fHt  ne^  *rjntvr  -ji  v*\wjsk 
he  must  otheiwase  iwre  s«iip»ft  1»  rxne  in-jw^  pni0r*K  irjm 
the  rest  of  the  fieJRl.  ia^  niaeft  Hem  ii  ;;;^naur:4  vt  tii^^v^ 
masses."  The  raerv&  w»t  v>ui  ;;atHftf:,  vui  -Uft  ifv^tnf  v!>» 
comes  more  and  nwre  iQeiac  mcL  ji  ui  zrjve  irxA  Ajrwxjrj^ 
the  traveller  is  s-jqwiKd  i«>  uf  limisf^tf  tr  rj%  vssivjr,Pt  -/  \^mO^ 
plain  of  considcTaUe  eneac  anit  viov  v-.uvx4r>x^  v-i^tr^  jJL^ 
might  expect  to  see  BoduBe  snc  ry/'C}  uu?  tcr/«.  If  j^r.  u:^/re 
this  wide  level,  die  rid0»  (qIT  PuriAMi'jt  rn^  *x.  v^  v^rGb  «« jd 
east,  co«'ered  widi  bhnt  aai{  buao^n  a  'ixj.i'du  TVj^  fvur^  Mr. 
Raikes  savs  caoool  Ut  k»  'tbm  i-jur  'jr  ^'x>  fA;iii^  ^t'/bK.  A 
large,  dutf-iookine  «Saee  a  f«A'j^  r.  ':ij^  rAfjd^,  *Ji  jr.  «;>d  a 
lake  with  banks  anat  bewrjfuirT  'jrjCM.  h  ms^tl  v.  Vj^  if^iL^  T)^ 
view  to  the  scioiinRvd  h  t^tt  ^xysian^  ^ezK  ^sjiixxt^  Mfj»M0i 
Kirphis  is  seen  toienakaae  jl  i  fin:  tut^i^  iauuif  n^rJi:  o'^ititiAd 
and  studded  widi  iSksn.  b:i^  'ift  vxjxsjusjx  <i  %ijh  H'm^oi  fiB 
up  the  distance. 

"  We  rode  actrMf  tije  fiiiJD  v>nr«rOt  ^  sjrjrkiS^  *:fMikit^^-^  itr, 
Raikes,  ^  and  itmoz  vx  sr/n^  se:  o^;  ^/A  '/  tij^  av^4  «k}ii^;b 
bounded  it,  climbed  vif  z  hb/:^  auC  bubrjr  tjrjf^  v>  fijo;  ir^/f/di 
of  the  Corrctao  Caie.     I  lib^  t^K3i  b>  r^^jieaiibdlv  dit4|;f^^it«d 


t  TftM  bk<»  mmd  natJhuy  »nr  M  ar«  >«pyi<w*»<  «v  W  cL*'  r^-Mrv^/tr*  t^  th^. 
C^wtmhan  tpnm^.  «kk^  ammmt0%  til  fu^  mmmAi  «r  %$My.  Jittc  Ulue  iiMrlf  i* 
waach  diaaMflMd  ia  MMHirr  la  tV  ««v  t*  ffcr  c»v«;  t»v  wu^mmM  mnr  patMnd 
at  their  juarfwa  :  «««f.  cal>4  Icr^iaiki^  rm»  at  mtf^  ittjm  m  te/f c  koW  at  tlic 
fon«  of  t»e  rtcfc  -  the  «ch«r  rM««  ia  iIm-  faaat  MaMacr  fnmt  a  rvck  caUed  IC««- 
fkmLUka    Gmu,t  km.  p.  W» 
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with   scenes  oF   this  kind, — they  had  so  generally  spi- 

inferior  to  the  descriptions  given  of  them,  that  I  expected  to 
meet  with  the  same  reverse  here,  and  to  find  nodiing  but  a  dark, 
narrow  vault.  1  was,  however,  to  be  for  cuice,  agreeably  sur- 
prised. The  narrow  and  bw  entrance  of  the  cave,  spread  at 
once  into  a  cliamher  330  feel  long,  hy  nearly  200  wide.  The 
stalactites  bom  die  top  hung  in  die  most  graceful  forms,  the 
vhole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell,  like  drapeiy,  down  tiie  sides. 
The  depth  of  the  folds  was  so  vast,  and  the  masses  thus  sus- 
pended in  the  air  were  so  great,  tliat  the  relief  and  fulness  of 
these  natural  hangings,  were  as  complete  as  the  fancy  could 
have  wished.  They  were  not,  like  concretions  or  incrustations, 
mere  coverings  of  the  rock ;  they  were  the  gradual  growth  of 
ages,  disposed  in  the  most  ^ple  and  majestic  forms,  and  so 
rich  and  large,  as  to  accord  with  the  size  and  loftiness  of  the 
cavern.  The  stalagmites  below  and  on  the  sides  of  die  cham- 
ber, were  still  more  fantastic  in  their  forms,  than  the  pendants 
above,  and  struck  the  eye  with  a  fancied  resemblance  of  vast 
human  figures. 

"  At  the  end  of  this  great  vault,  a  narrow  passage  leads  down 
a  wet  slope  of  rock.  With  some  difficulty,  from  tlie  slippery 
nature  of  the  ground  on  which  1  trod,  I  went  a  considerable  way 
on,  until  I  came  to  a  place  where  the  descent  grew  very  sleep ; 
and  my  light  being  nearly  exhausted,  it  seemed  best  to  return. 
On  my  way  back,  I  found,  half  buried  in  the  clay,  on  one  side 
of  the  passage,  a  small  awUque  patera,  of  the  common  black  and 
red  ware.  The  incrustation  of  the  grotio  bad  begun  to  appear ; 
but  it  was  unbroken,  and  1  was  interested  in  finding  this  simple 
relic  of  t!ie  homage  once  paid  to  tlie  Corycian  Nymphs  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  counlrj'.  The  stalagmitic  fonnalions 
on  the  entrance  of  this  second  passage,  are  wild  as  imagination 
can  conceive,  and  of  die  most  brilliant  \\hileness. 

"  It  would  not  require  a  fancy  lively  as  that  of  llic  ancient 
Greeks,  to  assign  this  beautiful  grotto  as  a  residence  to  the 
Nymphs.  The  stillness  which  reigns  llirough  ii,  broken  only 
by  the  gende  sound  of  llie  water  wliich  drops  from  the  points  of 
the  stalactites  (the  v^ax'  diraotta  of  the  grotto  of  the  Nymphs 
in  the  Odyssey),  the  dim  light  admitted  by  its  narrow  entrance, 
and  reflected  by  the  white  ribs  of  the  roof,  with  all  the  miracu- 
lous decorations  of  the  interior,  would  ijnpress  die  most  insensi- 
ble with  feelings  of  awe,  and  lead  him  to  attribute  the  influence 
of  the  scene  to  the  presence  of  some  supernatural  being.  An 
inscriptioii  which  still  remains  on  a  mass  of  rock.  Dear  the  en- 
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trance,  marks  that  the  cavern  has  been  dedicated  to  Pan  and  the 
Nymphs."* 

The  Cave  is  called  by  the  natives  SararuT  Auli^  the  Forty 
Courts,  and  they  say  it  will  contain  three  thousand  persons.  It 
was  notorious  as  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  robbers  of  Par- 
nassus. The  fortified  cave  of  Odysseus  must  be  the  counterpart 
of  the  Corycian,  (Hily  still  more  inaccessible.  The  distance 
from  Arracoba  is  two  hours,  or  four  from  Kastri ;  but  the  direct 
road  from  Delphi,  by  which  Pausanias  ascended  to  it,  was  only 
70  stadia  in  length,  or  about  eight  miles  and  a  half;  and  this 
road,  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  may  yet  be  traced  from  the  western 
gate  of  the  ancient  city. 

The  most  minute  and  interesting  description  of  this  celebrated 
mountain  is  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  ascended  its  summit  in 
proceeding  from  Kastri  to  Velitza. 

ASCENT  TO  THE  SUMMIT  OF  PARNASSUS. 

At  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.  (Dec.  16),  he  set  out  from  Arracoba 
with  four  guides,  and  in  an  hour,  ''  after  having  surmounted  the 
first  precipices,  found  a  large  crater,  with  a  village  in  it,  called 
Kallidia  or  Callithea,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Arracovians, 
who  cultivate  the  plain  at  the  bottom  of  this  crater,  and,  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year,  come  hither  to  collect  its  harvest. 
Thence,  turning  from  the  former  line  of  our  ascent  (which  had 
been  towards  Delphi),  we  proceeded,  "  he  continues,  *'  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and,  after  two  hours'  progress,  looked  down 
from  a  great  height,  upon  Arracovia.  At  twelve,  we  found  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  44^  Fahr.  Presently  we  came  to 
another  plain,  with  a  well  in  it,  full  of  clear  water.  Here  we 
halted  and  regaled  ourselves  with  bread  and  wine.  It  now  be- 
gan to  be  cold ;  the  road  being  as  before,  steep,  but  admitdng 
the  horses  to  follow  us  the  whole  way.  At  this  place,  also, 
vegetation  began  to  disappear.  Thence,  climbing  the  mountain 
on  its  north-eastern  side,  we  found  it  bleak,  and  destitute  of 
herbage  :  higher  up,  we  passed  through  snow,  lying  in  patches. 
At  length,  we  reached  a  small  plain  upon  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  also  in  the  bottom  of  a  crater,  containing  a  pretty  lar^e 
pool,  frozen  over.  In  this  respect,  the  summit  of  this  mountam 
resembles  that  of  the  Kader  Idris  in  Wales.  The  sides  of  the 
crater,  rising  in  ridges  around  this  plain,  are  the  most  elevated 
points  of  Parnassus.     We  climbed  the  highest  of  them  which 

«  Walpole*8  Memoin,  pp.  812—14. 
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was  upon  our  left  hand,  but  with  great  difficulty,  as  the  ades 
were  a  glacier  covered  witli  hard  and  slippery  ice,  and  our  fin- 
gers in  spite  of  our  exertions,  were  benumbed.  At  last,  lK>wever, 
we  reached  tlie  utmost  peak,  and  having  gained  a  footing  upon  its 
top,  stood  in  pure  ether ;  for,  although  there  were  clouds  below, 
we  had  not  one  above  us.  It  was  now  two  o'clock  p.  m.  If 
the  wind  had  blown  from  the  nortli,  we  could  not  have  remained 
an  instant  in  this  icy  region.  Even  with  a  soft  breeze  from  the 
west,  we  had  no  sooner  exposed  our  thermometer,  than  the 
mercury  fell  2°  below  the  freezing  point. 

"  Having  been  for  years  engaged  in  visiting  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains, the  Author  must  still  confess,  that  he  never  saw  any  thing 
to  compare  with  tlie  view  which  he  beheld  from  the  summit  of 
Parnassus.  He  possessed  no  other  means  of  ascertaining  its 
elevation,  than  by  attending  to  the  oKjects  visible  in  the  horizon, 
but  he  believes  it  to  be  one  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Europe. 
The  Gulf  of  Corinth  had  long  looked  like  an  ordinary  Jake,  and 
it  was  now  reduced  to  a  |)ond.  Towards  the  nortli,  beyond  all 
tlie  plain  of  Thessaly,  appeared  0)ympus  with  its  many  tops, 
clad  in  shining  snow,  and  expanding  its  vast  breadtli  distinctly  to 
the  view.  The  other  mountains  of  Greece,  like  the  surface  of 
tlie  ocean  in  a  rolling  calm,  rose  in  vast  heaps ;  but  the  eye 
ranged  over  every  one  of  them.  Helicon  was  one  of  these,  and 
it  is  certainly  inferior  in  height  to  Parnassus.  One  of  ilie  prin- 
cipal mountains  in  the  Morea,  now  called  Tricala,*  made  a  great 
figure  in  that  mountainous  territor}' :  it  was  covered  with  snow, 
even  the  lower  ridges  not  being  destitute  of  it.  We  looked 
down  upon  Achaia,  Argolis,  Elis,  and  Arcadia,  as  upon  a  model. 
Almost  every  part  of  tlie  horizon  was  clear  excepting  the  east, 
north-east,  and  north-west ;  our  view  being  obstructed  towards 
tlie  -ffigean  and  Mount  Atlios,  as  weU  as  towards  Epinis,  by  our 
being  above  die  clouds,  which  concealed  every  object  towards 
those  points,  although  the  day  proved  remarkably  favorable  for 
our  undertaking  in  other  respects.  The  frost  was,  however,  so 
piercing  that  we  were  in  haste  to  conclude  our  observations.+ 

The  summit  and  all  the  higher  part  of  Parnassus  are  of  lime- 
stone, containing  veins  of  marble  and  a  great  quantity  of  a  bliie 
lumachella  wherein  are  embedded  very  large  entrochi.  The 
surprising  appearance  of  such  shells  at  this  enormous  elevaik>D,is 

*  The  guides  said,  that  this  mountain  was  near  Patras :  it  must  be  a  summit 
•f  Panachaikon. 

t  The  following  bearingn  were  taken  by  the  compass.  Acrocorinthos,  doe  S 
Helicon,  S.E.  and  by  S.  Hymettus,  S.E.  Negropont,  S.E.  and  I»t  E.  dvah 
pus,  N.  and  by  E.    Tricala,  SW.  and  by  S.    Galaxidi,  W.S.W.    * 


veiy  remaifcaUe.  We  foimc  liiem  upon  "di^  higrtgai  peak  and 
o«*er  aB  the  mcMxataku*  Bui  uI  tiit  iiiueaaiK:  u:  i^arunssm  k  ucd 
thus  chancterised.  Is  piHc^ti^  vinrt  Uit  nKlmir  siiov  imc  dft- 
closed  the  naked  roc^L.  we  cibsitrrfsc  tiie  nits:  reii&rijiiiK:  i^d 
of  weatberic^  lintL  as  far  as  oir  iniuvieos^-  eminiCK:..  la^  «'''jr 
been  noticed.  A  spassaueuuf  afscunjifusniOL  uf  Hk  si-jik  imd 
taken  pboe ;  and  thi§  lad  CK::%aiuucfC  rihi  hdc  ii<sur»  u  t  !;ul- 
siderabie  depth.  We  ^«e  oesKrhec  id  tut  nigiig  rep'ji  uf 
Parnassus  as  Ueak  and  dfAUUit  zr  imsnms*:^  A  i^rv  rdrt  iimim. 
however,  mav  be  xKtaooc  iiart  huc  tnart.  *?va.  ii  m  T^in  ifiaa : 
and  those  Alpine  boift  are  ab!sL  inrxrwjsffrmsi  in  '^'vjln  i»a'^  t?u 
We  found  the  AJ^akie  cugnme  smiinnir  lirmiSL  ma  uiiiv  mic 
ice,  quite  up  to  the  suxzizuiL  ^  t  ujtfi  '^'jIhttkc  fiji»rauKnH  tif  i; 
pine  bckxi^oc  to  lije  same  fwi^v=i  ^  ttie  muil  u:  aiesui  mil  lie 
silver  fir,  but  mosi  reytniitiirir  tut  iutisr> 

"  We  besan  lo  dear^uc  tut  u-jnir-wes:  mcie  uf  lue  nrjuinan* 
ha\ing  asceoded  br  Hit  mat  ih'mlz  lue  vjixUr-^st^^  ^^j\  viyta 
leaiing  the  sunEiBt.<xr  zvaii^  pjnmsL  v^  :««  ^j-'  tw  r.iv^  riten 
which  commanotjd  cur  puisase  ti'jvn.  «it  v.  vurn  111^7  sto^ 
the  name  of  L/isari  v  L^rtar. :  if^nnsf*  lue  l.^t  rr^^  '^  FftW* 
nias.|  The  peassfii  u  lue  iiauu  'X  hrirxA  «:ail  lue  Wrju!; 
mountain  b^  toe  t*  'CiT  Luuun  :  irx  -uok  vtir^  r»u^  uwb 
Parnassus  still  retab  aaaciie  Una  r.4  taf.»nr  lotue.  fn  Jimr  'Suft 
heights  bv  a  ceoen3  a^cftdaarjo-  Piinmniu  uir:  vue  vf  v.i^  ri':'£:i»s 
in  particular,  VmoxL  li  ^ur  »i7  o-.«v  1.  mu*  •r^-.n^  *V.r»wi 
bore  towards  the  ^aau  At  kw^.  -/r/>Mt  ?-.*  ,  r.  t  ^vxt  •«  rj'4Bi 
of  the  mountain  (i&^jm,  ^»»t-ii-jr.*.H  'X  '->:  rjy^v/j  <r/w  •  ,  «* 
amved  at  the  moGoasm  'i  ':a  \ xxx.  'X  ^.rjvi^f:.^  v^A* vJirjr 
embowered  in  the  cskisc  "i  iirje-cv^-w^  '/^^rxMjcjt  v^  r;x/>,v 


*  Similar  phcaoacBB  «<r<(  artOuM  in  2>u";Si«iiar  tr  t^^ii  'tur  ftutuiur  V  l^twwx 
Lebaooo. 

t  Dr.  CUrfce  <  —  * i  wki  i  tfw-  Mif'mr\^  Man>**  ^  *  'Ui'i^  ij^p^m^  ,Vff"^. 
PoleiUiltm  tptfmm-     Cwmp  wi  i  **>  wm^^rv     t-i^td  vr.MMM^r      Z'  /v/>»      /.«« 

A  new  f pccies  o#  Ob^fferW.  ctA^i  V*  ^ i«»  (tri -f  if^f'MS  %pf  ^.\¥^>^^p^.  ^ntt 
•fceodcd  the  MOMuto^  Puf  winw  •«  fuw»  ;.7>4.  «^vT^^*f  «wnv7  ^  vfac^w  ^M0 
on  the  tadei  of  the  prMripApe*,  >«r  difwtti  >*«  viiv.t  "/.rrbs  w4§0^f'*f  *^  <**fl^^  4P 
pine:  **  lbo«e  of  the  lug^tknt  r<»7A«%  «vUit  vi^7  '.<»  /*if>r'>f4  m  ftn^r-ivif^'i^.  ' 
In  a  third  atteoipc  to  rmh  ff'<K  Mcnmir.  itv«^»'^  -'^  Mi«t  •«*<  »«-»«r«f  f^ft*9 
he  had  not  belbre  ooiired.  Hit  «!rivmr  ji  «*r/  .:«^r*«.r^r  *4^  M^^^^/.f.  V« 
Walpole'f  Memoirff.  p  ^.kr.;  mtA  Lint  -A  fUAtf*,  A«;  c  Z%> 

X  The  villai^e  of  ijfmk^ur%  m  aV^ii  r!^v»^  (wvnNra  V^im  %M*ff%  U  i«  ^9*'ri^ 
In  winter  on  w:comif  r*^  ihr  %m/m,  CM  i»a^.«LiAM  f n^^  it^  *^#tt^,»Af  I'r  i h^  "^ifffc' 
bourinp  TiHatet.  "  I  «p#Ae  t^  «mw»  <.f  fh^  pi»*«j»A«ft  /«/  §,fn*m*»,'  *«/•  Mr 
Dodwell, ''who  inforawfl  me  that  their  tillat^  pfi»««i'«4^4  ^//r»«««9*-riil»l^  Uiupb 
ofantiqaitf.  TV  ancient  L«k/«r«i«  m*»  ff^ntt^^tt  af  tV  fim^  ««f  f>#'i«f  wlf^i'a 
deluge,  abioat  16u0  B.C  One  «f  the  e8r1»!«t  a*mt*  <rf  Faroaitut  wm  Ljr« 
koreia." 
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tains  of  the  Locri  and  the  Dry(q)es,  and  the  extensive  plains 
watered  by  the  Cephissus.  This  monastery  contained  fifty  ca- 
loyers,*  who  expressed  more  astonishment  at  our  coming,  and 
seemed  more  inquisitive,  than  any  we  had  before  seen  in  Greece ; 
but  their  state  ot  ignorance  did  not  differ  from  that  of  the  other 
wild  tenants  of  their  lofty  wilderness.  Tlieir  order  is  tliat  of  St 
Basil.  Tliere  is,  in  fact,  no  other  order  among  the  Greeks. 
Tliey  profess  chastity  and  obedience.  Their  way  of  living  is 
very  austere  ;  for  they  abstain  wholly  from  flesh.  Most  of  their 
time  is  taken  up  in  barbarous  devotional  ceremonies,  either  b  t 
recitation,  against  time,  of  the  Psalter,  or  in  bowing^  and  kissbg 
the  ground ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  a  Cree  Indian, 
capering  before  his  idol  in  tlie  wilds  of  North  America,  exhibits  a 
more  aQect  debasement  of  human  intellect,  than  one  of  these 
caloyers  in  the  exercise  of  hisu^zccroiai  (bowings^,  three  hundred 
of  which  he  is  obliged  to  perform  every  twenty-lour  hours.  The 
one  half  of  those  bowings  tliey  perform  in  the  first  two  hours  of 
the  night,  and  the  other  lialf  at  midnight,  before  they  rise  to  ma- 
tins, which  are  to  begin  four  liours  before  day,  and  to  end  with 
the  dawning  of  tlie  morning.  In  summer  time,  the  day  breaks 
upon  them,  and  die  sun  rises  before  their  devotions  are  ended ; 
so  that  they  have  scarcely  the  lime  and  liberty  of  convenient  and 
natural  repose.  These  devotions  are  evidently  heathen  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  services  are  also  almost  heathen.  A  traveller  misiht 
have  found  the  same  mummery  practised  two  thousand  years 
ago.  Judging,  indeed,  from  these  vigils,  wherein  all  their  devo- 
tion appears  to  consist,  the  religion  of  Christ  seems  to  be  as 
foreign  to  those  who  caU  themselves  its  ministers,  as  if  it  had 
never  existed  ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  now  and  then  a  hran 
sung  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  or  upon  the  festival  day  of  some 
saint,  nothing  connected  wiili  the  liistory  of  Christiaiiitj*  or  iu 
worship  seems  to  have  been  introduced. 

"  Being  curious  to  know  whether  such  a  thing  as  a  Bible,  or 
even  a  copy  of  any  one  of  the  Gospels  in  their  own  langua§:e, 
existed  among  them,  we  asked  permission  to  examine  the  books 
of  their  church  ;  but  they  had  none,  nor  were  any  of  them  abks 
to  read  ;  neither  had  they  any  lihrar)'  or  manuscripts  belonsins: 
to  the  monaster}'.  Yet,  when  we  spoke  of  the  cheirographa 
found  in  the  monastery  at  Patinos,  they  seemed  perfectly  to  un- 
derstand us,  and  said,  tliat  tliere  were  many  such  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Luke." 

The  next  day,  on  leaving  the  monaster)',  the  learned  Tra^-eller 

•  «*  A  name  deriTed  cither  from  csXos  Itptos,  gwd  priett,  or  from 
good  old  fatherf ." 
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set  out  in  a  N. W.  directiofi,  desceodioc  the  ade  of  the  motin- 
tain  for  half  an  hour.  At  the  end  of  two  miles  and  a  half,  he 
passed  a  ruined  village  called  Neocorio,  and  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  village  of  St.  Mary's  with  a  ibuntain.  Continuing  along  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  he  passed  two  rerj  large  pits,  on  the  edge 
of  each  of  which  was  a  tumulus,  and  berood  them,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  square  structure  buih  of  large  blockf.  This  place  is 
now  called  the  Giant's  Leaff ;  for  what  reason,  does  not  appear. 
Presently  lie  came  to  anodier  tumulus,  upon  which  a  i  urkish 
sepulchre  has  been  constructed  ;  and  after  passing  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  Cachales  (now  called  x^rx-fcroft,  the  bad  stream),  saw 
some  more  sepulchres  he\ni  in  the  rock.  A  little  further,  the 
walls  of  the  ancient  TiJiorea  are  seen.  ^  extending  in  a  surpris- 
ing manner  up  tlie  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus,  wliich 
rises  beliind  the  village  of  Veiitza.  Their  remains  are  lisible  to 
a  considerable  height  upon  the  rocks,  and  even  one  of  the  mural 
turrets.  In  this  precipice,  above  die  ruins,  there  is  a  cavern, 
concerning  which  marvellous  stories  are  told  by  the  peasants. 
The  water  of  the  Cachales  was  rushing  in  a  furious  torrent  doun 
the  steep  :  it  appeared  of  a  milky  cokxir,  owing  to  the  calcareous 
matter  with  which  it  was  impregnated. 

"  Delphi  and  Tithorea,  on  difierent   sides  of  the  mountain, 
were  the  halting-places  of  those  passing  over  Parnassus,  at  the 
distance  of  80  ztadxa  from   each  other  ;*  being  situate  as  the 
towns  of  Aoste  in  Piedmont  and  Martinach  in  the  Vallais,  are 
with  regard  to  Moimt  St.  Bernard.     The  whde  district  on  the 
southern  side  was  Delphic  ;  while  all  the  country-  on  the  north- 
ern side  was  called  Tithorea.     The  olives  of  that  city  was  so 
highly  celebrated,   that  they  were  conveyed  as  presents  to  the 
Roman  emperors :  they  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputauon 
being  sent   as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  pashas,  and  otlier 
grandees  of  Turkey. f     The  >nllage  of  Velitza   (Belutza)  con- 
tains about  eighty  houses.     The  chief  produce  of  the  land  is 
wine,  cotton,  and  com  :  the  wine  is  excellent.     They  are   at 
present  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  owing  to  the  extortions  of 
Ali  Pasha,  or  of  those  who  have  plundered  in  his  name.     In  die 
short  space  of  six  months,  they  had  paid  to  his  tax-gatherers,  as 
they  told  us,  eighty  purses  ;  a  sum  equivalent  to  40,()00  piastres. 
Poverty  is  very  apparent  in  their  dwellings  ;  but  the  cottages  of 
Phocis  are  generally  as  much  inferior  to  tliose  of  BaH)tia,  as  the 
latter  are  to  tliose  of  Attica.     Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  where 

*  Sir  W.  GpII  thinkii  thii  muitt  be  ao  error. 

t  No  olire-tn'es  are  now  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Vditia,  thoitfU 
the  oil  of  this  place  was  ancieotljr  et teemed  the  beit  ia  Greece. 
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the  wretched  inhabitants  are  so  oppressed  by  their  lords.  The 
whole  earnings  of  the  peasant  are  here  taken  from  him  :  be  is 
scarcely  allowed  any  means  of  subsistence.  Add  to  this  the 
frequent  calamities  of  sickness  and  fire  ;  and  plague^pestilence, 
and  famine  will  be  found  to  have  done  their  work.  Tiiis  village 
had  been  twice  burned  within  one  year  by  banditti.  As  one 
source  of  consolation  in  the  midst  of  so  much  misery,  the  inhab- 
itants told  us,  they  had  no  Turks  resident  among  them.* 

Tithoreaf  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  Christian  era.  In 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  though  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  contained  a 
theatre,  a  forum  (or  agora),  and  the  grove,  temple,  and  statue  of 
Minerva.  At  the  distance  of  eighty  stadia^  there  was  a  temple 
of  ^sculapius,  and  at  forty  stadia  from  that  temple,  was  a  peri' 
bolus  containing  an  adytum  or  sanctuary  of  Isis.  Dr.  Clarke 
was  unable  to  discover  the  theatre,  but  he  found  the  forum, — *^  a 
square  structure  built  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  of  large  masses  of 
stone,  laid  together  with  great  evenness  and  regularity,  but  with- 
out any  cement."  The  walls  are  of  the  third  and  fourth  styles, 
and  are  fortified  with  square  towers  in  good  preservation,  ap- 
proaching the  angular  construction,  and  apparently  less  ancient 
than  tlie  other  parts  of  the  wall. 

On  descending  from  Velitza,  Dr.  Clarke  again  crossed  the 
Cachales,  and,  in  less  than  an  hour  reached  an  ancient  site  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  colled  Pataio-Thiva  or  Theba.  The  indis- 
tinct traces  of  walls  are  alone  discernible.  Dr.  Clarke  conjec- 
tures that  Ledon  may  have  stood  here  ;  a  city  abandoned  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  About  an  hour  to  the  east,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cephissus,  is  tlie  village  of  Turco-chorio,  which  contains  a 
mosque  and  a  Greek  population,  and  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Elaleia,  the  largest  city  in  Phocis, 
next  to  Delplii  ;  but  it  contains  no  ruins  ;  and  the  name  of 
Elateia  is  evidently  preserved  in  that  of  the  village  of  Eleuta 
(pronounced  Elevta),  which  stands  on  its  ruins,  two  hours  and 
ten  minutes  E.N.E.  of  Tithorea. 

"  The  ruins  of  Elateia,"  Mr.  Dodwell  says,  "  are  situated  at 
the  foot  of  some  hills  which  unite  with  the  chain  of  Cuemis  and 
OEta.  Its  position  was  well  adapted  for  securing  tlie  narrow 
passes  that  lead  from  the  Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locris  into 
diis  part  of  Greece.     The  Acropolis  was  on  an  elevation  of 

*  Clwke'g  Traveig,  vol.  vii.  pp.270— «0. 

t  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Neon.  Tithorea  is  plausibly  de- 
rived by  Bryant  from  Tith-Oty  the  mountain  of  Orus  or  Apollo  llic  Egyptian 
solemnities  observed  here  in  honour  of  Isis,  favour  this  etymology' — See 
Clarke's  Tratehj  vol.  vii.  8vo.  p.  280. 
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moderate  bei^t,  and,  from  the  few  remains  of  walls,  appears  to 
have  been  constructed  in  tlie  rude  Tirynthian  style.  Elateia  vi^s 
a  place  of  considerable  strength  and  importance,  and,  thou8;h 
burned  by  the  Persians,  it  afterwards  rose  into  power,  and  was 
enabled  successfully  to  resist  the  attacks  of  Cassander,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  The  principal 
objects  at  Elateia  worthy  of  attention  in  the  time  of  Pausaiiias 
were,  the  agora,  the  sepulchral  side  of  Elatos,  (the  supposed 
founder,)  a  temple  of  .£sculapius,  and  a  theatre,  of  which  some 
small  remains  may  be  seen.'^  He  mentions  also,  at  tlie  distance 
of  twenty  sladioy  a  temple  of  Minerva  Kranaia,  the  ruins  which 
are  found  at  about  that  distance  from  the  modern  village.  Pro- 
ceeding in  a  northern  direction  by  a  gentle  ascent,  Mr.  Dodwell 
reached,  in  half  an  hour,  a  church  with  some  blocks  about  it, 
and  a  large  broken  vase,  apparently  the  ancient  receptacle  of  a 
fountain  that  here  issues  from  the  rock.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hoar 
further,  he  arrived  at  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  situated  precisely 
as  Pausanias  describes  it,  on  a  steep  rock  of  inconsiderable  height 
and  dimensions,  surrounded  with  a  peribolus,  the  southern  side 
of  which  is  supported  by  a  terrace  wall  of  great  antiquity,  com- 
posed of  eleven  layers  of  stones.  "  The  temple  itseli  was  of 
smaller  dimensions  than  the  Theseion  at  Athens,  and  built  upon 
tlie  same  plan.  The  lower  parts  of  four  columns  are  yet  stand- 
ing :  they  are  of  stone,  and  fluted  Doric,  two  feet  seven  inches 
in  diameter.  A  church  has  been  erected  on  the  spot.  The 
view  from  hence  over  the  plain  of  Elateia  is  very  fine. 

Dr.  Clarke  proceeded  direct  from  Velitza  to  Dadi,  in  a  direc- 
tion more  to  tlie  N.W.,  crossing  over  a  projecting  foot  of  Par- 
nassus, and  passing,  by  a  bridge,  a  river  called  Karafpotamiy 
"  Madam's  river."  Dadi  is  described  as  a  large  Greek  town, 
containing  700  houses  and  some  good  shops  :  it  is  built  in  a  the- 
atrical form  upon  a  series  of  terraces  facing  the  plain  of  the 
Cephissus.  A  hill  beyond  the  town,  where  now  stands  a  small 
church,  has  been  anciently  surrounded  with  walls,  and  one  of  the 
"  mural  turrets"  is  yet  standing.  Dr.  Clarke  thinks  it  must  have 
been  a  place  of  great  consideration  ;  "  probably  Amphiclea."* 
From  this  place,  he  descended  along  an  ancient  militar)' 
way,  passing  an  aqueduct  and  ancient  fountain,  into  the  plain  of 
Elateia.  He  crossed  the  Cephissus  by  a  bridge  of  five  arches, 
and  shortly  leaving  it  to  the  right,  began  to  ascend  a  part  of  the 

*  Sir.  W.  Gell  luppoted  Dadi  to  be  Drymea,  the  ruins  of  which  Mr.  Dod* 
well  places  at  apalaithkattro  and  ancient  site,  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes  fur- 
ther northward. 
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(Etean  range,  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Callidromus,) 
bounds  the  plain  on  the  north.     Here,  he  noticed  fixindatioDs  of 
ruined  walls  on  the  left ;  higher  up,  on  the  right,  a  ruin  called 
the  church  of  St.  John  ;  and  still  higher,  a  mosque  and  mined 
\dllage  called  Mergenari.     Thence,  a  very  bad  road  leads  to  the 
summit  of  the  narrow  pass,  where  a  magnificent  view  suddenly 
presented  itself,  extending  over  the  whde  of  the  Maliac  Crtd( 
which  looked  like  a  lake  in  the  vast  depth  below.     Upon  the 
right,  projected  the  Censan  promontory  of  Eubcea.    Towards 
the  left,  extended  in  many  a  wavy  line  and  sinuous  projection,  die 
summits  and  shores  of  Thessaly.     Below,  the  towers  of  Bodo- 
nitza  were  seen  upon  a  lofty   conical  hill  rising  among  the 
craggy  sunmiits  of  the  mountain,  crowned  with  forests  of  oak 
and  pine. 

Biodonitza  (or  Pontonitza)  is  supposed  by  the  learned  Travel- 
ler to  occupy  the  site  of  Thronium.*  There  b  a  modem  for- 
tress here,  and  there  are  remains  of  ancient  walls  below  the  bill 
on  which  it  stands ;  but  there  are  no  antiquities,  ahhougfa  the 
place  must  always  have  been  an  important  bulwark  in  guarding 
this  defile.  Continuing  (the  next  day)  to  descend  by  the  ancient 
paved  way,  our  Traveller  suddenly  found  himself,  at  the  end  of 
an  hour,  in  a  small  plain  surrounded  with  mountains,  just  before 
the  descent  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the  defile  falls  off  abruptly 
by  a  steep  and  uninterrupted  declivity.  Here,  close  to  the  an- 
cient way  upon  the  right,  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  upon  which  are 
broken  remains  of  a  massive  square  pedestal,  consisting  of  large 
blocks  of  red  marble  breccia,  encrusted  with  a  brown  lichen. 
Being  tlie  only  tomb  that  occurs  in  the  whole  of  this  defile,  and 
corresponding  precisely  in  its  situation  to  the  description  given  by 
Herodotus,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Dr.  Clarke  says,  that  this  is 
the  polyandrium  erected  ui  memory  of  those  heroes  who  fell  at 
Thermopylae,  whereon  were  placed  five  stela,  one  of  which  con- 
tained the  "tlirilling  epitaph,"  thus  rendered  by  die  learned 
Traveller : 

"  To  Lacedsemon^s  sods,  O  strangfer,  tell, 
That  here,  obedient  to  their  lawi,  we  fell." 

The  descent  now  becomes  rapid,  and  the  military  way,  which 
leads  through  thick  woods,  is  in  many  places  broken  up  by  tor- 
rents, as  described  by  Strabo.     In  about  three  quarters  of  an 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  uncertain  than  these  conjectures-  Sir  W.  Gell  s«ts  ; 
*^  it  might  rather  be  Calliarus."  Some  have  erroneously  supposed  it  to  be 
Opus ;  and  "  something  may  be  said/'  we  are  told,  in  favour  of  its  being 
Coemis. 
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hour,  die  traneSer  readies  die  ieiu«uB«ttig  aoear  vail  -wmeii 
Ibrmerif  exfeoded  akne  tK  ciiaiL<3t  (Tsa,  inm  iie  Xaiac  Goif 
to  tbat  ofCoriDdi.*  ^nrmin^  the  bttixr  01  Heslas  Prnco^  tiwaiiis 
(EloGa  and  Thcjaaiy :  k  is  compqaeit  u  «rgg  hhi  nuefr-raiaoefi 
stooes,  and  pm  ■fy*****'  vidiouc  ^Teminnc,  knnefiiaetv  i^nmi 
lliis  wall,  is  a  c—*-^^  *■■■  Mn^fiM^rf  3v  m  ■tmbtiiibw  imieHxisft.'^ 
OQ  leavm;  vfaicfa  liie  gj^aleg  •anesi  johk  a  3K:nw.  svRd 
causewav,  hanae  on  eacn.  ade  &  'leep  aut  iiiuaiHiini'  jwuo. 
boundeiC  towards  die  «a9K.  05  ^  «9«  xui  m  He  *»e9C.  iv  He 
{vecipicesof  Qa.  Od  a  sniul  oarTiv  iiatae.  voicii  inns  ±e 
most  importaBt  point  of  Ae  ^w^mgp.  ±esR  s  1  TirscfiL  ^Rmsi.. 
sdD,  as  m  ancieac  aoies.  sxavsgn  vr  yiinneiV :  bui  1  lute  dbr- 
dier  OD  are  the  boc  ^raiou  inre  SKrmi  ^l  ifesr!nie&  wi  ml 
known  by  dinr  anejenc  gang  Tk.  we  ,  iraa  vtuca  ^na  '^ 
received  ksiflasanoBs 


These  ^pnoc  are  ibrjic  hoif  -viy  y»CF««n.  Brxrjucet  wf 
Zekoun.     Tbe^  ane  priBCSQsiibr  jrxi  rv.  nmCLi  v  tie  ibrjc  <^ 
the  limesuwr  pi»u^)irei  ^4^      Tie  j»rxicencur».  a  :iK 
month  of  December,  w  faauiv^se  Hi'  ^.c  rux*aiicex.t  1^ 
water  is  Terjr  trMpopgat.  bnc  iewsB  i  'talr^nrjia  ^xgxx^CMM 
(carbonate  of  iney,  «Ue&  adiercs  x  rci*ii^  m^  8fir.k%.  ike  the 
waters  of  the  Aflb  at  TflnoLsifS'^Le  auwTxe  lake '-^^cv^xr.  tbic 
place  and  Rome.    A  krze  ecesBC  rjc  ssra^x  a  ^x0en<  na^  das 
deposite.    h  is  impiegauftBC  and  «s»vxie  add.  icse.  osoraae  of 
soda,  and  sidpfaur.    'foe  spcnai  aocct  dx  sprz^D  j^ifif  i  !:#:i- 
low  sound  &e  tfaM  wkfan  the  m&er  df  tse  Soi^cara  jksv  Na- 
ples.   In  some  piaees.  Dr.  Cjarice  coKrr<d  c?adu  aal  fisnrei 
fiDad  with  ^agnam  water,  srccsii  wiiArn  a  zsmt^js  fluid  was 
rising  in  large  Enbbks  to  dK  wmiat,^  Xf  fecid  tmefl  Uii^Kakin; 
it  to  be  sulphnreited  brdrwK^    The:  ifraci  are  veri'  copious, 
and  immediaieiT  fem  sererii  riiiid  screens  raoensE  ioio  the  sea, 
which  is  appareathr  abwc  a  tait  inm  the  pais.     Bathe  w^re 
buih  here  by  Herodes  Aeocta,    Tt^  <fefik  or  strait  cootinues 
for  some  distance  beyond  the  Irx  springs,  and  then  the  road^ 
which  is  stiBpaved  in  many  pbc^  bears  off  all  at  once  across 
the  plain  to  ^citoua,  <fiMot  three  hours  from  Tfaermopybe. 

*  A  dkUnee  of  tveacy-lnr  InifWK. 

t  It  was  at  thii  fnwtiM,  Dr,  Cteffcc  Mif^MC*,  tint  tte  Pctmu 
sent  fonrari  bj  XeriM,  w«  tte  byufUm  «f  dbe  a<i— c<id  fiAwd 
aidas,  occapiei  ia  eotmkm%  tfedr  iMir,  «r  m  fjBMaa 

I  Dr.  HoUaiid  fiMBd  it  ta  be  f^  «r  10«<' at  the 
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Near  the  springs,  there  are  faint  tntces  of  a  wall  and  circular 
tower,  composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  stontes,  and  apparenllj 
not  of  high  antiquity.  The  foot  of  the  mountain,  however,  Mr. 
Dodwell  says,  is  so  covered  with  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes 
as  to  hide  any  vestiges  which  may  exist  of  early  fortificatioiis. 
Herodotus  says,  that  the  wall  built  by  the  Phocians  as  a  protec- 
tion against  tlie  inroads  of  the  Thessalians,  was  near  the  spring, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  occupied  by  gates.  This  wall  was  sub- 
sequently repaired  by  the  Greeks,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  ;  was  at  a  later  period  renewed  and  fortified  by  Antio- 
chus,  when  defending  himself  against  the  Romans ;  and  lastly, 
was  restored  by  Justinian  when  that  monarch  sought  to  secure 
the  tottering  empire  by  fortresses  and  walls  :  he  is  stated  also  to 
have  constructed  cisterns  here,  for  the  reception  of  rain-water. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  wa9,  as 
Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  suppose,  or  whether  the  spring 
referred  to  by  Herodotus  be  not  the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  who  describes  the  waU,  not  as  traversing  the  marsh,  but 
as  extending  along  the  mountainous  chain  of  GSta  from  sea  to 
sea.  The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hardly  be  in  the 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  within  the  fortified  pass. 
The  topography  of  this  part  requires,  however,  to  be  more  dis- 
tinctly elucidated.  Out  of  six  celebrated  rivers  which  discharg- 
ed themselves  into  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of  Thermopylae,  only 
three  can  at  present  be  identified  with  any  degree  of  certainty : 
these  are  the  Boagrius,  die  Asopus,  and  the  Spercbeius.  The 
other  three  were  the  Melas,  tlie  Dyras,  and  the  Phoenix. 

"  We  know  from  Strabo,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell,  ^*  that  all 
this  coast  has  been  greatly  changed  by  the  violent  efforts  of  na- 
ture ;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat,  since  the  time  of  tlie  Geographer, 
the  features  of  the  country  have  been  undergoing  a  gradual  but 
unremitting  alteration.  The  marshes  have  gained  considerably 
on  the  sea,  while  the  rivers  which  discharge  themselves  into  tlie 
Maliac  Gulf,  continually  rolling  great  quantities  of  eartli,  have 
formed  long,  low  projections  to  a  considerable  distance  from 
their  mouths.  The  intermediate  pools  are  every  day  more 
choked  with  sand  and  mud,  which,  in  process  of  time,  will  pro- 
bably be  converted  into  marshy  ground,  and  afterwards  into 
cultivated  land.  Even  the  Cenaeum  promontory  may,  in  tlie 
course  of  ages,  become  united  with  tlie  Thessalian  shore." 

It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  a  more  accurate  examina- 
tion of  the  spot  will  shew,  that  the  accuracy  of  Herodotus  and 
Strabo  has  been  somewhat  too  hastily  arraigned,  and  that  the 
changes  have  been  less  considerable  than  this  author  represents. 


CEu  br   ^  1  rxfi^  ^fcpailr  ^rrurr  sc  rggp^g^g.  vr  ih&ma: 

and  not  fr%  irjOL  isaaesS^  Jtsstr  mjr^zj:,  £x  \  xx^  v  tri 
along  the  feat  ri  iat  imA  lafi  vram  ?c^*fut  «^*«7irT  inm  .t:e 
pass,  and  farci  ai^  awiaega  vsnc^riar'  ir  la«  ^ijlej.  vt  luruef 
into  a  path  wiu^ui  lowtt  abijis  s  t«!3  sue  tDfXX  ^*^^.^ 
recess  in  the  wnactaiam,  tuBiiua.  ▼"urn.  i  ssssfn  {rjr-^'.  rwartM 
the  sea,  irtiidi  be  m^jmrnik  it  le.  '^  x'  xr  xuv^ift  Ik  Jk»'vub 
either  the  Drrs  or  tie  %iiaaL7  Tvrane  Iwn  id  tie  rsnr,  <n«i 
rapidly  asrpnfer  fcr  Karr  la  ngw^  u^  r:;jn^  r,  ta^  '^  *^j&t 
of  the  cfifi  vIkIl  oi^r^iaae  tut  -s;^**^  :  r^,  ':x'^:xjsir,&~  vui 
nig^,  T€l  ckdw^  wTa  a  rira  jrrr.^x  ir  wv/*-  IV  rj^ir 
from  thas  poiot,  of  tiat  pboas  rf  tat  5'>:r— j=^>s.  'Jt  tat  Bs^.  aial 
of  the  cfaami  of  Odvji  was  t=sj  Tui^ziSr-^^s^  K*  rrnr  ?wr*ii 
southward  iniothe  laaoaeaK  iVi  nc^:  %^*-x.  «a:  r^^wi*^  yr- 
wards  evetiii^  the  neMraole  ^lar--  '-c  I>/-r*^rrrror/'*,  *irj;.s»- 
ted  on  a  Terr  Wty  mrAKaMrr*-!  -  jir>rJ>.7  v^^  J^irrr^trly 
inhabited  by  the  (Ecaaoes."  V^t  bear/K  :i#!r  :igr^  lurnrxia  *^ 
GCta. 

When  the  Ganb  uoder  Breumw  ieratfiiHi  Crt^uto.,  th#^  tn>ar;b- 
erous  discoirer}'  made  to  him  of  a  fotb  tbriyjzh  r^ie  rnr>'i0lains, 
compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  fo  prereat  tl>eir  beinr  taken  in 
rear.  Antiochiis  was  in  like  manner  farced  to  retreat  with  pre- 
cipitation on  seeing  the  bei^its  abore  the  pass  occupied  by 
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Roman  soldiers,  who,  under  the  conunand  of  M.  Porchis  Cato, 
had  been  sent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  In  the  r^gn  of 
Justinian,  the  army  of  the  Huns  advanced  to  Thermopybe,  and 
discovered  the  path  over  the  mountains.  When  the  Sultan 
Bajazet  entered  Greece  towards  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, there  appears  to  have  been  little  need  of  these  artifices  :  a 
Greek  Bishop  is  stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan 
conquerors  through  the  Pass,  to  enslave  his  country.  During 
the  present  revolution,  Thermopyls  has  never  opposed  any 
serious  barrier  against  die  progress  of  the  Turkish  forces.  The 
passes  of  Callidromus  and  Cnemis  were  disputed  on  one  occa- 
sion with  success  by  a  body  of  armatoles  under  Odysseus ;  but 
they  have  since  then  been  repeatedly  suffered  to  cross  the  ridges 
of  Othrys  and  CEta  without  oppoation. 

We  have  now  conducted  the  reader  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  Ancient  Hellas  in  this  direction  ;  and  our  contracting  limits 
admonbh  us  to  hasten  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started, 
that  we  may  with  as  much  speed  as  possible  transport  him  to  the 
once-glorious  plains  of  Attica. 

FROM  DELPHI  TO  ATHENS. 

On  leaving  Kastri,  Mr.  Dodwell  fto  whose  route  we  shall 
adhere)  proceeded  eastward  through  Arracoba*  to  Distomo,  a 
village  containing  about  1 50  houses,  built  chiefly  with  the  frag- 
ments of  large  blocks  of  a  dark-coloured  stone,  extracted  from 
the  surrounding  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  ancient  Ambr}'sos. 
The  inhabitants  are  Greeks  and  Amauts.  The  acropolis  occu- 
pied a  round  hill  a  few  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  the  village, 
where  the  foundations  of  the  wall  are  still  discernible  ;  and  the 
church  of  St.  Elias  probably  stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple, 
with  the  ruins  of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  built.  A  co- 
pious fountain  rises  in  the  village,  and  forms  a  small  stream  which 
finds  its  way  to  a  marsh  a  short  way  to  the  south.  In  the 
rocks  of  the  acropolis  are  sepulchres.  At  two  hours  distahce 
fix)m  Distomo,  is  the  ancient  Anticyra,  now  called  Aspropiti.f 


*  An  hour  and  a  half  from  Arracoba,  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  on  a  hiH, 
with  a  stream  at  its  base,  called  Zimcno  or  Palaio  Arakoba.  A  little  further, 
is  a  spot  where  three  roads  meet,  leadings  to  Delphi,  to  Distomo,  and  to  Daa- 
lis.  This  spot,  now  called  Derbeniy  or  more  generally  Zrtyv,  was  anciendy 
called  Scblste.  Some  large  blocks  of  stone  here  indicate,  periiaps,  tbe  tomb 
of  Laius. 

t  That  is,  "  tbe  white  house,"  which  may  allude,  Mr.  Dodwell  thinks,  to  the 
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There  is  here  a  good  port,  which  is  frequented  by  vessels  fof 
com ;  and  a  few  ruins  are  found  on  a  bold  promontory  connec- 
ted by  an  isthmus  with  the  continent. 

Distomo  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  rich  plain,  at 
the  distance  from  Kastri  of  about  five  hours  and  a  half.  At  ratlier 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half  from  this  place  is  the  monastery  of 
St.  Luke  Stiriotes,  near  the  niins  of  the  ancient  Stiris,  out  of 
which  it  has  been  buOt.  Wheeler  styles  this  one  of  the  finest 
convents  in  all  Greece. 

The  monastery  itself  is  a  barbarous  edifice  and  of  an  ordinary 
appearance,  and  the  cells  are  very  mean  ;  but  the  church  is  de- 
scribed by  Chandler  as  a  sumptuous  fabric.  ^^  It  has  suffered 
greatly,  as  might  be  expected,  from  age  and  earthquakes  ;  and 
the  outside  is  much  encumbered  and  deformed  by  the  addition 
of  huge  buttresses  to  support  the  walls,  and  by  the  stopping  up 
of  several  windows,  particularly  tliose  of  the  principal  dome. 
The  inside  is  lined  with  polished  marble,  empannelled,  but  some 
of  the  chapels  have  been  stripped.  The  pavement  is  inlaid  with 
various  colours,  artfully  disposed.  The  domes  are  decorated 
with  painting  and  gilding  in  mosaic,  well  executed,  representing 
holy  personages  and  scriptural  stories.  The  gallery  is  iUumina- 
ted  with  pieces  of  transparent  marble,  called  phengites^  fixed  in 
the  wall  m  square  compartments,  and  shedding  a  yellow  light ; 
but,  without,  resembling  common  stone,  and  rudely  carved.  A 
fabric  thus  splendid  in  decay,  must  have  been,  when  recently  fin- 
ished, exceedingly  glorious.  Beneath  the  church  is  an  exten- 
sive vault,  in  which  mass  is  celebrated  on  certain  festivals.  It  is 
the  cemetery  of  the  monks.  The  body  is  enclosed  b  a  horizon- 
tal niche,  on  a  bier,  which  is  taken  out  when  wanted.  The 
bones  are  washed  with  wine  and  tlirown  on  a  heap.  In  the 
area  are  two  flat  tombs  raised  above  the  floor,  erected,  as  the 
abbot  informed  us,  over  the  founder,  Romanus,  and  bis  em- 
press."* 

temple  of  Neptune  which  once  stood  here.  Anticjrra  was  proverbially  famoiH 
for  iti  hellebore,  the  root  of  a  plant  which  was  the  chief  produce  of  the  rocky 
mountains  above  the  city. 

*  Chandler,  vol.  ii.  c.  36.  The  author  of  some  Iambic  verses  m  praise  of 
the  monastery  which  were  shown  to  Chandler,  states  this  emperor  to  hare 
been  the  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  who  was  crowned  in  A.D.  M6, 
about  the  time  that  this  Saint  Luke,  junior,  the  hermit  of  Stiria,  died.  Gibbon, 
however,  makes  Romanus  II.  succeed  his  father  not  till  969  ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  his  empress  in  MiS.  Chandler  has  given  a  sketch  of  the 
life  of  this  St.  Luke  ;  but  it  throws  little  li^ht  on  the  foundation  of  the  monas- 
tery. The  best  description  of  the  place  is  given  by  Wheeler.  He  says,  the 
monks  possessed  many  manuscripu ;  but  those  which  he  was  permitted  to  see, 
were  only  ordinary  ones,  as  of  service  books,  saints'  lives,  &C.    There  was  • 
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From  Distomo,  Mr.  Dodwell  retraced  his  steps  to  *^  the  tomb 
of  Laius,"  «ad  then  turned  eastward  into  a  narrow,  barren  ^en, 
leading  out  into  a  cuhivated  plain  ;  and  at  the  end  of  two  boun 
and  twentj'three  minutes,  arrived  at  Daulia.  This  is  an  Alba- 
nian village  consisting  of  sixty  cottages  and  eighteen  cbmches ! 
These  consecrated  edifices  were,  however,  for  the  noost  put 
composed  only  of  four  loose  walls,  formed  of  ancient  firagments, 
and  without  a  roof,  the  altar  being  frequently  nothine  more  than 
either  a  slab  of  marble  supported  by  the  block  oi  an  ancient 
column,  or  the  pedestal  of  a  statue.  "  The  Greek  priests,  as  an 
expiation  for  great  misdeeds,  sometimes  impose  upon  the  peni- 
tent the  construction  of  a  church  ;"  and  these  mock-chapek  are 
the  result.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  acropolis  are  found  on 
an  oblong  rock  above  the  village,  which  is  precipitous  on  aB 
sides,  and  must  have  been  very  strong.  It  commands  an  inter- 
esting view  over  the  rich  plain  of  Chsroneia  and  Pan<n>eus 
towai'ds  Livadia.  Parnassus  is  seen  to  great  advantage  unom 
the  plain  below.  A  road  mns  directiy  up  the  mountain,  passing 
over  it  to  Delphi.  There  are  some  large  caverns  in  the  rock  m 
the  acropcdis,  which  are  now  the  retreat  of  sheep  and  go&ts ; 
and  to  the  west  of  this  is  a  rocky  hill,  with  a  deep  narrow  glen, 
through  which  runs  a  stream  called  Platania,  flowing  from  Par- 
nassus to  join  the  small  river  called  Aliphantino,  when  their  united 
waters  enter  the  Chaeroneian  plain.  Mr.  Dodwell  crossed  this 
river  in  proceeding  the  next  morning  to  Agios  Blasios,*  the  an- 
cient Panopeus  ;  distant  one  hour  from  Daulia.  Here  also  is  a 
ruined  citadel  with  two  dilapidated  churches,  but  no  remains  of 
interest.f  Leaving  on  the  right  the  village  of  Kapourna  (or 
Kaprena^  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Chaeroneia,  Mr.  Dodwell 
traversecl  some  rich  pasture-land  and  some  barren  hills ;  then 
passed  through  some  rich  arable  laud,  and,  in  three  hours  and  a 
quarter,  arrived  at  Livadia. 

This  city  is  the  head-town  of  a  jurisdiction  extending  over  a 
rich  territory  which  includes  the  ancient  Phoris,  Boeotia,  and 
Euboea.     It  has  a  voivode  as  governor,  and  a  kadi  as  judge,  and 

fair  MS.  copy  of  the  works  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  the  chamber  of  one  of  the 
fathers,  who  read  the  ancient  Greek  pretty  well.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
there  lived  (in  1676)  a  hermit,  who  seemed  to  be  emulous  of  the  fame  of  St. 
Luke,  and  was  already  esteemed  a  saint.  Wheeler  visited  him,  and  was  so 
fascinated  with  the  beauty  and  retirement  of  the  scene  as  to  be  half  inclined 
to  turn  caloyer  himself  ! 

*  Pronounced  Aivlash  :  it  is  the  English  Saint  Blase. 

t  In  one  of  these  churches,  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  *'  are  curious  paintings  of  the 
torments  of  the  damned."  He  mentions  also  in  a  glen  to  the  west  of  the  vil- 
lage, a  species  of  stone  which,  on  being  rubbed,  emits  an  odour — probably  the 
foetid  limestone.     '*  The  story  of  Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  refers  to  this." 
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contained  in  1806,  about  10,000  inhabitants,  half  of  whom  were 
Greek,  and  half  Turkish.  "  The  Greeks,"  says  Mr.  DodweD, 
*^  are  powerful  and  rich.  Here  are  six  mosques,  and  as  many 
principal  churches  :  the  latter  are  in  the  diocese  of  Athens.  The 
chief  commerce  consists  in  cotton  and  the  red  dye  called  prinari^ 
which  they  export  to  Trieste,  Venice,  Lieghom,  Genoa,  and 
sometimes  England.  The  neighbouring  plains  produce  silk,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  com  :  the  wine  is  plentiful,  but  of  the  worst  quali- 
ty." The  winters  here  are  intensely  cold,  and  the  summers  as 
violently  hot,  the  thermometer  sometimes  rising  to  96^  within 
doors.*  It  is  then  a  very  unhealthy  residence,  as  the  waters  of 
Lake  Kopais  then  stagnate  in  pools  and  swamps,  sending  up 
pestilential  effluvia.  The  plague  raged  here  in  the  years  1785, 
6,  for  fifteen  months,  and  destroyed  about  6000  persons.  The 
place  is  also  much  infested  by  locusts.  Altogether,  Livadia, 
though,  from  the  north,  it  has  a  beautiful  appearance,  would 
seem  to  be  a  most  uninviting  place.  The  city  is  commanded  by 
a  modem  casde,  now  mouldering  into  decay,  which  was  a  strong- 
hold of  the  Turks  in  1694  :  it  exhibits  very  few  ancient  vestiges, 
but  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  Medeia.f 

Unattractive  as  the  place  is  in  its^,  it  acquires  an  interest  from 
being  pretty  clearly  ascertained  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  sacred 
Grove  of  Trophonius.  In  this  neighbourhood  was  die  far-famed 
oracular  cave,  in  which  rose  the  fountains  of  Memory  and  of 
Oblivion.  The  scene  of  this  imposing  superstition  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  DodweU. 

"  There  is  a  rough  and  stony  channel  behind  the  town,  worn 
by  die  winter  torrents.  From  this  glen  rises  a  precipitous  rock, 
on  which  stands  the  casde.  In  the  eastern  face  of  the  rock  is  an 
excavated  chamber,  (12  feet  9  in.  by  11  feet  4  in.,  and  8  feet  6 
in.  in  height,)  raised  three  or  four  feet  from  the  present  level  of 
the  ground,  to  which  we  ascended  by  steps  formed  by  the  pre-" 
sent  voivode,  who  uses  it  as  a  cool  retreat  in  the  summer. 
Within  the  cave,  just  under  the  roof,  are  stiD  seen  the  remains  of 
some  elegant  painted  ornaments,  particularly  the  funereal  leaf 
which  is  delineated  on  terra  cotta  vases.  It  is  probable,  that 
this  place  contained  the  statues  of  ^sculapius  and  Hygeia.| 
The  rock  which  is  contiguous  to  the  cave,  is  full  of  niches  of 

*  Mount  GranHsa,  a  branch  of  Helicon,  intercepts  the  tun  in  winter,  and  the 
•ea-breeset  in  saanner. 

t  Livadia  wai  burned  by  Omer  Vrionis  in  1821 ;  and  Odytiens,  in  an  atUck 
lipon  the  Turkifh  garriaon,  completed  the  degtruction  of  the  city. 

X  A  stone  bench  within  this  chamber,  Dr.  Clarke  thinks,  may  have  been  the 
*<  throne  of  Mnemosyne,"  on  which  thoac  who  came  firom  consulting  the  oracle 
underwent  the  interrogatories. 
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various  sizes  for  etatues  and  votive  (brings.  Near  tfais,  the  sacred 
fountain  issues  from  the  rock  by  ten  small  modem  spouts  :  the 
water  is  extremely  cold  and  clear.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chanoel  is  the  other  fount,  the  water  of  which,  though  not^rafm, 
is  of  a  much  higher  tempnuture.  The  two  springs  of  Memory 
and  Oblivion,  bleeding  their  waters,  pass  under  a  modem  Inidge, 
and  immediately  form  a  rapid  stream,  the  ancient  Hercyua.  It 
contains  excellent  fish  of  a  small  size,  and,  in  its  way  throu^  the 
town,  turns  several  mills :  after  a  course  of  a  few  miles,  it  enters 
the  Lake  Copds." 

The  second  spring,  which,  Sir  W.  Gell  says,  is  ttiB  caBei 
L^he,  (a  corruption  of  Lethe,)  forms  the  priiKipal  source  of 
the  Hercjiia.  Its  waters,  Dr.  Clarke  describes  as  troubled  and 
muddy ;  and  &om  tliis  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the  sub- 
stances found  floating  in  it,  he  supposes  it  to  he  the  gushing  Gvtfa 
of  some  liver  from  a  subterraneous  channel.*  The  lively  imaff- 
nation  of  this  TraveUer  has  endeavoured  to  su}^  the  want  of 
existmg  data  m  describing  this  curious  spot. 

"  Inere  was  something,"  he  remarks,  "  in  the  nature  of  the 
scenery  here,  which  tended  to  excite  the  solemn  impressicxis 
that  were  essential  to  the  purposes  of  priestcraft.  The  votaries 
of  the  oracle  were  conducted  through  a  grove  to  the  Aieroit. 
Having  reached  die  consecrated  precincts,  they  could  not  avdd 
being  struck  with  Its  gloomy  and  imposing  grandeur.  It  b  sur- 
rounded with  rocks,  bare  and  rugged,  rising  in  fearful  precipices 
to  a  great  height ;  the  silence  of  the  place  being  interrupted  only 
by  the  roaring  of  waters  bursting  from  their  cavernous  abyss. 
The  most  sacred  part  of  tlie  kteron,  containing  the  narrow  en- 
trance to  the  adytum  and  the  receptacle  for  the  ofierings,  is  a 

perpendicular  rock  of  black  marble Immediately  bek>w  the 

chamber,  a  little  towards  the  left  hand,  is  the  »toma  or  sacred 
aperture  of  the  adytum.  It  is  small  and  low,  and  shaped  like  an 
oven ;  and  this,  Pausanias  affirms  to  have  been  the  form  of  the 
artificial  masonry  adapted  to  its  mouth :  It  is,  in  fact,  barely 
capacious  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  man's  body."  The 
Author's  companion  succeeded  in  introducing  himself  into  this 
cavity,  after  they  had  removed  the  rubbish  from  Qie  opening, 

•  Thii  opiaioD  wai  Grit  auggetted  by  Wheeler.  "  1  do  not,"  ha  la^i, 
"  call  il  the  rouDiain,  but  think  thai  lome  orher  men  Crma  the  Helkwi  da 
make  it  riie  here  by  >  aublemneoui  puiige  under  the  nHwntiiini."  Paon- 
niu  layi,  that  Ihe  fauntaini  are  within  the  caie  (hth^mih  ;  called  by  Stiabo, 

Ssfin ;  by  Lucian,  <i«i|Xiu«i) ;  but  hit  wordi,  Mr.  Dodirell  thinki,  "  muiI  inA 
rigoroiuly  inte|^i«lcd."    Dr.  Clarke  thinki,  that  the  wotd  dcacrib«d  the 
glcD  or  cbaim.    iBil  will  bardly  be  deemed  utufactory. 
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but  found  the  passage  to  be  entirely  closed  at  the  depth  of  about 
six  feet. 

Whether  this  was  really  the  entrance,  must  for  the  present 
remain  problenoatical.  Mr.  Dodwell  thinks,  that  the  entrances 
are  probably  concealed  under  tlie  present  surface  of  the  soil, 
which  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  considerably  elevated. 
The  whole  distance  from  tlie  ancient  city  to  the  oracle,  was 
covered  witii  temples,  hiera^  and  votive  decorations.  Of  these 
or  of  the  sacred  grove,  not  a  vestige  is  left.  Higher  up  the 
glen,  however,  on  the  other  side  of  the  torrent,  and  in  the  face 
of  a  precipice,  is  another  cave,  "  now  a  chapel,  to  which  there 
is  no  ascent,  except  by  a  chain.  The  rock  is  there  evidently 
artificially  excavated,  and  there  are  marks  in  the  floor,  where 
columns  or  altars  seem  to  have  stood."  This  remarkable  spot, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Gell,  neither  Mr.  Dodwell  nor 
Dr.  Clarke  seems  to  have  explored.  ^<  All  tliese  things,"  as 
Wheeler  says,  ^'  want  good  search  and  examination,  and  are  not 
easily  to  be  found  out  by  travellers  who  stay  but  a  little  while  in 
a  place."  The  subterranean  wonders  and  oracular  jugglery  of 
the  Trophonian  cavern  may  possibly  yet  be  brought  to  light  by 
a  little  expense  and  perseverance.* 

From  Livadia,  it  is  a  distance  of  about  five  and  twenty  miles 
to  Thebes.  Fifteen  miles  from  the  former  place,  and  ten  from 
the  Boeotian  capital,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Haliartus,  now 
called  Mikrokoura,  which  commanded  a  narrowpass  between 
the  ibot  of  Mount  Libethrius  and  tlie  lake.  The  road  now 
traverses  a  ridge  of  hills  which  separate  the  plains  of  the  Cephis- 
sus  and  Copais  from  that  of  Thebes.  This  rocky  pass  is  reputed 
to  be  the  one  where  the  Sphinx  proposed  to  tlie  traveller  her 
perilous  questions  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  it  is  the 
spot  to  which  Sophocles  refers  as  the  scene  of  his  story. 

We  must  not  now  venture  into  Boeotia.     It  is  a  bleak,  fog( 
inhospitable  region,  and,  moreover,  at  present  quite  Turkic 

*  Who  Trophonius  was,  is  iif  unknown  as  the  site  of  his  oracle.  Public 
games  were  anciently  celelirated  at  Libadcia  in  honaur  of  this  **  subterranean 
divinity  ;"  as  is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  by  Wheeler  at  Megara.  Yet, 
Julius  Pollux  is  the  only  ancient  writer  who  mentions  them.  Trophonius  is 
said  to  have  been  the  architect  who,  with  his  brother  Agamedes,  built  the  tem- 
ple at  Delphi.  Why  he  shoold  have  had  divine  honours  paid  to  him,  one  can- 
not tell.  The  Tarious  reasons  assigned  for  it,  shew  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
were  as  ignorant  on  this  point  as  ourselves.  Anacharsis  is  wisely  made  to  cut 
short  the  discussion  by  remarking,  that  "  almost  all  the  objects  of  Grecian 
worship  have  origins  which  it  is  impossible  to  discover,  and  imnecessary  to 
discuss."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  176.)  Jacob  Bryant  tells  us,  that  Trophonius  "  was  a 
»ticnd  towtr,  toroph-wif  soUt  pjfUumit  Iwrit ;  an  oracular  temple  dedieated 
to  the  sun,  situated  near  a  vast  cavern." 

60 
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The  reader  must  excuse  us,  if  we  do  not  suffer  ourselves  toiie 
seduced  frora  our  purpose  even  by  the  venerable  name  of  its 
capital ;  of  which,  nevertheless,  we  shaD  find  room  to  say  some- 
thing in  our  description  of  Turkey.  Our  narrow  limits  compel 
us  adso  to  pass  over  for  tlie  present,  the  names  of  Thespeia  and 
Plataea.  It  is  by  a  dreary  and  rugged  pass  over  Mount  Cithae- 
ron,  that  we  enter  Attica.  Having  reached  one  of  the  lower 
ridges,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Athenian  mountains  m  the 
distance,  the  traveller  descends  through  a  narrow  rocky  glen, 
and  at  three  hours  from  Kokla  fPlatsa),  reaches  a  fountain 
called  Petrokeraki,  forming  a  small  stream,  which  is  soon  lost 
among  tiie  rocks.  Not  far  from  this  fount,  the  glen  ends  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  and  rugged  liill  on  the  left,  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  an  acropolis  now  called  Giphto  Kastro  (apparently  cor- 
'  rupted  from  Aiyvjirov  xatff  p<;),  "  probably  the  ancient  EUeuthe- 
ria."  The  walls,  which  are  very  perfect,  are  in  the  style  of 
those  of  Mantineia  and  Messene  :  they  are  fortified  with  square 
towers  at  unequal  distances,  projecting  fix>m  the  walls,  and  divided 
into  two  stories.  Many  of  them  are  nearly  entire.  The  walls 
of  the  acropolis,  which  are  eight  feet  in  thickness,  enclose  an 
area  of  about  360  yards  by  110,  within  which  are  remains  of  a 
large  oblong  rectangular  building,  composed  of  a  few  layers  of 
blocks  of  a  polygonal  form,  which  perhaps  constituted  the  ctlla 
of  a  temple.  In  a  plain  at  the  eastern  foot  of  Cithaeron,  are 
heaps  of  blocks  and  traces,  the  remains  of  the  lower  town,  to 
which  this  formed  tlie  citadel.  Here,  tlie  roads  to  Alliens  arid 
Corinth  diverge.  The  former  route  now  leads  for  three  hours 
through  narrow  glens  and  a  wooded  tract,  called  Sarania  Pota- 
moi  (Forty  Rivers),  at  the  end  of  which  it  issues  in  the  great 
Thriasian  plain,  at  the  head  of  the  Eleusinian  Gulf ;  an  arid 
level  broken  only  by  a  few  scattered  olive-trees,  some  large 
balania  oaks,  and  the  projections  of  Mount  Pames  adorned 
widi  firs.  Crossing  tliis  long  level,  tlie  traveller  leaves  Eleusis 
about  a  mile  to  the  right,  and  soon  enters  upon  the  Via  Sacra 
by  which  the  great  processions  passed  from  Athens  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Ceres.  This  conducts  him  at  first  underneath  tlie  cliflfe 
upon  the  shore ;  then,  by  a  rapid  ascent,  between  the  hills 
^galeon  and  Corydalus,  and  past  the  picturesque  monastery  of 
Daphne,  occupying  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
Half  a  mile  beyond  this,  he  catches  a  view  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  plain  of  Athens  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  a  break  in  the 
hills  discbses  to  view  the  "  sacred  city," 

"  Built  nobly,  pure  the  air,  and  light  the  foil ; 
Atheof ,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
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And  eloquence 

See  there  the  olive-grove  of  Academe, 

Plato's  retircipent,  where  the  Attic  bird 

Trills  her  thick-warbled  notes,  the  summer  long ; 

There,  flowe^y  bill,  Hymettus,  with  the  sound 

Of  bees*  industrious  murmur,  oft  invites 

To  studious  musing :  there  ilissus  rolls 

His  whispering  stream."* 

ATHENS.t 

Athens,  were  we  to  attempt  the  illustration  of  its  history  and 
antiquities,  would  of  itself  require  a  volume  ;  but  the  numerous 
publications  in  which  they  are  minutely  described,  supersede  the 
necessity  of  our  entering  upon  the  seductive  and  boundless  field. 
Through  the  publication  of  Stuart  more  especially,  Sir  W.  Gell 
remarks,  "  Athens  has  become  more  known  than  the  other 
cities" — ^lie  might  have  said,  than  any  other  city — "  of  Greece." 
Research,  indeed,  would  seem  to  be  not  yet  exhausted..  Mr. 
Dodwell  has  contributed  some  highly  valuable  illustrative  matter; 
and  still,  there  seems  scope  for  investigation  and  disquisition  in- 
terminable. From  the  perplexities  of  our  present  task,  we  can 
extricate  ourselves  only  by  adhering  to  tlie  brief  and  melancholy 
account  of  its  present  state  which  is  fumished  by  the  most  recent 
travellers. 

In  1812,  Athens  could  boast  of  a  poptilation  of  12,000  souls, 
not  more  than  a  fifth  part  of  whom  were  Turks ;  and  tlie  constant 

*  Milton  Parmd.  Reg.  b.  iv. 

t  "  To  g^ve  a  detailed  account  of  every  thing  which  has  been  hitherto  deemed 
worthy  of  notice  in  such  a  city  as  Athens,*'  is  the  remark  of  Dr.  Clarke,  (and 
we  may  be  allowed  to  adopt  his  apology,)  **  would  be  as  much  a  work  of  supere- 
rogation as  to  republish  all  the  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  in  the  place.'* 
Till  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  however,  Athens  had  so 
totally  ceased  to  attract  attention,  that  the  city  was  believed  to  have  been  to- 
tally destroyed.  Cnisius,  a  learned  German,  first  endeavoured,  in  1684,  to 
awaken  public  curiosity  respecting  its  remains  und  to  promote  investigation. 
Dc  La  GuiUetidre,  in  1675,  was  the  first  traveller  who  publishiHl  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  city  and  its  antiquities.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  George  Wheeler 
and  Dr.  Spon.  Durinfr  the  last  and  the  present  century,  the  publications  re- 
lating to  Athens  have  been  constantly  multiplying  Chandler,  who  visited 
Greece  in  1766,  devotes  thirty-eight  chapters  (considerably  more  than  half)  of 
his  second  volume  to  Athens  and  its  vicinitv.  Much  of  his  description,  how- 
ever, is  borrowed  from  the  largeraud  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and  Revett.  Mr. 
Dodwell  has  devoted  uo  fewer  than  2-30  quarto  pageii  to  this  favourite  subjikt ; 
and  Dr.  Clarke,  who  professes  to  confine  himself  to  such  obser>'ations  as  had 
not  been  made  by  preceding  travellers,  occupies  three  chapters  (upwards  of 
80  pages,  8vo.  edition)  with  his  description  of  the  city.  Mr.  Ilobhousf*  has  100 
pages  (4to.)  upon  Athens.  M.  Chateaubriand  contents  himself  wit  h  al»out  4<  >  pagea 
of  sentimental  description.  In  Sir  W.  Gell's  Itinerary  of  Greece,  (p.  35—47) 
will  be  found  a  brief  and  useful  catalogue  of  the  ol>j(u  ts  of  chief  interest  A. 
learned  paper  on  the  Topography  of  Athens  by  Mr.  Hawkins,  is  inserted  in 
Walpolc's  Memoirs,  and  in  the  same  volume  are  contained  other  coamunica- 
tiens  relating  to  Attica. 
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mfiux  of  foreigners  gave  it  a  more  lively,  social,  and  agreeable 
aspect  than  any  other  town  in  Greece-  Even  the  Turks  were 
remarked  to  have  lost  something  of  their  harshness  by  coming  m 
contact  with  so  many  Europeans,  and  to  have  acquired  quiet 
and  inoffensive  habits.  EngUshmen,  Frenchmen,  and  Ger- 
mans might  almost  always  be  found  here ;  our  countrymeD, 
however,  generally,  in  a  tenfold  proportion  to  the  others,  and 
taking  Athens  as  a  resting-place  or  a  centre  to  more  extensive 
research.  "  From  whatsoever  part  of  Turkey  the  traveller  may 
arrive,"  says  Dr.  Holland, ''  he  finds  himself  (at  Athens^  coming 
to  a  sort  of  home,  where  various  comforts  may  be  obtained  that 
are  unknown  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Society  is  nnore  attain- 
able, and  the  Greek  females  enter  into  it  in  general  with  much 
less  restraint  than  in  loannina  or  other  Greek  towns."  In  fact, 
instead  of  a  wretched  straggling  village,  like  Corinth,  or  a  collec- 
tion of  huts  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  temples,  Athens  pre- 
sented the  appearance  of  "  a  large  and  flounshuig  town,  weO 
peopled,  and  containing  many  excellent  houses,  with  various 
appendages  belonging  to  the  better  stage  of  cultivated  Ufe." 

Such  was  nnxlem  Alliens  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury ;  but  the  ruthless  contest  which  has  been  carried  on  during 
tlie  past  few  years,  has  now  left  but  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  has  been 
the  scene  of  frisihtful  massacre,  devastating  siege,  and  repeated 
conflicts.  Mr.  Waddington  thus  described  its  appearance  in  1824. 

"  The  modem  town  of  Athens  was  never  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  regularity  of  construction  :  it  has  now  suffered  the  de- 
molition of  about  one-third  of  its  buildings.  Many  Turkish  houses 
were  burned  by  the  Greeks,  in  tlie  first  siege  of  the  citadel: 
many  Greek  houses  were  destroyed  during  the  occupation  of  the 
place  by  Oiuer  Brioni ;  and  many  of  both  have  fallen  into  the 
streets  from  mere  humidity  and  neglect.  The  churches  and 
mosques  have  not  met  with  greater  mercy  in  tliis  religious  war ; 
and  even  the  ashes  of  the  dead  have  not  been  allowed  to  repose  ia 
security.  The  spacious  Turkish  burial-ground  at  the  foot  of  the 
Areopagus,  formerly  solemn  and  sacred,  and  now  scattered  over 
with  the  fragments  of  its  monuments,  and  profaned  by  the 
insults  of  the  conqueror,  attests  the  fury  of  a  revenge  not  to  be 
satiated  by  blood.  That  part  of  the  town  which  lay  immediately 
under  the  northern  or  Pelasgic  wall  of  the  citadel,  wjfiere  the  house 
of  poor  Lusieri  will  be  recollected  as  very  distinguished,  his 
naturally  suffered  the  most  severely 

"The  Greeks  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  of  the  acropo- 
lis, before  they  made  two  discoveries,  which  could  never  h«fe 
been  predestmed  to  any  Mussulman.     The  one  was  a  small  sub* 
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terraneous  chapel,  underneath  (or  nearly  so)  the  rieifat  King  of 
the  Propyheum,  and  which  appeared  to  have  been  long  filled 
with  rubbish :  the  other  was  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Pan,  ris- 
ing so  near  the  north-west  comer  of  the  citadel  that  it  was  im- 
mediately enclosed  by  a  new  bastion ;  and  being  now  comprehend- 
ed witliin  the  walls,  it  renders  their  defenders  nearly  indifierent  to 
the  caprices  of  the  wind  and  clouds.  In  die  midst  of  so  much 
of  devastation,  I  am  deeply  consoled  in  bebg  able  to  add,  that 
very  trifling  injury  has  been  sustained  by  the  remains  of  antiquity. 
Tlie  Parthenon,  as  the  noblest,  has  also  been  the  severest  suffer- 
er ;  for  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  which  had  been  much  de- 
faced by  the  conflagration  of  the  convent,  of  which  it  formed  a 
part,  has  already  received  some  repairs  from  the  care  of  the 
French  Vice-Consul.  Any  damage  of  the  Parthenon  is  irrepa- 
rable. It  appears  that  the  Turks,  having  expended  all  dieir  bsdb, 
broke  down  die  south-west  end  of  the  wall  of  the  cella  in  search 
of  lead,  and  boast  to  have  been  amply  rewarded  for  their  barbarous 
labour.  But  this  is  the  extent  o\  the  damage.  No  column  has 
been  overthrown,  nor  any  of  the  sculptures  displaced  or  disfigured. 
I  believe  all  the  monuments  excepit  these  two,  to  have  escaped 
unvk)lated  by  the  hand  of  war  ;  but  almost  at  the  moment  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution,  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
touched  by  a  flash  of  propitious  lightning,  so  litde  injurious  to  the 
building,  that  we  might  be  tempted  to  consider  it  as  an  omen  of 
honour  and  victory. 

"  The  present  miseries  of  the  Athenians  are  exceeded  only 
by  those  of  the  Sck)ts  and  others,  who  have  suffered  absolute 
^very  or  expatriation  ;  for,  amid  such  aggravations  of  livmg 
wretchedness,  we  have  not  a  tear  to  waste  on  those  who  have 
perished.  Tluree  times  has  that  unhappy  people  emigrated 
almost  in  a  body,  and  sought  refiige  from  the  sabre  among  the 
houseless  rocks  of  Salamis.  Upon  these  occasions,  I  am  assured, 
that  many  have  dwelt  in  caverns,  and  many  in  miserable  huts, 
constructed  on  the  mountain  sides  by  their  own  feeble  hands. 
Many  have  perished,  too,  firom  an  exposure  to  an  intemperate 
climate  ;  many  from  diseases  contracted  through  the  loathsome- 
ness of  their  habitations  ;  many  from  hunger  and  misery.  On 
the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  the  survivers  returned  to  their  country. 
But  to  what  a  country  did  they  return !  To  a  land  of  desolation, 
and  famine  ;  and,  in  fact,  on  the  first  re-occupadon  of  Attica, 
after  the  departure  of  Omer  Brioni,  several  persons  are  known 
to  have  subsisted  for  some  time  on  erass,  till  a  supply  of  corn 
reached  the  Peircus  from  Syra  and  Hydra." 

"  In  my  daily  rides  among  the  mountains  and  villages,  I  ob- 
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served  little  ebe  than  distress  and  poverty.  The  villages  are  half 
burned  and  half  deserted  ;  the  peasants  civil,  but  suspicious  ; 
the  convents  abandoned  or  defaced,  and  their  large  massive  gates 
shattered  with  musket-balls ;  while  human  bones  may  sometimes 
be  discovered  bleaching  in  the  melancholy  solitude.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  is  no  appearance  of  depression  or  indolence. 
A  great  portion  of  the  ground  is  cultivated,  and  crops  are  sown, 
in  the  uncertainty  who  may  reap  them  "  for  the  immortal  gods ;" 
the  olives,  too,  and  the  vineyards,  are  receiving  almost  the 
same  labour  which  would  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  a  time  of 
profound  peace. 

"  In  the  city,  the  bazar  exhibits  a  scene  of  some  animation  ; 
and,  owing  to  tlie  great  influx  of  refugees  from  Thebes  and 
Livadia,  some  of  whom  have  even  preserved  a  part  of  their 
property,  there  is  here  no  appearance  of  depopulation.  There 
IS  even  occasionally  some  inclination  to  gayety  ;  genuine,  native 
hilarity  will  sometimes  have  its  course  in  spite  of  circumstances, 
and  the  maids  of  Atiiens  will  dance  their  Romaic  in  the  very 
face  of  misery.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  credited,  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  carnival  is  at  this  instant  proceeding  with  great 
uproar  and  festivity.  Drunken  buffoons,  harlequins,  and  painted 
jesters  are  riotously  parading  the  streets,  while  Gourra's  sulky 
Albanians  sit  frowning  at  the  fortress-gate,  and  the  Turks  and  die 
plague  are  preparing  to  rush  down  from  Negropont  and  Carj'sto. 

"  It  is  true,  however,  that  this  delirium  is  by  no  means  univer- 
sal. Very  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  far  too  deeply  sunk  in 
wretchedness  to  respond  to  any  voice  of  mirth.  The  pale  and 
trembling  figures  of  women,  who  stand  like  spectres  by  the  vrvdh 
of  their  falling;  habitations  ;  the  half-naked  and  starving  infants,  who 
shiver  at  their  breasts  ;  the  faces  of  beauty,  tinged  with  deept>sl 
melancholy,  which  timidly  present  themselves  at  the  doors  and 
windows  of  tlieir  prisons  rather  than  their  houses— objects  such 
as  these  are  so  numerous,  and  so  productive  of  painful  sympathy, 
as  to  leave  us  litrie  pleasure  in  the  contemplation  of  the  progress 
of  revolution  ;  and  Athens,  however  erect  in  her  pride  of  inde-^ 
pendenre,  affords  a  ver>'  mournful  and  afilicting  spectacle." 

Count  Pecchio  landed  at  the  Piraeus  in  tlie  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year.  It  was  the  time  of  barley-harvest,  and  the  road  to 
Athens  was  thronged  with  women  and  children  coming  from  tlie 
city  to  engage  in  the  labours  of  the  field,  and  to  secure  their 
produce  before  the  Turks,  like  locusts,  should  arrive  to  lay  waste 
the  country.  After  a  two  hours'  walk,  amid  olive-trees  and 
\'ineyar(ls,  he  entered  Athens.  The  streets  were  full  of  palikars, 
but  the  houses  were  empt),  the  families  and  furniture  being  with- 
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drawn.  General  Gourra  had  given  orders  for  the  women  and 
children  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  had  placed  the  acropolis  in  a 
condition  to  sustain  a  two  years'  siege.  "  If,  therefore,"  adds 
the  Count,  "  the  Turks  should  wish  to  gain  possession  of  Athens 
by  force,  they  would  purcliase  with  their  blood  only  heaps  of 
stones  ;  for,  excepting  a  few  houses,  all  the  rest  of  the  city  is  a 
ruinous  wilderness." 

The  temple  of  Minerva  Parthenos  in  die  acropolis,  is  still,  how- 
ever, "  the  most  magnificent  ruin  in  the  world.  ITiough  "  an 
entire  museum"  has  been  transported  to  England  from  die  spoils 
of  this  wonderful  edifice,  it  remains  widiout  a  rival.  The  history 
of  this  beauuful  fabric  is  the  history  of  Greece.  First  a  temple 
sacred  to  the  goddess  of  wisdom.  It  was  next  converted  into  a 
church  consecrated  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Panagia, 
and,  lastly,  was  transformed  by  the  Ottomans  into  a  mosque. 
Alaric  die  Goth  is  supposed  to  have  commenced  the  work  of 
destrucUon.  The  Venetians,  who  besieged  the  acropolis  in 
1 687,  threw  a  bomb  wliich  demolished  the  roof,  and  did  much 
damage  to  the  fabric.  Since  then,  the  Turks  have  made  it  a 
quarry,  and  virtuosi  and  noble  antiquaries  have  more  than 
rivalled  them  in  the  work  of  havoc  and  spoliadon,  destroying 

"  What  Goth,  and  Turk,  and  Time  hare  spared." 

War  and  "  wasting  fire"  will  probably  ere  long  complete  the 
demolition  of  '*  Athena's  poor  remains." 

yEGINA. 

The  neighbouring  islands  of  £gina  and  Salamis  (now  called 
Colouris)  have  hitherto  escaped  from  the  devastadng  fury  of  the 
Turks,  and  have  repeatedly  afibrded  shelter  to  the  fugitive  popula- 
don  of  Attica.*  The  former,  pronounced  by  Sir  W.  Gell 
"  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots  in  Greece,"  has  of  late  years 
been  rising  Into  importance  and  pros|)erity  owing  to  its  connexion 
with  the  commerce  of  Hydra.  The  inhabitants  had  formerly 
lived  ghiefly  in  a  city  built  by  the  Venetians  upon  a  mountain  in 
the  interior  ;  but  the  love  of  commerce  induced  them  to  prefer 
the  sea-shore,  and  they  accordingly  chose  the  site  of  the  ancient 

*  Mr.  Waddington,  speaking  of  Salamis,  says  :  **  That  rock  contains  11,477 
souls,  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  war  hare  reduced  to  misery  :  of  these, 
192  only  are  natives.  The  greater  part  are  refugees  from  Boeotia :  the  rest  are 
Livadians,  with  some  few  from  Negropont  and  AiTali.  During  the  period  of 
the  annual  Turkish  invasion,  nearly  the  whole  population  of  Attica  is  added  to 
this  liftt ."  Count  Pecchio  says  :  *'  This  island,  which  has  several  times  saved 
thf*  ancient  Athenians,  gave  an  asylum  in  1821,  to  full  one  hundred  thousand 
Greeks.  At  the  be^nning  of  the  winter,  when  the  Turks  usually  retire,  the 
families  return  to  their  firesides,  if  the  fury  of  the  Turks  has  Mt  destroyed  theiBw** 
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^gina.  Here,  in  1825,  the  emigradoDS  caused  by  tbe  Revo- 
lution, had  assembled  a  mixed  population  of  about  10,000 
Greeks  from  all  parts.  Mr.  Waddiogton  states  the  number  of 
refugees  from  Scio,  Aivali,  and  Livadia,  at  nearly  1200,  of 
whom  about  a  fifth  were  men.  To  these  were  subsequenthr 
added  about  1 000  Ipsariots,  who,  after  the  caUsUx>phe  which 
befel  their  native  island  in  1824,  sought  an  asylum  here,  where 
those  who  had  preserved  any  property,  continued  to  prosecute 
their  maritime  and  commercial  employments.  Ipsara  is  an  arid, 
sterile  rock  ;  ^gina,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  beautiful  island,  ferule, 
well  cultivated,  and  under  a  delightful  sky;  yet  still.  Count 
Pecchio  states,  the  Ipsariots  sighed  for  their  barren  island. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  situated  on  a  mount  d 
the  same  name  about  four  hours  from  the  port,  is  supposed  to  be 
one  of  the  most  ancient  temples  in  Greece.  The  approach,  by 
a  winding  path  ascending  through  rich  and  varied  sceneij,  is  ex- 
quisitely attractive,  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  tbe  sit- 
uadon.  The  ruin  stands  on  the  top  of  a  wooded  bill,  of  mod- 
erate height,  but  commanding  a  noble  view  of  tbe  greater  part 
of  the  island,  the  whole  of  die  Gulf,  Salamis,  and  some  of  the 
more  distant  islands,  the  coast  of  Attica  from  the  Scironiau  rocks 
to  Cape  Colonna,*  the  Parthenon  and  Eleusis.  The  temple  is 
remote  from  any  human  habitation,  and  was  formerly  surrounded 
with  shrubs  and  small  pine  trees. f  "  No  ruin  in  Greece,"  Mr. 
Dodwell  says,  "  is  more  rich  in  the  picturesque,  as  every  point  of 
view  has  some  peculiar  charm."  It  originally  consisted  oi  thirty- 
six  Doric  columns,  exclusive  of  those  witliin  the  re/b,  six  at 
each  end  and  twelve  on  each  side.  Widiin  the  cella  were  ten 
smaller  columns,  five  on  each  side,  supporting  die  roof,  the  lower 
parts  of  which  still  retain  Uieir  ancient  positions.  Twenty-five 
columns  were  left  entire  in  1806.  The  greater  part  of  the 
architrave  also  was  still  remaining,  but  the  cornice  with  the  met- 
opa  and  triglyphs,  had  all  fallen.  The  temple  is  built  of  a  soft, 
porous  stone,  coated  widi  a  thin  stucco,  and  the  architraves  and 
cornice  were  eleeantly  painted.  The  pavement  also  was  found 
to  be  covered  widi  a  fine  stucco,  of  a  vermilion  colour.  The 
platform  upon  which  it  stands,  has  been  supported  on  all  sides  by 
terrace  walls.  In  the  rock  beneath,  there  is  a  cave,  ap|)arently 
leading  under  the  temple,  and  which  was  doubUess  once  employed 
in  the  mysteries  of  tlie  old  idolatry. 

*  To  an  Englishman,  "  Lonna's  steep"  has  an  additional  interest  as  tbe  ac- 
tual scene  of  FaIconer*s  Shipwreck. 

t  The  trees  have  been  cut  down  and  the  picturesque  effect  freatly  injured  by 
classical  spoliators,  "  in  order  to  facilitate  tbe  removal  of  tbe  sUtucs  found 
beneath  tbe  ruins." 
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Before  closing  tliis  volume,  we  will  bring  down  the  narrative 
of  tlie  principal  events  of  tlie  war  in  Greece,  to  the  date  of  the 
latest  intelligence  from  that  country.  Ibraliim  Pacha  having  in 
August  1825,  retired  to  Calamata,  leaving  a  garrison  of  a  tliou- 
sand  men  in  Tripolitza,  and  afterwards  to  Modon,  waited  for  the 
arrival  of  reinforcements  from  Alexandria.  Near  the  end  of 
November,  the  combined  fleet  arrived,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
and  ninety-one  sail  of  vessels,  of  all  descriptions,  and  bringing 
10,000  men,  including  1200  cavalry.  Tiie  next  object  of  Ibra- 
him's efforts  was  to  unite  with  the  Seraskier,  Rescind  Pacha,  in 
pressing  the  siege  of  Missolonghi.  Keschid  with  an  army  of 
12,000  men  had  been  for  several  months  prosecuting  tliis  siege, 
assisted  occasionally  by  the  Turkish  fleet,  and  the  place  was 
re|)eatedly  represented  as  being  on  the  point  of  surrendering.  It 
was  said  in  apology  for  the  Turkish  commander,  that  his  Alba- 
nian troops  wished  to  protract  die  siege  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
longing diieir  term  of  easy  and  profitable  service,  and  that,  there- 
fore, after  the  most  formidable  obstacles  were  overcome,  they 
refused  to  make  a  last  eflbrt  for  reducing  the  place.  Ibrahim 
on  the  arrival  of  his  reinforcements  immediately  set  out  on  his 
march  for  Patras,  leaving!  000  men  at  Modon,  2000  at  Navarino, 
and  sending  5000  to  Tripolitza.  He  proceeded  by  way  of 
Gastouni,  which  place  he  took  possession  of,  on  the  28th  of 
November.  On  his^  march,  in  approaching  a  village  protected 
by  a  morass,  he  became  engaged  with  a  body  of  Greeks,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  Arabian  horsemen  were  cut  ofl^. 

Col.  Favier,  an  experienced  French  officer  was  employed  at 
Napoli  to  raise  a  corps  of  recruits,  and  to  discipline  them  in  the 
European  tactics.  He  proceeded  in  November,  with  eight  com- 
panies of  diese  troops  to  Athens,  where  he  persevered  in  re- 
ceiving new  recruits,  and  teaching  them  the  discipline.  In 
December  tlie  number  of  these  troops  amounted  to  2000,  and 
in  January  they  were  increased  to  3000.  He  found  that  they 
learned  the  exercise  with  great  facility,  and  tliey  gave  promise 
of  forming  excellent  troops.  Favier  had  die  command  of  the 
town  of  Athens,  and  Gr>ura  of  the  citadel.  Previously  to  Uiis 
time,  the  Turks  from  Ne^ropont  made  frequent  incursions  into 
Attica,  and  threatened  to  take  the  citadel.  A  party  of  Turks  in 
one  of  these  incursions  surrounded  a  party  of  forty  Greeks,  un- 
der their  captain  Scourat  Grioti,  and  compelled  them  to  take 
refuge  in  a  church.  The  Turks  set  fire  to  the  church,  and  the 
Greeks  were  all  destroyed.  About  this  time  die  Turkish  troops 
who  had  been  some  time  at  Salone,  retired  unexpectedly  to 
Zeitun.     Jussuf  Pacha  embarked  from  Patras  with  160  men, 
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and  proceeded  to  Salone,  and  thence  marched  towards  Athens, 
Y^'hich  he  supposed  had  been  occupied  by  the  Turks.  In  his 
march  he  met  a  body  of  Greeks  under  Goura,  Massi,  and  Tris- 
sioti,  and  suddenly  retreated  to  Salone,  where  he  re-embarked 
for  Patras,  with  as  many  of  his  men  as  he  could  get  on  board  of 
his  boats.  Sixty  of  his  men  were  obliged  to  surrender,  and  were 
sent  prisoners  to  \apoli. 

Ibrahim  Pacha  arrived  at  Patras  in  December,  and  there  es- 
tablished his  head  quarters,  having  under  his  immediate  com- 
mand about  12,000  troops.  The  army  of  Reschid  already 
before  Missolonghi,  a  short  time  before  amoimted  to  an  equal 
number.  The  Turkish  squr.dron  of  70  vessels,  soon  came  into 
those  seas  and  co-operated  with  these  two  armies,  in  transport- 
ing troo()s,  and  prosecuting  the  siege.  Ibrahim,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  before  leaving  Patras,  announced  to  the  Greeks  of 
Missolonghi  that  he  was  about  to  attack  the  place  in  person,  and 
declared  that  if  they  wculd  surrender  he  would  treat  tl>ero  weD, 
and  afford  them  protection,  but  that  if  they  were  obstinate,  he 
would  give  diem  no  quarter.  He  proceeded  *o  transport  lus 
troops  by  means  of  tlie  fieet,  to  die  oilier  side  of  the  G«\f-  It 
was  arranged  that  the  city  should  he  attacked  by  the  Turks  and 
Alhaniars  on  one  side,  and  by  thcj  E2:yptians  on  the  other.  Ibra- 
him took  the  command  exclusively,  and  Reschid  retired,  it  noc 
being  prariirablc  foi'  two  vizirs  to  ccmrnand  at  once. 

From  this  time  tiic  siicj^o  was  prosecuted  wiili  \igour.  Va- 
rious incidents  arc  related,  which  would  desen^e  to  be  here  re- 
corded, if  we  could  place  sufficient  ronfidenre  in  the  authenticitv 
of  the  various  narratives.  The  besieged  defended  themseh'es 
with  the  most  heroic  braver}-,  suffering  in  the  mean  time  nwsl 
severely  from  want  of  provisions  and  from  a  scarcity  of  the  mu- 
nitions of  war.  It  was  confulciitly  stated,  on  the  aiitlioni}*  of 
letters  from  Constantinople,  that  in  consequence  of  the  repres^'n- 
tations  of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  the  Porte  was  induced  to 
send  negotiators  to  the  head  quarters  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with 
authority  to  treat  with  the  Greek  chiefs  for  a  cessation  of  Iws- 
tilities.  Other  accounts  stated  that  this  measure  had  been  taken 
in  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Ibrahim  and  his  faiiicr. 
It  was  affirmed  that  die  pn)po^ition  which  was  to  be  made  to  the 
Greek  chiefs  was,  that  Ibrdiim  should  remain  in  the  military 
government  of  Greece  with  die  command  of  die  fortresses,  but 
that  each  place  slioidd  have  a  Lieutenant  Governor,  chosen  by 
the  Greeks  from  among  themselves,  h  was  stated  that  Husseim 
Bey,  formerly  inspector  of  the  arsenal,  and  Nedib  ESendi,  aseot 
to  the  viceroy  of  Egj'pt  were  charged  with  this  mission.     WW 
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ther  any  such  proposidon  was  ever  meditated  by  the  Turkish 
government  is  matter  of  doubt,  it  is  very  certain  ttiat  it  produced 
no  useful  result.     The  two  agents  above  named  arrived  at  tlie 
head  quarters  of  Ibrahim,  but  the  object  of  tlieir  mission  remains 
involved  in  doubt.     Tliere  was  no  suspension  of  hostilities,  but 
on  tlie  contrary  z.  more  vigorous  prosecution  of  tlie  siege.  Several 
vessels  laden  witli  supplies  for  the  place  were  captured  by  the 
Turkish  fleet.     Th'j  Turks  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of 
a  battery,  but  it  was  attacked  with  great  bravery  by  the  Greeks, 
and  retaken  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.     About  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary a  squadron  of  about  fifty  Mydriote  and  Spezziote  vessels, 
under  Miaulis  and   Snctouris,  sailed  for  Missolonghi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tlirowing  supplies  into  tlie  city.     This  expedition  was 
partially  successful,  though  the  relief  afforded  was  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  place.     There  appear  to  have  been  some  skir- 
mishes between  the  hostile  fleets,  but  amidst  the  contradictory 
accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  wliich  party  gained  the 
greatest  advantage. 

On  the  27th  o^  January,  Capt.  Abbot  of  the  British  corvette 
Rose,  anchored  off  'vasiJadi,  and  proposed  a  conference  with 
tlic  authorities  of  IV.^issolonglii  on  matters  of  importance.  Per- 
sons were  appointed  to  meet  him.  He  explained  tlie  purpose 
of  dieir  meeting,  by  presenting  die  fcBowing  IcUer. 

Id  the  watara  of  Miuolorghi,  from  on  boar.l  his  Britaniiic  Majesty*!  eonretta  Roff,  Jan.S7. 

Gentlemen — The  Capitan  Pacha  has  requested  me  to  inform 
the  Greek  authorities  of  Missolonghi,  that  in  the  space  of  eight 
days  from  this,  all  the  preparations  will  be  ready  to  give  the  as- 
sault to  that  place  ;  but  as  the  Capitan  Pacha  desires  to  avoid  the 
cflfusion  of  blood,  which  rou.st  be  the  consequence  of  the  town's 
being  taken  by  assault,  he  wishes  therefore  to  know  if  the  garri- 
son of  Missolonghi  will  capitulate,  ?nd,  in  that  case,  on  what  con- 
ditions. 

The  answer  given  me  by  you  I  will  setid  to  the  Capitan  Pacha ; 
but  I  think  it  my  duty  clearly  to  inform  the  Greek  authorities  of 
Missolonghi,  that  I  am  not  authorized  to  be  the  guarantee  of  the 
conditions  which  may  be  entered  into,  nor  will  I  give  my  opinion 
on  the  expediency  of  accepting  or  refusing  the  above  proposition 
of  the  Capitan  Pacha. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  gentlemen,  your  most  obedient  ser- 
vant, C.  ABBOTT,  Commamkr. 

To  Um  Gi«tk  toUmiUes  of  MiMoloDiki* 
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The  Greek  envoys  on  receiving  this  letter,  returned  to  the 
city  ^re:itly  disappointed  and  displeased,  and  imraediately  sent 
the  following  answer. 

'*  Sir — We  have  the  honour  to  reply  to  your  letter  of  the 
27th  inst.  in  which  you  lay  before  us  the  proposition  which  yoa 
were  charged  by  the  Capitan  Pacha  to  communicate  to  us.  And 
this  is  our  answer  to  that  proposition,  which  has  for  its  object  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace  between  us : 

**  The  Capitan  Pacha  is  well  aware  that  the  Greeks  have  suffered 
unheard  of  misfortunes,  shed  streams  of  blood,  and  seen  their 
towns  made  deserts ;  and  for  all  this  nothing  can  compensate, 
nothing  can  indemnify  them,  but  liberty  and  independence.  And 
as  for  the  attack  with  which  he  threatens  this  fortress  in  eight 
days  time,  we  are  ready  for  it,  and  we  trust  with  the  help  of  God, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  oppose  it,  as  we  did  that  of  Reschid 
Pacha,  last  July.  The  Capitan  Pacha  is  also  aware  thai  we  bave 
a  Govern mout,  in  compliance  with  whose  decree  we  are  bound  to 
fight  and  die.  To  that  Government  let  him,  therefore,  address  him- 
self, and  negotiate  peace  or  war. 

"  We  have  the  honour  to  subscribe  ourselves  with  respect  (for 
the  Provisi'inal  Commissioners  of  the  affairs  of  Western  Greece, 
and  for  all  the  Military  and  Civil  Chiefs,) 

"  D.  TIIEMELIS, 
**  In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  General, 

**  N.  PAPADOPOULOS. 

*'  Missolanghi,  l^th  (27th)  Jan.  1826. 

**  To  Capt.  Abbott,  Commander  of  tho  English  c<»ir«tie  VUme  >* 

The  editor  of  the  Greek  Chronicle,  which  was  still  prim- 
ed in  Missolong:hi,  expressed  great  indignation,  tliat  an  Eng- 
lish ofHcer  should  be  instrumental  in  making  this  proposal.  A 
similar  one  had  been  made  in  July  preceding,  from  the  Capitan 
Pacha,  through  the  commander  of  an  Austrian  frigate,  *'but 
diat,"  remarked  the  Greek  editor,  "  did  not  astonish  us,  for  we 
knew  that  Capt.  Bouratovitch  was  an  Austrian.  But  we  were 
overcome  with  grief,  and  wept  on  reflecting  that  an  Englishman 
could  offer  himself  as  an  agent  to  the  Capitan  Pacha,  and  pre- 
sent with  his  own  signature,  such  propositions  to  the  Greeks.** 

The  assault  threatened  in  tlie  foregoing  letter,  if  made,  did 
not  prove  successful.     In  March  Ibrahim  succeeded  in  gainiog 
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possession  of  the  litde  fort  of  Vasiladi,  situated  in  the  harbour  of 
Missolonghi,  about  half  a  league  in  advance  of  the  city.  The 
possession  of  this  fort  enabled  the  Turkish  commander  to  cut  off 
more  successfully  the  supplies  which  tlie  Greeks  were  constantly 
attempting  to  throw  into  the  place,  and  of  which  the  inhabitants 
were  in  great  want.  Tlie  garrison,  however,  persisted  in  refusing 
to  listen  to  any  proposals  of  surrender.  On  the  17th  of  March 
Sir  Frederick  Adam,  Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  proceeded  in  tlie  Naiad,  Capt.  Spencer,  to  the  camp 
before  Missolonghi,  and  had  a  conference  of  two  hours  with 
Ibrahim  Pacha  in  his  tent,  in  the  presence  of  the  Seraskier  and 
the  two  commissioners  from  the  F'orte,  Husseim  Bey,  and  Red- 
schid  EfTendi.  In' this  conference  he  solicited  Ibrahim  to  per- 
mit the  women,  children,  and  old  men  to  leave  Missolonghi  un- 
molested. Ibraliim,  declared  himself  ready  to  do  this  if  the  place 
would  surrender,  and  the  garrison  lay  down  their  arms,  in  which 
case  they  should  be  permitted  to  retire  unhurt,  as  well  as  the 
garrison  of  Anatolico.  The  proposal  was  rejected  by  the  be- 
sieged, on  which  Gen.  Adam  re-embarked,  and  left  Missolonghi 
to  its  fate.  This  transaction  is  related  on  the  authority  of  the 
Austrian  Observer.  Sir  Frederick  Adam  was  shortly  after- 
wards in  Paris,  where  he  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  die  brave  de- 
fence of  Missolonghi,  and  expressed  strong  hopes  that  the  gar^ 
rison  would  hold  out  to  the  end. 

Besides  the  extreme  difficulty  of  conveying  provisions  to  the 
relief  of  the  besieged,  the  Greeks  suffered  severely  from  the 
distressing  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  country.  So  large  a 
portion  of  the  country  had  been  devastated  by  the  enemy,  and 
so  many  people  were  compelled  to  rely  for  subsistence  on  the 
charity  of  those  among  whom  they  took  refuge,  that  the  soil  did 
not  afford  adequate  means  of  subsistence.*   This  state  of  things 

*  The  following  letter  from  an  European  paper  afibrdi  one  of  the  many 
evidences  of  the  extreme  privations  of  the  Greeki,  io  consequence  of  the  ravag- 
ing of  the  country  by  the  enemy. 

"LEGHORN,  Aprit.  12. 
"  \  vessel  from  the  Levant,  reports  having  seen,  on  the  islands  De  la  Sa- 
pienee^  or  the  Strophades,  more  than  twenty  thousand  women,  children,  and 
old  men,  all  escaped  from  the  Peloponnesus.  These  unfortunate  people,  who 
fled  in  the  month  of  Dt>ceml>er  last,  when  Ibrahim  Pacha  crossed  Tryphylia 
and  Elis  to  go  towards  Patras,  have  passed  the  winter  living  upon  grains  and 
oth<*r  articles  of  food  that  they  brought  with  them.  These  resources  are  ex> 
hauMed  ;  since  the  month  of  March,  they  have  lived  upon  roots  and  boitcHi 
leaves,  which  they  sometimes  mix  with  a  h<indful  of  meal.  This  unhealthy 
and  scanty  nouriithment  has  produced  among  them  disorders  which  have  d«* 
stroyed  more  than  five  thousand  ;  for,  at  first,  there  were  more  than  twenty- 
Art  thousand  refugaet .    A  dreadful  typhus  also  threatens  to  carry  of  the 
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being  made  known  to  some  of  the  active  friends  of  Greece  in 
Europe,  funds  were  immediately  raised  for  procuring  supplies. 
Mr.  Eynard  of  Geneva,  who  had  before  contributed  persooallf 
50,000  francs  in  aid  of  the  Greek  cause,  made  a  further  fiberaJ 
contribution,  die  Greek  Committee  of  Paris,  on  his  representa- 
tion voted  60,000,  and  that  of  Amsterdam  added  30,000.  Ves- 
sels were  sent  successively  from  ports  on  the  Adriatic,  with 
provisions  for  the  relief  of  5lissolonghi,  and  of  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally. Repeated  attempts  were  made  from  Zante  to  introduce 
these  supplies  into  Missolonghi,  some  of  which  were  successful, 
and  others  failed.  An  agent  of  the  Paris  committee,  in  writing 
from  Zante,  April  4,  said,  ^'  Every  day  I  succeed  in  throwing 
provisk)ns  into  Missolonghi.  There  are  many  difikulties,  but 
the  Z(*al  of  our  seamen  knows  how  to  surmount  them.  All  our 
news  is  favourable."  Anotlier  letter  irom  the  same  agent,  April 
6,  said,  "  Up  to  die  present  time  every  thing  is  in  favour  of  the 
besieged ;  Ibrahim  attacks  every  day  with  perseverance,  9nd 
every  day  is  beaten.  His  loss  must  be  more  than  8000  men. 
His  camp  has  been  burnt,  and  his  men  are  discouraged.  At  thb 
moment  a  strong  cannonade  is  heard,  but  we  feel  no  uneasiness. 
The  garrison  is  all  remounted,  and  has  received  provisions.'' 

These  liopps  were  too  confident,  li  was  not  in  the  power  of 
the  friends  of  Greece  much  longer  to  convey  to  the  heroic  de 
fenders  of  Missolonghi,  the  means  of  subsistence.  The  Greek 
fleet  under  Miaulis,  however,  made  one  furllier  attempt  to  alFord 
supplies.  It  sailed  from  Hydra  in  April,  and  on  the  12th,  a^ 
rived  in  sisjht  of  Missolons^hi.  On  the  ITith  an  ensas^ememtook 
place,  in  which  the  Greek  fleet  gained  some  advantages,  but  not 
of  so  decisive  a  character  as  to  rnnble  theui  to  llirow  pro\i>ions 
into  the  city.  Ibrahijn  from  this  time  directed  all  his  attention 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  supplies,  by  means  of  small  ves- 
sels from  Zante,  and  on  the  following  day  flat-bottomed  boats 
and  rafts,  armed  with  heavy  artillery,  were  stationed  in  >iich 
manner  as  to  cut  ofl^all  communication.  The  besieged,  wIk)  had 
for  a  long  time  been  sustained  by  the  scantj'  supplies  dailv  re- 
ceived from  Pctala,  and  Porto  Soro,  were  now  reduced  to  the 
most  deplorable  situation.     On  tlie  17th  and   IStli,  several  wo- 

rcmains  of  this  wretched  people.  Reconnmend  to  the  public  ctiarity  these  poor 
ChrisitUins,  who  have  crowded  about  a  cross,  to  which  they  have  attached  their 
supreme  and  last  hope.  There  are  some  thousand  others  who  have  retired  fo 
the  island  of  Prodano.  Take  pity  on  their  miseries.  To  pive  them  anv  efifoa* 
cious  assistance  in  provisions,  and  to  know  how  they  should  be  di&trihiited. 
communicalions  must  be  addressed  to  Count  Mercati,  at  Zante,  who  will  uSot^ 
the  means  necettary  to  their  arriviog  at  the  proposed  destination. 

Bottom  Doily  jidvertUer,  June  16 
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men,  children  and  old  men  died  of  hunger.  On  the  four  suc- 
ceeding days  the  horror  of  their  situation  increased  every  hour. 
No  one,  however,  thought  of  surrendering,  but  mines  were  pre- 
pared, in  various  parts  of  the  city,  as  tlie  engbes  of  self-destruc- 
tion. On  the  21st  and  22d,  Miaulb  again  attacked  the  Turkish 
fleet.  But  what  could  his  squadron  of  little  vessels  do,  against 
six  sliips  of  the  line,  eight  or  ten  frigates,  and  ninety  other  vessels? 
All  their  efforts  were  fruitless,  and  not  a  single  vessel  laden  with 
provisions  could  enter  the  town.  With  the  failure  of  these  at- 
tempts, the  besieged  saw  their  last  hopes  vanish.  On  the  22d 
they  went  to  the  church,  where  they  received  absolution,  which 
was  granted  to  them  by  Joseph,  Bishop  of  Rogous,  amidst  the 
tears  of  die  women  and  children.  At  ten  in  the  morning  this ' 
ceremony  was  finished.  They  shared  what  remained  of  the 
boiled  roots,  fish,  and  food  in  the  city,  and  each  held  himself 
ready  to  go  forward  and  die.  A  few  minutes  after  midnight,  about 
two  thousand  men,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  women,  and 
several  children,  who  had  previously  resolved  on  making  a  sortie, 
advanced  in  silence  towards  the  batteries  of  the  enemy.  They 
did  not  find  them  off  their  guards  but  were  met  with  determined 
bravery,  and  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  Of  the  Greeks,  who  fell 
with  impetuosity  upon  the  Turkish  lines,  about  500  lost  their 
lives  on  the  spot,  and  the  rest  of  the  party  escaped  to  the  moun- 
tains. Of  those  who  remained  in  the  city,  consisting  principaUy 
of  the  infirm,  and  of  women  and  cliildren,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  1000,  some  blew  themselves  up  by  the  mines  placed  for  the 
purpose,  some  drowned  themselves,  many  were  slaughtered  by 
the  enemy,  who  at  break  of  day  entered  the  city,  and  130  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  strong  house,  defended  themselves 
through  the  whole  of  the  next  day,  making  a  great  carnage  of 
the  attacking  Egyptians,  and  at  length  when  exhausted  by  fa- 
tigue, and  want  of  food,  blew  themselves  up,  at  the  moment 
when  they  were  about  to  fall  into  the  power  of  the  enemy.  About 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  and  three  thousand  women  and  chil- 
dren, were  returned  as  prisoners.  These  were  mostly  carried  to 
Prevesa  and  Arta,  where  they  were  sold,  at  a  low  price,  like 
cattle.  The  loss  of  the  Turks  was  severe,  but  the  number  has 
not  been  ascertained.  Among  the  killed  was  Husseim  Bey,  one  of 
the  most  efficient  of  Ibrahim's  officers.  The  Greeks  who  escaped 
in  the  sortie,  retired  by  the  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  and 
finally  reached  Napoli,  worn  down  with  fatigue,  robbed  of  tlieir 
homes  and  tlieir  families,  and  destitute  of  every  thing.* 

•  Thw  narrative  i«  extracted  from  a  great  variety  of  accounts,  which  differ 
rrom  each  other  couiidcrably  iu  many  of  the  detaib  of  this  di«agtrous  event . 
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Thus  terminated  this  memorable  siege,  after  a  resolute  and 
persevering  defence  which  has  few  parallels  in  history.  The 
steadiness  with  which  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  re^sted  all 
attempts  to  induce  them  to  make  a  voluntary  surrender,  may 
be  considered  an  additional  proof  to  the  many  which  the  war  has 

Some  of  them  represent  the  carnage  of  that  awful  night  as  still  more  dreadful 
than  is  here  related.  The  account  published  in  the  Oriental  Spectauir.  sajs 
that  the  old  men,  the  wounded,  and  the  women  and  children,  who  remained  in 
the  city,  had  retired  to  a  va«it  building,  where,  s«^iog  themselves  surroondcd 
hy  their  conquerors,  they  set  6 re  to  a  mine  which  had  been  dug  under  them, 
•ml  they  were  no  more.  Another  account,  a<$  it  differs  still  more  from  those 
which  we  have  followed  in  the  text,  we  here  subjoin.  It  was  published  at 
Malta,  as  translated  from  an  account  written  by  an  officer  in  the  suite  of  one 
of  the  Turkish  commanders,  dated  April  23. 

"  Yesterday,  Saturday  the  22d  April,  about  six  o*c1ock  in  the  evening,  Cs- 
raiscachi  having  reached  the  tups  of  the  mnuntaius  Carasora,  with  about  5i.«'> 
of  his  men,  they  fired  a  volley,  as  a  signal  to  tfie  rebeU  ot  MiK«4»loDgfaJ  of 
having  come  to  their  aiuiistaiice.  The  canriiton  of  Missolooghi  having  de> 
cided  to  retire  from  that  place,  they  made  the  necessary  preparations,  and 
hoped  to  succeed  without  bring  |>erceived  by  our  troops  ;  and  about  three 
bi>urs  after  dark,  tiiey  directed  the  two  chieftains,  Marri  and  Brcmce^lo,  to 
make  a  sortie  with  QilO  men,  and  to  attempt  to  gain  poss«>Mioo  of  one  of  otir 
batteries,  situated  on  the  sea  shore  leading  towards  the  Convent,  which  was 
manned  by  the  Arabs.  They  did  this  in  the  view,  that  at>er  ha\ing  taken 
possession  of  ihe  battery,  they  might  open  the  nay  to  the  remainder  of  the 
garrisou  and  their  families,  and  escape  unperceived  More  than  a  thousand 
women  and  children,  H ho  were  uni%iHitig  longer  to  remain  in  the  town,  fol- 
lowed these  two  chieftains,  armed  and  dressed  a«  males,  with  the  hope  ot  bein^ 
able  to  make  good  their  flight  ,  having  reached  the  bHtt«^ry,  they  were  not  able 
to  stand  against  the  continued  (ire  of  the  Ar  ibs,  nnd  attempted  by  flt«:ht  to 
reach  the  mountain<i  without  being  discovered  by  our  command<>rs  ;  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed,  for  Rumely  V'alesy,  and  his  brother  Morea  Val^y 
Pacha,  had  taken  eveiy  precaution  ^heu  they  saw  the  flashes  of  the  musketry 
discharged  by  the  men  under  Carai<»CHchi.  feeling  convinced  from  the  rep«*ni 
of  the  prisoners  rpspecting  the  want  of  provii^ions  in  the  toun,  that  a  6ifht 
would  ho  attempte<l,  and  had  not  faileil  to  reinforce  our  troops  at  the  differrnt 
fort^,  and  to  line  all  the  country  at  the  loot  of  the  mcuutains  with  regular  and 
irreeular  troops,  infantry  and  cavalry. 

*'  The  abo^e  mentioned  chieftains  in  their  fli<;ht  to  the  mountains  were  thiK 
met  by  our  troops,  and  in  the  hope*  of  relieving  themselves  of  their  superftu- 
ous  loads,  and  escape,  they  put  to  death  8(M)  women  and  cliildreu,  (a»  unable 
to  ke?p  company  with  them,)  and  lt.*d  up  the  mountains,  crying  out  to  each 
other  to  save  themselves  as  well  as  thry  could. 

"The  remainder  of  the  Greeks,  who  waited  in  Mi«so1onghi  nntil  the  cap- 
ture of  onr  battery,  observe<l  that  their  two  chicftain«  had  takt'n  6i^ht,  and 
got  so  alarmed  and  confused  that  they  abandoned  their  |>osts.  Four  hundred 
of  them  shut  themselves  up  in  the  wind-mill,  and  above  54M>  others  took  reiu:n^ 
in  their  different  battel  ies  on  the  shore  ;  the  rest  dispersed  themselves  in  r»*r- 
ties  of  tens  and  twenties,  and  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  continued  firing 
which  was  kept  up. 

"Our  troops  observing  the  confusion  of  the  rel>els,  rushed  in,  part  bv  sea. 
and  part  hy  land,  and  took  possession  of  the  fortifications,  and  as  a  ^^ignal  oC^ 
their  success,  set  fire  to  them  in  dil*'erent  places.  At  this  time,  manv  wonieo 
and  children,  who  were  without  protecti<m,  in  order  to  escape  beins:  taken  bf 
our  people  who  were  coming  up  to  tliem,  ran  to  the  ditchea  and  drowned 
themselves. 
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dfibrded,  that  the  Greeks,  although  they  may  be  in  time  exter- 
minated by  a  vastly  superior  power,  cannot  be  brought  to  sub- 
mission, under  the  most  appalling  circumstances,  to  the  Ottoman 
yoke.  Of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  rich 
and  populous  city,  the  world  knows  little,  as  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  the  incidents  of  the  siege  has  been  published.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Mayer,  a  Swiss,  and  one  of  tlie  hundred 
and  thirty  persons  who  perished  in  the  last  defence  of  Misso- 
longbi,  written  a  few  days  before  his  death,  will  sen^e  to  show 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  inhabitants. 

"The  labours  which  we  have  undergone,  and  a  wound  which 
I  have  received  in  the  shoulder,  while  I  am  in  expectation  of  one 
which  will  be  my  passport  to  eternity,  have  prevented  me  till 
now  from  bidding  you  ray  last  adieu.  We  are  reduced  to  feed 
upon  the  most  disgusting  animals — we  are  suffering  horribly  witli 
hunger  and  thirst.  Sickness  adds  much  to  the  calamities  which 
overwhelm  us.  Seventeen  hundred  and  forty  of  our  brothers 
are  dead.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  bombs  and  balls, 
thrown  by  the  enemy,  have  destroyed  our  bastions  and  our 
houses.  We  have  been  terribly  distressed  by  the  cold,  for  we 
have  suffered  great  want  of  wood.  Notwithstanding  so  many 
privations,  it  is  a  great  and  noble  spectacle  to  witness  tlie  ardour 
and  devotedness  of  the  garrison.  A  few  days  more,  and  these 
brave  men  will  be  angelic  spirits  who  will  accuse  before  God  the 
indifference  of  Christendom  for  a  cause  which  is  that  of  religion. 
All  the  Albanians  who  had  deserted  from  the  standard  of  Re- 
scind Pacha,  have  now  rallied  under  that  of  Ibrahim.  In  the 
name  of  all  our  bravo  men,  among  whom  are  Nolha  Boizaris, 


"  Our  troops  haviniif  received  orders  to  subdue  the  town  that  night,  and  to 
put  to  the  sword  all  they  might  met  with,  ru<ihc<l  into  the  town  of  MissoKmg- 
hi,  and  either  took  prisoners  or  destroyed  all  whom  they  found.  Many  women 
and  children  were  taken  prisoners.  The  60U  Greeks  who  were  above  mentioned 
as  having  shut  themselves  up  in  the  batteries  on  the  shore,  were  then  attarkr.d, 
and  after  considerable  6flng,  in  the  space  of  two  hours  were  ail  dest roved. 

<*  AAer  this  none  were  left,  except  the  3(K)  who  were  shut  up  in  the  wind- 
milt.  These  were  then  assaulted  by  our  people,  and  the  rebels  (most  of  them 
officers)  observing  their  imminent  danger,  set  fire  to  their  gunpowder  and 
blew  themselves  up. 

'*  The  destruction  of  the  rebels  has  been  unexampled — their  numbers  killed 

in  the  town  are  reckoned  at iJlOO 

Killed  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  -        -         -    *     -         -        -  fiOQ 

Taken  alive  in  diflerent  parts,  (men,) 150 

Women  killed, 13U0 

Women  and  children  drowned, 800 

Women  and  children  taken  prisoners       -         -         -«       -         -        -         34(10 

Total,  8280 
^e  BaMon  DaUy  Mrertiur,  Aug.  15,  1826. 
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Tzavellas,  Papadia^MautopoIas,  and  myself,  whom  the  govern- 
ment has  ap|x>inted  general  to  a  body  of  its  troops,  I  amuNmce 
to  you  the  resolution,  sworn  to  before  heaven,  to  defend  foot  by 
foot  the  land  of  Missolonghi,  and  to  bury  ourselves,  without  lis- 
tening to  any  capitulation,  under  the  ruins  of  lliis  citj'.  We  are 
drawing  near  our  final  hour.  History  will  render  us  justice — pos- 
terity will  weep  over  our  misfortunes.  1  am  proud  to  think  that 
the  blood  of  a  Swiss,  of  a  child  of  William  Tell,  is  about  to  min- 
gle with  that  of  the  heroes  of  Greece.  May  the  relatiou  of  the 
siege  of  Missolonghi,  which  1  have  written,  survive  me.  I  have 
made  several  copies  of  it.  Cause  this  letter,  dear  S***,  to  be 
inserted  in  some  journal." 

In  the  mean  lime,  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Greece  were 
not  idle  spectators  of  these  events,  though  their  effi>rts  were  in  a 

f;reat  degree  paralyzed  by  a  want  of  harmony,  and  by  a  dread- 
111  scarcity  of  provisions.  Colocotroni  made  an  attempt  to  get 
possession  of  Tripolitza,  by  a  coup  de  main,  but  be  did  not  suc- 
ceed, and  he  retreated  and  established  bis  head  quarters,  with 
about  2000  men  at  Argoa. 

Col.  Favier,  having  formed  a  little  army  of  2000  regular 
troops,  cavalry,  artillery  and  infantry,  attempted  an  expedition 
into  Negroponi.  He  marched  his  troops  to  Rapht,  where  they 
embarked,  and  shortly  after  landed  at  Stura,  in  the  island  of 
Eiiboea,  in  front  of  Marathon.  He  then  marched  immediately 
upon  Caryrto,  where  there  was  a  Turkish  garrison.  He  took 
possession  of  the  town  and  ordered  an  assault  of  the  garrison, 
which  was  in  part  successful,  but  the  Turks  having  manned  a 
heavy  battery  turned  it  with  effect  upon  the  Qreeks,  and  obliged 
them  to  retire.  The  Turks  soon  received  a  reinforcement  of 
1500  men,  commanded  by  Omer  Pacha,  governor  of  Negropont, 
and  Favier,  after  several  engagements,  in  which  he  k>st  a  num- 
ber of  his  officers,  and  after  exhausting  his  ammunition,  and  pro- 
visions, was  obliged  to  send  for  assistance.  A  number  of  vessels, 
with  irregular  troops  under  Grissotti  and  Varse  were  sent  to  his 
aid,  and  he  again  advanced  on  Carysto.  But  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  retreat,  and  the  troops  were  re-embarked,  the  cavsdry 
and  artillery  for  Marathon  and  Athens,  and  the  infantry  for  the 
island  of  Andros.  The  cavalry  in  this  expedition  were  com- 
manded by  Renard  de  St.  Jean  d'Angely.  D'Angely  found  no 
other  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself,  and  in  the  foIk)wing 
August  he  returned  to  Paris,  accompanied  by  a  son  of  Petro 
Bey,  a  Maniote  chief. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  Representatives  of  the  several  Greek 
provinces  met  at  Epidaurus,  forming  what  was  called  the  third 
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National  Assembly.  They  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  session 
when  they  received  tlie  news  of  the  capture  of  Missolonghi,  and 
of  the  preparations  of  the  eneray  for  further  enterprises.  With 
the  hope  of  calling  into  action  the  energies  of  the  people  with 
the  greatest  promptitude  and  efficacy,  they  resolved  to  concen- 
trate all  the  powers  of  government  in  a  commission,  consisting  of 
the  following  persons,  Petro  Mavromichalis,  Andreas  Zaimi,  A. 
Delijannis,  G.  Sesseni,  Spiridion  Tricoupis,  Andreas  Jacos,  Jo- 
hannes VJachos,  D.  Tzaniados,  A.  H.  Anargynos,  A.  Monarchi- 
des,  and  E.  Demetriacopulos.  Zaimi  was  appointed  president. 
The  duration  of  this  commission  was  limited  to  the  end  of  the 
following  September,  when  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  to  meet  again.  Having  published  this  arrangement,  in  an 
address  to  the  Greek  nation,  in  which  they  call  upon  them  to 
obey  the  government  thus  established,  and  to  unite  tlieir  efibrts 
in  accomplishing  the  great  end  of  their  struggle,  they  dissolved 
the  assembly,  after  publishing  also  the  following  declaration. 

"  Tiie  Representatives  of  the  different  provinces  of  Greece, 
assembled  at  Eprdaurus,  and  legally  and  regularly  convened  in 
the  third  National  Assembly,  having  adopted  plans  tending  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  unanimously  decided 
upon  that  which  present  circumstances  demand,  and  upon  the 
necessary  mode  of  carrying  their  decisions  into  execution,  pre- 
vious to  the  prorogation  of  their  labors,  as  ordained  by  the  de- 
cree No.  4,  oflfer  in  the  first  place  to  the  throne  of  the  Most 
High,  humbly  and  submissively,  the  tribute  of  the  most  sincere 
and  heartfelt  thanks  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  devoutly  trusts 
in  him,  and  which,  ahhough  he  in  his  wisdom  has  submitted  it 
to  bitter  trials,  he  has  not  for  a  moment  forsaken,  during  the 
course  of  its  long  and  arduous  struggle,  but  has  looked  down 
u|)on  it  from  on  high,  and  evinced  to  it  his  divine  power  and  the 
glory  of  his  sacred  name. 

"  Having,  from  the  depths  of  their  hearts,  performed  the  duty 
of  testifying  tlieir  gratitude  towards  the  Omnipotent  Providence, 
they  proclaim,  in  the  name  of  the  Greek  nation,  its  unanimous 
and  undivided  determination  to  live  and  die  amidst  all  the  chances 
of  war,  in  firm  adherence  to  the  holy  precepts  of  the  Christian 
religion,  in  defence  of  their  country,  and  timt  they  will  unceas- 
ingly struggle  to  deliver  Greece,  which  a  long  despotism  has  pol- 
luted and  enslaved,  and  which  barbarism  has  profaned. 

"  The  Greek  nation  hopes  that  its  heroic  devotion  and  its  bril- 
liant deeds,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  depressing  trials,  which 
have  proved  to  the  potentates  of  Christendom,  that  which  at  the 
beginning  of  their  contest,  they  by  discourse  and  invocations 
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failed  to  express,  namely — ^thal  the  Greek  nation  did  not  take 
up  arms  to  establish  its  political  existence  on  revolutionary  prin- 
ciples, which  monarchical  Europe  cannot  admit  of,  or  to. appro- 
priate to  itself  a  foreign  country,  or  to  subject  other  nations;  but 
to  deliver  itself  from  that  which  is  by  some  wrongly  denominated 
Turkish  legitimacy,  which  tlie  Greek  nation  never  acknowledg- 
ed, and  which  the  Porte  itself  never  imagined  that  it  possessed. 
Tlie  Greek  nation  did  not  arm  itself  to  violate  its  oaths,  or  to 
transgress  its  duty  and  obligations,  for  it  never  swore  fealty  to  the 
Sultan  as  his  captive  slave,  nor  did  the  Sultan  ever  exact  as  a 
master  those  oaths  by  force  or  iolence :  nor  do  the  Hellenians 
fight  to  subvert  tl)ose  institutions  which  have  social  order  for 
their  basis ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  they  had  no  institutions  or 
laws  but  the  word  of  the  Sultan.  The  Greek  nation  in  taking 
up  and  retaining  their  arms,  sought  and  still  seek  the  glory  of  the 
Christian  name,  which  was,  together  with  its  clergy,  persecuted 
and  condemned.  It  seeks  the  perfect  independence  of  the  land 
of  its  ancestors,  of  which  violence  and  force  alone  deprived  it. 
It  seeks  freedom  and  a  political  existence,  of  which  it  has  been 
despoiled  ;  in  a  word,  it  wishes  to  avoid  subjection  to  any  nation 
whatever,    v 

"  These  are  the  objects  for  which  the  Greek  nation  combats  ; 
for  these  alone  it  sees,  placidly  and  without  yielduig,  its  cities  and 
its  villages  deluged  with  blood,  its  country  made  a  desert,  thou- 
sands of  its  members  dragged  to  slaughter,  thousands  into  slaveiy 
and  debasement ;  for  these,  alone,  with  a  firm  determination,  it 
has  dared  to  prefer  the  loss  of  its  tnost  valued  relations  to  a  re- 
lapse into  the  power  of  the  Turkish  tyranny. 

"  The  representatives  of  the  Greek  nation  consider  it  tlieir  dutj 
to  proclaim  these  things  openly  to  those  who  are  attached  to  the 
name  of  Christ,  and  whose  hearts  beat  responsive  to  the  gefce- 
roiis  sentiments  and  the  unchangeable  resolution  of  the  Greek 
people.  They  entertain  a  fervent  hope  tliat  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  who  exercise  dominion  under  Christ,  convinced  of  the 
equity  and  justice  of  their  contest,  will,  in  this  appalling  hour,  cast 
an  eye  of  pity  on  an  unfortunate  nation,  whose  sufferings  arise 
from  its  professing  and  maintaining  a  similar  creed  as  themselves. 
'  "  The  representatives  of  Greece  proclaim  aloud  the  above  in 
the  face  of  God  and  man,  and  in  relinquishing  their  labour  as 
members  of  the  national  assembly  until  next  September,  they 
offer  up  their  supplication  with  confident  hopes  and  humbfe 
prayers  to  the  throne  of  the  Almighty,  and  solicit  his  omnipotent 
benevolence  to  look  with  an  eye  of  mercy  on  tlie  dangers  of  his 
creatures,  and  to  shed  the  rich  effusions  of  his  clemency  on  the 
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Greek  nation,  which  considers  him  as  its  only  hope,  its  sole 
refuge,  and  last  resource* 

The  President  of  the  Assembly, 
(L.  S.)  PANUTZOS  NOTARAS. 

The  Secretaiy  General, 
A.  PAPADOPULOS. 

Gi\-en  at  Epidauius,  April  16th  (38th.) 

Soon  after  the  destruction  of  Missolonghi,  tlie  fleet  of  the 
Capitan  Pacha  returned  to  the  Dardanelles,  where  it  remained 
inactive  for  more  than  two  months.  Ibrahim  returned  with  the 
greater  part  of  his  troops  to  Patras,  and  a  long  period  elapsed 
before  he  attempted  any  further  movement.  Indeed  he  ac- 
complished nothing  of  any  importance  during  the  whole  summer 
and  the  succeeding  winter.  He  marched  a  part  of  his  troops 
u))on  Calavrita  and  Tripolitza,  and  part  upon  IVlodon.  His  ef- 
forts appear  to  have  been  paralyzed  by  the  losses  sustained  by 
him,  by  the  plagjue  which  prevailed  in  several  of  the  garrisons, 
particularly  at  Modon,  and  the  want  of  provisions,  for  whiclh  he 
was  entirely  dependent  on  supplies  from  Egypt.  He  was  also 
himself  dangerously  ill,  for  twenty  days,  at  Modon,  in  July. 
So  remarkable  was  his  iuacti\ity  that  it  was  suspected  to  arise 
from  indisposition,  on  the  part  of  his  father  the  viceroy,  to  a 
further  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  supposition  however  has 
not  yet  been  proved  by  any  satisfactory  evidence.  On  the 
contrary,  considerable  efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  send 
supplies  and  reinforcements.  In  July  32  trans{)orts,  escorted  by 
8  ships  of  war,  arrived  at  Modon  with  provisions,  and  4000 
Arab  troops,  and  immediately  after,  preparations  were  made  for 
still  further  reinforcements. 

Reschid  Pacha  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  Cutay 
Pacha,  as  Seraskier  of  Roumelia.  He  advanced  into  Livadia, 
and  after  a  good  deal  of  delav  took  jwsscssion  of  Thebes.  At 
lengtli  with  a  large  army  of  I'urks  and  Albanians,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  army  of  the  Pacha  of  Negropont,  he  marched 
into  Attica.  An  attack  upon  Athens  had  been  long  exiK'cted, 
and  many  of  tlie  inhabitants  retired  to  tlie  neiglibouring  islands. 
In  the  beginning  of  August  the  Turkish  army,  in  three  bodies 
nearly  surrounded  tlie  city,  and  established  their  advanced  posts 
within  gun-shot  of  the  walls.  Tliey  occupied  tiiemselves  in 
erecting  batteries  on  the  back  of  the  Pnyx,  where  they  mount- 
ed three  48  lb.  cannon,  with  several  of  smaller  dimensions,  to 
bombard  the  city  and  the  acropolis.  The  Greeks  however  kept 
post  on  the  liill  of  the  museimi,  under  the  protectiou  of  the  can* 
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noo  of  the  acropolis,  and  a  strong  garrison,  with  several  Greek 
captains,  opterea  that  fortress.  Among  the  captains  was  Masiro 
Casta,  a  very  skilful  miner. 

The  Greek  captains  before  thb  time  had  been  making  pre- 
parations to  march  against  the  Seraskier,  and  for  that  purpose 
bad  assembled  a  large  number  of  tro(X)s  at  Salamis.  While  the 
Turks  were  erecting  their  batteries,  Karaiskaki  with  a  thousand 
men  went  from  Salamis  to  Eleusis,  where  he  maintained  himself 
against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  light  troops  despatched  against 
him  from  the  Ottoman  camp.  Archoudopolo,  with  several 
hundred  men  landed  near  Megara,  and  threw  himself  into  the 
mountains  of  the  isthmus.  The  captains  who  remained  were 
joined  at  Salamis  on  the  10th  by  the  Ionian  phalanx  of  four 
hundred  men,  commanded  by  Omarphopolo.  This  corps  was 
formed  two  months  before,  and  consisted  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  Archipelaeo,  who  were  in  the  Morea.  It  was 
governed  by  a  council  of  1 5  members;  and  a  commander  of 
their  own  choice,  and  had  a  common  trcasuij,  with  a  fuod  for 
the  support  of  widows  and  orphans  of  the  members  who  should 
fall  in  the  service.  On  the  same  day,  also,  Col.  Favier  arrived 
with  1500  Tacticos  as  they  were  called,  from  Methana,  where 
he  had  been  encamped.  On  the  1 1  th  of  August  all  these  forces 
sailed  for  die  Pireus  where  they  landed  without  oppositioo. 
From  there  tliey  advanced  across  the  wood  of  Olives  which 
covers  the  plain,  directing  their  course  towards  the  camp  wliich 
was  established  near  the  academy.  In  tlie  mean  time,  Karais- 
kaki advanced  by  the  Eleusis  road.  The  whole  of  this  day  was 
employed  in  making  these  movements  and  preparing  for  the 
battle  of  the  succeeding  day. 

At  day  break  on  the  12ih,  Favier  marched  with  his  corps  on 
the  left,  while  Karaiskaki  advanced  in  good  order  on  the  ri^ht. 
The  Roumeliotes  formed  the  centre,  and  the  Ionian  phalanx  v^as 
destined  to  form  a  reserve,  and  to  sustain  the  first  of  the  three 
bodies  that  might  fall  back.  At  the  same  moment  Goura,  \ilio 
was  acquainted  with  these  arrangements  made  a  sortie  from  the 
acropolis,  and  attacked  the  battery  of  the  Pnyx  with  great  sptm. 
But  it  was  defended  by  the  Turks  with  great  obstinacv,  and  ihey 
retained  possession  of  it.  Goura  pressed  by  superior  numbers, 
after  having  lost  several  men,  was  obliged  to  retire  into  the  for- 
tress. The  battle  was  kept  up  witli  ftiry  on  both  sides,  fw 
several  hours,  and  with  balanced  success.  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  day,  Favier's  corps,  sustained  by  the  Roumeliotes,  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  possession  of  a  mound,  which  was  for  a  kwi: 
time  disputed,  with  a  piece  of  cannon  and  two  standards.     The 
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advantage  of  the  day  remained  with  the  Greeks,  who,  however, 
found  tdeinselves  reduced  to  a  single  piece  of  cannon,  out  of  four 
which  they  had  during  tlie  battle,  the  other  tliree  having  burst. 
The  next  day,  when  the  combat  was  about  to  be  renewed  with 
uicreased  fury,  Oiner  Pacha  arrived  with  two  thousand  cavahy, 
and  immediately  began  tlie  charge.  Favier  ordered  his  troops 
to  form  a  hollow  square.  They  began  to  execute  this  manoeu- 
vre, but  the  charge  was  made  with  such  impetuosity  that  the 
Tacticos^  af&ighted  at  the  mass  that  seemed  about  to  crush 
them,  had  not  time  to  form,  and  their  ranks  were  broken.  Fa- 
vier made  vain  efforts  to  rally  diem,  and  was  bravely  supported 
by  the  Philhellenians,  who  sustained  the  shock,  but  were  almost 
ail  wounded.  The  Roumeliotes  also  made  a  brave  effort  to  sus- 
tain the  battle,  but  an  impulse  had  been  given  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  resist,  and  the  disorder  became  general.  The  Turk- 
ish infantry  fell  upon  Karaiskaki,  who  was  obliged  to  retreat 
precipitately.  The  Turks  took  possession  of  the  place  where 
the  Greeks  had  deposited  the  wounded  of  the  day  before,  and 
tliey  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  This  battle  was  fought  with 
more  steady  and  persevering  bravery  on  both  sides  than  almost 
any  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  Greeks  were 
gready  out  numbered  by  the  enemy,  particularly  m  artillery  and 
cavalry.  They  had  about  6000  infantry,  and  only  50  cavalr^. 
The  Turks  immediately  became  undisputed  masters  of  the  city 
and  the  plain  of  Athens.  The  citadel  remained  m  the  posses- 
sion of  Goura. 

The  Turkish  fleet  remained  in  port  at  the  Dardanelles  until 
about  the  middle  of  July,  when  it  sailed,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
vessels,  with  a  body  of  troops  on  board.  Troops  were  also  as- 
sembled on  the  Asiatic  coast,  subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Capi- 
tan  Pacha,  and  it  was  supposed  that  an  attack  was  to  be  made  on 
some  one  of  the  Grecian  islands.  His  movements,  however,  were 
so  indecisive  that  it  has  not  been  ascertained  to  this  day,  what  was 
his  plan  of  campaign.  It  is  probable  that  an  attack  upon  Samos 
was  meditated.  On  the  8di  of  August  he  landed  a  part  of  his 
troops  at  Saiagik  and  sailed  for  Mytilene,  where  he  remabed 
with  his  fleet  until  the  19th.  On  the  21st,  the  fleet  was  seen 
under  sail  towards  the  channel  of  Scio,  and  on  the  25th,  directing 
its  course  towards  Samos.  Its  movements  were  watched  by 
Sactouris,  who  kept  the  sea  with  a  fleet  of  53  vesseb;  Miaulis  in 
the  mean  time  was  occupied  m  transporting  a  body  of  Roume- 
*  liote  troops  from  Napoli  to  Hydra,  which  was  supposed  to  be  in 
danger  of  invasion.  On  the  26th  the  Capitan  Pacha  took  on 
board  his  fleet  7000  troops  at  Saiagik,  and  sailed  towards  Samos, 
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but  soon  after  finding  that  sickness  prevailed  to  a  great  degree 
among  the  troops,  he  lauded  them  at  Scio,  and  proceeded  with  his 
fleet  again  to  Mytilene,  where  he  remained  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  at  anchor  until  November,  when  he  returned  with  his  whde 
squadron  to  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  and  Grecian  fieets 
were  often  near  each  other,  and  there  are  accounts  of  some  con- 
flicts between  them,  but  they  are  not  of  a  sufficiently  authentic 
character  to  enable  us  to  rely  with  much  confidence  on  the  details. 
The  Turkish  fleet  sustained  some  losses  from  storms  and  acci- 
dents. 

In  August  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  began  to  prepare  another 
grand  expedition,  to  reinforce  his  son  Ibrahim.  To  supply  the 
losses  in  the  Morea,  constant  recruits  were  necessary.  These 
were  obtained  fit>m  his  Arabian  subjects,  with  little  other  cost 
than  that  of  arming,  training  and  affording  them  subsistence. 
For  the  purpose  of  forming  these  recruits,  and  instructing  them 
in  the  European  tactics,  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Chrisliao  in- 
habitants ot  Greece,  Mehemet  Ali  kept  in  pay  a  large  number 
of  European  officers,  principally  Frenchmen.  At  the  head  of 
these  oflacers  was  Gen.  Bover,  who  had  attained  some  disdnc- 
tion  in  tlie  semce  of  Napoleon.  Before  this  expedition  was 
ready  to  sail,  Boyer,  and  most  of  the  other  foreign  officers,  quit- 
ted the  service  of  the  viccrov  and  relumed  to  France.  After 
many  unexpected  delays,  a  squadron  of  70  vessek  sailed  on  the 
17th  of  November,  from  Alexandria,  and  on  the  1st  of  the  fol- 
lowing month  landed  7000  U'oops  at  IModon,  of  wliom  600  were 
cavalr)'.  This  reinforcement  made  more  than  .50,000  meo 
transported  from  Egypt  to  the  Morea,  none  of  whom  have  re- 
turned, and  two  thirds  of  whom  probably  have  already  found  a 
grave  in  Greece. 

Although  Ibrahim  had  effected  nothing  of  importance  ance 
the  capture  of  Missolonghi,  he  did  not  remain  entirely  inactive. 
He  made  many  marches  with  a  |>ortion  of  his  troops,  and  found 
some  employment  in  repelling  the  various  attacks  upon  him,  by 
Colocotroni  and  other  Grecian  chiefs.  In  August  he  marched 
into  Laconia,  and  after  taking  possession  of  Mistra,  which  is 
near  die  ruins  of  Sparta,  he  entered  the  territorv'  of  Mania, 
where  he  took  possession  of  a  number  of  villages.  He  here 
was  engaged  in  several  conflicts,  but  whether  of  a  verv  serious 
nature  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  According  to  the' Oriental 
Spectator,  he  bunit  Maratlionisi,  and  entered  Scutari  and  seve- 
ral other  towns.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Tripolitza,  where, 
with  the  remnant  of  his  ai-my,  he  remained  for  a  lone;  time  in 
a  state  of  inacUvitv. 
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In  the  year  1825,  an  arrangement  was  made  by  the  Greek 
deputies  in  London,  who  had  tlie  appropriation  of  tlie  funds 
arising  from  the  Greek  loan,  for  the  building  and  equipment  of  a 
number  of  steam  vesseb  in  England,  and  of  two  large  frigates  in 
the  United  States,  to  be  placed  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Cochrane,  who  stipulated  to  enter  the  Greek  service.  By  va- 
rious unfortunate  accidents,  and  the  gross  misconduct  and  bad  faith 
of  some  of  the  agents  to  whom  die  execution  of  these  arrange- 
ments was  entrusted,  the  equipment  of  the  vessels  waS  delayed 
far  beyond  all  expectation,  and  the  despatch  of  a  part  of 
them  was  entirely  defeated.  Lord  Cochrane,  and  die  important 
reinforcement  of  these  powerful  vessels,  were  impatiently  ex- 

|)ected  in  Greece,  even  before  tlie  fall  of  Missolonghi.  At 
ength  on  the  4th  of  September  1826,  the  Steam  Boat  Perse- 
verance, a  fine  vessel,  witli  an  engine  of  80  horse  power, 
with  a  powerful  armament  of  ten  sixty-eiglit  pound  cannon,  and 
commanded  by  Capt.  Hastings,  arrived  at  Napoli.  Her  arrival 
was  hailed  with  great  ioy ,  as  affi>rding  the  promise  of  furUier  effi- 
cient succours  of  a  like  kind.  On  the  6tli  of  December  the 
Hellas,  a  fine  ship  of  64  guns,  built  at  New  York,  arrived  at 
Napoli,  after  a  passage  of  53  days,  commanded  by  Capt.  Gregory 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  Contastavlos  the 
Greek  agent,  and  navigated  by  a  crew  of  American  sailors. 
She  was  filled  with  munitions  of  war,  much  more  than  were 
necessary  for  her  own  armament,  and  was  in  every  respect  ready 
ibr  immediate  service.  From  Napoli  she  sailed  to  Hydra,  where 
her  American  crew  was  discharged,  and  she  was  placed  under 
ifae  command  of  Admiral  Miaulis,  wlio  soon  sailed  with  her  to 
Egina,  where  the  commission  of  government  was  then  stationed. 
Litde  was  effected  by  either  of  these  vessels,  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  distraction  in 
which  the  government  and  chiefs  of  the  country  were  now  in- 
volved, and  which  paralyzed  all  military  efibrts.  Tlie  Perse- 
verance, however,  joined  tlie  fleet  of  Miaulis,  and  proceeded  to 
the  defence  of  Samos,  where,  if  the  expected  attack  had  been 
made,  she  would  probably  have  renderea  efficient  service.  She 
afterwards  made  a  short  cruise,  without  falling  m  with  the  enemy, 
and  returned  to  Syra  on  die  15th  of  December. 

The  decree  of  the  National  AsseipfaJyof  Greece  by  which  aa 
administrative  commissk)n  was  established,  invested  with  all  the 
powers  of  government,  limited  the  duration  of  that  commission 
to  the  end  of  September,  when  it  was  oi:de;red  that  Uie  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  should  resume  their  deliberations,  and 
Q^  QD  a  setded  form  of  government.    The  sai^e  decree  of  ibe 
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assembly  named  another  commission  conssting  of  members  of 
that  body,  to  call  together  the  assembly  at  the  appcnnted  time, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  express  authority  was  given  them 
to  fix  the  place  ot  meeting. 

The  administration  of  the  provisional  commission  does  doc  ap- 
pear to  have  been  successilil.  No  one  respected  their  autborify, 
and  they  were  destitute  of  power  to  enforce  their  decrees. 
The  military  chiefs  paid  little  respect  to  the  civil  authority,  and 
preserved  litde  subordination  among  themselves.  To  this  cause 
may  be  attributed  in  a  great  degree  the  want  of  efficiency,  con- 
cert and  consequently  success  in  most  of  the  military  movements 
of  the  campaign.  Napoli,  for  some  portion  of  the  year  at  least, 
was  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  while  it  was  crowded  with  fugitives 
from  the  seat  of  war,  desutute  of  resources,  and  wasting  with 
famine  and  disease.  The  spirit  of  insubordination  extended  to 
Hydra,  where  the  primates  of  the  island  lost  their  control  over 
the  populace,  and  for  a  time  the  greatest  disorders  prevailed^ 
Piracy  also  increased  to  an  alarming  extent,  and  the  government 
was  unable  to  prevent  many  of  the  vessels  of  war  fiom  preying 
on  the  merchant  vessels  of  other  nations.  Loud  complaints  arose 
from  all  tlie  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  and  the  Greek  govern- 
ment acknowledging  their  inability  to  suppress  these  piracies,  the 
English,  French,  and  Austrian  squadrons  in  the  Archipela^ 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Greek  vessels,  guilty  or  suspected  of 
piracy,  and  destroyed  a  large  number  of  them.  Such  were  the 
miseries  arising  from  the  wantof  a  stable  and  efficient  government* 

*  The  following^  letter  from  Conitantine  Jerottacha  to  Mr.  Eynard,  vil 
thow  what  apologies  the  Greeks  make  for  these  excesses  of  their  ooantryBca. 

**  The  Greeks  are  on  all  sides  accused  of  piracy.  The  goTemment  has  doM 
erery  thing  in  its  power  to  prevent  it,  and  has  eren  punished  some  fiitbcn  of 
families  whom  wretchedness  had  reduced  to  the  necessitj  of  becomiaf  ptram. 
But  what  can  be  answered  to  a  whole  population  who  cry  for  bread  ihal  can- 
not be  ^ven  them  P  If  you  knew  the  wretchedness  of  the  people  of  Sanos, 
Scio  and  Ipsara,  you  would  shudder  with  horror  and  compassioo.  Are  these 
unfortunate  people  so  fuilty  in  endeavouring  to  escape  from  beinr  started  to 
death  ?  And  if  they  be  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  the  government*  of  Ilnrope,  sre 
not  the  latter  a  thousand  times  more  guilty  in  the  eyes  of  God  for  sviftriag  t 
whole  nation  of  christians  to  perish  ?  Until  the  Greeks  be  massmcred  or  soc^ 
coured,  or  conquerors ,  it  will  be  impossible  to  prevent  piracy,  for  the  first  btw 
of  nature  is  to  exist,  and  the  Greeks,  abandoned  to  their  own  means,  can  oalj 
exist  by  the  aid  of  the  beneficent,  or  by  taking  food  where  they  can  find  k. 
They  have  no  other  resource  than  death  or  independence ,  for  to  return  ai- 
der Turkish  or  Egyptian  dominion  is  death.  They  know  Uiey  have  no  qoar- 
ter  to  hope  for  on  that  side,  and  that  treaties  will  ever  be  cootemacd  fay  the 
followers  of  Mahomet.  Let  not  then  the  powers  complain  of  the  piracy  of 
famishing  nations,  or  let  them  charge  it  upon  themselves  alone.  All  our  vices 
and  defectt  come  from  the  Turks  and  the  christians  ;  the  former  for  kavkg 
treated  us  as  slaves  for  three  centuries,  and  the  latter  for  having  rhrettcd  oar  fet- 
ters by  favooring  the  Turks.  If  christian  powers  will  not  soccour  vt,  let 
iMni  at  le^  openly  aid  the  Taroo-E^ptiau,  and  our  afoojr  will  be  |hoff«K^ 
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At  the  end  of  September  tlie  Representatives  of  the  several 

Krovinces  began  to  assemble  for  the  puq)ose  of  reopening  the 
National  Assembly.  An  unexpected  difficulty  arose  respecting 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  commission  of  government  proposed 
that  the  assembly  should  meet  at  the  island  of  Egina,  while  Co- 
locotroni  insisted  that  it  should  be  held  at  Castri,  the  ancient 
Hermione,  opposite  to  Hydra,  the  place  of  his  residence,  where 
he  had  established  his  head  quarters.  He  was  supported  in  this 
demand  by  Conduriotti,  the  late  president,  and  others  of  his 
party.  Mavrocordato  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  die  difier^ 
ence,  proposed  the  island  of  Poros,  an  intermediate  point.  But 
the  proposition  was  not  acceded  to.  The  difficulty  of  settling 
this  preliminary  quesdon,  and  the  influence  that  was  apprehend- 
ed, from  the  presence  of  the  army  at  one  place,  and  of  the  navy 
at  another,  prevented  any  meeting,  and  an  efficient  organization 
of  die  government.  About  sixty  members  assembled  at  Egina, 
but  the  number  was  not  sufficient  to  form  a  quorum  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

In  November  CoUetti,  a  chief  of  considerable  talents,  and  of 
great  popularity  among  the  Roumeliotes,  undertook  an  expedi- 
tion to  Eubcca,  hoping  to  find  tlie  Turks  off  their  guard.  He 
landed  and  made  an  attack  upon  the  enemy,  whom  he  found 
perfectly  prepared  to  receive  him.  The  battle  ended  by  his 
being  driven  back  on  board  his  ships,  and  he  returned  without 
having  accomplished  tlie  object  of  his  enterprize.  In  the  mean 
time  the  siege  of  Athens  was  going  on,  and  was  prosecuted  with 
considerable  vigour  by  Cutay  Pacha.  Goura  who  commanded  the 
garrison  was  wounded  by  die  bursting  of  a  bomb,  and  was  after- 
wards killed,  being  shot,  it  was  said,  with  a  musket  by  one  of  his 
own  men.  In  consequence  of  diis  disaster,  it  became  necessary  to 
reinforce  the  garrison,  and  Col.  Favier  offered  his  services  for 
the  enterprise.  On  the  11th  of  December,  at  the  head  of  400 
men  he  entered  the  citadel  without  opposition,  but  the  besiegers 
afterwards  increased  their  vigilance,  and  by  a  strict  blockade 
rendered  communication  from  without  witli  the  besieged  ex- 
tremely perilous.  The  Greek  government  made  all  possible 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  place,  but  the  preparations  for  an  attack 
were  not  completed  until  the  10th  of  February.  Favier  in  the 
meantime  made  two  sorties,  in  one  of  which  he  lost  eight  Pliilhel- 
lenians.  At  length  a  considerable  force  was  assembled  and  a 
joint  attack  upon  the  besiegers  was  agreed  upon.  In  assembling 
this  fofco,  material  pecuniary  aid  was  afforded  by  Col.  Gor- 
don. General  Karaiskaki  had  been  occupied  in  cutting  off  the 
supplies  of  the  besieging  army  at  a  distance,  and  foUowing  the 
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movements  of  Omer  Pacha  whom  he  attacked,  and  after 
killing  800  of  his  men  succeeded  in  shutting  him  up  io  close  quar- 
ters at  Distomo.  Among  the  officers  whose  skilful  co-operation 
was  relied  upon  in  the  conduct  of  this  expedition,  was  Col.  Bur- 
baki.  He  was  a  Cephelonian  by  birth.  lie  sprung  from  one  of 
the  first  families  of  that  island,  and  had  lately  returned  to  Us  na- 
tive country,  to  take  a  part  in  the  struggle  for  its  independence, 
after  an  absence  of  many  years.  He  entered  when  quite  young 
into  the  military  service  of*^  France.  He  became  at  22  years  of 
age  a  chief  of  a  battalion,  and  at  26  a  Lieut.  Col.     He  distin- 

Siished  liimself  in  Spain,  by  defeating  with  500  French  troops, 
e  Empicenado  who  was  at  die  head  of  5000  men,  and  by  his 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Na- 
poleon. After  tlic  peace  in  Europe  he  lived  for  a  long  time  in 
retirement,  until  at  length  the  sufTerings  of  hb  country  called  so 
k)udly  for  the  aid  of  all  her  sons,  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  her 
relief.  This  expedition  afforded  him  the  first  opportunity  of 
taking  an  active  part.  The  steam  boat  Perseverance,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Hastings  also  co-operated  in  the  enterpnse, 
by  an  attack  on  the  port  of  the  Pireus.  A  large  body  of  troops 
took  possession  of  Plialerum,  one  of  the  ancient  parL<:  of  Athens, 
and  Vasso  with  2  or  3000  men  took  post  at  Lepsini  the  ancient 
Eleusis.  On  the  1  oth,  the  steam  boat  made  an  attack  upon  the 
Pireus,  which  was  occupied  by  a  body  of  Turks  and  Albanians. 
She  succeeded  in  demolishing;  a  pari  of  tlie  works  occupied  by  the 
Albanians,  but  was  at  length  so  much  injured  by  the  cannoa 
from  the  Monastery,  that  she  was  obliged  to  retire.  The  tnx>p5 
of  Vass<),  will)  Burbaki,  and  a  number  of  Philhellenians  ad- 
vanced into  the  plain  of  Alliens,  but  in  consequence  of  some 
want  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  troops  stationed  at  Pba- 
lennn,  they  were  assailed  by  the  wliole  force  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Btirbaki,  unfbrtunateh 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  with  two  French  officers,  and  t 
German  surgeon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  coo- 
test  was  kept  up  for  several  succeeding  days  near  Pbalerum,  but 
without  any  decided  success.  Favier,  however,  continued  to 
keep  possession  of  the  citadel,  the  Turks  confidently  anticipating 
its  surrender  from  a  want  of  provisions.  In  Febniar>*  he  was 
seriously  ill,  but  before  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  so  far  re- 
covered as  to  attempt  a  sortie.  About  this  time  the  widow  of 
Goura  died.  She  was  said  to  be  a  woman  of  nnnarkablc  beau- 
ty as  well  as  of  aireat  spirit.  After  the  deaUi  of  her  husband  she 
kept  in  pay  a  body  of  palicari,  under  Ikt  own  direction.  Va- 
rious accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner  of  her  death,  oof 
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of  which  is  that  she  was  crushed  by  the  fall  of  a  part  of  the 
temple  of  Erychtlieum,  one  of  the  columns  which  supported  it 
being  su'uck  by  a  chance  shot  from  die  enemy's  battery.  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  which  seems  less  probable,  she 
joined  at  the  head  of  her  troops  in  a  sally  which  was  made  from 
tlie  citadel,  and  was  killed  by  the  enemy,  though  her  party  suc- 
ceeded in  the  object  of  their  enterprise,  and  returned  laden  with 
provisions,  and  bearing  with  them  the  dead  body  of  tliis  heroic 
woman.  The  Turkish  troops  appear  to  liave  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Pireus,  soon  after  the  late  attack,  and  it  was  occupied 
by  die  Greeks.  Karaiskaki  after  having  entirely  defeated  Omer 
Facha,  and  taken  all  his  baggage  and  artillery,  advanced  again 
into  AtUca,  and  on  the  17di  of  March  the  attack  upon  the  ene- 
my was  renewed,  when  some  advantage  was  gained,  and  again 
in  April,  with  still  more  decided  success.  The  accounts  of 
these  operations  yet  received  are  extremely  defective  and  un- 
certain. 

About  die  middle  of  March,  Gen.  Church,  a  distinguished 
English  officer,  arrived  at  Castri,  accompanied  by  Capt.  Payne 
as  Aid  de  Camp,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment. About  the  same  time  Lord  Cochrane,  who  had  been 
long  and  anxiously  expected  in  Greece,  arrived,  with  an  armed 
schooner  and  a  brig  of  22  guns,  and  was  received  widi  great  en- 
thusiasm by  the  whole  population.  He  applied  himself  first  to 
composing  the  jealousies,  and  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
the  opposing  members  of  the  government.  A  compromise  was 
soon  effected,  by  which  the  National  Assembly  met  at  Damala, 
an  intermediate  point  between  those  which  had  been  proposed 
by  the  several  parties.  They  proceeded  to  appoint  Lord  Coch- 
rane to  the  chief  command  of  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  coim- 
try,  and  Gen.  Church  to  the  command  of  die  army.  On  the 
annunciation  of  this  appointment,  Admiral  Miaulis  addressed  to 
the  government  a  communication,  which  while  it  shows  the  utmost 
confidence  in  die  new  commander,  gives  proof  also  of  great 
modesty,  magnanimity  and  disinterestedness  on  his  own  part. 
"  For  these  seven  years,"  says  Admiral  Miaulis,  *'  I  have  com- 
batted,  without  any  interruption,  along  with  my  brediren,  and 
with  all  my  force,  against  the  enemy  of  our  country.  Neither 
the  consciousness  of  my  incapacity,  nor  die  greatness  of  die 
burden  imposed  on  me  by  the  country,  have  been  able  to  terrify 
or  make  me  hesitate.  I  consider  it  as  the  first  dut)'  of  a  citizen 
to  do  the  utmost  for  the  salvation  of  his  country  ;  and  I  have  al- 
ways endeavoured  to  fulfil  this  duty.  If  I  have  not  always  suc- 
c*eoded,  it  has  not  been  for  want  of  good  wiU. 
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^  As  well  as  all  the  nation,  I  have  long  founded  my  hopes  oo 
the  arrival  of  the  great  man,  whose  preceding  splendid  deeds 
promise  our  country  a  happy  issue  out  of  the  long  and  arduous 
struggle  which  it  maintains.  This  man  has  arrived,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  government  and  the  i^nie  nation  on  it. 

^^The  Greek  marine  may  justly  expect  every  thing  from  such 
a  leader ;  and  I  am  the  first  to  declare  myself  ready  again  to 
combat,  and  with  all  my  might,  under  his  command.  This  task 
win  doubtless  be  difficult  for  me,  on  account  of  my  age  and  my 
want  of  experience,  yet  my  heart  is  contented  :  for  it  has  never 
desired  any  thing  but  the  happiness  of  the  country.  Begging 
the  Supreme  Grovemment  not  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  my  sen- 
timents, I  remain  with  the  most  profound  respect,  the  very  obe- 
dient patriot, 

Andrew  Miaulis.'' 

With  the  arrival  of  Lord  Cochrane,  a  new  era  in  the  Greek 
war  seems  to  have  beeun.     He  immediately  set  on  foot  an.ex- 

S edition,  to  include  his  own  vessels,  the  American  bu'iU  frigate 
ellas,  the  steam  boat,  and  several  Greek  ships.  The  result  of 
this  expedition,  and  the  particulars  of  various  transactions  of  this 
period,  are  not  authentically  known  at  the  date  of  this  publica- 
tion. 

It  is  announced  tliat  the  National  Assembly  has  appointed 
Count  Capo  d'Istria,  to  the  head  of  the  civil  government  of 
Greece.  He  is  a  native  of  Corfu,  who  has  been  for  many  years 
in  the  service  of  the  emperor  of  Russia,  and  under  him  held 
many  distinguished  appointments,  among  which  were  those  of 
ambassador  on  several  important  foreign  missions,  and  Secretar}' 
of  State.  He  has  for  two  or  three  years  past  resided  at  Ge- 
neva, excused  from  active  service,  it  has  been  supposed,  on 
account  of  his  liberal  opinions,  but  retaining  an  appointment  un- 
der the  Russian  government.  Should  it  prove  to  be  a  fact,  that 
he  has  been  invited  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and 
should  he  accept  the  trust,  much  may  be  hoped,  for  tiie  welfare 
of  the  country,  from  his  talents,  experience,  and  elevated  char- 
acter. 

In  the  sprine  of  this  year,  1827,  five  large  vessels,  fully  load- 
ed with  provisions,  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  the  produce  of  contributions  by  benevolent  persons  in 
the  United  States,  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $  1 00,000,  sailed  for 
Greece,  two  from  New  York,  two  from  Philadelphia,  and  one 
from  Boston,  under  the  care  of  intelligent  agents,  entrusted  witii 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  these  supplies,  in  the  manner  which 
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shall  best  promote  the  cause  of  humanity.  Ma^  they  safely 
arrive,  and  give  additional  strength  to  the  reviving  hopes  ot 
Greece,  by  administering  to  the  wants  of  the  destitute,  and  a^ 
fording  an  earnest  of  the  sympathy  which  is  felt  in  this  western 
world,  with  a  nation  emulous  of  tne  gbry  of  their  ancestors,  and 
struggUng  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  religion. 


lite  bcHiDwer  must  return  this  item  on  or  beSam 

the  last  date  stamped  below.  If  another  user 
places  a  recall  for  this  item,  the  borrower  will 
be  notified  of  the  need  for  an  earlier  return. 

Non-receipt  of  overdue  notices  does  not  exempt 
the  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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